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To all the friends, living and dead, who have 


helped me over many years 


PREFATORY NOTE 


As the two volumes of this work can be bought separately, I may here 
call attention to the fact that the preface to the whole will be found in 
Volume I (the narrative volume); but there are a few points which 
concern this volume only. The Table of Contents largely explains 
itself, and some such examination of sources as is made in Part I is long 
overdue. As to the studies which compose Part II, they do not claim 
to cover all the problems raised by the Alexander-story; they only deal 
with matters on which I thought I had something to say which needed 
saying. Two or three are on subjects on which I wrote long ago, but, 
except for the use made of a recent article of mine in Appendix 24, all 
these are new studies. As I realise that some readers may desire to read 
some particular section apart from the rest, I have not hesitated to repeat 
points made in other sections if they are relevant to the matter under 
discussion; this has primarily been done for the convenience of readers, 
but also the same fact in a different setting may disclose a new facet. 
Putting aside the military section, the other studies do nevertheless 
form a certain unity; they build up Alexander’s character by (I hope) 
clothing in flesh and blood various things which could only be glanced 
at in the narrative, and do thus lead up to the most important thing 
about him, which is considered in Appendix 25. That Appendix 
naturally draws upon former writings of mine, besides other relevant 
matter; but I hope the subdivisions will make for clarity in a difficult 
subject, and I have been able in subdivision VI to go a good deal farther 
than I have previously done. 

The map of Alexander’s route to illustrate the narrative in Volume I 
has been included in this volume also, for, though it does not contain 
all the places mentioned, its inclusion may save a reader trouble. There 
are some Addenda at the end of this volume, and there is one other 
thing to be said. It has been my lot, in Part I, to differ very considerably 
from Dr F. Jacoby; I should like therefore to acknowledge, once for 
all, the great amount of help and lightening of labour which I have 
derived from his admirable work Die Fragmente der griechischen 
Historiker. 


W. W. TARN 


MUIRTOWN HOUSE 
INVERNESS 


September 1947 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


SOURCES é STUDIES 
* 


PART ONE 


THE SO-CALLED ‘VULGATE’ AND 
ITS SOURCES 


% 
A. THE PROBLEM 


N writing Hellenistic history, one of the modern historian’s most 
| powerful weapons should be source-criticism. It has taken more 

than one form, though its failures need not be noticed here. Its real 
business, as I understand it, should be to attempt to find the original 
source, the beginning, of the statements made by the secondary writer 
under investigation; and as it is certain that in many cases the original 
souree cannot be found, then at least to attempt to get clear the school 
or type of thought which such source represented; it may, for example, 
in the Alexander-story, be of more importance to know that some item 
originated with the Stoics or with Cassander’s friends the Peripatetics 
or with some group of poets than to know what writer actually started 
it or through what channels it has been transmitted to us, for in this 
way One can get at its tendency and evaluate its worth. 

This study deals with the three extant writers who have long been 
classed together as having certain common characteristics and as repre- 
senting the ‘vulgate’, viz. Diodorus, book xvir, Curtius, and Justin’s 
Epitome of Trogus (with Trogus’ Prologues); they have generally 
been distinguished as a body from the ‘good’ tradition, meaning 
primarily Arrian, though this excessive simplification has often been 
subject to various qualifications. Arrian will naturally figure largely in 
some Appendices (Part II), but the question of Ais sources, with one 
exception, seems in its general lines to be well settled; I take it as certain 
now that his principal source was Ptolemy and that he only used 
Aristobulus to supplement Ptolemy; that Ptolemy, who had better 
opportunities of knowing than most people, was also able to use the 
Journal and other official material; that, though the military part of 
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Section A 


Arrian comes from him, he wrote a real history of Alexander and not 
merely a military study; and that Arrian’s Adyot, stories prefaced by 
the statement ‘so they say’, are neither from Ptolemy nor from Aristo- 
bulus, but may be from anybody, their authority, if any, depending on 
their source in each particular case. The matter which is not settled, 
and which will require careful consideration, is what sort of writer 
Aristobulus was and what is his real place among the Alexander- 
historians. In the same way, I am not here considering Plutarch’s Life 
of Alexander, which belongs neither to the ‘good’ nor to the ‘vulgate’ 
tradition, but stands apart; I am dealing with certain aspects of it in 
App. 16. 

The subject of this study, then, is essentially the three writers I have 
named—their characteristics, their sources, and the question whether 
there is, or ever was, such a thing as the so-called vulgate tradition; 
but the source-problems involved have come to centre primarily on 
Cleitarchus of Alexandria, and to a certain extent on Arrian’s second 
source, Aristobulus, and in a sense Cleitarchus will be the central 
figure in what I have to say. The thorny group of questions connected 
with the vulgate writers was investigated many years ago by that 
brilliant critic Eduard Schwartz,' and the results he reached have 
dominated nearly all study since (including my own before I looked 
into the matter properly). When he wrote, it was believed that, generally 
speaking, Diodorus in each book took one source and copied it; and as 
he found a few cases in Diodorus xvii of the use of Cleitarchus, whom 
he regarded as a primary authority, he said that he had no hesitation in 
taking Diodorus xvii directly back to Cleitarchus.? This theme has 
been well worked up since; its most modern expression is that we can 
get a pretty good idea of the contents of Cleitarchus’ history from the 
direct excerpt (das direkte exzerpt) Diodorus xvii, which with care 
can be supplemented from Curtius,3 and that the vulgate is in essence 
Cleitarchus worked up;4 indeed it is sometimes called the Cleitarchean 
vulgate. This is one branch of Schwartz’ theory; the other relates to 
Aristobulus. His work, it is laid down, was not original; he was only a 
secondary source, and was in no wise independent of the Alexander- 
Romance (here meaning Cleitarchus); he is nearer to the vulgate than 


1 Arts. ‘Aristobulos’ (14), ‘Curtius’ (31), and ‘Diodoros’ (38) in PW. 

2 ‘Diodoros’ (38) in PW, 683: ‘auf Kleitarch direkt zurückzuführen.’ He 
gave a second reason, for which see § F, p. 86. 

3 Jacoby, ‘Kleitarchos’ (2) in PW, 629; repeated F.Gr. Hist. BD, p. 484. 

4 Jacoby, F.Gr. Hist. BD, p. 484: Cleitarchus’ book ‘beherrscht die vulgata, 
die im wesentlichen ein immer wieder bearbeiteten K(leitarchos) ist’ 
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The Problem 


to the good tradition, and was a sceptical rationalist, who wrote late 
and made it his business to explain things away." Through all changes 
and chances these views have substantially held the field since, whatever 
else may have happened meanwhile. It has never, for example, been 
explained why, if this view of Aristobulus be correct and he sometimes 
copied Cleitarchus, Arrian, a sensible man who knew far more about 
the Alexander-writers than has been vouchsafed to ourselves, chose 
Aristobulus as his second source. Few now believe that Diodorus’ 
method of work was what Schwartz supposed, even if there be small 
agreement as to what it really was. Some, including the chief modern 
exponent of Schwartz’ view, Dr F. Jacoby, have come to doubt whether 
Cleitarchus did accompany Alexander, i.e. whether he was really a 
primary source at all. None of this has made any difference, any more 
than the fact that so little is really known of Cleitarchus himself. To 
turn from the enormously swollen figure of modern literature to the 
thirty-six slight fragments which are all that remain of him is to court 
something of a shock. Naturally I entirely agree with the view that the 
named fragments of a lost writer are only a starting-point for the study 
of that writer, seeing that Greek authors all too seldom name their 
sources. But one’s deductions about a lost writer must follow the 
indications given by the named fragments; it is no use proceeding 
against or across the direction they indicate; and one trouble with the 
Cleitarchus fragments is that so few of them point in any recognisable 
direction at all. Instead of patiently proceeding from this, items from 
Diodorus xvii have merely been quoted, copiously quoted, as being 
Cleitarchus himself. Thus a figure called Cleitarchus has been built up 
from Diodorus xvi, with help from Curtius and others, and been used 
in its turn to show that Diodorus xvii is Cleitarchus. 

The time is ripe, and over-ripe, for a fresh detailed examination of 
the whole subject. I may just indicate the contents of what follows. 
Section B examines the question whether Cleitarchus is a primary or 
secondary authority, and § C his date; the answers to both questions 
largely depend on Greek knowledge of the Caspian and Aral being 
arranged in the order of its historical development, which has never 
been attempted and which is done in § B. Section D deals with Aristo- 
bulus, and in particular with Cleitarchus’ relation to him. Section E 
attempts to see what can be made of Cleitarchus’ book from the named 
fragments; § E’ examines a neglected source, the poetasters contem- 
porary with Alexander. Section F gives a long analysis of Diodorus 
xvi; in § F’ a single chapter is dissected to exhibit, in part, his method 


1 ‘Aristobulos’ in PW, 916. 


Section A 


of work. Section G contains a similar analysis of Curtius; § G’ gives 

the proofs that he knew and used Diodorus xvi. Section H is Trogus- 

Justin. Probably few people really read this sort of analytical study, 

for it is wearisome, though (as I see it) it is the only way of approxi- 

mating to the truth; I have, therefore, in § J given a summary of 
results, which is rather more than a mere summary. 

One general remark. It is impossible to suppose that a source can 
be found for everything given by our extant writers; for, other things 
apart, it is known that a considerable number of writers on Alexander 
must have perished without trace, over and above those whose names, 
but nothing more, have survived. They were, of course, not all formal 
historians; every kind of monograph on special points, long or short, 
good or bad, must have existed; we have the names of one or two,' 
and such writing became a regular feature of Hellenistic literature. I give 
one or two pieces of evidence. The name, though not the contents, of a 
monograph on Hephaestion’s death has survived.? But Arrian (vu, 
14, 2 sqq.) mentions, without any names, either eight or nine different 
versions of Alexander’s grief for Hephaestion, and for each version he 
gives a plurality of writers, &AAo1i—aGAAo1. Though in any one case a 
plural of this kind may denote a single writer, this can hardly be so in 
every one of a number of consecutive cases; the number known to 
Arrian must have exceeded eight or nine. How does it stand with 
ourselves? Plutarch (Avex. LXXII) gives one of Arrian’s versions; 
Diodorus (xvii, 110, 8) partly agrees with another, but the rest of his 
account is quite different; Justin (x11, 12, 11) does not agree with any 
of them, and adds yet another version; Curtius is missing. Here then 
is a whole mass of writers of whose existence and names we know 
nothing. To take another instance. Diodorus (xvii, 118, 2) says that 
many historians (or writers), ovyypageis, did not dare to give the 
story of Alexander being poisoned for fear of Cassander. He therefore 
knew of many works dealing with Alexander’s death which were 
written before Cassander’s death in 298 ;3 we, perhaps, know of just one, 
Ephippus. Add Strabo’s remark that the historians of Alexander were 
very numerous.‘ It seems, therefore, that at every turn we are bound to 
run up against our own ignorance; we can only do our best with what 
material we possess. 

1 As regards Alexander: Ephippus, mepi tijs "AAe€avSpou kat ‘Hpaiotiwvos 
teAeuTijs, Jacoby 11, B, no. 126; Strattis, mrepl tis ’AAeEdvEpou TeAeuTiis, id. 
no. 118; Strattis on the Ephemerides; Amyntas on the work of the bematists. 
They soon became very numerous. 2 Ephippus (last note). 


3 298, not 297; W. S. Ferguson, C/. Phil. xxiv, 1929, p. 1. 
4 XI, 5, 4 (505), TocovTwv dvtwv. 
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B. CLEITARCHUS' AND ALEXANDER’S 
EXPEDITION 


WILL consider first whether Cleitarchus accompanied Alexander 
| or not; that is, whether he is a primary or a secondary source. Both 

views have always had supporters; the most authoritative of recent 
writers, Dr Jacoby, seems to think he did not, but says that there is no 
conclusive proof.? Proof, however, exists, though not where it has 
usually been sought; and the same proof will settle, not indeed the date 
at which Cleitarchus wrote, but a date before which he cannot possibly 
have written (see § C). To find this proof, one must first get the Caspian 
question into its proper order; and I mean by this the Caspian question, 
and not the Oxus problem or the northern trade-route problem,} which 
have nothing to do with the matter in hand. A great deal has been 
written about the Caspian, much of it of little value; I am not going 
through this, for no one has even attempted to get our information 
into its historical order, though that is the only way to understand it, 
and almost every one has neglected or mistranslated Aristotle,* not an 
author to neglect. What follows should clear up some points in the 
Alexander-story, apart from Cleitarchus. Two seas, which could also 
be called lakes, will come in question, a greater one which we call the 
Caspian and a smaller one which we call the Aral; but as the name 
‘Caspian’ originally belonged to the Aral, I shall, to avoid confusion, 
usually call our Caspian by its original name, the ‘Hyrcanian Sea’. 

One or more of the Ionian geographers before Herodotus, who only 
knew of one lake, had thought it was a gulf of Ocean; Plutarch’s 
statement to this effect is confirmed by the fact that both Herodotus 
and Aristotle are obviously combating some such theory.5 There is 
much force in Gronovius’ suggestion, made two centuries ago, that 
this theory came merely from the water of our Caspian being salt;® to 
this has recently been added, as another cause, the presence of seals. 


1 I quote the Cleitarchus fragments throughout merely by their number in 
Jacoby 11, no. 137. 

2 ‘Kleitarchos’ (2) in PW, x1, 1 (1921), 624. 

3 The Oxus problem is a matter for science, Tarn, Bactria and India, App. 15; 
and the trade-route problem is settled, ib. App. 14. 

4 P. Schnabel, Berossos, 1923, pp. 57 59. is an exception. 

5 Plut. Alex. xLiv. Herodotus’ reference to the ‘other sea’ (post). Aristotle 
(post). 

6 There is said to be a drinkable belt in the north, due to the inflowing 
Volga; but no Greek knew anything about the north. 
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Herodotus too knew of one lake only, which, however, he made too 
small for the Hyrcanian Sea;' he called it ñ Kaotrin @éAacaa, and said 
of it tom mt’ wuts, i.e. a lake (we shall meet this phrase again), 
and did not join the ‘other sea’, i.e. Ocean. But Aristotle, ultimately 
from Persian information, by whatever channel it reached him,” knew 
of dorh the seas, which he called the Hyrcanian and the Caspian, and 
said that both were lakes, which had no connection with Ocean: people 
dwelt all round both of them.3 As his Hyrcanian Sea is identified with 
our Caspian by the known position of Hyrcania, his Caspian Sea is the 
Aral; and it has therefore to be borne in mind that, to Alexander and 
those about him, the word ‘Caspian’ did not mean what it means 
to-day. Aristotle’s Meteorologica has sometimes been supposed to ante- 
date Alexander’s expedition;+ it is certain in any case that it was his 
tutor Aristotle’s geography which Alexander had in his head when he 
started. A somewhat half-hearted attempt has been made to date the 
Meteorologica to the period 335-322 B.c.;5 but whether it succeeds or 
not is quite immaterial, for Alexander got his geography, not from the 
Meteorologica, but from Aristotle himself (see App. 22, pp. 368 sq.). 
Consequently, when Alexander reached Hyrcania and saw the Hyr- 
canian Sea, he expected to find another lake also; and though he never 
saw the Aral himself, he heard, as we shall see, some things about it. As 
the knowledge that there were two lakes had died out by or before 284, 
the two becoming fused into one again, any primary source which 
knows of, and distinguishes, the two must be contemporary with, or 
not long after, Alexander.—See Addenda. 


1 Herod. 1, 203: 4 5è Kaottin OcAacod toti Em” twurTiis, où oupployovoa TH 
ttépn 8aAdoon, which shows that he was arguing against someone who had 
said that it was a gulf of Ocean. On the size, see § C, p. 18 n. 2. 

2 His Persian information appears again in the Liber de inundacione Nili, 
which gives Ochus’ views on the Indus. 

3 Meteor. 11, 1, 10. There are seas which do not join one another anywhere. 
The Red Sea, indeed, has a narrow connection with the sea outside the 
Pillars, i.e. Ocean, ñ 5è ‘Ypxavia kal Kaotla kexwpiopévar te TawTNs Kai 
TTEPIOIKOUPEVaI KUKAw, WoT’ ovK Gv AdvOavov al thyal, el KaTa& Tiva TOTTOV 
aùtõv foav. He polemicises against the old ‘Gulf of Ocean’ theory. The 
plural participles prove that he meant two lakes, not one, though (except 
Schnabel, p. 5 n. 4 ante) those writers who have not omitted Aristotle 
altogether have carelessly called it one lake; even Jacoby 11 BD, p. 490, 
talks of ‘den binnensee’ and an ‘herodoteisch-aristotelische karte’. 

4 See W. Capelle, ‘Meteorologie’ in PW Supp. Bd. v1, 1935, 339. He does 
not believe it himself. 

5 W. Jaeger, Aristoreles (Eng. tr. 1934, p. 307). He is as muddled about the 
Caspian as anybody. 
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Our earliest document, after Alexander visited Hyrcania, is the 
Gazetteer, i.e. the list of the satrapies of his Empire, compiled in the 
last year of his life; the proof of its date, which I gave briefly in 1923, is 
given in App. 17 in better shape and greater detail. I left it open before 
whether the document Diodorus gives is the official document or a 
compilation by Hieronymus made from official material of the year 
324-323, but in fact we do not know that it came through Hieronymus 
at all; Diodorus was quite capable of reproducing a document himself 
(see § F, p. 87), witness Alexander’s so-called Plans, and there is no 
real doubt that what we have is an official document, with some inter- 
polations by Diodorus himself (see App. 14), an exact parallel to the 
reproduction by Isidore of Charax of the Parthian survey with com- 
ments of his own. The Gazetteer divides the Asiatic empire into two 
halves by the Taurus-Caucasus chain of mountains, a division which 
Eratosthenes borrowed later and made the best-known feature of his 
geography of Asia. It next gives the rivers flowing north and south 
from these mountains. Those flowing north are said (Diod. xvii, §, 3) 
to fall, some into the Caspian Sea, some into the Euxine, and some into 
the Arctic Ocean (literally ‘the ocean beneath the Bears’). Then, after 
describing the rivers flowing south, the Gazetteer starts on the northern 
satrapies (5, 4)—Sogdiana beside (mapá) the river Tanais and Bactriane, 
and next to these Aria, and then Parthia ‘by which there happens to be 
embraced the Hyrcanian Sea, being by itself’.? That is to say, to the 
compiler of this document the Caspian and Hyrcanian Seas were two 
different seas, as they were to Aristotle, and the equivalent phrase is 
used of the Hyrcanian Sea which Herodotus had used of his Caspian, 
to show that it was a lake and was not connected with any other sea. 
At the time of Alexander’s death, then, the truth was still known. Of 
the rivers, those that feil into the Caspian (Aral) were the Oxus and 
Tanais (the lower.Syr Daria, see post); those falling into the Euxine 
are the Halys and other rivers of Asia Minor; and the one falling into 
the Arctic Ocean is probably meant for the middle Syr (Jaxartes), a 
reminiscence of the time when it was not known whither it went; 
I shall return to this. One can hardly suppose hearsay of the great 
Siberian rivers; stories could have come to Bactra along the gold route, 
but it is not known if that route was still functioning in Alexander’s 
day. 

A little more information comes from our next document, a fragment 


1 Diod. xviii, 5, 2 to 6, 4. See App. 17. 
2 1 ñs ounPalver trepiéxecOar Thv ‘Ypxaviav OdAaTTav, ovcav Kad’ attry. 
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of the historian and geographer Polycleitus,’ a member of a well-known 
family in Larisa. His reference (fr. 10) to the great tortoises in the 
Ganges shows that he wrote later than Megasthenes;? that he was 
earlier than Patrocles is self-evident (see § C). He wrote therefore 
probably somewhere about 290-285 ; but his information is much earlier 
and admits of no doubt that he was with Alexander. For he has left 
one quite invaluable statement: the Caspian Sea bred snakes and its 
water was ‘nearly sweet’, UmréyAuKu;3 this can only apply to the Aral, 
or more accurately to that part of it dominated by the inflow of the 
two great rivers, and the word identifies the Caspian of the Aristotle- 
Alexander geography with the Aral without any doubt, if any could 
still persist. When Curtius (v1, 4, 18) and Diodorus (xvi, 75, 3) quoted 
Polycleitus’ statement bout the snakes, they added ‘and fishes of 
strange colour’; this also may be from Polycleitus, though Strabo omits 
it; to-day the fishes in the Aral, in contradistinction from those in our 
Caspian, are said to be all fresh-water species, but I know nothing 
about their colour. From the sweetish water Polycleitus argued that 
his Caspian-Aral was a lake, as Aristotle had said. He gave one other 
fact: a river called Tanais flowed into it. It is improbable that any of 
Alexander’s people ever saw the Aral; whence did Polycleitus get his 
information? Only one source is possible; it came from Pharasmanes 
king of Chorasmia (at this time Kwarizm) or someone in his train, 
when this king visited Alexander at Bactra.4 Naturally Pharasmanes 
knew all about the Aral, on which his kingdom lay, and knew that the 
Oxus and another river, whose name he gave as Tanais, ran into it; 
Polycieitus, when he wrote, reproduced the statement about the Tanais, 
as did the Gazetteer when it made ‘some rivers’ fall into the Aral. There 


1 Jacoby 11, no. 128, fr. 7= Strab. x1, 7, 4 (509): TloAuKAeitos Sè Kai TrioTeIs 
TpopepeTai mepi TOU Aluvnv elvai thy OdAaTTav TaUTHy (i.e. Thy Kaotrlav 
OcAattav of three lines earlier), Speis Te yàp ExTpeqerv Kal UTTPOyAUKU elvai TO 
UBep* STi 5è kai ovy Etépa Tis MaiwT15d6s Eo Ti TEKpaipópevos ex TOU Tov Tavaiv 
els aùthv éuBaAdAew (here Polycleitus ends). What follows, viz. that the 
Jaxartes comes down from the same Indian mountains as the Oxus and 
Ochus, and flows into tò Kdotiov tréAayos, is Strabo himself, as is 
shown by the change from ‘oratio obliqua’ to ‘recta’, and the use of the 
name Ochus, unknown to the Alexander-writers; Strabo himself took it 
from Apollodorus of Artemita, e. 100 B.c.; all this from Strabo x1, 7, 3 (509). 
It is this section which shows that the Ochus was the lower Arius (river of 
Herat); Alexander never saw the lower river. 

2 Not because of the name Ganges, but because he made a statement, true or 

false, about it. 

Defined, Athen. xiv, 625 a, TÒ ut yAuKu piv tyyus 5è touTou Atyopev 

UTréyAuxu. 4 Arr. Iv, 15, 4. 
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is nothing in the Polycleitus fragment about the Hyrcanian Sea, though 
Pharasmanes must have known of it. 

Before going on, I must consider the name Tanais. The Tanais 
which, Polycleitus was told, entered the Caspian-Aral could only be 
the Syr Daria; Tanais was therefore the local name of this river in its 
lower course.! But before Pharasmanes came to Bactra, Alexander had 
already reached, and for a moment crossed, the Syr in its middle course, 
near Chodjend; for this river he got a name which Ptolemy rendered as 
Jaxartes and Aristobulus in the fuller form Orexartes (Ar-yaxartes, the 
river Jaxartes), this being, says Aristobulus, the name given it by the 
local natives, tæv émrywpiwv PapBapwv.? Where this Jaxartes went to 
Alexander’s people did not know; here was a great river flowing 
northward, and they thought of the northern ocean, an idea probably 
preserved, as we have seen, in the Arctic Ocean of the Gazetteer. Later 
there came Pharasmanes with the information that a great river which 
he called Tanais flowed into the Aral; Alexander also had some com- 
munication with the Sacas across the Jaxartes,3 and it became evident 
that this Tanais was the lower Jaxartes; before his death, as the Gazetteer 
shows, both names were being applied indiscriminately to the whole 
river. If the Gazetteer and Polycleitus be put together, it can be seen 
that it became known, during Alexander’s lifetime, that both the Oxus 
and the Syr flowed into the Caspian-Aral; as they did, and do. Later 
writers, like Strabo and Arrian,‘ repeated that both rivers flowed into the 
‘Caspian’, i.e. the same sea, without understanding what they were 
repeating; the Syr could never have entered our Caspian unless it ran 
uphill. 

Then Polycleitus ceased recording and began to reason, with un- 
happy results. He argued (fr. 7) that if the Caspian were a lake of 
nearly sweet water and a river called Tanais ran into it, it could not be 
‘other than’, étépa, the Maeotis (Sea of Azov) into which ran a river 


t Different names for different stretches of the same river are still common 
enough and must once have been much commoner. 

Aristobulus, fr. 25 (I cite the fragments from Jacoby 11, no. 139)=Arr. 111, 
30, 7, where MSS. give Op€avtns; fr. §4=Arr. vil, 16, 3, where they 
give the well-known man’s name Oxyartes; Plut. A/ex. xuv has’ Opefaprns, 
the correct form everywhere. Some of the MS. readings of Jaxartes in 
Pliny vi, 45 give corrupt forms beginning with IR. Ar-yaxartes= river 
Jaxartes: R. Roesler, Wien S.B. xxiv, p. 256 n. 3, with many parallels. 
Demodamas later seemingly got another local name, Silis, for some part of 
the Syr: Pliny vi, 49. 

3 Arr. IV, 15, 1 Tp€oPeow; Curt. vil, 6, 12. 

4 Strab. x1, 7, 4 (510), 11, 5 (518); Arr. VII, 16, 3. 
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called Tanais (the Don). It was very confusing; but whether he actually 
meant to identify the two cannot be said.’ It must be remembered that 
Polycleitus, like Alexander, never saw the Aral. As far as Hyrcania 
and the bit of the Hyrcanian Sea which he saw, Alexander had plenty 
of guidance; he had the Persian roads, itineraries, satrapal boundaries, 
official documents, etc.* and knew where he was, but none of this 
applied to the Aral;3 no one knew how far north it might extend, or 
where the Syr entered it, so Polycleitus was not really as futile as he 
sounds. The important matter is that Polycleitus identified his and 
Aristotle’s ‘Caspian’ as the Aral, and knew that the Tanais (Syr) ran 
into it; i.e he knew the truth. With him, true knowledge ended, to be 
alluded to again for an instant by Curtius, who in one passage dis- 
tinguishes the Caspian and the Hyrcanian Seas,5 and who must have 
read Polycleitus at first hand.® 

At the very end of his life, about the time that the Gazetteer was com- 
piled, Alexander sent one Heracleides to build warships and explore 
the Hyrcanian Sea.” Arrian’s story comes in the middle of a number 
of extracts from Aristobulus, and has generally been ascribed to him.? 


1 Note that Strabox1, 7, 4 (509) distinguishes Polycleitus from the ‘liars’ (post). 

2 On the Persian material cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist. p. 1034. 

3 The Persians had never ruled Chorasmia (Kwarizm); Tarn, Bactria and 
India, App. 11. 

4 There is an almost exact parallel near my house. Into the Beauly Firth 
(Aral) runs a river of which the lower part (once Fraser country) is called 
the Beauly (Jaxartes), and the upper part (once Chisholm country) is 
called the Glass (Tanais). Somewhat farther to the north, another and 
different river Glass (Tanais) runs into the Cromarty Firth (Maeotis). 
Suppose that, in the illiterate period, a complete stranger from the Mediter- 
ranean (Polycleitus), hard put to it for an interpreter, had been trying to 
get at the lie of the country without seeing it; what are the chances that, 
confused by the two rivers called Glass, he would have identified the 
Beauly and Cromarty firths, which are anyhow much alike in character? 

5 Curt. vi, 3, 21, the rivers from the Caucasus ‘alia in Caspium mare, alia in 
Hyrcanium et Ponticum decidunt’. 

6 He quotes Polycleitus in that strange mix-up, his formal account of our 
Caspian in vi, 4, 17 sqq. on which see § G, p. 104 n. 1. He knew no geo- 
graphy himself. On his possible knowledge of Aristotle’s Meteorologica 
through Aristobulus, see post. 

7 Arr. vil, 16, 1 = Aristobulus, fr. 54. 

8 See Kornemann, Die Alex.-Gesch. d. Ptolemaios 1, p. 166. But Jacoby on 
Aristobulus, fr. 54 (BD, p. 522), expresses reservations; to Kornemann 
himself the whole passage is a bad contamination of Ptolemy and Aristo- 
bulus. No one has noticed the quotation from Aristotle, or that Arrian is 
partly speaking in his own person, because no one has ever worked out the 
Caspian question properly. 
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The bare facts of the sending of Heracleides, and of Alexander’s 
Tóĝðoş to explore the Hyrcanian Sea,’ doubtless are from Aristobulus; 
the rest is Arrian’s mix-up of the ideas of his own time with what 
Aristobulus said. Analysis shows this clearly. In Arrian vu, 6, 2 there 
is only one lake, called Caspian-Hyrcanian, the regular name used by 
Eratosthenes and the writers who followed him; this is far later than 
Alexander or Aristobulus. There follows the statement (16, 2) that 
Alexander wanted to know what sea the Caspian-Hyrcanian Sea was 
connected with, whether with the Euxine, or whether ‘the great sea’ 
(i.e. Ocean) which surrounded India flowed into the Hyrcanian Gulf, 
as he had found it did into the Persian Gulf. So put, this is much later, 
and belongs to the period when his speech at the Hyphasis was com- 
posed (see App. 15); but what follows shows that it may have contained 
a kernel of truth. For there follows? a quotation from Aristotle’s 
Meteorologica (see p. 2 n. 3): Alexander wanted to know this because 
the beginnings of the Caspian Sea, &pxaí (mnyai in Aristotle), had not 
yet been found, though many peoples lived there [so far Aristotle] 
and navigable rivers} ran into it, viz. the Oxus from Bactra, greatest of 
Asiatic rivers except the Indian (see p. 12 n. 1), and the Orexartes 4 
through the Scythians [so far Aristobulus]; also the Armenian Araxes 
and smaller rivers [Arrian’s own collection of various Adyoi]. 

There is much to be said about this passage in Arrian. Though some 
late writers, who all believed in the ‘one lake’ of Patrocles and Eratos- 
thenes, called it indiscriminately Hyrcanian, Caspian, or Hyrcanian- 
Caspian, Arrian does not; he usually calls it Hyrcanian and once 
Hyrcanian-Caspian, but this is the only time he uses Caspian alone. 
The reason can only be that Aristobulus had called it Caspian; it was 


1 V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and the Greeks, 1937, ch. u, has shown that 
1805 cannot be used for source-determination. 

2 Arr. vil, 16, 3: où y&p mw tEevUpnvto al dpyai tis Kaotias Paddoons, 
kalto: {vav Tatty olkowvtav ovK SAlyav Kal ToTaydy mTAotuwv EUBaAAdv- 
tov els aùthv: èk Baxtpwv pèv "WEos, péytotos t&v ’Aciavev totaydv 
TAH ye 5h tæv 'lvSdv, &Einow ès tasty thy OdAacocav, Sià Tkuvedv 5è 
"OpeEdorns (MSS. ’Ofucpts)* Kal tov "ApdEny Sè Tov èE "Appevioov .7.A, 

3 Aristobulus’ "W&os evtrAous: Strabo x1, 7, 3 (509)= Aristobulus fr. 20, 
pnol 5è kal evrrAouv elvan Kal ottos (Aristobulus) kal "Epatoo8évns mapà 
NartpoxAtous AaBwv. What follows here about the ‘northern trade-route’ 
is Eratosthenes alone. Some have made Aristobulus jointly responsible, 
which is nonsense historically; he is only responsible for the statement 
ae the Oxus was navigable. See generally Tarn, Bactria and India, 

pp. 14 

4 The MSS. reading Oxyartes shows clearly that Orexartes, not Jaxartes, is 

correct here. This was Aristobulus’ form, see ante, p. 9 n. 2. 
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Aristobulus who made the reference to Aristotle and who used the 
term Caspian for the lake which received the two navigable rivers 
Oxus and Orexartes (Jaxartes); that is, Arrian is using Aristobulus 
without knowing that, to the latter, ‘Caspian’ meant something quite 
different from what it meant to himself and to everyone since Patrocles, 
or anyhow since Eratosthenes.” The point is that Aristobulus, like 
everyone about Alexander, knew that the Oxus and Syr ran into the 
Aral; the importance of this will appear later. That to Arrian the term 
‘Caspian’ meant the ‘one lake’ is shown by his tacking on to Aristo- 
bulus’ statement some stories (Aóyo1) of the Araxes and other rivers 
which really did run into the Hyrcanian Sea. As to the 160s Arrian 
attributes to Alexander, Aristobulus’ quotation from Aristotle, who was 
himself alluding to and refuting those early Ionian geographers who 
had said that the Hyrcanian Sea was a gulf of Ocean, may show that 
(in Aristobulus’ view) Alexander, who of course knew what Aristotle 
thought, had by this time become puzzled as to whether, after all, 
Aristotle might not have been wrong in calling the Hyrcanian and 
Caspian Seas lakes; it may further show that the kernel of truth in 
Arrian’s story, and the way it should have been put, is that Alexander 
wanted to find out which was true, Aristotle’s ‘lakes’ or the older 
‘gulf of Ocean’ theory; for nothing at all was known at first hand 
about the greater part of the Hyrcanian Sea, and Alexander too may 
have been puzzled by the salt water and the seals, which did not seem 
right for a lake. ' 
Heracleides’ mission has left no trace, and doubtless it was cancelled, 
like many other things, when Alexander died. The next notice is from 
Patrocles, who in 284 or 2837 explored the Hyrcanian Sea for Antiochus I, 
then ruling the East as joint-king with his father Seleucus. The quota- 
tions which Strabo gives from Patrocles, via Eratosthenes, do not 
enable us to say specifically that he thought, or decided, that there was 
one lake only and not two; but the whole of his story implies that he 
did think, or decide, that there was only one, and that the Caspian- 
Aral was, and always had been, merely a part of the greater Hyrcanian 
Sea. Probably what led him to this belief was his taking the mouth of 


1 In the parallel passage about the Oxus in Arrian, 111, 29, 2, where he first 
gives the statement, explicitly from Aristobulus, that the Oxus was the 
greatest river which ‘those with Alcxander’ saw in Asia except the Indian 
ones, Arrian has altered the word ‘Caspian’ (for the lake receiving the 
Oxus) into his usual ‘ Hyrcanian’, which proves what I have said in the text. 

2 For the date, see Tarn, ‘Tarmita’, /.H.S. Lx, 1940, p. 93. The fragments 
of Patrocles have not yet appeared in Jacoby. 
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the Atrek, seen from the sea, for that of the Oxus;' and as the Oxus 
was known to enter the Caspian-Aral, this to him showed that the 
latter sea was only part of the Hyrcanian. With Patrocles, then, know- 
ledge of the Aral vanished from the Greek world; and as Eratosthenes, 
whose geography was canonical for centuries, followed him, it became 
an article of faith that there was one sea only and that it was, as Patrocles 
had decided, not a lake but a gulf of Ocean; and in due course the 
‘sweetish water’ of the Aral became transferred to this one lake, making 
pure nonsense.? Henceforth the one sea was indifferently called Caspian, 
Hyrcanian, or more usually Hyrcanian-Caspian, the two names being 
treated later as parts of the same sea, though not always the same parts,} 
for the tribe Caspii, if they ever existed, followed the name about; 
Pliny complains that he had never met such a confusion as the peoples 
about the Caspian, while Strabo (x1, 4, 2 (502)) cut the knot by saying 
that the Caspii had ceased to exist. 

I can now at last come to Strabo’s setting of the Polycleitus fragment 
(fr. 7) and to Cleitarchus; and here I must premise that Strabo himself 
had not the faintest idea that there were two lakes or that anyone had 
ever supposed that there were, and he uses both names indiscriminately 


1 Kiessling, ‘Hyrkania’ in PW, 465, saw this but did not give the proof. 
Eratosthenes in Strabo x1, 507 makes Patrocles give a measurement along 
the south coast of the Caspian from the puxés (mouth of the Kizil-Usen or 
thereabouts) past the Anariakae, Mardi, and Hyrcanians to the mouth of the 
Oxus; but Pliny v1, 36 quotes the same passage of Eratosthenes as taking us 
past the Atiaci, Amardi and Hyrcanians to the mouth of the Zonus. Praestat 
lectio difficilior. Zonus cannot be a corruption of Oxus, so Eratosthenes 
had doth names, and what Patrocles wrote was ‘to the mouth of the Zonus, 
which is the (native name for the) lower Oxus’, it being in fact the lost 
name of the Atrek. That Patrocles’ list of the peoples he passed ends with 
the Hyrcanians confirms this; for if his river had lain farther north he 
must have mentioned the well-known Dahae, who had been in Xerxes’ 
empire and had supplied troops to Alexander. 

Curtius vi, 4, 18, ‘mare Caspium dulcius ceteris, and grows huge serpents 
and fishes of strange colour...’.. Some think the Maeotis falls into it, 
adducing the water, ‘quod dulcior sit quam cetera maria’ (all this from 
Polycleitus). It proves that Polycleitus did use the name Caspian (p. 8 
n. 1 ante), for Curtius continues: ‘Some call the sea Caspian, some 
Hyrcanian.’ Pliny vi, 51: Alexander said the water of the sea (the ‘one 
lake’) was sweet. Plutarch Alex. xiv, Alexander in Hyrcania saw that the 
Hyrcanian Sea was yAuxttepov tis GAAns Gaddoons. Pliny vi, 51, Varro 
says Pompey was told the same. (Naturally: all Pompey got was the 
Greek geographers, see Tarn, Bactria and India, App. 14.) 

3 Compare Pliny vi, 36 with Mela 111, 5. 

4 Pliny vi, 51: ‘nec in alia parte maior auctorum inconstantia.’ 
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unless he be quoting. He begins by saying that many lies had been 

imagined about the Hyrcanian Sea for the honour and glory of 

Alexander." He continues that everyone knows that Europe and Asia 

are divided by the river Tanais (i.e. the Don) and that there is a great 

tract (TroAU pépos) of Asia between the Hyrcanian Sea and the Tanais- 

Don which was never conquered by the Macedonians (this is true); 

nevertheless, the liars brought together into one the Maeotis lake (Sea 

of Azov) which receives the Tanais-Don and the Caspian Sea, saying 
that the latter was a lake and the two were connected, each being part 
of the other. But Polycleitus #—and here follows Polycleitus’ statement 
as given above, p. 8 n. 1; the word ‘But’ shows that Strabo is dis- 
tinguishing Polycleitus from the liars. As to what Polycleitus meant by 
the ‘Caspian’ Strabo had not the least idea; to him, the Oxus and 

Jaxartes both entered the ‘one sea’ of his geography, compounded of 

the Hyrcanian and Caspian Seas. Strabo then, having said that Poly- 

cleitus’ Tanais was the Jaxartes, returns to the liars; they named the 

Jaxartes Tanais from the Tanais-Don (this is untrue, for we have seen 

that part of the Syr was called Tanais), and said that Polycleitus’ Tanais 

was the Tanais-Don;3 and they added, as proof of this, that the 

Scythians beyond Polycleitus’ Tanais had arrows of fir (éAa&tn), a 

proof that across that river was Europe, for there were no firs in inner 

and eastern Asia. This was a lie, and no one who had been with 

Alexander could have told it; for, apart from the fir-trees so plentiful 

in N.W. India,‘ he had found firs enough near Chorienes’ stronghold 

in Sogdiana.5 
Who now were Strabo’s ‘liars’? He tells us himself in another place. 

Their principal lie had been to bring the Sea of Azov and the Hyrcanian- 

Caspian Sea close together, so as to get rid of the huge district between 

them which Alexander had neither seen nor conquered. Strabo describes 

1 Strabo x1, 7, 4 (509): mpocedogáoðn 5è Kal mepi tis OaAdrrns TauTns (the 
Hyrcanian, i.e. the ‘one sea’) TroAA& eu5F Sic thy "AdeEavEpou pidotiplav. 

2 Strabo ib. els èv ouvýyov thy te Maidtiv Aluvnv thy Sexopévny tov Tavaiv 
Kal thy Kaotrlav OdAaTtay, Aluvny Kal touthy Kadotvtes kal ouvtetpiicbat 
@doKovtes pds GAANAaS aupoTtépas, ikarépav Se elvai pépos Tis Etépas. 
TloAuKAgrtos 5è «.T.A. as on p. 8 n. r. 

3 Strabo ib. (510): totrov (the Jaxartes) otv dvdyacav Tdvaiv, kal mpocé- 
Gecdy ye tovt Trlotiv ws ein Tavais dv elpnxev ó TloAUKAerTos. The trlotis 
is the fir-trees. 

4 Strabo x1, 7, 2 (509)= Aristobulus, fr. 19, thy 'IvSixty mAnðvew Toutors, 
i.e. mewn, tAdTH, Titus; so Aristobulus in Strabo xv, 1, 29 (698), Alexander’s 
fleet on the Jhelum built of Adt (principally), Trevn, KéBpos (on this being 
Aristobulus see § D, p. 40 n. 6). Eratosthenes repeated this, Strabo x1, 7, 4 
(510). 5 Arr. IV, 21, 3, tAdcras, many and very tall. 
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this district elsewhere,’ in connection with the Tanais-Don, and says it 
is a sort of isthmus (xeppovnolzovta), bounded west by the Tanais-Don, 
the Maeotis (Sea of Azov) and the Black Sea coast as far as Colchis, 
north by Ocean, east by the Caspian Sea and south by a line from the 
mouth of the Cyrus to Colchis; the isthmus is 3,000 stades across from 
the Black Sea to the Caspian, and those who contract it, ouvayayóvtss, 
to the extent that Cleitarchus does, saying that it is flooded (étikAvotov) 
from either sea, are simply not worth a mention. Strabo’s liar-in-chief, 
therefore, is Cleitarchus, though the plural may include any other 
writers known to Strabo who followed his statement about the isthmus;? 
and this colossal ignorance of the geography is definite proof that he 
was not with Alexander in Hyrcania, for the humblest soldier in the 
army knew at least one thing, that since leaving Asia Minor his feet 
had marched a very long way indeed. A second proof, equally cogent, 
that Cleitarchus was never in Hyrcania and had not accompanied the 
army thither from Asia Minor will be found in App. 19. Again, 
Cleitarchus on the fir-trees, noticed above, is conclusive proof that he 
was not with Alexander either in Sogdiana or in Northern India; and 
his identification of the warlike Iranian Oreitae with the primitive 
stone-age Fisheaters of the Makran coast shows that he was not with 
Alexander on his return from India.3 

Cleitarchus then was not with Alexander in Hyrcania, in Sogdiana, 
in Northern India, or in Gedrosia;‘ that is, he was a secondary writer 
who did not accompany Alexander’s expedition. 


1 Strabo x1, 1, § (491) = Cleitarchus, fr. 13. 

2 [Arist.] mepl xécyou tpds ’AAEEavEpov, 393 b, l. 25, a very narrow isthmus 
separates the Hyrcanian and Pontic Seas (the date is not before the first 
century B.C., as part of the western Mediterranean is called tov Fadatixdv 
KOATrov). Curtius VI, 4, 17, on the left (of the Caspian), looking up from 
Hyrcania, are the Mosyni and Chalybes (of Asia Minor); vil, 4, 27, Bactria 
swept by wind from the Black Sea; vil, 3, 3, Arachosia on the Black Sea. 
No one else, I think; and Strabo could hardly have known Curtius. 
Pliny vi, 30= Cleitarchus fr. 27; repeated Pliny vi, 95, Ichthyophagos 
Oritas. There can be no real doubt that the confusion of the relative 
positions of the Arabitae or Arbies, the Gedrosi, and the Oreitae, which 
occurs in Curtius 1x, 10, § sqq., Diod. xvii, 104, 4 to 105, 3, Pliny vi, 95, 
also goes back to Cleitarchus. . 

4 I am not using Schnabel’s argument that Cleitarchus had never seen 


Babylon (see § C, p. 20 n. 1), though it is a probable one. 
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C. THE DATE OF CLEITARCHUS 
[in has long been a question as to whether Cleitarchus wrote 


in the fourth century or whether he was away down in the 

third; the very little recorded of his personal relationships is too 
vague and conjectural to give any help. Everything that can possibly 
be said for an early date will be found summed up in Dr Jacoby’s 
article," which puts him about 300 B.c.; the evidence for a later date has 
never been put satisfactorily, and has chiefly consisted of matter and 
arguments which cannot be supported. As there exists one quite con- 
clusive piece of evidence for a date before which Cleitarchus cannot 
have written, I will take that first. It depends again on a right under- 
standing of the Greek evidence about the Caspian, and is indeed the 
principal reason why I have treated that matter so minutely; we have 
had a great deal too much mere opinion. I must now go back to 
Patrocles’ exploration of the Caspian, which I began in § B. 

Patrocles gives the distance which he sailed (or rowed) northward 
along the west coast of the Hyrcanian Sea from the mouth of the 
Kizil-Usen to the country of the Albanians and Cadusians as 5,400 stades 
(Strabo x1, 6, 1 (507)); and it is certain enough that, like other maritime 
explorers of the time, he used the Greek and not the short Macedonian 
(bematists’) stade.? On the usual rough reckoning of 8 Greek stades 
to an English mile he therefore went some 675 miles northward, on 
his reckoning. But the total length of the sea to the otéya or mouth, 
that is, the connection he supposed with Ocean, which he took to be 
the most northerly point, he made 6,000 stades,} 750 miles. The actual 
greatest length of our Caspian is 760 miles as the crow flies; but 
Patrocles was not as near to this measurement as he sounds, for, of 
course, he coasted. Still, on his reckoning, he was only Goo stades, 
75 miles, from the otópa when he turned back; he must have estimated 


1 ‘Kleitarchos’ in PW, to which he usually refers back in F.Gr. Hist. 

2 Anaxicrates, in Alexander’s service, made the length of the Red Sea, from 
Aelana, at the head of the Gulf of Akaba, 14,000 stades (Strabo xvi, 4, 2 
(767); Tarn, J.E.A. xv, 1929, p. 13) which, if the bematists’ stade be taken, 
is curiously close to the modern distance to Bab-el-Mandeb as the crow 
flies. But he coasted, of course, and also went far beyond Bab-el-Mandeb, 
though it is not said to what point he measured; so he must have used 
Greek stades. Ariston, in the service of Ptolemy II, made the distance 
greater (Strabo id. elpntai 5è ¿mì wAéov, from Eratosthenes), for he was 
exploring every inlet; Greek stades are not here in doubt. (See Tarn ib. 
on these voyages.) Whatever method of logging distances at sea Greeks 
had, all ships must have used the same. 3 Strabo 1, 1, 17 (74)- 
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the last 600 stades from native information. Even allowing for coasting, 
then, he got quite far enough to hear of the Volga mouth; what sort 
of interpreting he got among these northern tribes, and what sort of 
muddle he made of it, hardly bear thinking about. But he probably 
thought when he started that, on the analogy of everything he knew, 
he might find a connection with the outer sea, so he naturally found one; 
confused hearsay about the Volga would best account for some of the 
later descriptions of the otdua, for all say it was a long and narrow 
strait, and Mela adds ‘like a river’.' But the point I want to make is 
this. Patrocles was the only Greek who is recorded to have made a 
voyage on our Caspian; Eratosthenes knew no periplus of it but his;? 
nothing more, as we saw, had become known between Alexander’s 
visit and his. He was the solitary expert on our Caspian; when Pompey 
wanted to know about a trade-route, he was given Patrocles’ report to 
Antiochus I, for nothing more was known.3 And Patrocles really had 
got so far to the north, which was totally unknown to Alexander and 
those about him, that he was justified in using native information to 
make an estimate of the size (length) of the sea; and the estimate he made 
was this: ‘practically equal in size to the Black Sea’.4 But Cleitarchus 


1 Strabo x1, 6, 1 (507); Pliny v1, 38; Mela 111, 5, who adds ‘quasi fluvius’. 
The entrances Patrocles knew, or might have known, to other inland seas 
were all narrow—Dardanelles, Bosporus, Straits of Kertch, of Ormuz, 
of Bab-el-Mandeb. That his stoma lay in the extreme north is certain from 
Strabo 11, 74 and 119, and x1, 507; nothing could be said about the tribes 
on either side but the vague term ‘Scythians’. Patrocles’ strait is therefore 
not to be confused with the second eiotAous given by Strabo. For after 
describing Patrocles’ strait (x1, 507) he says (508) that one cannot always 
credit the old writers or most of the Alexander-writers; much more trust- 
worthy are the later historians of Parthia, who had discovered and seen 
more (he means his regular source, Apollodorus of Artemita, see Tarn, 
Bactria and India, p. 44); ‘therefore’, and he goes on to describe another 
eiattAous, on the left of which, as you enter the Caspian, you pass the 
Dahae, now surnamed Parni; south of them is desert, and then Hyrcania. 
This is something quite different, and is the much discussed channel 
entering the Caspian at Balkan Bay; what it was, and whether it existed, 
are matters for science. Later references to this channel are Curtius v1, 
4, 18, it is intermittent, and Pliny v1, 38, Scythians go to and fro across it. 
I need not discuss it here; but as it has always been confused, both by 
Roman and modern writers (including myself in 1901), with Patrocles’ 
strait, I am putting the distinction on record. 

Strabo x1, 6, 1 (507), onal 8 "Epatoobéuns Tov Ud T&v ‘EAAtveov yvæpizó- 
pevov trepitrAouv x.1.A. Note the definite article. 

Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 489 sq. 

Strabo x1, 7, 1 (508), MorrpokAfis ds Kal trépicov hyettai Tò TeAAYoS TOUT TH 
Tlovtixé. 
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said the same thing: ‘not smaller in size than the Black Sea’.’ No two 
men could have made that identical statement and comparison in- 
dependently. But, as we have seen, Cleitarchus was not with Alexander’s 
expedition at any point, never even saw the Hyrcanian Sea, and was 
totally ignorant of the geography of all that part of Asia; he could not 
even have made the wildest guess at the size of that sea. Neither, for 
that matter, could Alexander or any of those with him; all they ever 
knew was part of the south coast. No one at all, since any Greek first 
saw the Hyrcanian Sea, could have made a guess, let alone a very good 
guess, at its size before Patrocles; it is curious how most modern writers 
have managed to slide over this elementary fact. Cleitarchus then, 
beyond any shadow of doubt, is quoting Patrocles. And this also 
happens to be common sense; for the expert does not take his facts 
from the romantic writer, but vice versa. 

Certainly, long before Alexander, somebody Aad made a guess, a 
very bad one, at the size of the Hyrcanian Sea, which Herodotus 
recorded; and I suppose I must point out that Cleitarchus could not 
have taken his comparison from Herodotus, even if he knew that 
much neglected author, which is unlikely. Herodotus 1, 203, or his 
source, gave-the length of the Hyrcanian Sea as 15 days’ journey for a 
‘ship using oars’, and the breadth 8 days’. No one has any idea what 
this conventional expression means, or whether the ship intended were 
a trireme, a pentekontor (slower), or even something slower still, but 
it is clear that it made the sea far too small; the outside figure possible on 
his reckoning—and it is certainly too high—would give some 495 
by 264 English miles? (it is really about 760 by 400). As in addition 
he enormously exaggerated the size of the Black Sea, making it some 
1,387 by 412 miles? (it is really about 700 by 400), it is clear that no 


1 Pliny vi, 36=Cleitarchus fr. 12: ‘non minus hoc esse quam Pontum 
Euxinum Cleitarchus putat.’ Jacoby rightly emphasises that the rest of 
the passage, as Pliny says, is Eratosthenes. 

2 W. Kroll, ‘Schifffahrt’ in PW 411, tried to estimate the length of such a 
day’s journey from Herod. 11, 11, the Red Sea is 40 days’ journey long for 
a ship using oars; but no one will suppose that Herodotus knew the actual 
length of the Red Sea. If, however, he did, the day’s journey would be 
about 33 miles, say 8 hours rowing at 4 m.p.h., which is too much; a fleet 
of triremes on passage only averaged some 2 m.p.h. (instances, Tarn, 
C.R. xxiii, 1909, p. 184), and Herodotus’ expression may not even mean 
triremes. Kroll’s figures, as he says, relate to short special efforts, but there 
is nothing better to be had. But even if one takes 33 miles a day, as I have 
done in the text for illustration, Herodotus’ Hyrcanian Sea is still too short 
by one-third. Obviously nothing was really known about it. 

3 Herod. 1v, 86: 11,100 stades in length. 
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one could derive from Herodotus the statement that the two seas were 
much of a size, as in fact they are. 

Cleitarchus therefore wrote later than Patrocles. There has never 
been much doubt about Patrocles’ date; and it is now certain that his 
time as Seleucid general in Bactria-Sogdiana lies between 285, when he 
was in Syria, and 280 B.C., when he was back in Asia Minor." I have to 
ascertain the earliest moment at which he could have written, not the 
most probable one. He could perhaps have explored the Hyrcanian Sea 
in the summer of 284; but his first year in his new and important post 
is so unlikely that 283, or even 282, must be the year. He then had to 
make a report? to Antiochus I on the trade-route question, which no 
doubt had to be done promptly, i.e. in the succeeding winter; finally 
he had to write his book. He may not, of course, have written it till 
many years later; many men of affairs in this age, like Ptolemy I and 
Hieronymus, did not write till life’s active work was over. Some have 
supposed that he must have written by 280, because they believe that 
he was killed in Bithynia that year, but that is quite unfounded; 
Memnon’s text, as every one admits, says that the man killed was his 
lieutenant Hermogenes, and the name has been altered to Patrocles on 
the ground that the latter was so important that he must have been 
heard of later, if alive, and he is not; but so little information remains 
about the reign of Antiochus I that the argument is worthless. Patrocles 
may well have written years after 280; but let us suppose that he wrote 
at the first possible moment, say 282, unlikely as it is. The book then 
had to get into circulation, which took far longer than to-day. No doubt 
the Alexandrian library, where Cleitarchus of Alexandria presumably 
worked, would get a new book as quickly as any one, but, even so, 
the hostility and perpetual wars between Egypt and the Seleucid 
Empire (they were at war in 280 and 279) must often have imposed a 
considerable time-lag on books coming from the Seleucid sphere. 
Certainly, taking everything at the very quickest, Cleitarchus would 
have had every sort of luck had he read Patrocles in 281; undoubtedly 
it was years later. However, I will take 281; and that enables us to say 
with absolute certainty that Cleitarchus cannot have written before 280, 
which is the thing that matters. To suppose that he could have written 
before Ptolemy I, who died in 283—282, is utterly out of the question. 

Some of the arguments which have been used for a late date for 
Cleitarchus, like the Galatian embassy to Alexander or the time at 
which Ptolemy I got the name Soter, are worthless; and I need not 


1 On this see Tarn, ‘Tarmita’, J.H.S. LX, 1940, p. 93. 
2 On this report see Tarn, Bactria and India, App. 14. 
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consider the difficult question whether Cleitarchus used Berossus.’ But 
there are two other points worth notice, the relation of Cleitarchus’ 
date to those of Timaeus and Hegesias. 

(1) Timaeus. Cleitarchus fr. 7 shows that he took a date from 
Timaeus, but the date must have come early in Timaeus’ vast work. 
Again, in fr. 36 (= Suidas, éyetov), Suidas, to illustrate the use of ëxetov 
as a dual form, quotes some unknown writer as saying Aéyetov ToUTo 
Tipaios Kai *Ava€ipevns, éxetov Sè Kai KAeitapyov attois vootvta 
és piav Kal thy aùthv, ‘Timaeus and Anaximenes say this, and they 
have Cleitarchus agreeing with them’. (Anaximenes belongs to an 
earlier period.) To the writer, then, Timaeus was earlier than Cleitarchus, 
or he must have written ‘Cleitarchus and Anaximenes say this, and 
they have Timaeus agreeing with them’. But what was the meaning of 
a statement, or an implication, that writer 4 was earlier than writer B? 
We rarely know. It could mean that 4 was dead before B appeared; 
or that 4’s book in question was published before B’s book; or that 
A attained 40 (his floruit) somewhat before B, who therefore greatly 
overlapped him. All that these two fragments necessarily show is that 
Timaeus had published his early books before Cleitarchus wrote. 
Timaeus probably fled to Athens in 312, and according to Polybius 
finished his book in the Olympiad 264-260. If he published his book 
in sections as each was completed, it obviously does not bear upon 
Cleitarchus’ date; if he published it as a whole in 264-260, then 
Cleitarchus cannot have written before c. 260, as Niese supposed on 
other and untenable grounds. And which Timaeus did we do not know. 

(2) Hegesias. Philodemus? gives a list of authors who used meta- 
phors in a certain way; it runs Alcidamas, Hegesias, Cleitarchus of 
Alexandria, Demetrius (breaks off), and Jacoby notes that Philodemus, 
whose rule is to give such lists in chronological order, has for once 
broken his rule and reversed the positions of Hegesias and Cleitarchus.3 


1 P. Schnabel, Berossos, 1923, ch. 11 (this chapter had previously been 
published as a separate study); this would put Cleitarchus after 293. 
Jacoby, ‘Kleitarchos’ in PW, said Schnabel was wrong; this apparently 
frightened him, and in a note at the end of his book he withdrew what he 
had said. But what Jacoby did say (ib. 653), very fairly, was that Schnabel 
was wrong ‘so lange als der oben gegebene Ansatz K.’s (Kleitarchos’) auf 
gegen 300 nicht widerlegt ist’. As nobody, in view of the Patrocles 
fragment, can ever maintain a date of c. 300 for Cleitarchus again (I do not 
mean that somebody may not try to), Schnabel’s argument can now be 
treated on its merits. But, though probably correct, it is complicated, and 
I do not need it. 

2 See ‘Kleitarchos’, T. 12 in Jacoby, no. 137. 

3 ‘Kleitarchos’ in PW, 622. 
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This is not a scientific explanation; the list means what it says, that 
Hegesias was earlier than Cleitarchus, whatever ‘earlier’ may mean. 
Hegesias, says Cicero, wanted to imitate Charisius;" it was an acute 
observation of Susemihl’s that Charisius was not important enough for 
any one to want to imitate him long after his death,” and that Hegesias 
must therefore have been a younger contemporary of his. Cicero 
makes Charisius a contemporary of Demochares,3 whose public life 
lasted from 307 to 271, the most important part being from 288 onwards. 
It would seem on this that, however much we allow for Hegesias over- 
lapping Charisius and Cleitarchus overlapping Hegesias, we get a 
definite possibility, though no more, that Cleitarchus cannot have 
written much before c. 260. 

To sum up. Cleitarchus cannot have written before 280, and to 
reach even that year strains the evidence; and we have to allow for a 
possibility that may take us to c. 260. The right way to put it, evidently, 
is that he probably wrote in the decade 280-270, with the decade 
270-260 possible. 

So far so good. But it is advisable to consider the alleged evidence 
for an early date for Cleitarchus, which has been put forward with such 
unbounded, though unfounded, assurance. Everything will be found 
collected and discussed in Jacoby’s article ‘Kleitarchos’ in PW, to 
which he refers back in his F.Gr. Hist. I have been through this 
article most carefully several times, and there are three points, and three 
only, with regard to Cleitarchus’ date which I must notice. One is 
Schwartz’ belief, which Jacoby, like many others, has adopted, that 
the succession of Alexander-historians was Cleitarchus—Aristobulus— 
Ptolemy; it has already been shown that Cleitarchus—Ptolemy is 
impossible, but the question of Aristobulus must be deferred to § D. 
The other two points, discussion of which (though so much has been 
written) has never been satisfying, are the story of the Roman embassy 
in Pliny 111, 57, and the story of Ptolemy saving Alexander’s life at the 
Malli town. Of the former, especially, Jacoby says that it is conclusive 
that Cleitarchus was earlier than Theophrastus,* and that that settles 
the matter. 

(1) Cleitarchus fr. 31= Pliny 11, 57; I give Pliny’s text in a note5 


1 Cicero, Brutus, 83, 286. 

2 Susemihl, 11, p. 464 n. 40. 

3 Cicero ib. 4 ‘Kleitarchos’ in PW, 623. 

5 Circeii once an island. ‘Mirum est quod hac de re tradere hominum 
notitiae possumus. Theophrastus, qui primus externorum aliqua de 
Romanis diligentius scripsit (nam Theopompus, ante quem nemo men- 
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and must take it as read. Pliny, when merely copying out his notes, is 
one of the most elliptical of authors; he never uses a word more than 
he can help. The sentence in question is framed on the antithesis 
diligentius—fama, careful investigation’ contrasted with the adoption 
of mere reports; and what Pliny says is this. Circeii, now standing ona 
plain, was once an island. ‘It is astonishing what about this fact we 
are able to hand down to human knowledge. Theophrastus, the first 
Greek to write anything about the Romans from careful investigation 
(Theopompus, before whom nobody mentioned them, merely 
[following a fama, a report] said that the city had been captured by 
Gauls; Cleitarchus, the next after him [to mention Romans], only said 
[following a fama] that an embassy had been sent [by them] to Alexander, 
though Cleitarchus already had something more than fama to go on), 
even gave the measurement of the island of Circeii as 80 stades round’, 
etc. There are two remarks to be made about this translation. When 
Pliny says that Cleitarchus was already giving something more than 
fama, he implies that Theopompus, whom he makes Cleitarchus’ pre- 
decessor, gave a fama only, and that Cleitarchus too gave a fama, but 
that in his case he had something more than fama to go on. Again, 
Cleitarchus is only put next to Theopompus in the category fama; he 
is in no way connected with Theophrastus in the category diligentius; 
and the passage has no bearing at all on his date in relation to the date of 
Theophrastus. (On Pliny’s text see also Addenda.) 

So far Pliny’s actual wording; we must now turn to the more im- 
portant matter, the substance of his statement, and see what business 
he had, if any, to bring in Cleitarchus at all in this connection. Pliny, 
of course, can make very bad mistakes when he chooses; I need only 
instance his list of inventors, the extraordinary list of peoples which I had 
to investigate elsewhere,” the yarns about the circumnavigation of 
Europe-Asia in 11, 67 (167-170). But to show that he makes bad 
mistakes does not prove that he made one here. Again, some of his 
statements in this passage are at best dubious; in the whole voluminous 
list of Theophrastus’ writings it is impossible to find any title which 
even suggests an investigation connected with Rome, and in fact Pliny 
is contradicted flatly by the earlier author Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 


tionem habuit, urbem dumtaxat a Gallis captam dixit, Cleitarchus ab eo 
proximus legationem tantum ad Alexandrum missam, hic iam plus quam 
e fama), Circeiorum insulae et mensuram posuit stadia octoginta’, etc. 

1 Pliny uses diligentia to mean historical investigation; e.g. vi, 59, ‘non 
tamen est diligentiae locus, adeo diversa et incredibilia traduntur’. 

2 Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 285. 
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who says that Hieronymus of Cardia was the first, so far as he knew, 
to give even a brief account of Roman &pyaioAoyia, and Timaeus 
the second; and Pliny may be wrong about Theopompus being the 
first to mention the taking of Rome by the Gauls, for both Heracleides 
Ponticus and Aristotle mentioned it? (though the former in strange 
guise), and we cannot decide the question of priority of date. But even 
if he made a mistake about Theophrastus or Theopompus, it would 
not prove that he was making one about Cleitarchus. Some have 
believed that he did, and that Cleitarchus’ name is a mistake, two 
reasons being given. One is that Diodorus xvii does not give the 
Roman embassy among those he does give, and Diodorus xvii is 
Cleitarchus; the other is that Arrian names two writers, Aristos and 
Asclepiades, as giving the Roman embassy and doesnot name Cleitarchus; 
but the second reason is indeterminate and the first invalid, for, as we 
shall see (§ F), Diodorus xvu is not Cleitarchus. We must cut all this 
out for the present, and start afresh on a consideration of the Roman 
embassy. 

It is certain that Rome never did send an embassy to Alexander; 
hardly any competent scholar now believes that she did. Every em- 
bassy had to be recorded in the Journal as a matter of course. Ptolemy 
gave, from the Journal, a list of the genuine embassies sent to Babylon, 
which included three from Italy (Bruttians, Lucanians, Etruscans), but 
he did not (Arrian says) give one from Rome.3 He could not have 
omitted it from his list had he found it, so it was not in the Journal; 
that is, no such embassy was sent. Arrian begins with a list of the 
genuine embassies sent to Babylon. He continues with a number of 
others, not including Rome, which were alleged to have been sent 
(Aéyetor), and adds that people say (Aéyovowv) that these envoys 
asked Alexander to settle their differences, so that he appeared to himself 
and to those about him to be ruler of the whole earth and the sea, yñs 
Te Atraons Kal OaAdoons kúpiov (no embassy came from the sea). But 
(Arrian continues) Aristos and Asclepiades4 say that the Romans sent 
an embassy also, and that Alexander was struck by the bearing of the 


t Ant. Rom. 1, 5, 8=Jacoby 11, no. 154 (Hieronymos), fr. 13. Had Pliny 
continued the category diligentius, Hieronymus must anyhow have come 
next. 

2 Plut. Camillus, xxu. 

3 This and the following stories are Arr. vil, 15, 4—6. 

4 Asclepiades is never mentioned elsewhere. Aristos is earlier than Strabo; 
fragments in Jacoby 11, no. 143, p. 812, who rightly declines to identify 
him with the minister of Antiochus II, an identification for which no 
shred of evidence exists. 
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envoys and prophesied something of the future greatness of Rome, tı 
Tis Eoouévns és TO Etrerta Suvauews povtTevoacbat. The story of the 
embassy cannot be separated from Alexander’s prophecy, which is an 
essential part of it; Ido not mean that the prophecy proves that there was 
no such embassy—that is already proved—but that, when its wording 
is considered, it shows that the story of the embassy is a very late one. 
What then exactly, in the story, did Alexander prophesy? Obviously 
the words given by Arrian in his introductory Aéyos: Rome would be 
ruler of land and sea. 

We now know where we are. It is the famous prophecy in the 
Alexandra of Pseudo-Lycophron that Rome would have yñs xai 
PaArdaons okğmTpa Kal povapyiav, sole rule over land and sea, ‘sea’ 
meaning the Mediterranean.’ As no such prophecy, as regards the sea, 
could have been made until Rome had settled with Carthage (202 B.c.), 
and, as regards the land, till she had tried conclusions with Macedonia 
(Cynoscephalae, 197 B.c.), there can, to my mind, be no doubt that the 
Alexandra is later than 197 B.c. (I fully accept 196 B.C. as its date)? and 
that the prophecy attributed to Alexander presupposes, and is later 
than, the Alexandra. But here we have to bear in mind the great silence 
about Alexander in the second century B.c., and the revival of interest 
in him in the middle of the first century B.c., the age of Caesar, Pompey, 
and Crassus, who all (in literature at least) aspired to be new Alexanders. 
We here get two lines of thought, or invention, at work. The first 
century B.C. was an age of prophecies; and though doubtless most of 
those burnt by Augustus were prophecies of Rome’s fall, there cannot 
fail to have been also prophecies ex eventu of Rome’s greatness, following 
the lead given in the Alexandra; that document can hardly have stood 
alone, and indeed another prophecy of the sort, Melinno’s ode To 
Rome, probably early first century,3 has survived. That was one line; 
the other was the line taken by the famous J/evissimi against whom Livy 
polemicised,‘ the glorification of Alexander as against Rome. To this 
period belongs the document called Alexander’s Utropviyera, his 
fictitious Plans (see App. 24), designed to show that, had he lived, he 
would have conquered the whole Mediterranean and had what Rome 


1 Alexandra, |. 1229. As no embassy came to Alexander from the sea, it is 
obvious that Arrian’s phrase about Alexander appearing to be ruler of 
land and sea was not merely a result of the (land) embassies, but was 
taken from somewhere else. See post, and Note at the end of this section. 

2 Ziegler’s date in PW, art. ‘Lykophron’ (8), reached after a most thorough 
investigation. See further the Note at the end of this section. 

3 On the date see A. Momigliano, J.R.S. xxxil, 1942, p. §4 n. 12. 


4 See App. 24, p. 396. 
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in fact had later, rule over the Mediterranean and its lands; and also 
the document which gave the fictitious Embassies (see App. 23), 
designed to show that, even in life, he appeared (says Arrian) to be ruler 
of the Mediterranean and its lands, that is, appeared to be in the position 
which Rome in fact occupied but which he would have had had he 
lived. Now the story of the Roman embassy was not given in the 
document! which gave the other fictitious embassies, and must there- 
fore be later. In this story Rome is made to honour Alexander with an 
embassy, but Alexander in his turn follows the line started in the 
Alexandra and prophesies (but ex eventu) the coming greatness of 
Rome; in other words, this, the latest? of these first-century inventions, 
is intended to combine both lines of thought in a sort of reconciliation, 
that reconciliation of East and West which some men hoped would 
follow Actium: Rome honours Alexander with an embassy, Alexander 
in turn honours Rome with a prophecy. Small wonder that, in an age 
which had ‘rule by land and sea’ in its mind, the phrase ‘terra marique’, 
by land and sea, played such a part in Augustus’ story after Actium.3 

To return to Pliny. If, then, the story of the Roman embassy and 
Alexander’s prophecy was invented in the latter part of the first 
century B.C., it was not related by Cleitarchus of Alexandria in the 
earlier part of the third century; consequently Cleitarchus’ name has no 
business in Pliny here at all, and the Pliny passage has no bearing on 
Cleitarchus’ date; the form and the substance of that passage are at one 
in proving that much. How then did the name get there? Is this merely 
another of Pliny’s unaccountable blunders? I doubt it; I think it can 
be seen what happened. Arrian ascribes the story to two obscure 
writers, one virtually, one entirely, unknown; both then, presumably, 
had a common source, and the author of that source, the original 
inventor, must be presumed to have ascribed his work to Cleitarchus. 
Nothing was commoner in the later Hellenistic period (and under the 
early Roman Empire also) than for obscure writers to tack their 
effusions on to some well-known name of the past;+ and Pseudo- 


1 On this document, which lies behind the accounts in Arrian, Diodorus, 
and Justin, see App. 23. 

2 App. 23, p. 376. 

3 The phrase ‘terra marique’ became especially attached to Octavian after 
Actium; Horace fixed it instantly (Epode 1x, 27) and Augustus used it in 
Res Gestae 13 and on the temple at Nicopolis, ’Apy. AAT. Ix, 1924-5, 
Tapapt. p. 1; for other references see Momigliano, op. cit. p. 53 nn. 44, 45. 

4 In the chapter-headings to his vol. 11, Susemihl gives 59 names beginning 
with Pseudo-, including writers of forged letters; there are a few more in 
vol. 1, or scattered about the notes, and new ones can now be added, as 
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Cleitarchus took in Pliny. That appears to be the only possible ex- 
planation of Cleitarchus’ name in the Pliny passage in question. 

(2) Cleitarchus’ story of Ptolemy shielding Alexander at the Malli 
town is interesting, because it has often been treated as proof positive 
that Cleitarchus wrote before Ptolemy I, whereas it does show that 
he wrote after that king’s death. Of the untruth of the story there is 
no doubt, because Arrian (v1, 5, 4599.) gives, from the Journal through 
Ptolemy, the official list of the gold crowns bestowed at Susa (gold 
crowns were too important not to appear in the Journal); Peucestas 
and Leonnatus were crowned first, explicitly for shielding Alexander 
at the Malli town; then Nearchus and Onesicritus for their services at 
sea; then Hephaestion, and then the other Bodyguards (which would 
include Ptolemy). 

Cleitarchus’ story is given by Curtius’ and Arrian.* Curtius reports 
Cleitarchus as saying that Ptolemy was present at the battle (at the 
Malli town). But, he continues, Ptolemy (in his book) has recorded 
that he was absent, sent on an expedition (note the rhetorical antithesis 
adfuisse—afuisse, which shows that Curtius is merely giving the tenor 
of what Ptolemy actually wrote). Arrian takes us a little further. All 
writers agree, he says, that Peucestas was one of the two who shielded 
Alexander, but there is no agreement about Leonnatus and Abreas. 
For, he continues, some (i.e. Cleitarchus primarily) wrote (aorist) that 
it was Ptolemy who went up the ladder with Peucestas and shielded 
Alexander as he lay, from which he got the name Soter; and yet 
Ptolemy has written (perfect) that he was not even present at the 
business, but that he, in command of an army (or expedition), was 
fighting other battles and against other barbarians. This has been taken 
to mean that Ptolemy explicitly contradicted Cleitarchus’ account 
(expressis verbis),3 but that is not in the Greek (o1 the Latin either). 
The words xalto: dvoytypagev (perfect) show that it is Arrian 
Pseudo-Aristippus, Pseudo-Isidore, Pseudo-Lycophron. Add to these the 
13 names of ‘Schwindelautoren’ in the Plutarchean pseudepigrapha 
(Jacoby, 11a, nos. 284 to 296). 

IX, 5, 21: ‘Ptolemaeum, qui postea regnavit, huic pugnae adfuisse auctor 
est Cleitarchus et Timagenes. Sed ipse, scilicet gloriae suae non refragatus, 
afuisse se, missum in expeditionem, memoriae tradidit.’ 

VI, 11, 8: MToàspaiov yàp tov Adyou Foti of dvéypayav Ẹuvavapñval Te 
*AAcEdvipew Kata Thy KAlpaxa dyoU Meuxéote kal tnrepactrica keipévov, for 
which he got the name Soter; xalto1 avtds TltoAeuatos dvayéypagev ovdé 
tTrapayevictal TouTw TH Epyw AAG oTpaTIGS yàp auTds fyoupEVoS 
GAAas pdryectat pdyas Kal trpds &AAous BapBdpous. It is certain from Curtins 
that éotiv of means primarily Cleitarchus. 

3 Jacoby’s phrase, ‘Kleitarchos’ in PW, 625. 
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himself speaking: Cleitarchus said so-and-so and yet Ptolemy has 
written, i.e. and yet it can be read in Ptolemy’s book. If anything more 
be implied in kaito, it is that Cleitarchus ought to have known this. 
What we have, in both Arrian and Curtius, are merely these authors’ 
statements that two discrepant accounts existed, not statements that 
Ptolemy was contradicting Cleitarchus or any one else. Besides, 
Ptolemy never explicitly contradicted anybody; things that he believed 
to be wrong or unfounded he usually just omitted,’ and his own state- 
ments never show that different versions of a thing existed, if they did. 

I need not labour this, for every one can read what Ptolemy did say, 
though it seems to have escaped notice. Arrian (VI, 5, 5-6) gives 
Ptolemy’s account of the Malli campaign. Alexander planned a great 
drive. Hephaestion with his command was sent down the Chenab 
5 days in advance, to catch the enemy driven forward; Ptolemy with 
his command was to follow Hephaestion at 3 days’ interval, to catch 
any enemy breaking westward across the Chenab; Alexander and 
Perdiccas with their forces were to cross the desert and round up the 
Malli from the east; Craterus was to follow down the Chenab to guard 
against a break back. Hephaestion was to halt when he reached the 
junction of the Chenab and the Ravi and wait till Alexander, Ptolemy, 
and Craterus all joined him. The main body of the Malli, however, 
spoilt the plan by breaking eastward across the Ravi (they were trying 
to join their allies the Oxydracae), though evidently Ptolemy did have 
some fighting; it was after driving them back across the Ravi that 
Alexander got his wound, which compelled his army on the Ravi to 
halt where it was; the original plan was now incapable of fulfilment, 
and word must have been sent to Hephaestion and Ptolemy to rejoin 
Alexander; it was presumably some days before Ptolemy arrived, and 
doubtless he recorded that fact. His account of the campaign sufficiently 
showed that he was not, and could not have been, at or near the Malli 
town when Alexander was wounded; no contradiction of any one who 
said otherwise was needed. 

How has this been turned into a ‘proof’ that Cleitarchus wrote 
before Ptolemy I? The argument runs thus: one of them was contra- 
dicting the other (a false premise as regards Ptolemy); but Cleitarchus 
of Alexandria could not have contradicted his own king; therefore 
Ptolemy is contradicting him, which means that he wrote before 
Ptolemy. I am inclined to agree that Cleitarchus could not have 
contradicted his king if he wrote in that king’s lifetime; but this is the 
point at issue, and itis merely assumed. But if he wrote under Ptolemy II, 
1 H. Strasburger, Prolemaios und Alexander, 1934, pp. 50, 55. 
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as we know he did (there is no getting over the Patrocles fragment), 
then the argument falls to the ground. For Ptolemy II, who honoured 
his father so greatly in the pompe described by Callixenus, would 
certainly have had no objection to Cleitarchus saying to him: ‘Your 
great father was too modest about his own exploits. We all know that 
he was the hero of the day, though he omitted the incident from his 
book.’ I am not making this up; it was what Cleitarchus did say, not 
of course to Ptolemy II but in his history. For readers will have 
noticed that, so far, I have omitted one clause in Curtius. Curtius says: 
“Sed ipse (Ptolemy), scilicet gloriae suae non refragatus, afuisse se’, etc.— 
‘of course not gainsaying (or denying) his own renown’. The reason 
Curtius put these words in can only have been that somebody had said 
that Ptolemy was gainsaying his own renown; and ‘somebody’ can 
only be Cleitarchus, whom Curtius is talking about. ‘Your great 
father was too modest’ is not myself but Cleitarchus; and Curtius is 
sarcastically contradicting Cleitarchus,’ for he knew well enough that 
neither Ptolemy nor any other Macedonian or Greek was ever modest 
about his exploits. Witness Ptolemy’s own description of his duel with 
the Indian chief;* doubtless it was a feat, and Ptolemy does not let you 
forget it. The principle underlying the ‘vote of Themistocles’, strange 
as it may seem in England to-day, was deep-seated in the Greek nature 
of twenty-three centuries ago. 

Cleitarchus then was not earlier than Theophrastus (died in the 
Olympiad 288-284), and did not write before Ptolemy I (died 283-282); 
both these beliefs are baseless. But there still remains one matter to 
consider: Schwartz’ view, so generally adopted since, that Aristobulus 
was later than, and used, Cleitarchus. If any one had happened to 
remember that a baboon is not a monkey (see § D), it could have been 
seen long ago that it was Cleitarchus who used Aristobulus. 


Note on Alexandra, |. 1229 (see ante, p. 24 n. 1) 


In a valuable study of the history of the phrase terra marique, J.R.S. XXXII, 
1942, p- 53, Dr A. Momigliano has made it merely a formula, having little 
relation to facts. I am not too sure about this, and in any case I agree with 
Prof. F. W. Walbank, C.Q. XXXVI, 1942, p. 137, who also has doubts on the 
subject, that even a traditional formula (it can be traced back to after the 
siege of Rhodes in 304 B.c. if Anth. Pal. v1, 171 is of the date it professes to 
be) must not be too patently contradicted by the real situation; and as its 
use by and for Augustus was real enough, formula or no formula, so there- 
fore may any other instance of its use be. Its use for Philip V, between 


1 On Curtius’ sarcasm see § G, p. 93. 2 Arr. IV, 24, 3 5g. 
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Lade and Cynoscephalae, was doubtless mere flattery; but the contradiction 
of that flattery by the author of the Alexandra some six years later, after 
Cynoscephalae, was real. Now there have always been scholars who have 
continued to believe that the Alexandra was written, much earlier than this, 
by the real Lycophron, Menedemus’ friend, despite its new use of the old Greek 
invention of the Romans being Aeneadae, Trojans;' and Momigliano, who 
takes this view, has sought to connect the Alexandra prophecy with Rome’s 
defeat of Pyrrhus by land in 274. But the prophecy says that Rome will have 
yñs Kal BaAdoons okñmTpa Kai povapxiav, ‘sole rule’ over land and sea (i.e. 
over the Mediterranean at least); and not only is yovapyia« something new, 
but the sea cannot be left out, formula or no formula. Even in 196 the 
prophecy about the sea was a pretty long shot, seeing that Rome’s povapyia 
over the Mediterranean was not really established till Pompey’s time; still, a 
prophet might have considered it a good bet. But how about 274? I fear 
that, as regards the sea, I cannot follow Momigliano’s version of the facts 
of the time (pp. Go sq.) and must give my own. When the war with Pyrrhus 
began, Rome’s navy consisted of two duumviral squadrons of ten small ships 
apiece; she could not face even Tarentum at sea. In her treaty of alliance 
with Carthage in 279 (Polyb. 111, 25, 3-5) the whole of the sea-affair, warships 
and transports alike, was undertaken exclusively by Carthage; and in 276, 
in a great naval battle, Carthage destroyed Pyrrhus’ Syracusan fleet, which 
ended Carthage’s secular duel with Syracuse and left her sole mistress of the 
western Mediterranean, with an enormous naval reputation. How is it 
possible that in or soon after 274, with the great fleet of Carthage in firm 
control of the western Mediterranean, the still greater fleet of Egypt in 
control of the eastern, and Rome’s sea-power hardly that of a second-class 
Greek city, somebody should prophesy that Rome would have the sole 
dominion over the whole Mediterranean? It is not possible. We know that 
a few years later circumstances were to force Rome to become a naval power. 
No one in 274 knew it.—I fear that, as regards Momigliano’s dating, I have 
still not been convinced by his later study, C.Q. XXXIX, 1945, p- 49. 


D. ARISTOBULUS AND CLEITARCHUS 


TRABO speaks of monkeys in India.* In the wood near the Jhelum 
S where Alexander cut timber for building his ships on that river 

there lived, he says, an enormous number of very large monkeys 
(KepxoTri61\Kwov), so that when the Macedonians once saw them on 
certain bare hills standing upright in rank and facing them, they got 
the impression of an army and prepared to attack, but Taxiles told them 
what it was. The latter part of this sentence has nothing to do with 
1 On this see Momigliano, J.R.S. xxxv, 1945, pp. 99-104. 
2 Strabo xv, 1, 29 (699). èv 5è Ti AeyGelon ČAN kal Td TÕv Kepkomðýrov 


Bin yoUvtar TAF Gos UrrepBaAAOv Kal Td péyeðos dyolws: ote Tous MoxeSdvas 
TroTé [Sévtas ëv tiow åkpoñoplais widais totdtas iv ther Kata péTotrov 
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monkeys living in the woods; these were baboons, living in the open. 
The baboon, once numerous enough in India, is now said to be extinct 
there; but it is common in South Africa, and the appearance of a military 
formation adopted by a herd of baboons when expecting an attack is a 
well-known thing. Strabo then, having attributed the baboons’ military 
formation to monkeys, returns to his monkeys and says they live in 
trees and are imitative and are caught in two ways. In one, the hunter 
washes his eyes in a basin of water and then retires, leaving a basin of 
bird-lime instead of the water; the monkeys wash their eyes in the 
bird-lime, and are blinded and so caught. In the other, the hunter 
puts his feet into sacks as if they were shoes and then retires, leaving 
sacks smeared inside with bird-lime; the monkeys put these on, and 
so are caught. (Whether monkeys are, or ever were, caught like this 
I do not know; it is immaterial for what I want.) Strabo’s source, then, 
has mixed up baboons and monkeys and two totally different matters— 
the military formation of the baboons, who live in the open, and the 
ways of catching monkeys, who live in trees, through their imitative- 
ness. 

Now two writers could not, independently, have made this particular 
confusion of monkeys and baboons and at exactly the same point in 
their accounts of monkeys; but Strabo’s story is given in a named 
fragment of Cleitarchus,' who never was in India, with the same con- 
fusion at thesame point, though with certain differences later. Cleitarchus 
says that in India are races of monkeys, mé@txwv, very big. In 
mountainous places they are so numerous that Alexander with his 
army was astounded when he saw a crowd of them, thinking that he 
was looking at an army drawn up and lying in wait for him; for by 
some chance the monkeys (miðnkoi) were standing erect when they 
appeared to him. These creatures are not caught with nets or hunting 
dogs; they will dance if they see a man dancing, or will try to play the 


TOAAOUs. . .oTpaToTréb0v AaPeiv pavtaclav Kal dpufioa pèv im’ atrrous as 
TroAeplous K.T.A. Ñ 5è Opa ToŬ zwou SitT1.—I note for completeness that 
this passage and that from Cleitarchus which here follows are given on 
p. 75 of W. C. McDermott, The Ape in Antiquity, 1938, but are not 
examined in any way; he has not noticed the reference to baboons, and is 
not concerned with sources. 

Cleitarchus fr. 19 (16) = Aelian, N.4. xvir, 25. Aéyet 5è KAeltapyos mOhkwov 
tv ’lvBois elvat yévn trowKlAa thy xpdav, peyćðsi SE péyiota. v 5é Tols 
xwplois toils dpefois tocotTov attõv Td TAGs elvan, cos "AAEEavipdv pyar 
Tov MiAltrovu Kal wavy KatamAayfivar ou Kal TH olkelor Suvdper, olópevov 
&Opdous lSduvTa otpatiav Spay ouveiAeypévnv kal EAAOxSoav avd: dpGol 5è 
pa cav of miénKor karà TUyny tyika ipávnoav. Onpdvtai 5È ovTo1 K.T.A. 
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flute, and will imitate a man putting his shoes on or smearing his eyes 
with honey.' The confusion of baboons and monkeys is thus rather 
more complete than in Strabo, and the two stories have fused further. 
Cleitarchus then gives Strabo’s two stories of catching monkeys through 
their imitativeness, but with differences; the shoes the monkeys put on 
are made of lead with nooses attached, and the man washes his eyes, 
not in water, but in honey, bird-lime being then substituted for the 
honey.” That this version and Strabo’s are connected, and must both 
derive from a common source, is conclusively shown by the confusion 
of baboons with monkeys and by the identical reference to the baboons’ 
military formation; that Cleitarchus’ version is later than, and pre- 
supposes, Strabo’s version, is conclusively shown by the fact that 
water, which makes sense, is replaced by honey, which makes nonsense 
(a man washing his eyes in honey would have them closed up), while 
for sacks bird-limed inside, which also makes sense, are substituted the 
difficult and expensive leaden shoes with nooses, with no explanation 
of how the nooses are supposed to work. This is all I need; but the 
nooses, in fact, belong to another story which follows in Cleitarchus, a 
story of mirrors and nooses with a rather corrupt text, which is not in 
Strabo; and Diodorus (xvi, 90, 2-3) has yet another version, based on 
Cleitarchus but with variations, which omits the baboons, gives 
Cleitarchus’ story of the honey, but makes the monkeys caught by 
nooses, while in Cleitarchus they are blinded by the mirrors and so 
caught. I need not follow this story out, as it is immaterial for my 
purpose; but the nooses of Cleitarchus and Diodorus, which do not 
appear in Strabo’s account and which have nothing to do with the 
imitativeness of the monkey, were brought in from some other account 
of how to catch monkeys, and Cleitarchus, who is embellishing 
Strabo’s story for effect, has mixed them up both with the shoes and 
with the mirror story, which by itself is another example of imitative- 
ness. 

Cleitarchus’ account, then, is obviously secondary, and, omitting 
the story of mirrors and nooses tacked on to it, is Strabo’s account 
embellished and worsened; it was obviously taken from Strabo’s 
account, that is, from the source which Strabo reproduced, and what 
we now have to do is to find the source of Strabo’s account, which was 
earlier than, and was used by, Cleitarchus. There is, of course, not the 
least doubt that Strabo’s source was Aristobulus; but as the matter is 
vital to the problem of the sources of the Alexander-vulgate, I am going 


1 el GedoaiTs Tiva UToypdqovTa T% plau pEAITI, Kal ToŬro Spoor GéAel. 
2 GéAeap Bt avTois dpbaAudv TpdoKerta UTrép (instead of) To péArtos Ids. 
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to analyse this part of Strabo step by step, however tedious it may be. 
What Strabo is doing in the earlier part of book xv is giving the story 
of Alexander’s march across India from Aristobulus, with many 
passages interpolated from other writers whom he names; Athenaeus 
apart, there is hardly any work of antiquity better documented." 

In book xv, after he has finished with mythology and the shape of 
India, Strabo gives (691 to 701) Alexander’s expedition across India; 
and in 702, where he changes sources and Megasthenes becomes the 
main one, he names as his sources for 691-701 of wet’ ’AAcEdvSpou 
otpatevoavtes, which excludes Cleitarchus, whom indeed Strabo 
himself hardly ever used (see App. 13, p. 274 n. 4). The beginning, 
XV, 1, 17 (691)=fr. 35 in Jacoby, is ascribed to Aristobulus by name, 
and contains three name-forms which are therefore all his, as they do 
not occur in Ptolemy-Arrian.? 

They are Hypanis, Hypasii, and ’Acooxavés (in Ptolemy ’Acooxnvés, 
Arr. Iv, 30, 5). Hypanis is Aristobulus’ name for the Beas, which in 
Ptolemy, and in the Alexander-writers generally (except Diodorus, 
see § F, p. 76 n. 2), is Hyphasis, and is most important for identifying 
Aristobulus-material.3 Fr. 35 ends with 1, 19; fr. 36 is part of r, 21; 


1 Jacoby’s fragments of Aristobulus, 11, no. 139, do not fully represent the 
use made of this author in this part of Strabo; there are other passages 
shown to be Aristobulus’ by the name-forms or other evidence. This is one 
of the reasons why I have to go through Strabo’s text of xv, 1, 17-34 (691- 
701). It is strange that no one seems to have thought of using Aristobulus’ 
well-marked nomenclature. 

2 There is a named case of Ptolemy and Aristobulus using different names 
for a tribe in Arrian v, 20, 2= Aristobulus fr. 45: FAatoa Ptolemy, 
PAavyavixat Aristobulus. The certain case of Jaxartes and Orexartes has 
been noticed, § B, p. 9 n. 2. I once thought that Arrian’s use of Bactra 
and Zariaspa side by side was another case, but analysis shows this is not 
a case of different sources. 

3 I showed in Bactria and India, p. 144 n. 3, that Hypanis was Aristobulus’ 
form, but I omitted to cite this passage in Strabo, which clinches it. But 
as the matter is important I will take the proof further, which will also 
explain an unexplained problem. A writer in Strabo xv, 1, 3 (686), 
repeated xv, 1, 33 (701) (see my note in Bactria and India, ante), who 
uses the form Hypanis, says that between Hypanis and Hydaspes were 
5,000 cities, ‘none smaller than Meropid Cos’; the phrase is reproduced in 
Pliny v1, 59, ‘nullum Coo minus’. It is of course an impossible exaggera- 
tion, as Strabo noticed (doubtless it is a mistake in transmission or in- 
terpreting for 500, i.e. the Indian use of 500 for ‘a large number’, see Tarn, 
J.H.S. xL, 1940, p. 84); but the point is, why did the writer take Cos as his 
basis of comparison? Obviously because it was his own home-town; 
see too the touch of local pride, Meropid Cos. Now Pliny says that the 
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what comes between is an excursus, Nearchus and Onesicritus (named) 
on plants. At the end of 1, 21, after the words kai T&v épiopdpwv, the 
words pnoiv ottos ought, on every principle of construction, to mean 
Aristobulus, the person last mentioned, six lines previously; but the 
details show that Jacoby (‘ Onesikritos’, no. 134 fr. 22) is right in making 
ovtos refer throughout to Onesicritus, who therefore goes down to the 
named passage at the beginning of 1, 24. From that point to the middle 
of 1, 26 (697) we get another excursus, viz.: Onesicritus and Nearchus 
(named) on rains and rivers; then in 1, 26, with the words ’AAtEav&pos 
yap, Strabo takes up again Alexander’s progress, of which the beginning 
in 1, 17 was explicitly ascribed to Aristobulus, and this (with two lines 
about the Graeco-Bactrians inserted by Strabo himself in 1, 27) runs 
on to the end of the passage in 1, 28 about Taxiles and Taxila. This 
section is full of Aristobulus’ peculiarities. In 1, 26 we get a city Twpus, 
while Ptolemy (who does not mention the city) spells the river and 
tribe Toupatos and Poupaior (Arr. 1V, 23, 1; 25, 6 sg.). In 1, 27, besides 
Hypanis throughout, there are six names between Kophen and Indus 
which are all Aristobulus’, for two of them, Assakanos and Hypasioi, we 
have already had in a named passage of Aristobulus; of the others, the 
Masianoi, like the Hypasioi, do not come in Ptolemy-Arrian; Masoga is 
Ptolemy-Arrian Massaga, and Astakenoi probably Assakenoi; Nucato1 
almost certainly did not occur in Ptolemy at all.’ Taxila, in 1, 28, is 
from Aristobulus, as is shown by Strabo’s long description of the town 
in XV, 714, ascribed to him by name; and the general statement in 1, 26 
that Alexander kept near the hills so as to get narrower crossings can 
only be from Aristobulus, for Strabo does not use Ptolemy and it is 
also evident from Arrian (v, 20, 8 sqq.) that Ptolemy made no general 
statement on the subject; Ptolemy’s actual account of the crossing of 
the Chenab bears Aristobulus out, while Arrian (v, 20, end of 9) is 
obviously arguing on his own account against some writer who had 
said that Alexander chose narrow crossings and who in the circum- 
stances can only be Aristobulus. 


writer was one of Alexandri Magni comites, and with one exception all 
their home-towns are known. Cleitarchus is excluded, as he was not a 
companion of Alexander; anyhow he was born in Colophon and worked 
in Alexandria. Ptolemy was a Macedonian prince, Nearchus a Cretan 
settled in Amphipolis; Chares came from Mytilene, Onesicritus from 
Astypalaea or Aegina; Callisthenes of Olynthus was dead. There is only 
Aristobulus of Cassandreia whose home-town is unknown, for he could 
not have settled at Cassandreia, founded not before 316, till it existed; 
he therefore is the writer who came from Cos and used the form Hypanis. 
1 It is evident from Arrian v, 1 sgg. that Ptolemy did not mention Nysa. 
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The rest of 1, 28 is a digression on large snakes, with the views of 
Onesicritus and ‘others’. With 1, 29 Alexander’s progress is taken up 
again, after leavi:.., Taxila. Between the Jhelum and the Chenab is 
Porus’ country, containing 300 cities and ‘the wood’ where Alexander 
cut timber for his shipbuilding; next comes the foundation of Bucephala 
and Nicaea; and then, beginning with the words ‘in the wood afore- 
said’, there follows the passage about the baboons and the monkeys 
which I have been considering. No one who has troubled to follow 
the foregoing analysis of Strabo can doubt for a moment that this 
passage is from Aristobulus; for the words èv & Ti AeyOelon AN 
dovetail the monkey story into Aristobulus’ account of Alexander’s 
progress, where ‘the wood’ has just been mentioned. It cannot be a 
digression, for Strabo gives his digressions as such and does not dove- 
tail them into Aristobulus’ basic narrative; also he gives their source. 
Aristobulus then is certain. 

In fact there is no one else who it could be. As the Macedonian 
army saw the baboons, only an Alexander-writer can come in question, 
and most probably only one who was also interested in natural history, 
as Aristobulus is known to have been.” Strabo neither uses nor 
mentions Ptolemy; also Ptolemy is not known to have given any 
natural history, apart from his two snake stories, both propaganda 
for Sarapis. Eratosthenes is too late; the writer has to be earlier 
than Cleitarchus. Patrocles, like Ptolemy, is never mentioned, 
and there is no reason to suppose that he wrote on Alexander. 
Megasthenes, who from xv, 1, 35 (702) follows Aristobulus as Strabo’s 
main source for a time, is cited once in the early part (1, 17 (693)) 
as saying that India produced two crops a year; but he certainly 
did not write on Alexander. There remain the two men who wrote 
both about Alexander and Indian natural history, Nearchus and 
Onesicritus. Nearchus is out of the question. He certainly described 
how to hunt monkeys;? but he has nothing about baboons and 
their military formation, and he said that some monkeys were 
beautiful, which took Arrian’s fancy and which also shows that 
he was not the source of the Strabo passage under consideration.} 
The only writer who would really have to be considered is Onesicritus. 
Strabo on India quotes him several times, for geography,‘ native 


1 He was interested in animals as well as in plants, frs. 38—40; see especially 
the understanding account of the tiny karaits in fr. 38. 

2 Arr. Ind. 15, 8. 

3 He might be the source for catching monkeys with nooses; see ante p. 31. 

4 XV, 689, size of India; 693, 701, shore of the Indus Delta. 
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customs,’ and natural history;? he might have written on monkeys, 
though we do not know. But Strabo only quotes him for digressions, 
usually as ’Ovnoixpitos 5t, ‘but Onesicritus (says something dif- 
ferent from the source he, Strabo, is following)’; he was rather con- 
temptuous of Onesicritus as a romancer,} and never uses him for 
his account of Alexander’s progress and doings, into which, as we have 
seen, Strabo’s monkey story is dovetailed; it had to be, as the baboon 
incident is part of Alexander’s acta. Indeed, it is improbable that 
Onesicritus ever wrote a consecutive account of Alexander’s progress 
and acta at all; his book was not a history but a sort of romance, an 
imitation of Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia,‘ a fact which too many modern 
writers, including Schwartz himself with his praise of Onesicritus as 
‘colourful’, have overlooked. He was no mote a liar than any historical 
novelist; he wrote a professed romance. It has always been a puzzle 
how a good practical seaman, who steered Alexander’s ship and received 
a gold crown for his services with the fleet,5 could have been such a 
hopeless historian; the answer is that he never professed to write 
history. 

I may just finish my analysis of Alexander’s progress. After the 
monkey story which has been considered comes a digression, XV, I, 30, 
31, giving the opinions of tives and &AAoi on the location of the 
Cathaeans, together with Onesicritus’ remarks on their customs; there 
follows another digression on Indian dogs, which recurs in many forms 
in many writers and might be from anybody.® In 1, 32 Alexander’s 
1 689, Cathaeans; 701, Musicanus’ people. 

2 690, hippopotami; 692, the grain Pdopopos; 694, the banyan; 695, 

colours of tropical creatures. I omit the rain falling ready boiled. 

3 XV, 1, 28 (698); cf. 11, 1, 9 (70). 

Diog. Laert. v1, 84=Jacoby 1, no. 134, T. 1, especially tii épunvelor 6è 
TaparrAtaios, ‘in the interpretation of its subject it is like’ the Cyropaedeia, 
that is, it bore the same relation to the historical Alexander as does Xeno- 
phon’s work to the historical Cyrus. Why Strasburger, ‘Onesikritos’ in 
PW, should doubt this I cannot imagine. It is unfortunate that the recent 
Loeb edition of Diogenes should have translated épunvefa by ‘diction’. 
On this passage and Onesicritus generally see Tarn, 4.J.P. LX, 1939, 

. —§ I. 
ha 5, 8. Jacoby Bp, p. 470, followed by Strasburger op. cit., doubts 
this, saying only selbstdndige Befehlshaber received gold crowns. This is 
incorrect; Peucestas and several Bodyguards, who received gold crowns 
at the same time, had never held independent commands. These gold 
crowns must come from the Journal. 

6 See Aristobulus fr. 40, with Jacoby’s note BD, p. 518, where the various 


versions and references are collected. Nothing can be made of them, as we 
have not Aristobulus’ account in full. 
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progress is taken up again; we get his route from the Jhelum to the 
Hypanis, keeping to the foothills (both name and fact are, we have 
seen, Aristobulus’), and (1, 33) the ‘5,000 cities’ between these two 
rivers, again Aristobulus’ (p. 32 n. 3 ante); the nomenclature too 
throughout differs from that used in Ptolemy-Arrian, ZuSpoxai for 
Oxydracae, Sabos and Sindomana for Sambos and Sindimana, Porti- 
canos for Oxycanos.” That all this is still from Aristobulus is also shown 
later in 1, 33 on the distance between the two mouths of the Indus; 
Strabo begins ’ApiotéBovaos pv otv (i.e. his regular source to which 
he returns) says one thing, Néapxos 8...’Ovnoixpitos t say 
other things. Here Aristobulus and Alexander’s progress alike end; 
in 1, 34 (701) there follow some remarks of Onesicritus on the swampy 
nature of the coast, and in 702 Strabo changes his main source and 
subject from Aristobulus to Megasthenes and a new world. 

The foregoing analysis should be sufficient proof that Cleitarchus 
took from Aristobulus a passage which confused monkeys and baboons, 
made a rather more thorough confusion of them, and made nonsense 
of Aristobulus’ stories of catching monkeys, most notably by the sub- 
stitution of honey for water. This one proven instance suffices to show 
that Schwartz’ scheme reversed the facts; it was not, as he supposed, 
Aristobulus who used Cleitarchus? but Cleitarchus who used Aristo- 
bulus; this of course was bound to be so on the dating of Cleitarchus 
established in § C, but it is well to have an independent proof, as it and 
the dating mutually support each other. With this, much of what 
Schwartz and his followers have written about Aristobulus falls to the 
ground, and many ideas will have to be revised in the light of the facts. 
Aristobulus can no longer be treated as a sceptical rationaliser, ex- 
plaining things away; it was his plain statements of fact which others 
took up and embellished, or worse. I do not mean that everything he 
said was trustworthy; in certain spheres it sometimes was not. But he 
is what Arrian knew him to be, our best independent evidence for 
Alexander after Ptolemy. 

There will be more to be said about this later; but first I must con- 
sider what has been put forward in support of Schwartz’ idea. Jacoby 
on this matter 3 merely refers back to Schwartz’ famous article ‘ Aristo- 
bulos’ in PW; and Schwartz gave three reasons and no more, which 
must now be looked at. The principal one is that Aristobulus said that 
Alexander returned from Ammon by the way he had come,‘ i.e. to 


1 Oxycanos in Arr. v1, 16, 1. Aristobulus’ form Porticanos occurs again in 
Diod. xvii, 102, 5, Curt. 1x, 8, 11. 
2 ‘Aristobulos’ in PW, 916. 3 BD, p. 509. 4 Arr. I, 4, §- 
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Alexandria, while in fact, as Ptolemy says, he returned to Memphis; 
and Schwartz says that Aristobulus’ version only makes sense in con- 
nection with the legend which put the foundation of Alexandria after, 
and not before, the visit to Ammon, and so gave to Alexandria a 
founder already legitimised as a god,’ which would appeal to the 
Alexandrian Cleitarchus, from whom Aristobulus is supposed by 
Schwartz to have taken his version. All this is quite in the air. There is 
not a trace anywhere that any one ever considered Alexandria to have 
been founded by a god; there is nothing about it in Diodorus, Curtius, 
Justin, or in the valuable account of the founding of Alexandria in the 
Romance, A’; it is Schwartz’ own guess, a brilliant one certainly—that 
goes without saying—but devoid of any foundation. Had there been 
a legend to this effect, it must have been alluded to in the Romance; 
on the contrary, in the Romance there was already a god on the site 
marked out for Alexandria, the old chthonian snake, later called Agatho- 
daemon, whom Alexander killed by mistake, to whom he then built a 
temple, and who was certainly not identical with Alexander, though he 
may have become one of the constituents of Sarapis.* There is of course 
nothing about Alexandria being founded by a god in the fragments of 
Cleitarchus; and indeed Diodorus, whom Schwartz and his followers 
treat as Cleitarchus, does not even say that Alexander returned from 
Ammon by the way he came; he only says (xvir, §1, 4) that he returned 
to Egypt, which could equally well mean Memphis. Curtius, 1v, 8, 1, 
might or might not mean that he returned straight to Lake Mareotis; 
Justin x1, 11, 13 gives no indication at all; the Romance alone seems to 
take him back by Paraetonium.3 The common sense of the matter is 
that Aristobulus, who was not at Ammon and who wrote long after 
the event, has adopted some version of the itinerary which was mis- 
taken; there is nothing anywhere in Aristobulus to show that he con- 
cerned himself in any way with the matter of Alexander’s divinity. 
Schwartz’ other two instances are concerned with military matters, 
which were not Aristobulus’ business and of which his knowledge was 
doubtless limited to the broad outlines; they are that he made Spita- 
menes hand Bessus over to Ptolemy,+ whereas in fact Ptolemy captured 
him, and that he made Alexander’s fight with Porus’ son take place 


1 He was not in fact made a god at Siwah; he was already one in Egypt, but 
nowhere else; see generally App. 22. So this argument is quite unfounded. 

2 This story is given in A’, 1, 32, 5 s44. (p. 32 in W. Kroll, Historia Alex- 
andri Magni, 1926). On it see Tarn, J.H.S. xivtit, 1928, pp. 214, 21859. 

3 A’, 1, 31, 1 (p. 28, Kroll). 

4 Arr. 1, 30, § = Aristobulus, fr. 24. 
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directly he crossed the river, while in fact it took place a little later;' 
and these mistakes are supposed to show that Aristobulus was a late 
writer who took existing accounts and rationalised them, a writer who 
often followed the vulgate account, i.e. Cleitarchus (whereas in fact it 
was Cleitarchus who followed Aim). There is in fact little difference 
between Spitamenes handing over Bessus to Ptolemy and (as he did 
do) dropping Bessus in a certain village in order that Ptolemy, whom 
he knew to be hard on his heels, might capture him; in either version 
Spitamenes secured the same result. As to the battle with Porus’ son, 
Aristobulus was not there and, many years later, made a mistake; but 
what the displacement of a minor engagement has to do with ‘sceptical 
rationalising’ I cannot imagine; no deductions were drawn from it, 
nor could they be. What these instances do show is, not that Aristo- 
bulus used the ‘vulgate’ (presuming that that means Cleitarchus), but 
that he had not read Ptolemy’s book; that they do show very plainly 
indeed, and it is of the first importance. The supreme instance of his 
‘rationalising’ is supposed to be the Gordian knot. I have considered 
this carefully in App. 10; the conclusions are that Ptolemy thought the 
matter too unimportant to notice; that all the versions we have, except 
that of Aristobulus, are mere propaganda; and that Aristobulus gave 
the true version, the only one not hopelessly at variance with Alexander’s 
character. The incident was unimportant, as Ptolemy realised; and the 
way in which it was worked up later is only of interest as an illustration 
of human credulity. 

How then do matters stand about Aristobulus? He wrote many 
years after the events which he records; presumably he had to trust to 
his memory and to such notes or diaries as he may have taken or kept 
himself; this amply accounts for any mistakes of fact in matters in 
which he was not particularly interested. He had not the advantage 
Ptolemy had of access to the Journal and official records, and he did 
not know Ptolemy’s book; that is quite clear. By profession he was an 
architect and engineer; he knew little and possibly cared less about 
military, and perhaps political, matters, and as a Greek he was not in 
the inner circle, the circle of the great Macedonian generals whose 
interests were war, power, and personal feuds, restrained only by the 
king they at once loved and feared. It is obvious, if only from varia- 
tions in place and personal names, that he and Ptolemy moved in 
different spheres and got their information in different ways; and we 
shall do well to keep those different spheres in mind, for here we get 
something really important. 

1 Arr. V, 14, 3= fr. 43. 
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For, to Alexander himself, the inner circle of hard-bitten Macedonian 
nobles, from whose ranks he drew his generals and governors, was by 
no means the end of the matter. He knew that he could not make the 
kind of conquest he wanted with them alone; he needed also what 
would now be called technicians and experts, and for these he had to 
go to Greece. We hear all too little about them. Diades of Thessaly, 
the expert in siege-machines, must have been of the first importance; 
later times knew him as ‘the man who took Tyre with Alexander’,' 
but none of our extant Alexander-historians even mention him, any 
more than they mention the other siege-engineers whose names have 
survived, Diades’ colleague Charias and Poseidonius and Philippus.? 
We hear of Gorgos, water and mining engineer;3 he was not the only 
water engineer with Alexander, and we just get indications later of the 
pitch to which the art of sinking wells had been brought by Greeks.4 
We hear but little more of Deinocrates, the town-planning expert who 
laid out Alexandria,5 or of the bematists Baeton, Diognetos, and 
Philonides,® whose business was routes and camping grounds, and who 
made and kept the records which were to be the foundation of the 
geography of Alexander’s Empire in the East. There must have been 
others whose names have perished—such may have been the two 
Greeks who were dining with Alexander on the night of Cleitus’ 
murder 7—apart from the well-known figures of Nearchus and Onesi- 
critus, naval experts, and Eumenes, head of the secretariat. Of this 
company was Aristobulus, architect and engineer, with a vivid interest 
in geography and natural history. We cannot talk of a second circle 
alongside that of the great generals, for we do not know; but in the 
nature of things the relations of some of these Greeks with Alexander 


1 See the papyrus, Laterculi Alexandrini: Diels, Abh. Berl. Ak. 1904, 
Antike Technik’, p. 30. His machines: Athenaeus mepi pnxavnudtov. Other 
references in Berve 11, no. 267. 

2 Berve 11, nos. 821, 656, 789. 

3 Strabo xv, 1, 30 (700). For petaAAeutts as a water engineer, see id. 1x, 
2, 18 (407); XV, 2, 3 (721), which shows that Alexander had several with 
him. This Gorgos cannot be the same person as Gorgos the ómħopúñag, 
on whom see App. 22, p. 354 n. 2. 

4 Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 148 sq., 311. For Alexander’s wells, Arr. v1, 

18, 1; Strabo, xv, 2, 3 (721). 

Berve 11, no. 249. 

Jacoby 11, nos. 119, 120, 121. Amyntas (Jacoby 11, no. 122) is not called a 

bematist, and his descriptive work is probably later, using their material; 

see Jacoby 11 BD, pp. 406, 410, and Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 55 n. 1. 

7 Plut. Alex. Lī. nepimareiv shows that they were part of the expedition, 
not visitors. 
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must have been fairly close, since they took their orders from him and 
not from or through the generals. In the Romance the engineer 
Philippus dines with him;" and though this is not evidence for the 
fact (it is part of the poison story), it is evidence for a belief in the 
estimation in which Alexander might hold a Greek engineer.* The 
Macedonian nobles might have looked down on Aristobulus as a 
Greek architect; Alexander certainly would not have done so. He was 
struggling with inchoate ideas of something greater than war and 
power politics, ideas which his nobles could not understand; technical 
matters apart, he needed all the Greek help he could get, and the 
philosophers with him were of little use. That he thought well of 
Aristobulus is obvious from his giving him the, to himself, important 
commission to restore Cyrus’ tomb, and other commissions also;3 
and in fact Aristobulus knew so much about Alexander that the relation- 
ship between them must have been closer than one would guess.* 

He well understood the feelings of the generals; about Cleitus’ 
murder he said that Cleitus had only himself to thank,5 for he came 
back after Ptolemy had got him safely away; he knew, as the sub- 
sequent story was to show, that the murder of one of their number did 
not affect the attitude of the other generals towards Alexander. But 
far more important are the things he knew about Alexander himself. 
He knew the real nature, so soon obscured and garbled, of Parmenion’s 
very intimate proposal to Alexander (App. 20, pp. 335 sq.), which he can 
only have heard from Alexander himself, Parmenion being, out of the 
question. He knew beforehand of Alexander’s intention to return home 
down the Hydaspes to the ocean, after he had reached (what he thought 
to be) the end of India;* Alexander must have told him. He knew 


1 A’, 11, 31, 8 (p. 135 Kroll). It is the story of Medius’ banquet, at which, 
in the Romance, Alexander was poisoned. 

2 Berve 1, p. 158 (a good section): an example ‘welches Ansehens und 

welcher Gunst bei Alexander sich auch einzelne Ingenieure erfreuen 

konnten’. There are a good many items of truth in the Romance, A’; see 

my remarks, App. 22, p. 363. 

Strabo xv, 1, 19 (693), meugôels err Tiva xpelav. 

4 The story in Lucian, quom. hist. conser. 12= Jacoby n, no. 139, T. 4, is 

naturally pure invention. 

Arr. Iv, 8, 9=fr. 29. 

Diod. xvi, 89, 4, which is from Aristobulus for certain; for the first part 

of the sentence, Ts 5¢ TAnaiov dpeivijs Exovons TrOAAT Lev CATHY EUTPOGOV, 

ovK OAlyny è KéSpov Kal trevKny, ét1 5è tis GAANS Ans vauTTnynoipou 

TATO0s &pOovov Kateokevace vas Ikavas, is identical with Strabo xv, 1, 29 

(698) 1) mpds Tois 'Huwdois Speciv AN, & ñs "AAEEavEpos KaTHhyaye TH 

‘Ydor Koyas eAdtHy Te TOAAHY Kai TreUKTY Kai kipov Kal GAAG TravToIa 
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(App. 10) that Alexander, being what he was, could not stoop to cheat, 
let alone to call heaven as his witness. He bee that Alexander did not 
put men to death for superstitious reasons, whatever stories might be 
told; and he knew that he was a man to whom you could safely tell 
the truth.? To him too probably go back the statements we have that 
Alexander never put anything off (see § F, p. 75 n. 4). He knew that 
the stories of Alexander’s excessive drinking, put about after his death 
by enemies or fools, were untrue; and he gave the truth, that the king 
sat long at dinner for the sake of conversation, not of wine.3 Above 
all, when on the night of 17th-18th Daisios 323 B.c. Alexander did 
drink as hard as he could and his enemies asserted that he had drunk 
himself into the fever which killed him,* Aristobulus knew the true 
reason, borne out by the Journal (to which he had not access), that 
already on the 17th Alexander felt the shivering and malaise of the 
oncoming malaria (his illness was patent to the world, and officially 
recorded, on the 18th) and drank hard to try to check it.5 How a man 
who knew as much as this could ever have been called a sceptical 
rationaliser, a secondary and unoriginal writer, passes my compre- 


OTEAEXT vaunnyhoipa, & dv otdAov kateokevdoaro; and the analysis I have 
previously given of the early part of Strabo’s book xv is conclusive that 
the Strabo passage here quoted is from Aristobulus, quite apart from the 
fact that no one else distinguished the different conifers in this way; see 
Strabo x1, 7, 2 (509)=Aristobulus fr. 19, Jacoby. 

1 The stories of Alexander’s diadem blowing away, and of the man who 
sat on the throne, which are examined in § F, p. 77. 

2 Arr. vi, 18, 1 sgq.=fr. 54, the story of Pythagoras; see 18, 4 S11 &SdAws 

Thv GAnGercv of Eppacev. Also the story of Timocleia, Plut. Mor. 259 D sgg. 

= Aristobulus fr. 2. 

Arr. vir, 29, 4=fr. 62. He must sometimes have been present. 

4 Ephippus, Jacoby 11, no. 126, fr. 3, &« ToUTov vootjaas caréBave. The story 
has long been discarded by modern historians. A similar story was told 
by the unknown pamphleteer who took the female name Nicobule, ib. no. 
127, fr. 1. Is it possible that Nicobule was represented as one of Roxane’s 
women and that this pamphlet originated the story of Roxane preventing 
the dying Alexander from committing suicide in the Euphrates, her 
solitary appearance on the stage prior to Alexander’s death? 

5 Plut. Alex. Lxxv = Aristobulus, fr. 59, where, however, Jacoby gives too 
much; only the last lines, from * Apia TéBounos Sé, are from Aristobulus. 
The Journal, as given by Arrian (see Jacoby 11, no. 117, p. 619) shows that 
on the 17th Daisios Alexander behaved normally, but drank hard that 
night; on the 18th it was known that he had a fever. Aristobulus gives the 
thirst induced by the (oncoming) fever as the cause of his drinking hard 
that night, r7th-18th Daisios. Plutarch on the day of 17th Daisios agrees 


neither with the Journal (which he only quotes as from the 18th) nor with 
Aristobulus. 
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hension. It was the kind of knowledge he possessed which made two 
late writers (Lucian is one) accuse him of flattering Alexander;' it only 
means that his book presented him in a favourable light.? 

Finally, Aristobulus’ date. He certainly did not know Ptolemy’s 
book, as we have seen; it may therefore be taken for granted that his 
book was the earlier of the two. As Cleitarchus, we have seen, cannot 
have written before 280 at the very earliest, and as Ptolemy died in 
283-282, this alone would make Aristobulus earlier than Cleitarchus, 
apart from the fact that, as has been shown, Cleitarchus used him. The 
tradition that Aristobulus was 84 when he wrote, even if true (and I have 
little faith in Pseudo-Lucian’s Macrobii as a source), does nothing to 
fix his date, for it is not known when he was born; we only know that 
in 324 Alexander, who regarded the restoration of Cyrus’ tomb as 
important, entrusted him with the work, which means that at the time 
he was a responsible man, well-known in his profession; but this might 
mean any age from 30 to 6o. But perhaps something can be got on 
other lines. He could have settled in Cassandreia any time after its 
foundation, which was not earlier than 316. Cassandreia, though rather 
independent in feeling, was anyhow in the realm of its founder Cassander, 
and Cassander, whose connection with the Peripatetic school was a 
close one,3 hated Alexander and his memory; Aristobulus could not 
have published a book favourable to Alexander while Cassander and 
his line ruled in Cassandreia. It is known that he did not in fact write, 
or anyhow publish, till some little time after 301 B.c. (battle of Ipsus) ;4 
and as Cassander died in 298 and his sons lost Macedonia to Demetrius 
the Besieger in 294, it may be taken as tolerably certain that Aristobulus 
cannot have published till after 294. Demetrius ruled Macedonia from 
294 to 288, when he lost it to Lysimachus, Cassander’s most intimate 
friend, who ruled till 281 and had at his Court all the surviving members 
of the houses of Cassander and Antipater. It hardly admits of doubt, 
therefore, that Aristobulus’ book appeared in the period 294-288, when 
Cassandreia was unde. the more sympathetic Antigonid rule. This, 


1 ‘Aristobulos’, no. 139 in Jacoby, T. 4 and 5. See Jacoby’s quotation from 
Schwartz 11, BD, p. 509. 

2 xéAa€ (flatterer) may have meant what it said in Alexander’s time, but long 
before the close of the Hellenistic period it had lost all real meaning and 
had become a political and literary catchword signifying any one who 
thought well of a king, just as a king’s minister was apt to be called his 
tpœpevos; Greek propaganda was not pretty. 

3 On Cassander’s circle see Tarn, ‘Alexander the Great and the Unity of 
Mankind’, Proc. Brit. Acad. x1X, 1933, pp. 140-5, 163 [20-5, 43]; 4./.P. 
LX, 1939, P- 59- 4 Arr. vil, 18, 5=fr. 54. 
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too, agrees with the common belief that Ptolemy I wrote at the end of 
his life; it was usual enough in this age for men of affairs not to write 
till their life’s work was pretty well over, or, as we should say, till they 
had retired. Every Hellenistic king was worked to death; it may even 
be that one of the reasons why Ptolemy I made his son Ptolemy II 
joint king with himself in 285 was to secure leisure enough to write, or 
finish, his book. If Aristobulus published between 294 and 288, 
Ptolemy, writing later than he, could not have published till after 
288; for he evidently had access to the archives at Pella, and that he 
could have had in the reign of Lysimachus but certainly not in that of 
Demetrius. Ptolemy then published his book somewhere between 288 
and his death in 283-282. 

The order of the Alexander-historians is therefore not Cleitarchus— 
Ptolemy—Aristobulus, as Schwartz and Jacoby have supposed, but 
quite certainly Aristobulus—Ptolemy—Cleitarchus. 


E. CLEITARCHUS’ BOOK 
N O ONE can glance through the thirty-six fragments of Cleitarchus 


without being struck by one thing, how little we really know 
about the writer who in modern times has been magnified into 
such an influential and far-reaching source in the Alexander-story, and 
has attracted to himself most of the flotsam brought down by that 
somewhat muddy stream or streams, the so-called vulgate, till its very 
name is sometimes cited as the ‘Cleitarchean vulgate’. We can only 
find Cleitarchus by following the lines indicated by the named frag- 
ments, and they give little indication of what line we ought to follow. 
Most of them relate to purely incidental matters, such as natural history, 
geography, stories that must have been excursuses or digressions; very 
few bear on what we want to know, Cleitarchus’ attitude to Alexander 
and his acts. It is perhaps noteworthy how many of the fragments 
relate to just two subjects, Hyrcania and the Caspian, and India; while 
there are none for the important period after Alexander’s return from 
India. 
A little help as to what Cleitarchus’ book was like can be got from 
later writers who had read it. Quintilian says he was clever but not 
honest.’ Cicero classes him with the rhetoricians, and says he was 


1 Jacoby 11, no. 137, T. 6=Jnst. x, 1, 74: ‘probatur ingenium, fides in- 
famatur.’ 
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quite ready to lie if it made a story more lively;! Strabo calls him a 
liar without more ado,’ so we may have to reckon with a certain amount 
of pure invention in this writer. Demetrius} says he spoilt things 
which might otherwise have been good by over-writing, the example 
he gives being that he describes the wild bee of Hyrcania as though it 
were a wild bull (see § F’, p. 90); at a later time, ‘to write like Cleit- 
archus’ became a synonym for exaggeration. Very informative is 
that fine critic, the anonymous author of trepi “Ywous, On the Sublime;5 
Cleitarchus’ writing, he says, was not sublime but only inflated; he was 
all outer husk, and the tunes he played were wild; what he himself 
took for flashes of divine light were only the ‘purple patches’ of im- 
maturity. Lastly, Curtius names him twice,® once to show that he 
himself takes no responsibility for the statement he quotes from him, 
and once to refute him, saying that he possessed the twin vices of 
carelessness and credulity. One cannot in fact find any writer who has 
a good word for him, beyond the admission that he was clever. All 
this gives us a pretty good idea of the kind of writer he was, a type that 
can never die out, for it is attractive to the multitude. That Cleitarchus 
attracted them in the early Roman period is certain, and there is no 
need to multiply evidence; Pliny’s reference (x, 136) to him as a ‘much 
read author’, celebratus auctor, will suffice. For the Hellenistic period 
there is no evidence, but probably he was read, or he could hardly have 
been taken up in the way he was later. It is our loss that Eratosthenes, 
who had very just notions about the third-century Alexander-literature, 
has left no remarks about Cleitarchus beyond the general statement that 
he himself disbelieved all the divinity stuff (tò Ociov) in the Alexander- 
story. 

What now did Cleitarchus say about Alexander? He related (fr. 25) 
the massacre of 80,000 Indians in Sambos’ territory, which I shall come 
to later. He did not, as we have seen (§ C, pp. 22-6), relate the Roman 
embassy to Alexander (fr. 31). He lied about Ptolemy saving Alex- 
ander’s life in the Malli town (fr. 24; see § C, p. 26), but it may not 
have been his own lie; it could have been Alexandrian gossip, one of 


1 Jacoby, T.7= Cicero, Brutus 11, 42; for rhetoric cf. also T. 12 (Philodemus). 

2 Strabo x1, 7, 4 (509) Torà yevS conjoined with x1, 1, 5 (491)= Clei- 
tarchus fr. 13; see § B, p. 15. 

3 Jacoby, T. 10= De eloc. 304. 

4 Kaerrapyixds = UrrepBodiKeds: Tzetzes, Epist. 13; see Susemihl, 1, p- 539 
n. 46. 

5 Jacoby, T. 9= mepi Gwous 3, 2. Malgouat refers, not to childish play, but to 
immaturity like that of a mais. 

6 IX, 5, 21 (see § C, pp. 26 sqq.); 1x, 8, 15 (see p. 53 post). See § G, p. 102. 
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those reports which, as we know well to-day, arise and spread widely 
without their origin ever being discovered. He told, though he did not 
invent, the story of the Queen of the Amazons visiting Alexander, 
which is dealt with elsewhere (App. 19); probably he thought it 
romantic, and this story makes it probable that it was he who told the 
companion story’ of Alexander’s intrigue with the Indian queen 
Cleophis, who was in fact (see App. 18, p. 324) a middle-aged woman 
with a grown-up son old enough to govern and to lead in battle; but 
there can be no certainty about Cleophis, for Onesicritus might be as 
likely a candidate. This brings us to the two important fragments, 
nos. 11, Thais at Persepolis, and 17, which shows that Cleitarchus 
must have related Dionysus’ conquest of India and the story of Nysa; 
it may be necessary here to consider also the reference to Semiramis in 
fr. 1o. I will take Nysa first. 

It is a commonplace that nearly everything in ancient art and litera- 
ture relating to Dionysus’ conquest of India derives from Alexander’s 
expedition. But already by Euripides’ day Dionysus, going eastward, 
had reached Bactra,? the /ast important stage on the main road into 
India; it is therefore conceivable that between Euripides’ time and 
Alexander’s he had reached India, or at any rate the Paropamisadae. 
Arrian (v, 1-2, 7) tells the story of Nysa at length as a Aéyos—that is, 
Ptolemy did not give it—and only half believed it himself (v, 3, 1); 
Eratosthenes (i.) called the story of Dionysus in India an invention. 
But Aristobulus names a people called Nysaeans, Nuoaio1, in the 
Paropamisadae,} which would import also the town Nysa and guarantees 
the bare fact that Alexander did come to a town whose Indian name 
sounded to Greek ears something like Nysa, the well-known mountain 
of Dionysus. This story is not from Cleitarchus, who (fr. 17) called 
Nysa a mountain in India, not a town; and it had already been called a 
mountain by Chamaeleon the Peripatetic (i6.), Theophrastus’ friend 
and co-worker, who must have been independent of Aristobulus. We 
have then two early stories, that Alexander found a town and a people 
whose name suggested, and could be turned into, Nysa, and that what 
he found was not a town but a mountain.* Cleitarchus might have taken 
the mountain from Chamaeleon; but there is no real trace of any 


1 Curtius vill, 10, 35; Justin x11, 7, 9. 2 Eur. Bacchae, |. 15. 

3 Strabo xv, 1, 27 (698). For evidence that the passage and name are from 
Aristobulus, see § D, p. 33. 

4 There is a curious parallel in the story of Crassus after Carrhae. Plutarch, 
Crassus XXIX, calls Sinnaca a mountain, while it is certain, both from the 
story, the form of the name, and Strabo’s express statement, XVI, 1, 23 
(747), that it was a town. 
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affinity between himself and the Peripatetics, and more probably both 
drew on a common source, one of the poetasters to be considered in 
§ E’. With the mountain came the story that on it grew a plant ‘like 
ivy’ called oxivSayos; in the Arrian story it is ivy, which is probably 
again from Aristobulus. It would be natural for Chamaeleon, Theo- 
phrastus’ fellow-worker, to mention the plant; but some one had 
played off a joke either on him or on the poet he took it from, for 
oxivSayyos is no transliteration of an Indian word; it is good Greek 
for ‘thingummy’, ‘what-do-you-call-it’, and the correct translation is 
‘a plant called So-and-so’.* One thing, however, may be noticed here 
about Aristobulus’ Nysaeans. India west of the Indus (and indeed the 
Punjab also) contained various peoples of foreign origin who had come 
in through the passes, the peoples whom Indians called collectively 
Bahlikas (Bactrians),? and who have sometimes been termed Proto- 
Bactrians; and the Nysaeans may well have been a sept of some 
Bahlika people, still exhibiting differences from their Indian neighbours. 

To continue Arrian’s story. All the Akouphis part (v, 1, 3-6; 
2, 2—4) is pure invention, one cannot say whose; but v, 2, 1 is ona 
different footing. Here we are told that Alexander wanted the story of 
the foundation of Nysa by Dionysus to be true (which may mean that 
he put it about himself), because it would make it easier for him to get 
the army to go on if they believed that they were going farther than 
the god had done. This practical military reason is an exact parallel to 
his becoming a god in Greek cities for a purely practical political 
reason (App. 22, 111), and was given by some one who knew a good 
deal about him; and as Ptolemy does not come in question, this can only 
be Aristobulus, who did know a good deal about him (§ D, pp. 40 sq.). 
But as Cleitarchus told Ais story in a work about Alexander, he must 
have connected it with Alexander; Cleitarchus should therefore come 
in Arrian’s Adyos somewhere, and there can be little doubt where it is; 
he is the of 5& Kal Té&5e &véypayav of v, 2, 7, who related that some 
of the ‘prominent Macedonians’ became possessed by the god and held 
a Bacchic revel, crying eJa—in other words a k&pos to Dionysus. There 
is an exact parallel to all this in Arrian (vı, 28, 2), where he first 
describes Alexander’s alleged Bacchic rout in Carmania, saying that 


1 The later history of the oxivSayds story may be noticed. A scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius repeated Cleitarchus’ absurdity that it was a plant 
‘like ivy’. Suidas identified it with a plant &gava, which was a tufted 
thorny affair, not in the least like ivy (R. M. Dawkins, J.H.S. LVI, 1936, 
p- 9). The end of all the confusion was Hesychius’ Kiv8ayof- of “Iv6or. 

2 Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 169. 
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he does not believe it and that neither Ptolemy nor Aristobulus gave it, 
and then says that he follows Aristobulus, whose account (certainly 
the true one) was that Alexander sacrificed yapiottpia (the thanks- 
giving for deliverance from danger)’ and held the usual games (a 
necessary relaxation for the army after its sufferings in the Makran). 
Both these stories of Bacchic revels obviously came from the same 
source, and both grew out of a perversion of Aristobulus; Cleitarchus, 
we know, did use Aristobulus, and Cleitarchus has to come in somewhere 
in the Nysa story. It is not a mathematical proof, but it affords a very 
strong presumption indeed that both stories of Bacchic routs came 
from Cleitarchus. We can now get on, remembering always that we 
are only building on a strong probability, not a certainty. 

All that we know about Cleitarchus’ account of Thais at Persepolis 
is given in two lines of Athenaeus, in which Athenaeus, after suggesting 
that Thais was Alexander’s mistress—this is not ascribed to Cleitarchus— 
goes on ‘Cleitarchus says that Thais was the cause of the palace at 
Persepolis being burnt’. This is a mere summary of Cleitarchus’ story, 
whatever it was. Diodorus, Curtius, and Plutarch all give different 
versions. Diodorus’ account (xvir, 72) is well known to every one 
through Dryden. Alexander is at dinner with his Companions, who 
get drunk; it is not said that Alexander was drunk. One of the ‘women 
present’, the Athenian Thais, exhorts Alexander to burn the palace as 
a noble act, xwpd&oas—he is to lead a K&S pos. The drunken men applaud 
her, and say the king must lead a K@pos of victory (émivixiov K@pov) 
to Dionysus. Alexander catches fire at the idea. Torches are brought; 
the king heads a x@pos of flute-girls and such, Thais leading the way; 
he throws the first torch, she the second, and Diodorus then proceeds 
to draw his moral: as Xerxes had burnt the Acropolis at Athens, so 
now an Athenian girl was burning his palace. It is a clever touch, and 
may remind us that Quintilian called Cleitarchus clever; Diodorus 
himself was not. Curtius (v, 7, 2 sgg.) differs. Alexander is already on the 
downward path, and has pellices present at dinner; he and Thais are 
both drunk; he throws the first torch, but there is nothing about her 
throwing the second; the army rush to put out the fire, but abstain 
when they see the king; finally, when sober again, Alexander repents 


1 So Nearchus in Arr. /nd. 42, 8, Alexander sacrifices tl té&v vedv Te Kal 
T&v dvOpatreov Ti cwrnply; ib. 36, 3 cwtipia To otparot gue. I appre- 
hend that owtipia and yapiothpia mean the same thing. 

2 Fr. rr =Athen. xii, 576 DE: wep! ñs (Thais) pno: KAeltapxos as altias 
yevonévns Tol eutrpnobijvar Tà tv Mepoeróe BaotAeia. The use of BaclAcia 
for a single building is very common. 
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of the burning. The x@pos to Dionysus, and Diodorus’ moral, are alike 
omitted. Plutarch (Alex. xxxvıiir) has points from both accounts, but 
mostly agrees with Curtius: Alexander is going downhill, and has his 
Companions’ mistresses present at dinner; Thais makes a long speech, 
which brings in something like Diodorus’ moral; the x@pos is only a 
drunken revel, not a xpos to Dionysus; afterwards Alexander repents. 

Which, if any, of these three accounts is that of Cleitarchus? If 
what I have said above about Dionysus be well founded, Diodorus 
must represent Cleitarchus, because of the xaépos to Dionysus; but 
again I must emphasise that this is only a strong probability. Once the 
story got started, there would infallibly be many versions; Curtius and 
Plutarch are a long remove from Diodorus. But there is one other 
matter. Curtius (see § G) gives in his book, very thoroughly, the 
Peripatetic view of Alexander; in Curtius the cloven hoof shows for 
the first time at Persepolis, though his downward course actually 
begins with Darius’ death. In Diodorus there is nothing about this; 
Alexander’s feast is a mere rejoicing over victory. If then Diodorus’ 
account be Cleitarchus’, the latter did nor take the Peripatetic view of 
Alexander’s character. But the deduction is very far from certain. 

I need hardly say that there is not a word of truth in the Thais story. 
Alexander burnt Xerxes’ palace deliberately, as a political manifesto to 
Asia. No doubt Thais was with the army, for she was Ptolemy’s 
mistress at the time (see App. 18, p. 324 n. 7); many of the generals, 
one supposes, had mistresses with them, though we only have the name 
of one other, Philotas’ mistress Antigone.’ Alexander habitually dined 
with his generals, but to suppose that he dined their mistresses too 
would be merely silly. We have in fact accounts of some of his dinners 
from our good sources; no woman is ever mentioned. As to the crowd 
of flute-girls and such, it was a Greek custom to have flute-girls in after 
dinner, but it was not a Macedonian custom and Macedonians did not 
practise it,? apart from the fact that such a practice would have been 
entirely out of keeping with Alexander’s character. These girls belong 
to the circle of ideas which made him perpetually drunken; accusations 
of drunkenness became a standing feature of all abusive propaganda, 
as can be seen in the case of Antony, and of Cleopatra (vi) also. 
Aristobulus, who knew far more about Alexander than any popular 
writer did, said that he sat long at dinner, but for the sake of friendly 
conversation, not of wine;3 that alone suffices to negative the flute-girls. 
What doubtless did happen was that, when the palace was fired, the 


1 Plut. Alex. xLvu. 2 Herod. v, 18 (very definite). 
3 Arr. vir, 29, 4; see § D, p. 41. 
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women rushed out of their quarters to see; that would be quite enough 
for a Cleitarchus. 

As Cleitarchus made Alexander lead a xpos to Dionysus three times 
—Persepolis, Nysa, Carmania—no doubt the fourth occasion is from 
him also. At Phaselis Alexander placed a wreath on the statue of 
Aristotle’s friend Theodectes, whose writings he had read with 
Aristotle; this was turned into a drunken Kdpos.? The matter is not 
important. 

Few legends spring absolutely out of the blue; and Cleitarchus, or 
rather perhaps his source, in attaching Dionysus stories to Alexander, 
did have two things to go on. In Macedonia there was a day sacred to 
Dionysus, and on that day, year by year, Alexander sacrificed to him ;* 
for Alexander, outwardly and officially, always did the proper thing by 
any god, as he did about the gods’ omens and oracles. And Dionysus 
was one of his ancestors, though Alexander never took any notice of 
the fact; he was not a vastly creditable one, and the ancestors whom 
Alexander did honour, Heracles and Achilles, were very different 
figures; the idea of Dionysus as a conquering warrior was merely 
taken from Alexander himself, and can have had nothing to do with 
any Indian stories about Siva, who had been established on and west 
of the Indus for thousands of years. If my suggestion above be correct, 
one might also add that Alexander himself, for military reasons, had 
adopted the idea that Dionysus had reached Nysa. If, however, it was 
Cleitarchus who to some extent spread the legend of the connection of 
Alexander with Dionysus, it is to be remembered that he was only a 
secondary writer, who must have largely depended on others, and the 
probabilities are that both he and Chamaeleon borrowed from one of 
the poetasters to be presently considered (§ E’). 

Besides Dionysus, there is one other mythical figure in the Alexander- 
story whose connection with Cleitarchus can be traced, Semiramis.3 
Long before Cleitarchus wrote, Nearchus, who was a truthful writer, 
had recorded that one of Alexander’s reasons for going home through 
the Makran was a desire to surpass the march of Semiramis,4 who had 
returned from India that way and had lost her army. It does not follow 
that Alexander gave this out to the army; the words may merely have 
been spoken, half in jest, to Nearchus himself, for Nearchus gives at the 
same time his real reason, to support the fleet. If it was given out to the 
army, the reason must have been the same as the reason at Nysa, to put 


1 Plut. Alex. xvii, érexdpaoe peOvwv. See Berve 1, p. 419, no. 27. 
2 Arr. Iv, 8, 1. 3 Cleitarchus fr. 10. 
4 Nearchus in Jacoby 11, no. 133, fr. 3= Arr. vi, 24, 3 and Strabo xv, 1, 5 (686). 
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the army in better heart. It shows that Alexander knew Ctesias’ story 
of Semiramis; not being a modern historical critic, he may well have 
believed both that she had existed and that she had returned from India 
through the Makran. So far the facts; but Semiramis was introduced 
further into the Alexander story, and it would seem that this was done 
by Cleitarchus. In the stories about Semiramis in Diodorus book 11, 
Diodorus shows that his basis is Ctesias, but he uses Cleitarchus also, 
for in 11, 7, 3 (=Cleitarchus fr. 10) he quotes that writer by name as 
differing from Ctesias over Semiramis’ building of Babylon, and when 
in 11, 16 he comes to Semiramis’ invasion of India from Bactra, he 
attributes to her items from the Alexander-story which are too late for 
Ctesias and can only come from Cleitarchus, whom he has already 
named. In 11, 16, 6 she gets shipwrights from Phoenicia, Syria, Cyprus, 
and the rest of the coastal districts, Tis &AAns Tis mTapaðañarriou 
x@pas, who are merely the shipwrights with Alexander’s army;" in 
16, 7 she has ships carried overland from Bactra to the Indus, which is 
copied from the ships built in Phoenicia for Alexander and carried 
overland in sections to the Euphrates; in 16, 5 she sends orders to her 
eparchs, a word proper to the Seleucid organisation which Cleitarchus 
would know, though here it might be Diodorus’ own. We get Semiramis 
again in Pliny’s story of altars being set up on the Jaxartes by those 
conquerors who reached the river,3 viz. Heracles, Dionysus, Semiramis, 
Cyrus, Alexander, and Demodamas, general of Antiochus I. The 
altars of Alexander and Antiochus I are historical, as those of Cyrus 
could perhaps be; but Semiramis is presumably again due to Cleitarchus, 
just as Heracles and Dionysus are presumably due originally to one of 
the poets he used (§ E^. 

If then Alexander did say, before entering Gedrosia, that he meant to 
surpass the march of Semiramis, Cleitarchus has worked up the 
Semiramis motive to any extent; he has made Alexander imitate her in 
invading India from Bactria, and in Bactria itself he has made Alexander, 
in reaching the Jaxartes, follow in her footsteps. As we have seen that 
Cleitarchus also made Alexander imitate Dionysus in his invasion of 
India, it is evident that he made Alexander a very imitative character, 
as at least one poet had done before him.‘ That this makes complete 
1 Arrian (v1, 1, 6) mentions Phoenicians, Cyprians, Carians, Egyptians; 

Arr. Ind. 18 (Nearchus) mentions Phoenicians, Cyprians, Egyptians, 

Tonians, Hellespontians, and men from the islands. There can be no doubt 

that Diod. 11, 16, 6 is merely an abbreviated statement of this. 
2 Arr. vil, 19, 3=Aristobulus fr. 55. 

3 Pliny vi, 49; see Tarn, J.H.S. Lx, 1940, p. 92. 
4 Strabo 111, 5, 5 (171); see § E’. 
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nonsense of the character of one of the greatest of men was not likely 
to trouble Cleitarchus, any more than it has troubled a modern writer 
who has worked up Cleitarchus’ theme.’ But I must point out once 
again that, although the probability that this was Cleitarchus’ theme 
(or one of his themes) is very high, and seems to be the best that can be 
done with what little evidence we have, the matter has not been strictly 
proved in the way that Cleitarchus’ date and his use of Aristobulus have 
been proved. 

As regards imitativeness, then, Cleitarchus is probably responsible 
for representing Alexander as imitating Dionysus and Semiramis. The 
connection with Dionysus, save for the existence of the ‘Nysaeans’, was 
the complete fabrication which Eratosthenes said it was,” and, as wil! 
be seen (in § E’), was taken by Cleitarchus from one of the poetasters; 
he was not actually the inventor of the Alexander-Dionysus myth 
which was to play such a part later, though he passed it on and perhaps 
formulated it. We have now to consider the question of Alexander’s 
imitation of his other two ancestors, Heracles and Achilles. If it was 
Cleitarchus who reproduced the Dionysus stories, it was probably he 
who passed on stories about Heracles and Achilles also; but again there 
is no complete certainty. 

Heracles is more difficult than Dionysus, for a number of things are 
true. It is known that Alexander did honour Heracles; he sacrificed to 
him after the defeat of the Getae,3 and the procession of the Macedonian 
army (forerunner of the Hellenistic form of triumph) in honour of 
Heracles after the fall of Tyre was ordered by Alexander;‘ and even if 
Heracles here really meant Melkart, the army would take it to be the 
Heracles they knew. Callisthenes’ story5 that one of the reasons why 
Alexander wanted to go to Ammon was because (he had heard that) 
Heracles and Perseus had gone there before him might quite well be 
true, just as Curtius’ story® that he wanted to see Ethiopia because it 
had been Memnon’s kingdom might be true; we cannot say, but Curtius’ 
remark that Alexander was ‘eager to know about ancient times’ rings 
sound. The story that Heracles had failed to take Aornos stands apart: 
it is not merely part of the invented story of Heracles’ expedition to 


1 G. Radet, Alexandre le Grand. I understand that the popularity of this 
brilliantly written work when it appeared was enormous. 

2 Arr. v, 3, 1 sqq.; Strabo xv, 1, 7 (687). 

3 Arr. 1, 4, 5. 

4 Id. 11, 24, 6. 

§ Jacoby 11, no. 124, fr. 14=Strabo xvu, 1, 43 (814). Cf. Arr. 111, 3, 2. 

6 Curt. Iv, 8, 3, ‘cognoscendae vetustatis avidum’. 
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India, for Alexander heard the story on the spot,' as he heard particulars 
of the ‘rock’; the latter he heard from Indians and probably therefore 
the former also, in which case it can only have been (as has been 
suggested) some story about Krishna, which Alexander adopted as 
good propaganda for his army. So far, the only imitation of Heracles 
suggested is the visit to Ammon; we are not finding Cleitarchus at all; 
so we turn to the other stories concerning the supposed Indian expedition 
of Heracles, which Erastosthenes said were as untrue as those about 
Dionysus’ Indian expedition, and were invented to magnify Alexander.” 
(We may omit the stories about Heracles’ daughter Panchaea, as they 
obviously have nothing to do with Alexander.) One is that the name 
Caucasus, together with Prometheus’ cave, was shifted from the real 
Caucasus to the Hindu Kush, so that it was in India that Heracles 
unbound Prometheus; Eratosthenes ascribed this to the Macedonians, 
i.e. the army. One may remark that Aristotle, and therefore Alexander, 
already knew, before Alexander went to India, the real name of the 
Hindu Kush (Parnasos3= Parapanisos or Paropamisos, whichever form 
be the more correct); while on the other hand the name Caucasus was 
already in use before Alexander died, as shown by its appearance in the 
Gazetteer,‘ and is still in use to-day (Kush). The story, then, that the 
name was given by the Macedonian army might be true; but it was 
taken up and spread by the poet of the Heracleia whom Strabo calls 
‘Peisander’ and who, whatever his name, was Alexander’s contem- 
porary (§ E’). The other story which Eratosthenes expressly disbelieved 
was that the Sibi were the descendants of Heracles’ followers. Once 
Heracles had reached India, the cattle branded with a club (naturally his 
club) were a gift to any writer, and this story too appeared in 
‘Peisander’. Strabo went further than Eratosthenes, for he included 
the story of Heracles at Aornos in the same category;5 doubtless there- 
fore‘ Peisander’ gave it, but, as has been explained, it stands on a different 
footing. In all this we have not found Cleitarchus. Probably he re- 
peated, and helped to popularise, these stories of Heracles in India; but 
it is only a general probability, and he had little chance of making 
Alexander imitate Heracles, unless it were at Aornos. 

The last figure, Achilles, is easier than Heracles. Alexander did 
honour Achilles, and, as in the case of Heracles, certain things are true. 


1 Arr. 1v, 28, 4, where the uG@os about Heracles is included with the particulars 
of the ‘rock’ as things Alexander heard, tata dxovovta. 

2 Id. vx, 3, 1 sqq.; Strabo, xv, 1, 7-8 (688). 

3 Arist. Meteor. 1, 13, 15. 4 Diod. xvi, 6, 1 (see App. 17). 

5 Strabo xv, 1, 8 (688). 
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Arrian gives as a known fact his ambition since boyhood to emulate 
Homer’s hero,’ and also as a fact his crowning of Achilles’ tomb at 
Ilium.?, One may also believe Onesicritus’ story that he slept with a 
copy of the //ad under his pillow,3 for Onesicritus, who steered. his 
ship, was in a position to know, and probably too Plutarch’s story 4 
that he put a copy of the Ziad in Darius’ most valuable casket, saying 
that he knew no more worthy content for it. But there are also several 
untrue stories which made Alexander imitate, or connected him with, 
Achilles; these, or some of them, must come from another poet, 
Choerilus of Iasos, though as Cleitarchus made Alexander an imitative 
figure it was doubtless he who passed them on. These stories, and 
Choerilus, are considered in § E’. 

I now turn to the one fragment of Cleitarchus relating to Alexander 
where we are on firm ground, fr. 25=Curtius 1x, 8, 15: Alexander 
killed 80,000 Indians in Sambos’ kingdom, and also sold many captives. 
Diodorus (xvi, 102, 6) has the same story; no reason is given. In both 
writers Sambos has become a king, and in Curtius his capital has to be 
taken by siege works. The facts were that Sambos was a subordinate 
ruler of some sort (oatpatrns), not a king, who fled on Alexander’s 
approach because he feared, not Alexander, but Musicanus; his capital 
opened its gates and put everything, treasure and elephants, at 
Alexander’s disposal; one town alone ‘revolted’ at the instigation of 
some Brahmans, always irreconcilable, and when Alexander took the 
town he put the Brahmans to death.5 Diodorus (102, 7) alludes to this 
account of Arrian’s immediately after Cleitarchus’ account, and re- 
conciles the two by making the whole 80,000 Brahmans; doubtless the 
killing of the Brahmans was the basis on which Cleitarchus’ story was 
founded. Now what this fragment shows is that Cleitarchus had a 
taste either for inventing massacres or for retailing massacres invented 
by others; probably thetefore the fictitious massacre of the Oreitae® 
and one version of that of the Branchidae (see App. 13) come from him, 
and he must also have described the Massaga massacre, for if he in- 
vented or related fictitious massacres he could not have omitted the one 
that really happened. Ptolemy records this terrible business, which is 


1 Arr. VII, 14, 4 KaT& zÑAov Tov ’AxIAAgws, Tpds SvTiva èk TrA1Sds gIAOTIpla 
alte fv. 

2 Att. 1, 12, 1. 3 Jacoby 11, no. 134, fr. 38= Plut. Alex. vii. 

4 Plut. Alex. xxvi, on the authority of oùk éAlyor T&v &fioniotov. 

5 Arr. vi, 16, 3—5. 

6 Diod. xvi, 104, 6-7: country wasted by fire, and many myriads killed 


(see App. 8, 11). Curt. 1x, 10, 7 has an identical account, with the fire, but 
omits the massacre. 
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discussed in Vol. 1, p. 89; but what must be noticed here is that in 
Diodorus’ account (84, 1-2) Alexander not only massacres but cheats? 
this is a new feature, unknown to Ptolemy, and (in view of my examina- 
tion of Diodorus’ sources in § F) can only be attributable to Cleitarchus. 
Now while Alexander never cheats in the good tradition—it would be 
completely at variance with his type of character—in our inferior sources 
he cheats several times: (a) over the Massaga massacre; (4) over the 
Gordian knot ;? (c) over Darius’ letter after Issus;3 (d) he contemplates 
cheating over the Ammon oracle;4 (e) he secures the names of dis- 
affected soldiers by encouraging them to write home and then opening 
their letters;5 (f) he secures Darius’ murderers by breaking his word, 
using exactly the same quibble as Diodorus makes him use over the 
Massaga massacre. There can be no real doubt that (a), which carries 
(f) with it, and (d) are from Cleitarchus, and little doubt about (4); 
if so, all must be from Cleitarchus. This shows, as will appear in- 
dependently when the massacre of the Branchidae comes to be con- 
sidered (App. 13), that Cleitarchus’ book was hostile to Alexander and 
was intended to show him in a bad light. The view, which never had 
any real foundation, that he wrote a sort of romantic glorification of 
Alexander, cannot be maintained; it must rather be supposed that the 
reason why he was much read under the early Roman Empire was just 
because he chimed with the widespread hostility to Alexander’s memory, 
more especially exhibited in Stoic (ie. Republican) circles; Alexander 
was to them an early example of the tyranny which, in their view, they 
themselves were enduring. 

This seems about all that can be said about Cleitarchus till Diodorus 
xvir and Curtius are examined. One can see the kind of romantic, 
exaggerated, untrustworthy writer that he was, inventing stories or 
repeating legendary ones provided that they served his purpose, or taking 
a bit of fact from some competent historian and embellishing or working 


1 The mercenaries leave the city under an agreement, duoAoyla; Alexander 
then attacks them; they exclaim that he is breaking his oath; he replies 
that he agreed that they might leave, but did not agree to remain friendly 
with them. Curtius omits both mercenaries and massacre. 

2 On this story, from a Adyos in Arrian, see App. 10, pp. 264 sq. 

3 Diod. xv, 39, 2, he suppresses the real letter and puts a forgery before his 
friends. 

4 App. 22, 1, p. 356, 4 phowv ye tyveoxévai; see Wilcken’s reasons for 
assigning this sentence to Cleitarchus, $.B. Berlin, xxx, 1928, p. 588 [15]. 

5 Curt. vil, 2, 35-7; Justin xn, 5, 6-8. 

6 Ps.-Callisthenes A’, 11, 21, 22 sqq.; obviously from the same source as 
Diodorus on the Massaga massacre. 
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it up—a fairly well-known type. His ignorance of the geography of Asia 
has already been dealt with (§ B, pp. 14 sg.). But as to what he thought 
of Alexander, all we can see is, on the one hand, untrue and highly 
sensational stories, by no means creditable to Alexander, such as the 
Amazon Queen, Thais, Alexander in India imitating Dionysus, and 
so on, and, on the other hand, accusations of cheating and massacre 
which show a strong animus against the Macedonian king. More than 
this cannot be deduced about his book from the fragments, and I do 
not know that it would be of much value if it could be. 


E. THE POETASTERS 


T has been seen (in § E) that, in all probability, the connection 

between Alexander and Dionysus, and certain imitations of Dionysus 

and Semiramis by Alexander, appeared in and were handed down by 
Cleitarchus; he probably also recorded some imitations of the Achilles 
story, applied to Alexander, but whether he had much, or anything, 
to do with the Heracles stories is obscure, though in some cases it might 
be a natural supposition. Now that it is certain that Cleitarchus was 
not with Alexander’s expedition, but was a secondary writer who wrote 
in the reign of Ptolemy II, his own sources have to be considered. 
Some of this has been done—his use of Aristobulus, for instance; but 
we still have to account for those of the stories connected with Alex- 
ander’s three ancestors, Dionysus, Achilles, and Heracles, which are 
untrue and which appear in our extant writers. There is little doubt 
where they originated, even if in some cases it may be quite uncertain, 
and in no case completely certain, that it was Cleitarchus who adopted 
and passed them on; they originated with certain poets contemporary 
with Alexander, all or most of whom accompanied his expedition. 
It is a source which has been strangely neglected. 

Curtius has an invaluable passage on the poets, or poetasters, who 
were with Alexander at Bactra:' Agis of Argos and Cleon of Sicily 


1 Curt. vii, 5, 8, speaking of the ‘perniciosa adulatio’ of Alexander as due 
to Greeks, not Macedonians, says: ‘Agis quidam Argivus, pessimorum 
carminum post Choerilum conditor, et ex Sicilia Cleon. ..adulator, et 
cetera urbium suarum purgamenta, quae propinquis etiam maximorumque 
exercituum ducibus a rege praeferebantur—hi tum coelum illi aperiebant 
Herculemque et Patrem Liberum et cum Polluce Castorem novo numini 
cessuros esse iactabant.’ 
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are named, the rest he lumps together as cetera urbium suarum purga- 
menta. Agis, whom he calls the worst of poets after Choerilus, wrote 
an epic on Alexander, and was one of those who were ready to make 
proskynesis to him;* Plutarch exhibits him as a type of those flatterers 
(kóñaxes) who used blunt speech as an instrument of flattery, and 
makes him say to Alexander, who had given a present to a jester: 
“You sons of Zeus all love flatterers and buffoons; Heracles rejoiced in 
the Kerkopes, Dionysus in the Sileni, and now look at yourself.’ 
Cleon? is called a regular adulator (kéAa§), who in Curtius’ story pro- 
posed that, following the precedents of Heracles and Dionysus, 
Alexander should be deified.4 There were others also; collectively, 
says Curtius, they opened to Alexander the portals of heaven and were 
in the habit of boasting that Heracles, Bacchus, and the Dioscuri 
(the reference to the Dioscuri will be presently explained) would give 
place to the new deity.5 These people constituted, or formed part of, 
what Plutarch calls Alexander’s ‘chorus’ (yopés) of flatterers;® and it 
will be noticed that every general reference to them which has survived 
always brings in Dionysus and Heracles. But apparently they confined 
themselves to these two (except for the reference to the Dioscuri); also 
it is clear, from Curtius’ statement that Heracles and Dionysus were 
to give place to the new deity, that they did not identify Alexander with 
Dionysus, which may have its bearing on the thoroughly discredited 
story that Alexander was made a New Dionysus at Athens. 

What Curtius says is supported by stories, Adyo1, quoted by Arrian; 
these stories give the substance of some of the flatteries bestowed on 
Alexander at Bactra, but do rot allude to the manner in which this stuff 
got handed down to posterity. The obscure reference in Curtius to the 
Dioscuri is explained by Arrian 1v, 8, 3. Alexander, runs the Adyos, had 
neglected his usual sacrifice to Dionysus on his day and had sacrificed 
to the Dioscuri instead; and at the banquet at which Cleitus was killed 
some had recalled that the Dioscuri had become sons of Zeus, cutting 
out Tyndareus (meaning thereby to suggest that Alexander had become 
a son of Zeus, cutting out Philip); certain ‘flatterers’ thereon asserted 
that the Dioscuri had done nothing comparable to what Alexander 


1 Arr. Iv, 9, 9, where he is called K6Aa§ and étrotrotds. 

2 Plut. Mor. Gos, c, cf. 61 c (the treatise on KoAaxKela), 

3 For conjectures about other writings of his see Berve 11, no. 437. 

4 Curt. VIII, 5, 10 sqq. 

5 Id. viti, 5, 8 (given p. 55 n. 1). 

6 Plut. Mor. 65 c, where Medios is called the leader tot mepi tov ’AAEEavSpov 
xopoŭ tæv KoAdxwv. So Plut. Mor. 331a, the poets who flattered 
Alexander’s Fortune. 
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had done.! Another Adyos (Arr. Iv, 10, 6) asserted that before the 
abortive mpookúvnoiş ceremony Anaxarchus had said that Alexander 
the Heraclid had a better right to be considered a god than Dionysus 
or Heracles. All this indicates that Curtius’ poets reproduced 
and worked up the kind of talk that went on, some of it no doubt 
their own. 

For the Achilles stories we have to turn to another poet, Choerilus, 
whom Curtius also mentions. Choerilus of Iasos,? not to be confused 
with the earlier and better known Choerilus of Samos, was also with 
Alexander in Asia and described his opera (i.e. his acts, Temporyuéva) ;3 
this took the form of a poem in which in some way, though exactly 
how cannot be said, Alexander appeared as Achilles, as is evident from 
the story—whether true or otherwise is immaterial in this connection— 
that Alexander said he would sooner be Homer’s Thersites than 
Choerilus’ Achilles. Some or all of the fictitious connections of 
Alexander with Achilles which we possess must be Choerilus’ in- 
vention. The picturesque ride of the Thessalian cavalry round Achilles’ 
tomb, while they called on Achilles’ horses by name,5 is not history 
(though one would like it to be), for the Thessalians were not there at 
all;° it is obvious poetry, and not bad poetry either, despite Choerilus’ 
reputation. Alexander’s fight with the river Acesines,? down which 
he did not sail, is poetical stuff also; it was imitated from one poet, 
Achilles’ fight with the river Scamander in Homer, and passed on to 
another, the fight in Nonnus of Dionysus with the river Hydaspes, 
father of the Indian leader Deriades. When Alexander crowned Achilles’ 
tomb, Hephaestion was said to have crowned that of Patroclus.® It was 
too early for Hephaestion, who was not one of Alexander’s boyhood 
friends, to appear as his Patroclus; it may be from the source featuring 


1 What the Dioscuri had done seems unknown, but Aëtius (S. V.F. 11, 1009) 
says that they, together with Heracles and Dionysus, were raised to the 
gods for benefiting mankind. 

2 Berve 11, no. 829, with full references; Jacoby 11, p. 828, no. 10. 

3 Porphyry on Horace, 4.P. 1. 357. 

4 Tb., ‘Alexander dixisse fertur, multum malle se Thersiten Homeri esse 
quam Choerili Achillem’. So, without naming Choerilus, Ps.-Call. A’, 1, 
42, 13. 

5 Philostratus, Heroicus, xx, 29; see G. Radet, Notes critiques sur l’histoire 
d’ Alexandre, 1, 1925, p. 12. 

6 The cavalry crossed from Sestos to Abydos with Parmenion, Arr. 1, 11, 6; 
Diod. xvi, 17, 1 implies the same. Plutarch, Alex. xv, makes Alexander 
too cross the Dardanelles and thence go to Ilium, which differs from the 
Aéyos in Arrian. 

7 Diod. xvit, 97, 3; Curt. 1x, 4, 14; Addenda. 8 Arr. I, 12, 1, a Ayos. 
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Hephaestion which Diodorus used (§ F, p. 78), but whether from 
Choerilus originally cannot be said. Finally, there is the death of 
Batis, which is on quite a different footing and requires separate treat- 
ment (App. 11). 

Apart from the poets mentioned by Curtius, another of the time is 
known who had a great deal to do with the Heracles stories, the author 
of the Heracleia known to Strabo. Heracles had naturally been a 
favourite subject for poets for centuries, and three other Heracleias 
were written later in Hellenistic times;' but Strabo calls the one in 
question ‘the Heracleia’ as though no other were known,” which may 
mean that it was the only one known to him as bearing on the Alexander- 
Heracles stories he is discussing. The ascription of this poem to 
Peisander was usual, and in one place Strabo so cites it;3 but in another 
place he expresses doubts whether the author was Peisander or someone 
else.4 Naturally we are no wiser than he; conjecture has been rife,5 and 
the name is not very material; I shall use the term ‘Peisander’, in 
inverted commas, to denote the author of the Heracleia cited by Strabo, 
which will beg no questions. It is certain, from Arrian’s explicit state- 
ment,® that much of Strabo’s criticism which I am about to cite was, 
in essence, taken from that genuine critic Eratosthenes, and it may be 
that the phrase ‘the Heracleia’ is Eratosthenes’ also; but I shall con- 
tinue to call it Strabo’s, for besides reproducing Eratosthenes he made 
additions of his own. Strabo then says first” that, to flatter Alexander, 
the name Caucasus (the ‘end of the earth’ to Greeks, Kauxacov 
éoyatéwvta) was transferred to the Indian mountains (i.e. to the new 
‘end of the earth’), and with the name were transferred the stories of 
Prometheus and his cave and of Heracles releasing him; the flattery 
here must lie in the suggestion that Alexander had gone farther than 
Heracles. In a later book® Strabo is more explicit; taking together the 
three Heracles stories in India which were connected with Alexander, 
viz. that Heracles had failed to take Aornos, that the Sibi were descendants 
of Heracles’ troops, and the Prometheus-Caucasus story, he says it is 
clear that these stories are ‘inventions of those who flattered Alexander’? 
(for which he gives two reasons) and then adds that the otoAn of 
1 See Gruppe, ‘Herakles’ in PW Supp. Bd. 111, 1118, 1121. 

2 Strabo xiv, 2, 13 (655); XV, 1, 9 (688). 

3 Id. xiv, 655, MelaavBpos ò Thy ‘Hpakdelav ypdwas. 
4 Id. xv, 688, et TeloavSpos fiv efte ANOS Tis. 

5 Gruppe, op. cit. 1118. Not in Susemihl. 

6 Arr. V, 3, 1-4, expressly from Eratosthenes. 


7 Strabo XI, 5, 5 (505). 8 Id. xv, 1, 9 (688). 
9 Id. xv, 1, 9 (688), TAGoHaTa Tov KoAaKevdvTwv ’AAEEavEpov. 
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Heracles, i.e. his Indian expedition, is ‘an invention of the poet of the 
Heracleia, whether he were Peisander or someone else’.* These two 
phrases, both using the same word for invention, tTAdoya, and both 
referring to the same thing, the Indian expedition of Heracles, prove 
that ‘those who flattered Alexander’ and ‘the poet of the Heracleia’ 
are identical; and as you cannot flatter a dead man, it means that 
‘Peisander’ was another contemporary of Alexander’s. It does not 
prove that he was one of the ‘chorus’ who were with him in India, 
but it makes it very probable; otherwise how would he have flattered 
him? 

Before leaving Heracles, there are two other points to notice. One 
is a small apparent discrepancy in our sources with regard to the transfer 
of the name Caucasus. According to Arrian, Eratosthenes attributed 
the transfer of the name to ‘the Macedonians’, i.e. the army.” According 
to Strabo, who is also following Eratosthenes, the transfer was due to 
flatterers of Alexander, whom he specifically identifies with ‘ Peisander’.3 
The poet, even if he was there, which is only a strong probability, 
certainly did not carry weight enough to make an invention of that 
sort stick; I imagine it means that the army started it and ‘Peisander’ 
then wrote about it and wrote it up. The other point is the Heracles- 
road. Alexander’s fictitious Plans included an Alexander-road planned 
to run along the south coast of the Mediterranean to the Pillars of 
Heracles, i.e. from Egypt to the Straits of Gibraltar; there it would join 
the traditional Heracles-road through Spain and Liguria to Italy (see 
App. 24). Some connection of the two roads there must be; what it 
was I do not know. 

The Achilles and Heracles stories, then, centre on two known poets 
respectively; the Dionysus stories cannot be taken so far, though it 
follows from Curtius that Agis and Cleon must both have had a good 
deal to say about Dionysus, and as regards Agis this is borne out by the 
story already cited from Plutarch (p. 56). It may also be noticed that, 
alike in Curtius, Plutarch and Strabo,4 Dionysus and Heracles are 
always bracketed together, as though what was true of one was true of 
the other. Now Curtius’ statement, that these poets as a whole boasted 
that Dionysus and Heracles would give place (cessuros) to the new deity 
Alexander, can only mean that the new deity must have done (or be 


1 Jb., WAdopa tõv thv ‘HpoxAelav moimoávtov, eite MeloavSpos Av elte GAAOS 
Tis. TOv Troingdy tev = Trointts. 

2 Arr. V, 3, 1-3. 

3 Reading together Strabo x1, 505 and xv, 688. See p. 58, nn. 

4 Taking the whole of Strabo’s discussion in xv, 1, 7 to 9 both inclusive 
(687-688). 
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doing) things of the same kind as the two older deities had done but had 
surpassed (or was surpassing) them in the doing of these things; and 
there are no acts ascribed to either Dionysus or Heracles which can 
come in question here except their supposed Indian expeditions. In the 
case of Heracles we have seen that this was in fact so; the same thing 
therefore cannot fail to be true of Dionysus, and Alexander must have 
been represented as imitating and surpassing Dionysus’ Indian ex- 
pedition. This is borne out by the fact that Strabo, in another connection 
(which I shall come to), says that Alexander in India was imitating both 
Heracles and Dionysus." 

We have therefore four named poets—Agis, Cleon, Choerilus of 
Tasos, ‘Peisander’—besides an unknown number of others (Curtius’ 
cetera purgamenta)—who were contemporary with, and flatterers of, 
Alexander, and who were all with him in Asia, at least from Bactra 
onwards, except ‘Peisander’, in whose case there is a strong probability 
but not a certainty. These men wrote poems, not all necessarily before 
Alexander’s death, in which, taking the license of poets, they connected 
him with, and to a large extent made him imitate, pretended exploits of 
Dionysus and Heracles, and made him imitate a recorded exploit of 
Achilles, together with other Achilles connections; that is, they made 
him an imitative character. But it has already been seen (§ E, p. 50) that 
Cleitarchus made him an imitative character (allowing that it is not a 
complete certainty, but only a very high degree of probability, that 
the writer in question was Cleitarchus); he made him imitate Dionysus 
and Semiramis; and in face of this there can be very little doubt that it 
was Cleitarchus who reproduced many of the stories invented by these 
poets, not only about Dionysus but about Heracles and Achilles also. 
(For Semiramis we have no evidence; probably most of her connection 
with the Alexander story, § E, p. 51, was Cleitarchus’ own.) We can 
hardly suppose that all these poets told their stories in precisely the 
same form, and Cleitarchus’ use of them would explain why Diodorus 
and Curtius sometimes have differing versions of the same story, a 
thing hard to understand when both writers were supposed to have 
drawn on Cleitarchus alone; Curtius, at any rate, may have read all or 
any of these poets—he certainly knew Agis, Cleon, and Choerilus— 
and that may account, not only for his sometimes differing from 
Diodorus, but for his occasional omission of something he might have 
been expected to give. 

I have often had to speak of these poets as a body, in the way Curtius 


t Strabo 11, 5, 5 (171), ppoúpevos Tov ‘HpaxAéa kal tov Aidvucov. See p. 62 
n. § post. 
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does, but they were really a fortuitous concourse of individuals who 
showed certain common tendencies; we do not possess the material to 
differentiate them as we should wish. Naturally some of the remarks 
attributed to, or of the personal stories told about, this or that member 
of the body by other writers may not be true; but the collective tendency 
of the group to write up Alexander on certain lines is unmistakable. 

Of course, as I have pointed out elsewhere (§ D, p. 42 n. 2), the word 

KoAa€, flatterer, which in Alexander’s day probably did mean a flatterer, 

had become, long before Strabo, Curtius (i.e. adulator), and Plutarch 

wrote, merely a common-form cliché of Greek propaganda, used to 
signify anyone who thought well of a king, just as some English ex- 
pressions to-day have become mere party propaganda and have lost 
all real meaning; and our poetasters need not have been as worthless, 
whether as poets or as men, as they appear in the tradition.’ Choerilus 
survived to be read by Horace;? Eratosthenes and Strabo, as we have 
seen, thought it worth while refuting ‘Peisander’; Curtius must have 
read Agis and Cleon, which means that their poems were there for him 
to read. But their writing up of Alexander on the lines indicated by 
the tradition about them started inventions which were not only 
untrue and foolish but which have exercised an unhappy influence on 
history.3 

Naturally, so long as it was believed that Cleitarchus was con- 
temporary and primary evidence, it was impossible for anyone to 
isolate this group of poetasters and to put them in their right place 
among the Alexander-sources; but now that they have been isolated 
and that it has appeared that Cleitarchus was indebted to them, it is 
natural to ask whether other things in the tradition may not derive 
from them besides stories connecting Alexander with Dionysus, 

Heracles, and Achilles. It is of course impossible now to find out what 

Cleitarchus’ real debt to them was, or whether other things which in 

§ E are ascribed to Cleitarchus might not have originally come from 

them also; there is not the material. But one story at least exists which 

must belong to this group. Strabo in one place discusses the habit, or sup- 
posed habit, of Greeks of setting up pillars or altars to mark the farthest 

1 Curtius’ ‘urbium suarum purgamenta’. 

2 Horace, A.P. 1. 357; cf. Ep. 11, 1, 232 599. 

3 Instances are not wanting in Greek literature of poetic inventions becoming 
‘history’. Pausanias’ account of the exploits of the Messenian hero 
Aristomenes is taken from Rhianus’ epic; the nightmare horrors recorded 
of Apollodorus, tyrant of Cassandreia, probably come, as Niebuhr first 


suggested, from a tragedy of Lycophron’s (see Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, 
p. 171). Doutbless search would reveal other cases. 
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point reached ;' and Alexander set up altars both on the Jaxartes,? his 
farthest point north, and on the Beas,} his farthest point east. Pliny 
records that Dionysus, Heracles, and Semiramis had all set up altars on 
the Jaxartes before him;* the Semiramis altars presumably come from 
Cleitarchus, those of Dionysus and Heracles from one of our poets, 
whether they were passed on by Cleitarchus or otherwise. Strabo 
records, as we have seen, that on the Beas also Alexander was imitating 
Heracles and Dionysus,5 which presumably again comes from one of 
our poets, whoever passed it on. But the point I wish to make is that 
there is a story attached to the altars on the Beas, the story of Alexander’s 
camp,° which is such a meaningless extravaganza that even a Cleitarchus 
could not have invented it; it must come from some poet, and a very 
bad poet at that. As given in the fullest version, that of Diodorus, 
Alexander orders a camp to be built three times too large, with two 
couches for each man five cubits long (74 ft.) and two mangers for each 
horse twice the usual size, so that the camp might be #)pexry (suitable 
for one who was imitating poes) and that the natives might think the 
Macedonians had been giants. This piece of nonsense of course no 
more invalidates Ptolemy’s testimony to the building of the altars than 
does the failure of a modern attempt to find traces of them.’ 


1 Strabo m1, 5, 5 (170-1). 

2 Pliny vi, 49; Orosius 1, 2, 5; Peutinger table. See Tarn, J.H.S. tx, 1940, 

p. 92. There is no reason to doubt the authenticity of these altars, though 

the Alexander-historians do not mention them. 

Arr. v, 29, 1, from Ptolemy; the citation of Ptolemy runs on from 28, 4. 

Pliny vi, 49; see § E, p. 50. 

Strabo 111, 5, 5 (171); see p. 60 n. 1 above. Diodorus and Justin do not 

mention Heracles and Dionysus in this connection, and Curtius only 

mentions them in one of his rhetorical speeches (1x, 2, 29); this may be 

against it having been Cleitarchus who passed on the notice given by 

Strabo, especially as Strabo hardly ever used Cleitarchus (App. 13, p. 274 

n. 4), whom he considered a liar (§ B, p. 15; § E, p. 44 n. 2). 

6 Diod. xvii, 95, 2; Curt. 1x, 3, 19; Justin x11, 8, 16. 

7 Sir A. Stein, Archaeological Reconnaissances in N.W. India and S.E. Iran, 
1937, chap. 1: the altars must have been long since washed away by the 
westward shift of the Beas, there examined. 
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(All references to Diodorus are to book xvii unless otherwise stated.) 


what it professes to be, an account of Alexander and his career 
written by Diodorus as a chapter in his Universal History. 

It used to be believed that Diodorus was a mere conduit pipe, that is, 
that he took some particular writer for the chapter in hand and largely 
reproduced him. A more recent variant of this theory has maintained 
that he took two writers and corrected his principal source by the other 
one;* another, that he changed sources but only used one at a time and 
never conflated two;? another, that he added to his principal source 
from any and every source he chose.3 As to these theories, it must be 
remembered that, in his own eyes, he was a historian, with all that that 
implied; he is never averse to giving his own personal view;‘ and it does 
not follow that each of his books was written in the same way. He was 
not a competent historian, but that he naturally did not recognise; he is 
personally rather stupid, but honestly in earnest; he writes what he 
thinks is history, and in book xvir, when he comes across some story 
which he doubts, he gives it as a Aeyduevov, ‘so they say’, exactly as 
Arrian does.5 If modern source-analysis has led to one result more 
certain than others, it is that the main source of his books xviI—xx, 
omitting the Sicilian parts, is Hieronymus of Cardia; but, even so, he 
inserts at his pleasure items from other writers or from his own know- 
ledge, and his account of the affairs of old Greece is from a different 
writer altogether.® Again, take the remaining book which has a good 
deal to do with the Hellenistic world, book 11. There is no principal 
source here at all; it is a medley of many sources, some of which leap 
to the eye—Ctesias, Herodotus, Aristobulus, Cleitarchus, Iambulus, 


| MUST now turn to Diodorus book xvi and consider it by itself as 


1 See R. Laqueur, Timaios von Tauromenion und Nikolaos von Damaskos, 1936 
(offprint of two PW articles with an Introduction). 
2 N. G. L. Hammond on book xvi, C.Q. XXXI, 1937, p- 79; XXXII, 1938, 


p. 137 (summary, p. 149). 
3 SF Schubert, Die Quellen der Geschichte der Diadochenzeit, 1914, and see 


4 Eg. 6, 3, Darius a worthy opponent; 38, 4-7, his personal view of 
Alexander and of the part played by Tux and &peTh, an important passage; 
52, 4 sqq., Alexandria in his own day; 117, 5, he ranks Alexander above 
Julius Caesar. 

5 See 4, 8; 65, $; 73, 4; 85, 23 96, 2; 110, 7; 115, $; 118, 1. 

6 If this be Diyllus in books xvı (Hammond, op. cit.) and xviir (Schubert, 
op. cit.), xvii must follow. 
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Agatharchides, Poseidonius, to mention only a few. Obviously there- 
fore one must not start looking at book xvi with any preconceived 
ideas. Whatever may be the case in the earlier books, in the later books, 
where so much is covered by the kouvi, there is little aid to be got from 
style; in xvi1, very occasionally, some unusual word may help,? but as 
a rule Diodorus covers up everything with his own style, pleasant, 
pedestrian, quite undistinguished. But the personality of the source may 
show through the style. Take the description of Arabia in book 1; it 
has been called ‘flaming’, and flaming it is, but the flame is that of 
Poseidonius. No one, passing from xvi to xvilI-xx, can be insensible 
to the change of atmosphere when Diodorus begins to use Hieronymus, 
even though his own personal framework of history remains. 

For Diodorus, in his later books, had a theory of history which can 
be summed up by naming that great Hellenistic goddess, Fortune. He 
gives his own philosophy of the ups and downs of Fortune in xvni, 59, 
5—G, using as an exemplar Eumenes of Cardia: the real marvel, he says, 
would be, not that the unexpected happens, but should it ever fail to 
happen, and history must be accepted on this basis—a convenient 
doctrine which can be invoked to cover any improbability or incon- 
sistency. Fortune is the framework of, and dominates, book xvit; but 
as Diodorus’ theory of Fortune is not set out till xvin, it is obvious 
that this conception, though far from original, is his own; it cannot be 
taken from Cleitarchus or any other Alexander-historian. But Diodorus 
himself is inconsistent, for he distinguishes sharply between Philip and 
Alexander. In xvi, 1, 6 he dismisses Fortune from the story of Philip; 
Philip did what he did, not by tUyn but by his own peth, whereas 
(xvi, 38, 4) Alexander’s victories were due rather to TUy7 than to dpeTh, 
though once (at Tyre, 46, 2) he rises superior to the envy of Fortune. 
Fortune runs all through book xviu; it is she who brings the Persian 
leaders together at Granicus (20, 1), who causes Memnon’s death 
(29, 4), who cures Alexander at the Cydnus (31, 6) and reverses her 
former favours to Persia,} though Persians thought their treasures a 
refuge against her (66, 2). Various instances of her mutability are given‘ 
Sisygambis refuses to trust such an unstable goddess (59, 7). She in- 


1 Laqueur, op. cit. argues that in the earlier books the style is important for 
tracing the sources. 

2 I have not found many; the Cleitarchus extract in 75 (see § F’), otpatnyla 
at Gaugamela for a ta€1s of the phalanx (57, 2), the mention of argyraspids 
(see § G’), perhaps exhaust the list. But we shall find some instances of 
sentences quoted verbatim from Aristobulus. 

3 At Issus, 35, 7 to 36, 3; the story of the weeping eunuch, 66, 4. 

4 47, 6; 69, 6; IOI, 2. 
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fluences ordinary events; the rains in India (94, 3), and Harpalus’ 
benefits to Athens (108, 6), are alike her work. She even influences the 
gods; it is her doing that an oracle arrives from Ammon at an opportune 
moment (115, 6). Once, and once only, she has no share in events: 
Alexander’s death is decreed, not by her, but by Fate.’ It must be 
emphasised that Diodorus’ ‘Fortune’ in book xvii is the universal 
goddess; it has nothing to do with Alexander’s own special tvyn, the 
thing which, in Peripatetic eyes, as exhibited in Curtius (see § G), was 
his ruin; Diodorus knows nothing of the ‘Fortune of Alexander’, so 
his sources knew nothing either. 

Within this framework Diodorus—and this is the important matter— 
has set two inconsistent and totally different portraits of Alexander, 
which run side by side throughout the book; the dominant portrait, 
which occupies the greater space, is favourable, the other unfavourable. 
It is curious that this fact, which leaps to the eye, seems never to have 
been noticed. I will take the favourable portrait first. 

Speaking in his own person (38, 5-7), Diodorus says that, though 
Alexander’s victories were due to TUyxn rather than to &peth, yet when 
once he had got power his compassion for the fallen was his own, 
whereas most men cannot stand good fortune and become overweening; 
so, though Alexander lived long ago, it is just and fitting that we to-day 
should give him the praise due to his own virtues. As this is the exact 
antithesis of the view given by Curtius (see § G), any idea that the two 
writers can have had the same main source vanishes from the very 
start. It is difficult to-day to realise how strange this trait of compassion 
in Alexander* must have seemed to his contemporaries, anyhow to 
Greeks; no public man throughout Greek history is, I think, recorded 
to have shown pity;3 it was unmanly,4 and best left to poets and 


I À Tetrpcpévn only comes on the stage at Babylon (116, 1 and 4), and may 
be due to Diodorus’ source, here mainly Aristobulus (post). But Fate had 
also killed Philip, in whose career Fortune had no part (xvi, 1, 5). I do 
not profess to understand Diodorus’ reasoning in the matter. 

2 It is brought out by Arrian no less than by Diodorus: Alexander shows 
mercy at Ephesus, 1, 17, 12, and pity (olktos) at Miletus, 1, 19, 6; he pities 
the Theban envoys, 11, 15, 3, and pardons the hungry men who broke the 
seals on his food-dump in Gedrosia, v1, 23, 5. 

3 Once of a Macedonian, Antigonus Gonatas, when he sent two slaves to 
nurse the dying Bion. 

4 Note how, in the Mitylenaean debate in Thucydides (111, 48), Diodotus, 
while arguing that it is inexpedient to put the Mitylenaeans to death, 
indignantly disclaims all idea of pity (olktos) or kindness (émte(xera), both 
for himself and his audience. Herodotus v, 92 has one story of men 
showing pity; they were assassins. 
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philosophers." Diodorus’ theme is illustrated by Alexander’s pity for 
Darius’ womenfolk? and for the maimed men at Persepolis,3 and by the 
whole story of his relations (partly at any rate historical) with Darius’ 
mother Sisygambis, who at the end refuses to survive him (118, 3); 
on one occasion (66, 6), he fears that he Aas been overweening. Through- 
out the book, in unstinted profusion, are attributed to him all the well- 
known qualities which went to compose the figure of the ideal Hellenistic 
monarch, as elaborated by the world of philosophy in its endless treatises 
on Kingship, that is, on the art of ruling: piAavOpwiria or love for 
subjects;4 evepyecia, which brings benefits to subjects;5 émeixeia, 
kindness to all, a kindness based upon reasonableness;® peyañoyuyia 
or greatness of soul;? ypnordétns, goodness;® oúveois, wisdom.’ The 
connotation, in particular, of the three terms here put first is un- 
mistakable. But though he can show compassion, which is no part of 
the equipment of the ideal Hellenistic king, he is anything but a soft 
character. His courage, dv6peia, and energy, tvépyeia, are emphasised 
throughout;'° daring and endurance are natural to him;™ heenters Tyre 
and the Malli townall alone (the former feat is not historical); Granicus 
is his own personal victory (21, 4), and he hopes and intends that Issus 
and ‘Arbela’ will be the same;?? he punishes his satraps severely for the 
(to philosophy) most grievous sin of UPpis, insolence (106, 2), the 
sin which the Stoic school attributed to Alexander himself. Nevertheless, 
in spite of his victories, he often brought peoples over to him by 
persuasion, not by force;"3 like Seleucus after him, he answered in this 
(though Diodorus may not have known it) not to the Hellenistic but to 
the Indian ideal conception of the supreme monarch."4 

This is a consistent and understandable portrait of a hero; but beside 
it there runs through the book another portrait quite inconsistent with 


t Philosophers: Bion and Xenocrates pitied animals, Epicurus slaves. 
Poets: one or two stories in Homer; Aeschylus’ Prometheus; Euripides, 
of course, all through. He stood alone. 

2 Diod. xvii, 38, 3 and 5, Ecos. 

3 69, 4; so Curt. v, 5, 8 

4 2, 2; 4, 1, 3, 9; 24, 15 37, 3, 95 38, 35 104, 4 

§ 24, 13 69, 9; 94, 3- 

6 38, 3; 66, 6; 69, 9; 73, 13 76, 15 91, 7. 

7 69, 5; 74, 4; 84, I 

8 79, I. 9 TÙVEOIS, I, 3; PPÓVNGIS, 38, 5. 

10 av&pela passim; bvépyeia, 4, $; 7. 23 30, 7- 

11 82, 6, TH ouvhôe: T4AUN Kal bis dee a 

12 33, 53 57, 6; 60, I. 13 3, 6; 24, I; 73, I; 91, 2; 104, 4. 

14 On this feature of the Chakravartin, see Tarn, Pacina and India, p. 263 
and references. Seleucus: App. Syr. 55. 
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the first one, that of a contemptible and bloodstained tyrant. I give 
this second portrait here as Diodorus gives it. Though Alexander desired 
an accommodation with Thebes, he nevertheless decided to destroy the 
city utterly; and when the Thebans issued their counter-proclamation 
he became ‘like a wild beast in his soul’. At Tyre, besides the captives 
he sells (this was true), he hangs or crucifies 2,000 others (46, 4). At 
Persepolis he not only burns the palace, which was true, but sacks the 
town with every circumstance of murder and rapine (70, 2). He 
devastates the Mardi country with fire and threatens the people with 
extermination (76, 5, 7). He massacres the harmless Branchidae for the 
supposed treachery of their ancestors.3 He utterly exterminates the first 
people he meets in India, to discourage the rest.4 He massacres the 
surrendered mercenaries at Massaga (84, 1 sgq.). He burns the Agelasseis 
alive in their town (96, 5). He massacres 80,000 people in Sambos’ 
country (102, 6). For no apparent reason he ravages the land of the 
Oreitae with fire and sword and massacres ‘many myriads’ (104, 6 sq.). 
His personal character is no better. Though the army has condemned 
Parmenion to death, Alexander does not execute the sentence but 
assassinates him, just as he is said to have assassinated Attalus, though 
a proven traitor.® He has a concubine for every day of the year.” He 
does not know what common fairness means.® He can be at a loss, or 
indeed in an agony of distress and perplexity;? at Tyre he nearly gives 
up (42, 6; 45, 7). Above all, he is a trickster; he cheats over Darius’ 
letter, submitting a forgery to the generals (39, 2); and he is made to 
cheat in very terrible fashion over the Massaga massacre (pp. 53-4). 
That these two portraits cannot come from the same source is 
obvious. They are not even joined up. The statements that Alexander 
wanted accommodation with Thebes and decided to destroy the city 
utterly stand side by side in the same section. His peyadowuyia is 
emphasised just before the terrible quibble at Massaga. Persian cities 


1 Both in the same section, 9, 2-4. 2 9, 6, &moðnpiwðels Thy yuxhv. 
3 Table of contents x’. See App. 13. 
4 Table of contents Ap’. 5 80, 1, 3, 60Aopdvnoe. 


6 2,5, S0Aogovijom, though his treachery is given 3, 2. In 5, 2 Diodorus has 
a different story, even worse for Alexander; this is an accretion on the 
unfavourable portrait from some other source. For another such accretion 
see n. 9 below. 

7 77,6. See p. 82 n. 3 and App. 18 p. 323. 

8 The story of Dioxippus’ duel, 100 sg. 

9 s&unxavia at Halicarnassus, 26, 7, and at Tyre, 42, 6; &yovia in case 
Memnon invades Macedonia, 31, 4. This particular failing is not met with 
after the ‘mercenaries’ source’ ceases, and should therefore come from it. 
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join him, not through fear, just after the (supposed) horrors of the sack 
of Persepolis. The vitally necessary punishment of the satraps for ill- 
treatment of subjects follows straight upon his own massacre of the 
Oreitae. Two completely different accounts of his treatment of the 
Oreitae, of which more presently, stand side by side (see App. 8, 11, 
pp- 252 59.). I really need not go on. It means that Diodorus personally, 
apart from his sources, was not a good historian; but that is well- 
known. Left to himself, he can say the most extraordinary things: 
Sisygambis warns Alexander of the Lyncestian long before he ever came 
across her (32, 1); when his men are swept away crossing the Tigris 
he devises the scheme of making them take hands, commonplace 
knowledge to everybody everywhere.’ I do not of course mean that 
the one portrait could have been all light and no shadows, the other all 
shadows and no light; I mean that the two conceptions of Alexander 
which stand at the base of the two portraits, the king and the tyrant, 
are irreconcilable; we are dealing with two separate sources, and we 
have to find them. 

There is no doubt about the secondary portrait, the unfavourable 
one. The source is some one who delighted in stories of massacres, 
whether his own or somebody else’s invention or just the floating tales 
of popular belief, and this can only be Cleitarchus (see § E, pp. 53 s¢-); 
in fact, one massacre, that in Sambos’ territory, is explicitly ascribed to 
him.? There will be more to say about Cleitarchus later; meanwhile I 
need only point out that it follows that the dominant portrait, the 
favourable one, was not from Cleitarchus, who moreover was, as has 
been seen (§ E), in all probability hostile to Alexander’s memory. ' But 
the dominant portrait, in a secondary writer, is almost bound to come 
fom his main source (if he has one),3 the source he used to give him, 
at the least, a connected outline of the story, however much he might 
embellish it or add incidents and details from elsewhere; and as we 
know that Diodorus did, for the connected story in books xvi and 
XVIII-XX, use a main source—i.e. Theopompus for Philip II in book 
xv1, Hieronymus for the Successors in books xvit to xx—he must have 
had a main source for xvii also; and Cleitarchus was not, and cannot 
have been, his main source for that book, otherwise we should get the 


1 55, $, &vtipnxavópevos. Taking hands ‘like men crossing a river’ is one of 
the two unforgettable illustrations in Agelaus’ famous speech at Naupactus, 
Polyb. v, 104, 1, and he had to use an image universally known. 

2 Cleitarchus fr. 25, Jacoby = Curt. 1x, 8, 15. 

3 Curtius (see § G) is an exception, as in so many things; he seems to have 
had no main source after Gaugamela, and his main portrait derives from 
Peripatetic tradition. 
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absurdity that the main source was only used for a secondary portrait, 
not for the primary one. What we really have to do, therefore, to get at 
Diodorus’ main source in XVII, is to seek the origin of the main portrait. 

It was favourable to Alexander, and portraits favourable to Alexander 
were anything but common. Literature, generally speaking, was in 
Greek hands, not Macedonian; and Greece, with the exception of one 
or two bodies of men who produced no literature—the aristocracy of 
Argos, for example—was hostile, often bitterly hostile, to Alexander; 
that needs no repeating. We do get, in Alexander’s own generation, 
some individual Greeks who accompanied him and felt his influence, 
but these were the only Greeks favourable to him till a much later time, 
so far as our knowledge goes. Of the great schools of philosophy and 
learning who guided thought, two, the Stoics and the Peripatetics, were 
bitterly hostile to him from start to finish,! and that coloured the whole 
of the literature of Alexandria, which grew out of Peripateticism, just 
as the Stoics were responsible for the blind hatred of Alexander so 
vehemently expressed by the eclectic Stoics of the early Roman Empire, 
like Lucan and Seneca. Of the other two schools, the Epicurean 
neither sought nor exercised any influence on history, while the 
Academy seems to have been tolerably neutral. It is noteworthy that, 
of the only three later writers known (Diodorus apart) who on the 
whole represented Alexander in a favourable light, the affinities of 
Eratosthenes? and Plutarch were with the Academy; and the fact that 
the third and most important, Arrian, was a convinced Stoic and yet 
wrote the book he did, is evidence of a character whose desire for the 
truth could not be better proved by a dozen disquisitions. The question 
then has to be asked very seriously, who could have been responsible 
for the favourable portrait in Diodorus, it having to be somebody who 
wrote a history of Alexander from start to finish, to give Diodorus the 
outline of events. Not Nearchus; he only wrote on India and his own 


1 I give this here once for all, as it will often be referred to. For the Stoic 
view see J. Stroux, Die stotsche Beurteilung Alexanders des Grossen, 
Philol. LXXXVIII, 1933, p. 222, which supersedes all earlier work, though 
W. Hoffmann, Das literarische Porträt Alexanders d. G., 1907, is still 
useful, and cf. Tarn, 4.7.P. Lx, 1939, pp. 51-6. To the Stoics, he was 
bad from the start; his paidagogos Leonidas ought to have knocked the 
tUpos out of him, and did not. Justin may have some affinity with this 
view, see § H. The Peripatetic view has long been known, «as Cicero 
gives it; it is clearly set out in Stroux, pp. 229 sq.: Aristotle turned out a 
perfectly good pupil, but he was ruined by his own fortune. This portrait 
is given at full length by Curtius, see § G. 

2 This is certain. Evidence collected, Tarn, 4.].P. Lx, 1939, pp- 53 59: 
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voyage. Not Onesicritus; he did not write a history but a professed 
romance (§ D, pp. 34 sg.), and there is no sign of Diodorus having 
used him. Certainly not Chares the Chamberlain; one or two passages 
apart, like the proskynesis matter (which he presumably saw), the 
fragments only exhibit a trifler, immersed in Court ceremonies and 
dinners, the minutiae of his office; no influence on anybody can be 
traced. The scanty fragments of Marsyas of Pella, the only Macedonian 
writer known besides Ptolemy, tell us nothing, and no influence of his 
is traceable. Callisthenes of course is out of the question; he died at 
Bactra, and anyhow we know the kind of things he wrote, which 
Diodorus does not reproduce. Unless we are to postulate the use of 
some unknown writer whose history has perished without trace, which 
would be absurd, we are thrown back on Arrian’s sources, Ptolemy 
and Aristobulus. Arrian is primarily Ptolemy; but Diodorus’ complete 
lack of understanding of Alexander’s military operations, after he 
ceases to have the ‘mercenaries’ source’ to help him, shows that if he 
did use Ptolemy at all, it can only have been incidentally. He sometimes 
reproduces the ‘good’ tradition which we know from Arrian, but in 
such cases it is usually impossible to say whether he is reproducing 
Ptolemy, or Aristobulus, or the two in agreement. I can only say that 
I have not found anything myself which must show a knowledge of 
Ptolemy, though there are two things which perhaps might do so." 
There is the figure of 1,000 ships on the Indus (95, 5). This is Ptolemy’s 
figure; but Aristobulus, or anybody else, might have given it also. 
And there is the story (103, 7) that in Sambos’ country Ptolemy was 
wounded by a poisoned weapon and cured through Alexander dreaming 
that a serpent brought to him the proper remedial herb in its mouth. 
The serpent, like one of the snakes which, Ptolemy said, guided Alexander 
to Ammon, must have been Psois-Sarapis in his serpent form,} and the 
story is propaganda for Sarapis. Ptolemy did twice introduce propa- 
ganda for Sarapis, the god he had made, into the Alexander-story: the 
snakes on the way to Ammon, and the story that the god at Babylon 
whose oracle was sought by the generals when Alexander lay dying 
was Sarapis.4 But it is more than doubtful if the story of the serpent in 


1 Add perhaps that Diodorus (xvii, 17, 6) does once call Granicus a inmo- 
paxla, which is Arrian’s phrase (1, 17, 9; IV, 8, 6; VI, 11, 4; cf. VII, 9, 7). 
But he might have got it anywhere. 

2 Arr. vi, 2, 4, where xiAlwv for Sic 1Alcv is certain. 

3 Tarn, J.H.S. xiv, 1928, p. 219. The other snake was Thermuthis-Isis. 

4 Arr. vil, 26, 2; Plut Alex. xxvi. See Kaerst, Gesch. d. Hellenismus 11’, 
pp- 244 sq.; A. D. Nock, J.H.S. xLviii, 1928, p. 21 n. 2. 
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Alexander’s dream comes from Ptolemy at all. It is a dubious story, 
for there is another version which places Ptolemy’s wound in the land 
of the Oreitae and makes Alexander dream that a man, not a serpent, 
brought the remedial herb; more likely Diodorus got the serpent 
story from some writer (it could even be Cleitarchus, for it recurs in 
Curtius 1x, 8, 26) who invented it to do honour to Ptolemy and his 
god, seeing that Diodorus follows it up with a formal ‘Praise of 
Ptolemy’, which Ptolemy could not have written himself. Another 
Matter to notice, in regard to Ptolemy, is that Diodorus’ favourable 
portrait of Alexander makes much use, as we have seen, of the terminology 
proper to the ideal Hellenistic king; this does not fit with what is known 
of Ptolemy and his portrait of Alexander, but it does fit with Arrian, 
and may therefore fit with Aristobulus. 

The result is that, by a process of exhaustion, we are thrown back on 
Aristobulus as Diodorus’ main source, that is to say, his main source 
from the point (which I shall come to) where he ceases to rely on the 
‘mercenaries’ source’. J am not of course relying solely on a process 
of exhaustion; book xvii contains many recognisable items from 
Aristobulus, apart from the important but unnoticed fact that 
Diodorus uses Aristobulus nomenclature, a good and certain 
test; for my analysis of part of Strabo xv in § D has shown that 
Aristobulus used a number of name-forms differing from those of 
Ptolemy-Arrian. I must now run through Diodorus, and examine his 
sources; I may say at once that we shall find that book xvii is a pretty 
complex work. 

Diodorus begins by taking the ‘mercenaries’ source’ as his principal 
guide down to Issus, and it will be well to see what this document, also 
largely used by Curtius, was.? Every one will have noticed two things: 
that Diodorus has very little about Alexander himself between his 
crossing to Asia and Issus, and that he dismisses the whole of the story 
in Asia Minor between Halicarnassus and Cilicia with the bald state- 


1 Strabo, xv, 2, 7 (723). 

2 Ranke, I believe, was the first to suggest that Diodorus had some in- 
formation from the side of Darius’ Greek mercenaries, and this was taken 
up by Kaerst, Gesch. d. Hellenismus 13, 544; but as long as it was believed 
that Diodorus xvi was Cleitarchus and that Cleitarchus was an early 
source who might have had verbal information, there was no temptation 
to go further. But now that it is certain (§ C) that Cleitarchus, at the 
earliest, is after 280 B.c., the position is altered, and Diodorus’ omission 
of Alexander’s march across Asia Minor is alone conclusive that he was 
using some written source which omitted it also; and only a ‘mercenaries’ 
source’ could have had a reason (pp. 72-3) for doing this. 
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ment that ‘Alexander subdued the coast as far as Cilicia’,! thus omitting 
two incidents which bear strongly on Alexander’s character, Mount 
Climax and the Gordian knot. The reason of both phenomena is that 
Diodorus is following the so-called ‘mercenaries’ source’, an unknown 
Greek who wrote from the point of view of the Greek mercenaries in 
Darius’ service. He was a capable and tolerably accurate writer, well 
versed in military matters; he does not abuse Alexander, who is merely 
the opponent of Darius; his object is to tell the story of the mercenaries. 
From him come the detailed numbers in Diodorus of Alexander’s 
army (see App. 1, IV), and the oft-repeated statement that the Mace- 
donians fought in relays and replaced tired troops by épe5po1,? a thing 
not mentioned elsewhere in our literature, not even by Ptolemy, to 
whom doubtless it was such an everyday matter that he never thought 
of describing it, just as Polybius never described the Achaean con- 
stitution. This writer’s hero is the mercenary leader Memnon, who is 
well written up;3 he intends to invade Macedonia itself, not Greece;4 
he is the hero of Halicarnassus,’ and takes Mitylene himself,® though in 
fact it was taken after his death; that death is the supreme instance of 
Fortune’s aid to Alexander.” From this writer also comes the favourable 
view given by Diodorus of the mercenaries’ paymaster Darius; his 
bravery is praised® (he was really a coward) and his care for his troops? 
(which might be true for the invaluable Greeks); he has a good reason 
for fighting at Issus ;'° his flight at both Issus and Gaugamela is elaborately 
excused.'' But what makes Diodorus’ use of this writer certain is this. 
In the Aegean, Diodorus naturally takes the story down to Memnon’s 
death. But shortly after that, the mercenaries with the Persian fleet 
were taken by sea direct to Issus; they were not concerned with 


1 27, 7, Thy TapaGadattiav taoav pexpt Kidixias xelpwodpevos. At first 
sight it looks as if Appian, Mith. 8, made Hieronymus say the same thing 
(Jacoby 11, no. 154, fr. 3), ava thv TrapéAtov Tis Mappuàias kai KiAiklas 
itépav ó5òv èl tov Aapeiov tpatréc@ar; but the context shows that Appian 
is only giving the general gist of Hieronymus in order to show that he 
did not take Alexander by Amisus and the north. 

2 Relays: 11, 1; 12, 2; 22, 1; 24, 4; 26, 4. The later references in Diodorus 
(67, 5 Uxii, 85, 6 Aornos) are probably only Diodorus himself putting in 
what he has learnt. 

3 7, 2 and 9. 4 18, 2; 31, 3- 

§ 24, 25. 6 29, 3. 7 30, 1; 31, 4- 

8 6, 1, his duel with a Cadusian champion. Roughly speaking, the formal 
duels in the Alexander-story are never true. Ptolemy doubtless did kill an 
Indian chief, and Eriguios may himself have killed Satibarzanes in their 
battle; but these were not ‘duels’. 

9 7, 2, ETripercia. 10 32, 3 57. Il 34, 6; 60, 3 $q. 
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Alexander’s proceedings in Asia Minor prior to his arrival in Cilicia, 
so their writer omitted all this, and consequently Diodorus omitted it 
also; he disposes of Alexander between Halicarnassus and Cilicia in 
six words, though he could have got information elsewhere. The 
writer had some idea that at Granicus the Persian leaders had a plan to 
kill Alexander personally (20, 1 sg.) which Ptolemy could not know (note 
also his touch here that Spithridates, whom he calles Spithrobates, had 
a bodyguard of 40 kinsmen); but though Diodorus uses this, he himself 
attributes the gathering of the Persian leaders to Fortune, one of several 
things which may show that he never gave book xvi a final revision 
(see p. 80 n. 1). Another is the contradiction between Diodorus’ own 
account of the slaughter of the Persians at Issus" and the account of the 
‘mercenaries’ source’, which says (35, 1) that the Persians escaped easily 
(this is true) and some of them brought over &@vn to Darius, raised a 
power, and proceeded to take appropriate action (48, 6); it is known 
from Curtius, certainly from the same source, that this reference is to 
the occupation of Cappadocia and its important sequel (§ G, pp. 110 59.). 

Very useful is this writer’s account of the mercenaries’ masterpiece, 
the defence of Halicarnassus; it permits us to have two long accounts 
of this siege, that of Ptolemy-Arrian and that of Diodorus following the 
‘mercenaries’ source’,* which agree wonderfully as to the actual military 
Operations, but are written, the first from the point of view of the 
besiegers, the second from that of the besieged. Ptolemy gives details 
of the troops Alexander used and of the principal Macedonians killed, 
and Alexander’s attempt on Myndus during the siege; these things 
would hardly be known to the garrison, and do not come in Diodorus. 
In the attack started by Perdiccas’ drunken soldiers, Ptolemy (naturally) 
says the city was almost taken and then breaks off, while Diodorus, 
equally naturally and perhaps truthfully, says that the Macedonians 
were defeated outside the wall and that Alexander had to ask Memnon 
for a truce to bury his dead. In the last great sortie, Diodorus praises, 
while Ptolemy does not mention, the Athenian exile Ephialtes who led 
it; Diodorus adds that the young Macedonians were put to flight and 
were turned back by the veterans behind them,3 which Ptolemy would 
naturally omit. Finally, while both relate that after the defeat of the last 
sortie Alexander recalled his men when practically in—so much the 
garrison would see—Ptolemy alone gives the reason for this strange 


I 36, 6, Over 110,000. 

2 Arr. 1, 20, 2 sgq.; Diod. 23, 4 sqq. 

3 Diod. 27, 2; see also Curt. vin, 1, 36 who also (see § G) made much use 
of the ‘mercenaries’ source’. 
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act,’ and that reason the garrison could not know. It is certain that, 
like as the two accounts sometimes are, Diodorus was not using 
Ptolemy at all. 

From this source too comes much of Diodorus’ account of Gauga- 
mela (57 sqq.). Diodorus himself has no understanding of the battle, 
and is very confused (see App. 5, pp. 182 sq.), with some rhetoric; but 
certain points show a source favourable to Persia.* The description 
and disposition of Alexander’s troops, except the light-armed, are so 
correct, including the flanking columns, that it might almost look as if 
he were using Ptolemy, but two things negative this: the fifth battalion 
of the phalanx, that of Amyntas, is commanded, not by Simmias, but 
by Philippus son of Balacrus (57, 3); and Philotas, in command of the 
®iAo1, whatever that may mean, is detached from the eight iAai of his 
real command, the Companion cavalry. Diodorus’ source (60, 1) 
makes Alexander’s charge the answer to the charge of the Persian 
Guard, which was hardly the case; and Alexander’s camp is captured, 
not by the Persian Guard, but by the Sacas. He says however, as is 
true, that the aim of the capture was to free the female prisoners, i.e. 
Darius’ family ;3 the ‘mercenaries’ source’ knew Darius’ order, while 
Ptolemy naturally did not. 

One of the striking things about this source is its peculiar references 
to the Thessalian cavalry. In it, Parmenion’s call for help at Gaugamela 
never reaches Alexander; the Thessalians turn the battle on their side 
without his help, because they could use their {Aoi (squadrons) far 
better than any other cavalry. By the time this was written, the 
Thessalians had more than rehabilitated themselves in the eyes of 
Greece by their exploits on the Greek side in the Lamian war, when 
the world of mercenaries once again challenged Macedonia; and the 
curious reference to their Aai, twice repeated, is probably connected 
somehow with the statement of a later Greek writer on tactics that, 
unlike all other cavalry, the Thessalians fought in a rhomboid forma- 
tion. But the exaltation of the Thessalians above the Companions 
(33, 2) is merely Greek patriotism. 


1 Cf. Diod. 27, 4 with Arr. 1, 22, 7. The reason was a desire to save Hali- 
carnassus. 

2 Besides the excuses for Darius’ flight, see expressions like 61, 1, Aapelos 
TH otparnylg Siapipwv. 

3 59, 7, alyparwtibwv. See § G, p. 110, on Curt. Iv, 14, 22, who is explicit. 

4 60, 8, Parmenion tals t&v Oettaddv efas xpopevos éutreipotata, pre- 
viously explained in 57, 4, the Thessalians ti T&v elAdv Inmacig TroAU 
Trpotyovtes T&v GAAwv. Cf. 21, 4, &piota Tails efas xpæpevot. 

5 Asclepiodotus, Tactica vil, 2. 
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I need not follow the ‘mercenaries’ source’ further; it must have 
gone down to Darius’ death, at the least.’ But, after Issus, Aristobulus 
begins to come in as a source with the statement that Parmenion, who 
had already advised Alexander to marry and leave an heir before in- 
vading Persia,? now again advised him to marry Darius’ elder daughter 
Barsine, one of his captives, and beget an heir, an obvious course 
which Alexander did not take till much later, though as a general rule 
he never put things off.4 After Gaugamela Aristobulus becomes 
Diodorus’ main source throughout; but I am not going through 
Diodorus minutely, for I am not writing a commentary. We get 
Aristobulus again for certain in Diodorus’ account of Alexander’s 
treatment of Darius’ family, of the return from Ammon (§ D, pp. 36 sq.) 
and of the handing over of Bessus to Ptolemy (§ D, p. 37), and almost 
certainly in several statements about Hyrcania (see § F’). The story in 
Bactria and Sogdiana is unfortunately missing, so it is not known if 
Diodorus used Aristobulus’ name-form Orexartes for the Jaxartes; 
but in India there is plenty of material from Aristobulus, though mixed 
with another source, almost certainly Cleitarchus (post). Diodorus’ 
account of Nysa is lost; but the table of contents, 11, Ay’, makes 
Alexander show kindness to the city of Nysa, thy Nuciav mdéAiv; the 
account of Nysa was therefore from Aristobulus, who we know 
mentioned the people, Nuoaio: (§ D, p. 33, § E, pp. 45 sg.); for 
the only alternative would be Cleitarchus, and to Cleitarchus Nysa was 
not a city but a mountain (fr. 17). The passage on Alexander’s ship- 
building on the Hydaspes (89, 4) is taken from Aristobulus almost 
verbatim.5 In 91, 3, Diodorus mentions suttee, the only one of our 
extant Alexander-historians to do so. As in book x1x he reproduces 
from Hieronymus, who saw it, a famous description of a suttee cere- 
mony in the army of Eumenes of Cardia, it might be suggested that 
in XVII, 91, 3 he is quoting back from himself, as he sometimes does; 


1 See further under § G. There is no sign that it went down to what might 
have been its logical conclusion, the Lamian war. 

2 Diod. xvii, 16, 2. 

3 This is the real meaning of Parmenion’s advice; see App. 20, pp. 335 sgg. 
and the Note at the end of that Appendix. 

4 When Alexander refused Parmenion’s advice the first time (xvii, 16, 2), 
Diodorus says of him tpds tr&cav mpd€ews avaBoAtv GAAoTPI«s Sioxel- 
pevos. This would apply even better the second time; and as both incidents 
must be from the same source, this statement is probably, like the second 
incident, from Aristobulus. It is repeated in Ps.-Call. A’, 11, 7, 7, TowTw 
yap Tdavtov trepieyéveto č "AAEEavEpos, undév dvaPadAduevos. 

5 See § D, p. 40 n. 6, where both passages are set out. 
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but it is quite certain that he took the notice in book xv from Aristo- 
bulus, since both agree as to the place (among the Cathaeans) and the 
reason (to prevent wives poisoning their husbands), and the two 
accounts are moreover almost identical verbally.’ Very important for 
India is Diodorus’ use of Aristobulus’ name-forms already referred 
to (p. 71). On the only occasion in book xvi on which he mentions 
the Beas (93, 1) he uses Aristobulus’ form Hypanis? and not the more 
common form of Ptolemy-Arrian, Hyphasis. He uses ZuSpdxat in 
98,1 for the Prolemy-Arrian "O€v8pdxan, a form known from Strabo 
to be Aristobulus’;3 and in 102, 4 he mentions a people called 
Maccavoi, whom no one else but Aristobulus gives.4 Diodorus’ 
name Porticanus (102, 5), for the ruler called Oxycanus in Ptolemy- 
Arrian (Arr. Iv, 16, 1), is also from Aristobulus.5 The statement in 
85, 3, that the Indus is the greatest river in India comes from some 
writer earlier than Megasthenes (Cleitarchus was later), and the 
context shows that it is not from Ptolemy, since the Aornos 
measurements differ from his as given in Arrian; and as Aristobulus 
was interested in, and has left one invaluable fact about, the Indus,° it 
is probably his. 

It is certain, however, that no one, reading Diodorus through, can 
miss a certain deterioration in the narrative when India is reached, 
which can only mean less of Aristobulus and more of a source which is 
almost certainly Cleitarchus (I shall come to this later); it is not till after 
the Bacchic rout in Carmania that Cleitarchus drops out, and we get 
back to the more sober narrative of the earlier part of book xvir. What 
has been going on in the Indian section in Diodorus’ mind is very well 
shown in his account of Alexander’s dealings with the Oreitae; he 
gives two different accounts, one after the other, of Alexander’s pro- 


Diod. 91, 3, vópıpov fv tas yuvaixas Tois avbpdo1 ouvykatakaleoðan. 

Aristobulus (Strabo xv, 1, 30 (699)) i810v 8 t&v Kaðaiwv kal toUTo loto- 

peitai. . . TÒ cuyKataKalesOar Tebvedor Tols dvEpdo1 tas yuvaixas. In the 

Strabo passage (xv, 1, 30) the quotation from Onesicritus (pnow O.) ends 

with the words giAoKécpous Sé, and with the words {S1ov è tæv Kaðalwv 

xal totto totopeita: Strabo (as the verb shows) turns to another source, 

which, being unnamed, can only be his main source for all this part of xv, 

Aristobulus (see § D). 

2 See-§ D, p. 32 and especially n. 3. On the MSS. readings in Diodorus 
here, see App. 14, p. 280 n. 1. Diodorus uses Hypanis again, 11, 37, 4- 

3 See § D, p. 36 and App. 14, p. 280 n. 1. 

4 They are the Maatavol of Strabo xv, 1, 27 (698) misplaced. See § D, p. 33. 

5 Strabo xv, 1, 33 (701); see § D, p. 36. 

6 Aristobulus fr. 35, Jacoby, on which see App. 14, p. 285 n. 2. 
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ceedings, with no attempt at fusing them; one account is certainly from 
Aristobulus, the other almost certainly from Cleitarchus.' After 
Carmania is left behind Diodorus has much agreement with Arrian, 
and we get the same three narratives from Aristobulus which Arrian 
gives: the story of the Chaldaeans begging Alexander not to enter 
Babylon from the west;? the story of Alexander’s diadem blowing off 
and lodging on a rush, when the sailor who swam out for it put it on 
his head to keep it dry;3 the story of the man who sat on Alexander’s 
throne.4 As regards the Chaldaeans, Arrian (vil, 17, 4) says that they 
wanted to keep Alexander away so as to enjoy the temple revenues 
themselves, but he shows that this was not Aristobulus’ version; 
Diodorus’ more probable account (112, 3), that they told Alexander he 
would be safe if he rebuilt E-sagila, must then be Aristobulus’ version, 
which has to come in somewhere. It is true that Alexander had already 
ordered the rebuilding, but in his absence the work was proceeding 
slackly.5 In the diadem story, which Ptolemy did not give (Arr. vi, 
22, 4), Arrian follows the usual Aéyos that Alexander gave the man a 
talent and then beheaded him, which makes no sense and is not like 
Alexander; Aristobulus says the man got a talent and a whipping, and 
as in Diodorus nothing happens to the man, he was following Aristo- 
bulus. This story illustrates two things, the falsity alike of the modern 
accusation against Aristobulus that he minimised and rationalised 
incidents and of the ancient accusation that he ‘flattered’ Alexander;® 
for it is so entirely obvious that he was right. The man had worn 
Alexander’s diadem, and the seers would demand some apotropaic 
rite; doubtless at one time he would have been put to death; the 
whipping he got was a symbolical act which replaced the death penalty, 
like those acts in Greece which had replaced what had once been human 
sacrifices. The Adyos that Alexander put the man to death for doing him 
a service is only one of the numberless stories told later to discredit 
him. The story of the man who sat on the throne is very similar, though 
this time it is Diodorus who has added to Aristobulus’ story the Adyos 
that the man was put to death, which has no chance of being true. 
Aristobulus’ statement that he was first put to the question and then 


1 See on these two accounts App. 8, 11, pp. 252 sq. 

2 Diod, xvit, 112= Arr. vir, 16, 5 sqq. (Aristobulus fr. 54, Jacoby). 

3 Diod. 116, 5-7= Arr. vit, 22, 2 sqq. (Aristobulus fr. 55). 

4 Diod. 116, 2-4= Arr. vit, 24, 1-3 (Aristobulus fr. 58). 

5 Arr. VII, 17, 3, YaA@aKds. 

6 See § D, p. 42 and especially n. 2, on the meaning of ‘flattery’ as a 
Hellenistic catchword. 
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released cannot be wrong, for Alexander offered sacrifice to the 
Avenging Deities so that they might transfer to the man the evils 
indicated (by the seers) ;" that is, the man became a scapegoat, and the 
point of a scapegoat is that it must nor be put to death, but must live 
to bear its burden. 

This is probably far from being the whole of Diodorus’ debt to 
Aristobulus (see e.g. App. 23, p- 378); but it may suffice for examples. 
No one, however, can say where many of the items in Diodorus xv 
come from; some unique accounts, such as the long description of 
Hephaestion’s tomb, perhaps drawn from some work of art (115), 
sunrise as seen from Mt Ida, professedly by an eyewitness (7, 4-7), the 
description of Persepolis (71, 3—8), and others, merely illustrate the 
fact that he drew material from many quarters. His long account of 
the siege of Tyre embodies sections applicable only to the siege of a 
land fortress, apparently taken from some later technical work on 
Hellenistic siege tactics.? Again, he used some source which wrote up 
Hephaestion. In this source Hephaestion appears much too early, 
for he was not one of Alexander’s boyhood friends;3 he is Alexander’s 
Patroclus at Ilium (the Achilles motive) and crowns Patroclus’ tomb;4 
Aiexander entrusts to him the appointment of a new king of Tyre 
(47, 1); he conquers a large part of India (91, 1, cf. 114); there is a long 
and unique account of his tomb (115); and he becomes a god, not a 
hero (115, 6). This source possibly appears again in Plutarch’s story 
(Alex. XXXIX) of Alexander sealing Hephaestion’s lips and in the Aoyos 
in Arr. (11, 12, 7) which makes Alexander say that Hephaestion was his 
second self; some of the material might ultimately derive from one of 
the poets examined in § E’, but Diodorus’ source itself may well be 
identical with the source, whether a monograph on, or a Life of, 
Hephaestion, which Arrian (vil, 14, 2-5) must have used for the great 
number of versions of Hephaestion’s death given by him.5 We have 
seen that Diodorus had a separate source, very likely Diyllus, for the 
events in old Greece; his knowledge of Persia, e.g. the history of 
Ochus (5, 3 sqq.) and the quenching of all fires in Persia when a king 
died (114, 4), ought to be from Deinon, the former being too late for 
Ctesias, whom he used in book 1. He also incorporates in his text 
matter of a later day than Alexander’s, like references to the Seleucid 


1 Diod. 116, 4, Stas Te onpaivópevo ŝuoyepÃ els Exetvov TpéTrH TALI. 

2 Given in detail in § G’. 3 Plut. Alex. x. 

4 Arr. 1, 12, 1 (a Adyos). The Achilles-Patroclus motive recurs in an un- 
named writer, Arr. VII, 14, 4. 

5 See § A, p. 4 ‘and App. 16, p. 306 n. 1. 
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organisation,’ and quotes from his own later books (or from the 
material collected for them), e.g. the name Argyraspids for Alexander's 
hypaspists,” the praise of Ptolemy,3 and the long reference to Agathocles 
(23). Very interesting is the statement put into Alexander’s mouth that, 
as the universe (k6op0s) cannot hold two suns, so our world (# olkoupévn) 
cannot hold two kings.4 Darius was not king of the ofxoupévn, and it 
is doubtful if the phrase was in use in Alexander’s day at all;5 the 
sentiment belongs, not to the historical Alexander, but to the Alexander 
of the world-conquest myth, invented not too long before Diodorus 
wrote (App. 24), and in my view is probably to be explained as a 
reference to the famous advice said to have been given by Areios to 
Octavian, that the world could not hold two Caesars.® (Whether that 
advice was really given or not is immaterial here; it corresponded to 
what Octavian did.)? This supposed saying of Alexander’s is also given 
by both Curtius and Justin and in identical words,’ which are a good deal 
shorter than Diodorus’ Greek version. I know of nothing to show that 
either Curtius used Trogus or Trogus Curtius; in any case, one 
secondary writer did not usually quote another secondary writer 
verbatim. Both Trogus (§ H) and Curtius (§ G’) did use Diodorus; 
but they are not translating from Diodorus or any other Greek original, 


I 105, 8, the satraps of the eparchies; 65, 2, Sittakene an eparchy. Bagistane, 
110, §, is another good eparchy name, one of the missing eparchies of 
Media. It could be the missing name in Isidore 6, if Alexander was following 
the great road from Babylon to Ecbatana; this is probable, but Diodorus is 
not clear. 

2 57, 2; see § G’. 3 103, 7, from XVIII, 28, 5. 

4 54, 5: 008 ó kóopos Bueiv HAlwv vrav thpiica: Suvait’ v thy lSlav Sia- 
Kdounoty te kal TÁV oF” Å olkoupévn SU0 Bactréov ExdvtTav Thy Hyeyoviav 
érapdyws kal dotacidotws Siapéveiv Gv SUvarito. 

§ Å olkoupévn is Diodorus’ own regular phrase for the ‘inhabited world’. It 
is doubtful if it was in use in Alexander’s day at all; in Demosthenes vit, 
35 (85, 15) and xviii, 48 (242, 1) it only means the Greek world, and the 
same can be shown for Hypereides Eux. 33, 42, but I need not go into that. 
Alexander and his contemporaries always called the Persian Empire 
‘Asia’; some references are collected in my Bactria and India, p. 153 n. 1, 
but there are many others in Arrian. 

6 Plut. Ant. LXXXI, otk åyaðòv TroAUKatcap{n. 

7 He killed Ptolemy-who-is-also-Caesar because of his name and parentage, 
but did not kill Cleopatra’s sons by Antony. 

8 Curt. Iv, 11, 22, ‘ceterum nec mundus duobus solibus potest regi nec 
(orbis) duo summa regna, salvo statu terrarum, potest habere’. Justin x1, 
12, 1§, ‘ceterum neque mundum posse duobus solibus regi nec orbem 
summa duo regna, salvo statu terrarum, habere’. The word orbis has 
obviously fallen out in Curtius; the mundus could not have kingdoms. 
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for two independent translators could never have produced versions 
both abbreviated and absolutely identical, especially the strange phrase 
salvo statu terrarum; they are both reproducing an original written in 
Latin, not Greek, and it is Diodorus who is paraphrasing it in Greek 
and amplifying it. And a Latin original, which need not have been in a 
history, could not, if I am right about Areios, have been produced 
earlier than 30 B.c., or even if I am wrong, before the middle of the 
first century B.c.; there was no interest in Alexander before the time of 
Caesar. 

We have now got together the framework of Diodorus xvir. For 
the main thread of his story, events in old Greece apart, he used two 
sources consecutively, the ‘mercenaries’ source’ and Aristobulus, 
which overlapped between Issus and Gaugamela; and on this back- 
ground he superimposed material drawn from many quarters, few of 
which can be identified. The book then is rather a complex structure; 
to show this further, I have in § F’ minutely analysed a single chapter, 
on Hyrcania. It remains to see how Cleitarchus came into this structure. 

The first thing is to consider the amount of Cleitarchus which 
Diodorus omits; for little as we know of Cleitarchus, the amount 
Diodorus omits of what we do know, or think we know, is startling, 
if it were the case that Cleitarchus was his main source. No stress can 
be laid on the fact that he omits just half of the known Cleitarchus 
fragments, for his book xvir must seemingly have been much shorter 
than Cleitarchus’ book, and he had to omit a good deal. Besides, he 
also omitted things which have no bearing on Cleitarchus; not being a 
skilful historian, he fills part of his available space with matter -quite 
immaterial, while he leaves out important things like the pursuit of 
Darius and the crossing of the Hydaspes, and gives only one line apiece 
to the mutiny at the Beas and to Opis. One omission is most peculiar; 
in 110, 2 Alexander forms a mixed army &pudzouvaav Ti [Sia Trpoaipécel, 
‘in accordance with his own particular purpose’, i.e. the fusion of 
races; but there is not a word anywhere to show what that purpose was." 


r It does not appear how this purpose could have been mentioned in the 
lost chapters on Bactria and Sogdiana. Many things besides this omission 
suggest that book xvir never had its final revision: such are the two in- 
consistencies noted on p. 73 ante; the duplication of the account of the 
‘whirling wheels’ in the siege of Tyre (43, 1; 45, 3); the whole account of 
that siege (§ G’, pp. 120 sg.); the two accounts, side by side, of Alexander in 
the land of the Oreitae (App. 8, 11, p. 253 n. 1); repetitions, close together, 
of some word or phrase (§ F’, p. 90); the curious slip in the account of 
Alexander’s line at Gaugamela, which he has given correctly just before 
(§ G’, p. 118, ömioðev). 
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But here any attempt to whittle down his omissions from Cleit- 
archus must end. What strikes one most, seeing that he does give 
certain stories which, as we have seen, are in all probability Cleitarchus’, 
is that he omits so much of the highly coloured material of popular 
literature, some of it usually, whether rightly or wrongly, ascribed to 
that author, e.g. invented figures like Memnon’s widow (App. 20 
and 18) and the eunuch Bagoas, who is Dicaearchus’ (App. 18 and 
§ G, p. 98), and sensational incidents like Mount Climax (that is 
Callisthenes), the Gordian knot (App. 10), the torture of Batis 
(App. 11), the intrigue with Cleophis; it is as if working with writers 
like Aristobulus and Hieronymus had given him a measure of sobriety 
which is very noticeable if he be compared with Curtius and Justin, 
and which has nothing to do with Cleitarchus. 

Again, Diodorus xvii contains a number of excursuses or digressions 
—TI have counted 13, and there may have been others in the lost chapters— 
while the Cleitarchus fragments perhaps indicate 6;' but no items in the 
two lists correspond, and that is more important than the omission of 
little points. It is also important that, except when definitely quoting a 
story from Cleitarchus, like that of Alexander and the Acesines (p. 84), 
he takes not the least notice of the very incompetent Cleitarchean geo- 
graphy, which has been indicated in § B. Finally, he omits what was 
probably the most important statement in Cleitarchus, that it was 
Ptolemy who saved Alexander’s life at the Malli town, and he follows 
the ‘good’ tradition of Arrian in giving Peucestas the honour; and 
most modern writers would, and do, add to this that he omits 
Cleitarchus’ chief sensation, the Roman embassy to Alexander (this, 
however, never did come in Cleitarchus, see § C, pp. 21-23). There 
has been much searching of heart as to why Diodorus, if he were 
substantially Cleitarchus, should havé omitted these two items; but as 
Cleitarchus in reality was nowhere Diodorus’ main source, the difficulty 
does not exist. 

Diodorus, however, Aad read, and was to some extent influenced by, 
Cleitarchus. Turn back a moment to his two portraits of Alexander. 
It has been seen that the dominant portrait, the favourable one, is at 
bottom that of Aristobulus, though probably somewhat worked over; 
while the secondary portrait, the unfavourable one, must be based on 
Cleitarchus, for it embodies pretty well everything which in § E was 
deduced about Cleitarchus’ portrait of Alexander. We get all the 


1 Fr. 2, Sardanapalus; 9, Carthaginian religion; 20-22, Indian processions; 
33, 34, Themistocles; 17, Dionysus’ invasion of India; and perhaps 10, 
Semiramis (cf. the account of her in book 11). 
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massacres (§ E, pp. 53 sg.)—the Branchidae; that in Sambos’ country 
(expressly ascribed to Cleitarchus); Massaga (which was true); the 
Oreitae, both the massacre and the destruction of the country by fire; 
and the extermination of the first people met with in India. Some other 
items from Diodorus, unknown to the ‘good’ tradition, must obviously 
come from the same source; such are the 2,000 men hanged or crucified 
at Tyre (46, 4); the destruction by fire of the Mardi country, with the 
threat to exterminate the people;' possibly the burning of the Agelasseis 
in their town;? possibly the sack of Persepolis. It is obvious therefore 
that Diodorus’ secondary portrait came from some one who liked to 
relate stories of massacres and so forth; and though very little about 
Cleitarchus’ book is absolutely certain, there is a very high degree of 
probability, seeing that the massacre in Sambos’ country is known to 
be from him, that this was Cleitarchus, as has already been seen (§ E, 
p. 53). If we add various other things in Diodorus’ secondary portrait 
—Thais at Persepolis (§ E, pp. 47 sq.), the story that, Alexander had 
a concubine for every day of the year (which is shown by the figures 
to be from Cleitarchus),3 and the fact that Diodorus gives two of the 
few alleged cases of Alexander cheating (see § E, p. 54), over Darius’ 
letter and over the Massaga massacre (he necessarily omits altogether the 
story of the Gordian knot)—it becomes as near a certainty as one will 
get that Diodorus’ unfavourable portrait is in essence from Cleitarchus. 
In fact there is no alternative, for it is a portrait definitely hostile to 


1 76, 4, TupTroAoUvtos; 7, Syovtar. . . TavSnuyel katecpayypévous. 

2 96, 5. Curtius, however, 1x, 4, 1-6, transfers the story from the unknown 
Agelasseis to the well-known Sibi and makes them burn themselves, while 
in Diodorus 96, 2 sq., from the ‘good’ tradition, Alexander makes friends 
with the Sibi and leaves them free. This illustrates the slender basis on 
which many deductions about Cleitarchus rest. 

3 The figures are instructive. In the tradition, the walls of Babylon were 
built at the rate of a stade for each day of the year. Ctesias (Diod. 11, 7, 3) 
gave 360 stades, the old reckoning, while Cleitarchus (ib. =fr. 10) gave 
365, the reckoning of his own time. Similarly, the Great King had a 
concubine for every day of the year; Deinon (F.H.G. 11, p. 92, fr. 17= Plut. 
Artaxerxes, 27) gave the old reckoning, 360; Diodorus (xvii, 77, 6) makes 
Alexander take them over and says the number was the days of the year, 
ie. 365, which, by a comparison with the wall of Babylon, is almost 
certainly from Cleitarchus. It is of interest, as showing once more that 
similar stories in Diodorus and Curtius do not always mean that Cleitarchus 
was the common source, to note that Curtius mixes up the two reckonings 
anyhow, in his careless fashion: Darius’ concubines were 360 (111, 3, 24) 
and 360 was the number Alexander took over (v1, 6, 8); but he makes the 
Persian year contain 365 days (111, 3, 10, 365 young men) and makes the 
walls of Babylon 365 stades round (v, 1, 26). 
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Alexander; and as it is not the Peripatetic portrait given in such detail 
by Curtius (see § G), we are narrowed down to two sources,’ Cleitarchus 
and Stoic tradition, which also made Alexander bad from start to 
finish; and it is certainly not Stoic tradition. That tradition (p. 69 n. 1), 
though alluded to by other writers, does not appear ever to have been 
embodied in a full-length historical work; it remained the teaching or 
tradition of a School; but it is known that it put the blame on Alexander's 
paidagogos Leonidas, and attributed to Alexander the two vices which 
the Stoics especially condemned, tUpos and UPpis, the typical vices 
of the tyrant; and neither Leonidas nor these two vices are mentioned 
by Diodorus, at least in connection with Alexander.’ 

So far as we have now got, it appears that a good many of the worst 
of the acts attributed by this source of Diodorus to Alexander relate to 
India; and in fact there is not much more, beyond what I have given, 
which appears to be from Cleitarchus till we come to India. Two un- 
important fragments of Cleitarchus, 4 and 30, relating to old Greece, 
correspond with Diodorus, but another, fr. 1, though giving the same 
figure as Diodorus XVII, 14, 4, differs so entirely in its application that 
Diodorus cannot have been using Cleitarchus; the natural inference is 
that, in all three cases, both were using a common source, probably 
Diyllus, and that in fr. 1 Cleitarchus either misunderstood Diyllus or 
was deliberately being sensational. Except for the episode of Darius’ 
letter, I can trace no more of Cleitarchus in Diodorus till Thais at 
Persepolis (fr. 11), followed in Hyrcania by two items of natural 
history (see § F’) and the Queen of the Amazons story. The statements 
about Alexander being at a loss, or dismayed, in connection with some 
military operation cease to appear after the ‘mercenaries’ source’ ends 
(p. 75 n. 1), and doubtless come from that source and not from 
Cleitarchus; the author of that source does not speak evil of Alexander, 
but it is natural enough that he should represent the opposing com- 
mander as in difficulties. 

I now come to Diodorus’ use of Cleitarchus generally in the Indian 
part of the history; only two of the stories, other than the massacres 
already given, seem to bear on Alexander’s character, but evidently 
in India Diodorus made more use of Cleitarchus as a general source 
than elsewhere. In the story of Dioxippus’ duel (100-1) Alexander 
is represented as a man who did not understand common fairness, and 
here Diodorus for once—I cannot recall another occasion—makes an 


1 Because it must come from some full-length study or history, and most of 
the literature unfavourable to Alexander seems to have been episodic. 
2 In 106, 2, OPpets are attributed to some satraps. 
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epigram;' this is so foreign to his way of writing (or to that of Aristo- 
bulus either) that one naturally thinks of the clever Cleitarchus (pro- 
batur ingenium). The details of the camp, the beds, etc. on the Beas 
being so built as to make men think that the Macedonians were giants 
(95, 1 sg.) are given as an evidence of megalomania; the actual story 
(see § E’, p. 62) may have been invented by one of the poets with 
Alexander for a different purpose, the glorification of Alexander, but 
there is no sign of Diodorus knowing these poets at first hand; it can 
only have been Cleitarchus who passed on the story, which was also 
known to Curtius and Justin, but he altered its purport. Of other 
matters we know that Cleitarchus exaggerated, so doubtless from him 
comes the story (88, 5) that Porus could throw as hard as a catapult 
could shoot;? and as he made Alexander an imitative character (§ E, 
p- 50), from him must come the story (97, 3) of Alexander’s fight with 
the river, in imitation of Achilles’ fight with the Scamander; this is 
certain enough, for the river named is the Acesines (Chenab), whereas 
Alexander sailed down the Hydaspes (Jhelum), and the hopeless geo- 
graphical confusion, combined with the Achilles motive, can be due 
to no one but Cleitarchus.3 We get cases, too, in Diodorus of other 
writers being passed on to him through Cleitarchus; his 16 cubit 
snakes (90, 1) came originally from Nearchus (fr. 10, Jacoby) and were 
taken over by Cleitarchus (fr. 18); and his account of the Fish-eaters is 
a highly composite one.‘ The latest trace of the use of Cleitarchus which 
I have found is the x&pos to Dionysus in Carmania, which is certain 
enough (§ E, p. 49). If Diodorus’ single sentence on this extrava- 
ganza be compared with Curtius’ florid and quite impossible account,’ 


I 101, 6, TapdvTi piv où xpnoápevos, drrévTa Se ErritruOtoas: ‘pleasure to 
have it none, to lose it pain’. 

2 For other exaggerations about Porus, see App. 2. 

3 Diod. 97, 3, Tpds motapòv dpyolws AXA Siayoviodpevos, i.e. the 
Acesines (95, 3). So Curt. 1x, 4, 14, ‘cum amni bellum fuisse crederes’; 
Acesines, IX, 3, 20. See Addenda to p. 57. 

4 105, 4-5. 5 is largely Nearchus (fr. 1, Jacoby, p. 693= Arr. Ind. 12 and 
16, but Nearchus has no reference to fish-scales used as tiles). 4, which 
agrees with Curt. 1x, 10, 9 sq., is not from Nearchus; it might contain 
elements from some later writer, like Agatharchides, or from Aristobulus, 
who described Alexander’s march (Arr. vi, 22, 4; the dxdv@as t&v lxðúwv 
of 23, 3 is not from Nearchus), or even from Onesicritus through Cleitarchus 
(Diodorus is not known to have used Onesicritus directly). l 

5 Curt. 1x, 10, 24-end. The army in reality lost all its baggage train in the 
Makran, even to Alexander’s personal luggage; but for the x@pos it casually 
produces gold craters, huge gold cups, and expensive tent-hangings, while 
every soldier has a stock (copia) of something. 
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we have a case of what I mean by speaking of Diodorus’ (com- 

parative) sobriety; another is his complete omission of the Cleit- 

archean thesis that Alexander in India was imitating Dionysus. To 
imitate his ancestor Achilles, vouched for by Homer, was one thing, 
to imitate the somewhat dubious exploits of a god was quite another. 

We have seen (pp. 76 sqq. ante) that in India there are plenty of 
traces that Diodorus was still using Aristobulus as his main source, 
though he superimposes more of Cleitarchus than he does elsewhere. 

But Cleitarchus was only a secondary writer, like Diodorus himself, 

and Cleitarchus, too, made a good deal of use of Aristobulus, em- 

bellishing him in the process; one particular case (the baboons) has 
been proved in § D. It is of interest to see how Diodorus handles his 
two sources in conjunction. Sometimes they are put side by side 
without any explanation: two kings, Porus and Sopeithes, are both 
called exceptionally tall men, but Porus is called 5 cubits high and 
Sopeithes over 4 cubits; that is, Porus’ height is given in short Mace- 
donian cubits, as in Arrian, while Sopeithes’ height is given in Greek 
cubits, which means Cleitarchus.* Again, among the Oreitae, as is 
shown elsewhere (App. 8,"11, pp. 252 sq.), the accounts of Aristobulus 
and Cleitarchus are both given, one after the other. Sometimes Diodorus 
tries to reconcile the two accounts; in Sambos’ country the account 
given by Cleitarchus is reconciled with the ‘good’ tradition by 

supposing that the whole 80,000 massacred were Brahmans (102, 7). 

Sometimes he picks and chooses details from both. In the account of 

catching monkeys, treated at length in § D, g.v., he follows in the main, 

not Aristobulus, but Cleitarchus’ embellishments of him, as is shown 
by his giving the item of the honey; but he salves his conscience by 
omitting the mirrors and the whole of the passage referring to the 
military formation of baboons. The best example is his handling of the 

little karaits in 90, 5 sqq. Aristobulus (fr. 38, Jacoby = Strabo xv, 1, 45), 

who had seen them, gave a good account of their habit of hiding in 

tents and household utensils, and of what happened if one bit you; 

Cleitarchus (fr. 18), who had not seen them, confined himself to a long 

and exaggerated account of their colouring. Diodorus combined the two: 

his account (90, 6 sq.) begins with their colouring, taken from Cleitar- 
chus, as the words moxlar and yadxoetSeis show, but greatly abbrevi- 
ated, and then gives the consequences of their bite from Aristobulus.? 

1 This is fully considered in App. 2. 

2 Aristobulus fr. 38, alpoppoeiv ¿k tavtds 1épou= Diod. 90, 6, puis [Epatos 
alyatoeiSots; Ar. BonSerav Sia thy dpetiy T&v 'IvbiKdv pizdv Kal pap- 
aes 90, 7, Tapk T&v tyxwplov pabdvtes thy dvtipdpyaKxov 

zav. 
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One feature of Diodorus’ India must be omitted here; the Ganges 
question is too important and too complicated not to have a study to 
itself (App. 14). 

Why now did Diodorus in India make so much use of Cleitarchus, 
when elsewhere he only uses him for isolated incidents or stories? The 
reason, I think, must merely have been that he thought that India, 
unlike better known countries, wanted writing up, as he had written up 
Arabia from Poseidonius, and he could not get what he wanted from 
Aristobulus. We know from Strabo a good deal about Aristobulus on 
India; he had an earnest desire to understand the phenomena of that 
strange country, the rains, the great rivers, the unaccustomed animals 
and plants, things which he treated at some length. Diodorus wanted a 
touch of something more interesting, exactly as some modern historians 
of Alexander, attracted by the warmth and colour which they have 
thought to find in the ‘vulgate’ writers, have agreed that you must 
use their stories or you get an incomplete picture. This is why such a 
fine critic as Schwartz, in his various writings on Alexander, was always 
hankering after Onesicritus. Doubtless there was warmth and colour to 
be found in Cleitarchus; too much, maybe. But history is concerned 
with truth, and with nothing else; though the chances are that if you 
can approximate to the truth the colour will follow automatically. 
But it will not be the colour of an Onesicritus or a Cleitarchus. 

Probably, in Diodorus xvu, there was more of Cleitarchus, as there 
was more of Aristobulus, than I have been able to identify; but enough 
has been said to make the general position clear. The book is a complex 
piece of work; every passage has to be taken on its merits, and often 
enough the source cannot now be detected; but Diodorus’ use of 
Cleitarchus is entirely a secondary matter, and to say that the book is 
essentially Cleitarchus, and to use it as such, is not only wrong but 
impossible. I mentioned before (§ A, p. 2 n. 2) that Schwartz 
gave a second reason for his view that Diodorus xvi was essentially 
Cleitarchus, which now need hardly detain us; it was that Diodorus 
names Cleitarchus in 11, 7, 3, and that this was his way of introducing 
his sources.! Even were that true, the passage he quotes would not 
sustain his thesis; for what Diodorus does name is not Cleitarchus but 
‘Cleitarchus and some of those who later (i.e. after Ctesias) crossed to 
Asia with Alexander’; and even so, Cleitarchus and some of the 
Alexander-writers are only brought in as differing from Ctesias over 
one single measurement. But the complicated sources of book xvii 
could not be brought in thus by a side wind in book 11 over the question 


1 ‘Diodoros’ (48) in PW. 
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of a single measurement. Consider, for example, the books on either 
side of xvii: the formal introduction of Diodorus’ sources in xvi with 
particulars of their work—Callisthenes and Diyllus (xvi, 14, 4 and 5) 
and Theopompus (xv1, 3, 8)—and the frequent references in xvir and 
x1x to Hieronymus.’ In xv Diodorus never names any writers at all, 
which bears out the deduction that it was a tolerably complex work. 

Diodorus xvii then is not Cleitarchus, and the book gives no support 
to any theory of a ‘Cleitarchean vulgate’. Ever since Freeman wrote, 
it has been rather a fashion to decry Diodorus; certainly his critical 
ability was small. But the Hellenistic historian, at any rate, must 
acknowledge that he owes him a very considerable debt of gratitude. 
He has preserved for us many documents which would otherwise have 
perished unknown: for example, Iambulus in book n, the fictitious 
(and other) Embassies to Babylon in xvu, Alexander’s Gazetteer and 
his so-called Plans in xv111; above all, but for him we should know little 
enough about the great historian Hieronymus of Cardia. How he came 
to unearth the ‘mercenaries’ source’, unknown to Arrian, cannot be 
guessed; let him at least have credit for considerable diligence in his 
profession. 


F. DIODORUS’ METHOD OF WORK 


T has been a matter of dispute whether Diodorus only used con- 
| secutive excerpts from his source, or whether sometimes he changed 
sources as he pleased, even in the same chapter. Probably my 
analysis in § F should have settled the question as regards book xv; 
but as it is rather important to know which view is correct, I am here 
analysing closely a single chapter in book xvi, Diodorus’ account of 
Hyrcania in ch. 75. Why some of the Alexander-writers paid so much 
attention to Hyrcania, a province which, as Strabo complains (x1, 7, 2 
(509)), was much neglected later, is entirely obscure. 

I take the items in ch. 75 in order, after Alexander has left Heca- 
tompylos. 75, 2, the river Stiboites, which enters the earth in a foaming 
cataract and runs underground for 300 stades (roughly 374 miles) 
before re-emerging, is the river of Polybius x, 48, 7 which he calls the 
Oxus, and which, after producing a miraculous waterfall, also runs 
underground for a sufficient distance to enable the nomads to raid 
Hyrcania across dry land. Curtius in vi, 4, 4 calls the river Ziobetis 


1 Collected by Jacoby, Hieronymos, no. 154, T. 3-6. 
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and repeats Diodorus’ story with embellishments after his custom, 
but in vil, 10, 1 he transfers the story to the Polytimetus in Sogdiana; 
finally Seneca (N.Q. 111, 26, 4) transferred the story to the Tigris. All 
these stories are merely variations of some native yarn; how it reached 
our extant authors cannot be guessed. 

In 75, 3 Diodorus alludes to the Caspian Sea, giving the double 
name, Caspian and Hyrcanian, which it had borne since Eratosthenes 
(see § B, p. 11); this is Diodorus himself speaking. There follows a 
reference to the snakes and fishes in it, which comes from Polycleitus 
on the Aral (§ B, p. 8). In Curtius vi, 4, 16 sqq. this passage has 
become a regular treatise on the Caspian, which will be considered 
elsewhere (§ G, p. 104 n. 1); he gives more of Polycleitus than Diodorus 
does, but mixed with matter from Patrocles and (probably) Apollodorus 
of Artemita,’ and also some Cleitarchean geography. 

In 75, 4, we come to some villages called Eudaimones, the Blest, 
which are not mentioned elsewhere. They were presumably invented 
to illustrate the fertility of the country, EUSaipovas kal mrpds &AnSeiav 
oŭoaş; who invented them cannot be said. 

In 75, 5 and 6 we get examples of the fertility of the country, which 
require to be carefully examined. There are tour items. As given by 
Diodorus they are as follows: (a) a vine produces a petpntis of wine; 
(6) a fig-tree produces 10 medimni of dried figs; (c) spilt corn grows 
and produces a crop; (d) a tree like an oak drips honey. Of these, 
Curtius VI, 4, 22 gives specifically only (d). Onesicritus gives two of 
them, (4) and (d), but in different shape; he says (4) that a fig-tree 
produces 270 modii (= 45 medimni)? and (d) that a tree like a fig, called 
occhus, drops honey;3 Diodorus therefore is not using Onesicritus, 
and indeed it cannot be shown that he ever does. Strabo alone, 
XI, 7, 2 (508-9), gives all four: (a) and (c) as in Diodorus; (4) a fig-tree 
produces Go medimni; (d) ‘the trees’ drop honey. Strabo’s sources 
can be ascertained. It has been seen (§ C, p. 17 n. 1) that the writer meant 
in X1, 6, 4 (508) is Apollodorus of Artemita,one of his regular sources; 
owv at the beginning of x1, 7, 1 shows that Apollodorus is being quoted, 
and he is Strabo’s basis down to the end of 7, 3, where he is named; 
but Strabo, as is his way, inserts items from other named sources, 
1 Curt. vi, 4, 19 mixes up the connection with the outer sea in the extreme 

north, ‘a septentrione’, postulated by Patrocles, with some connection with 

another sea which is intermittent and can only be that of Apollodorus; 

see § C, p. 17 n. 1. 

2 Fr. 4, Jacoby = Pliny xv, 68. It does not say whether green figs or dry are 


meant. 
3 Fr. 3, Jacoby= Pliny x1, 34. 
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Patrocles twice, Aristobulus twice, while part of 7, 2 is his own. 7, 2 
begins with a list of Hyrcanian towns, not one of which occurs in the 
Alexander-historians or in Polybius; the list therefore must be later, 
after Hyrcania had become Parthian," which means that it comes from 
Apollodorus. As we do not know that Patrocles ever wrote on 
Hyrcania or was ever there, and as Aristobulus did write on it,* the 
two sober statements (a) and (c), on which Diodorus and Strabo agree, 
must come from Apollodorus or Aristobulus. Strabo used both freely; 
Aristobulus was Diodorus’ basis (see § F} but there is no evidence that 
he ever used Apollodorus; statements (a) and (c) must therefore be 
from Aristobulus. If one compares (4) in Diodorus with the exaggerated 
statements in Onesicritus and Strabo—grossly exaggerated even if 
green and not dry figs are meant3—it is tolerably certain that (4) in 
Diodorus must come from Aristobulus also. It remains to consider 
(d), the tree that drops honey. Why does Onesicritus say a tree like a 
fig, and Diodorus a tree ike an oak? Who uses that sort of phrase? We 
have met it before. While most writers talk of the ivy on Mount Nysa, 
Cleitarchus4 said that it was a plant dike ivy called oxwSawds. So 
Cleitarchus (fr. 14) called the mountain bee of Hyrcania (which I shall 
come to) a creature /ike a bee, zou peAloon éoxdtos. It would seem, 
then, that Onesicritus started the game of making things sound more 
romantic by calling the tree, not a fig, but a tree /ike a fig, with a strange 
foreign name which nobody could check, and Cleitarchus, whether he 
thought of it for himself or was copying Onesicritus, did the same 
thing, but not too successfully; his name for the mountain bee, 
avOpndav, is indeed only his own version of the usual name,5 but his 
name for the plant like ivy, which he probably meant to be taken for 
an Indian word, is merely Greek for ‘a what-do-you-call-it’ (see § E, 
p- 46). Diodorus (d), therefore, must come from Cleitarchus® just as 
the mountain bee does. Aristobulus had called attention to the oaks in 
Hyrcania (fr. 19), and probably said that some dropped honey, and 


1 Strabo almost says as much a few lines later; the latest rulers of Hyrcania 
are the Parthians. Cf. x1, 6, 4 (508), where he says that Parthian rule mAetóv 
TI TTPOGEKKOAUTTTEI. 2 Fr. 19, Jacoby= Strabo x1, 7, 2 (509). 

3 Dried figs are said to weigh some 40 per cent of green. 

4 Fr. 17=Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 11, 904. 

5 The usual name, from Aristotle onwards, was tev@pndav, with a dialectical 
m form tepgpnSev; references in Jacoby 11, BD, p. 491. Diodorus’ 
é&vOpndav, with MSS. variants, must be Cleitarchus’ own coinage; hence 
Hesychius’ explanation, &v@pndav- Å tevOpnSav. 

6 This is almost certain from Curt. vi, 4, 21, ‘arbor faciem quercus habet’, 
which is Diodorus’ tapatAtatov Sput katà Thy Emipdverav (appearance). 
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Cleitarchus, as he often did (§ D, pp. 30 sq., 36, cf. § F, p. 85), took 
Aristobulus and wrote him up. Strabo, finding different trees named 
by Onesicritus and Aristobulus, just took refuge in writing ‘the trees’. 
Of Diodorus’ four items, then, three come from Aristobulus and one 
from Cleitarchus. 

Finally, in Diodorus, 75, 7 we get, from Cleitarchus, the mountain 
bee of Hyrcania,” already mentioned. Diodorus’ words étivepduevov 
Thv Spey (though ń dpeivt is a common phrase of his own) must 
represent Cleitarchus’ Katavévetor tiv dpewnv; but it is more 
important that the preceeding phrase in Diodorus, peyiotnv eye: Thy 
ettipaverav, must be Cleitarchus’ own words, for the following reason. 
Demetrius de elocutione 304 (see n. 1) said that Cleitarchus spoke of the 
bee as if it were a wild bull or the Erymanthian boar; but the words 
quoted from Cleitarchus do not bear this out in the least. Evidently 
Demetrius’ quotation had something more in it than the Tzetzes extract 
gives; Tzetzes has clipped the quotation, and what he has left out must 
be the words I have quoted, ‘it has an immense appearance’, even if the 
phrase was originally used only in the sense of une apparence immense. 
Dindorf, whom Fisher follows, missed this and altered émpdveiav to 
the meaningless dgéAeiav, thus making Demetrius talk nonsense. 
Their reason was that Diodorus had used émpdverav in the sentence 
before, ‘a tree like an oak in appearance’, xat& thv ém@dverav. So 
he had; but he has a worse jingle in the sentence I am considering, 
where he uses Aeitrdpevov twice over; all it means is what many other 
things in book xv show,” that that book never had a final revision. 
That Diodorus on this bee is following Cleitarchus very closely seems 
certain enough, though there is a most curious difficulty,3 which does 
not, however, affect my results in this study. 


1 Demetrius de elocutione 304, from Tzetzes= Jacoby, ‘Kleitarchos’, T. 10 
and fr. 14 together : ó KAeitapyxos mepi Tis TevOpnSdvos Atywv, zov peAlcon 
foikdtos, KaTavépetar pév, pnol, Thv dpeivtiy, eloltrtaran 8 els Tas kolas 
Sps, doep mepi Bods d&yplou À Tod ’Epupavlou Kémpou Aéywv GAN’ ouxl 
mepi peAlcons Tivós, Kk.T.A. Diod. XVII, 75, 7: ott 5è Kal gov katà TAV 
xúpav mTepwpévov, ð Kadcitar pèv dvOpnSdv, Aertrduevov &è peyéGer 
eAltrns peylotny Eyer Thy éipdverav: emriveuduevov yàp Thv dpeivtyv &vOn 
Tavtoia Spétretat Kai tais KoiAdo1 trétpais Kal Tois kepauvopóñois Tov 
BévBpwv EvBiatpiBov xnpotrAaotel «.1.A. Diodorus may have expanded his 
original with a little verbiage, as seems to have been his habit; compare the 
‘two suns’, § F, p. 80. 

2 Several instances are collected in § F, p. 80 n. 1. 

The sentence in Diodorus which I have examined combines the peculiar 

phrase peylotny émipdverov with the extremely rare verb KnpoTrAacTeiv. 

He combines the two again in another passage (his only other use of 
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We find then that, in this one chapter, the sources of the statements 
made are, in order: a native yarn, transmission unknown; the common 
Eratosthenian geography of his own day; Polycleitus; a unique name 
for a group of villages, source unknown; Aristobulus thrice; Cleitarchus 
twice. This proves that, in book xvii, far from always using consecutive 
excerpts, Diodorus might make a mosaic of items from as many sources 
as he chose. 


G. QUINTUS CURTIUS RUFUS 


OTHING is known about Q. Curtius Rufus. To us he is only a 
name at the head of the book De gestis Alexandri Magni; he is 
never mentioned anywhere, and no other writing of his is 

known or even referred to; possibly the name was not even the author’s 
real name. He presents a mass of problems, and the first is, why his 
book was ever written. The reason for the existence of all the other 
extant works on Alexander is known; the reason for the existence of 
this one cannot even be guessed. Probably it was stated at the beginning 
of the work, but books 1 and 11 are lost. The only conjecture which has 
even seemed worth considering has been that of Wilamowitz, that the 
book was written merely for entertainment,’ or, as we should say, was 
a ‘popular’ work. This would certainly explain one or two things about 
it—its extraordinary carelessness, for example—but there are many 
other things which it would not explain; for all its shortcomings, too 
much trouble and too much valuable material have gone to the making 
of it for it to be merely a popular work; so though some difficulties are 
inexplicable, I am treating it as an attempt at a serious history. But it is 
a self-revealing work and is undoubtedly coloured by the peculiar 
personality of the author. He corresponds pretty well to what our 
forefathers called a ‘gifted amateur’. The amateurishness is obvious; he 
often cares nothing whether or not he gets events in their right order, 
whether his geography is confused, whether he gives the wrong names; 


KnpoTAacteiv) which has nothing to do with Cleitarchus but comes from 
Timaeus: x1x, 2, 9, a swarm of bees éxnpotrAdotngoev on the statue of the 
boy Agathocles, and the seers said it meant that he would come els peycAnv 
Emipdverav, ‘to a great showing-forth’ or ‘manifestation’ (like a god). Is 
the double occurrence of this combination just a coincidence? or was 
Cleitarchus copying from Timaeus? Or is Diodorus in x1x, 2, 9, by a 
common enough trick of the mind, unconsciously reproducing phraseology 
he has already used? I have no worth-while explanation to offer. 
1 Wilamowitz, Die griechische Literatur}, p. 171, Unterhaltungslektiire. 
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he is going to create a certain impression, and he creates it. But the 
gifts are equally undeniable; he is as clever as he can be, and is quite 
aware of the fact. He seems to have no interest in his subject, save that 
it enables him to show what a clever man Q. Curtius Rufus was; he 
stands outside it and apart, and plays with it like a virtuoso. He can 
make epigrams which might pass for Tacitus on a day when Tacitus 
was not feeling quite at his best.‘ He is steeped in rhetorical training 
and writes like a rhetorician, and that not merely in speeches and battle- 
pieces—for instance, both Alexander and the Macedonians weep on 
every possible occasion; but if he wants to, he can slough the rhetoric 
as a snake sloughs a dead skin. And one neglects the rhetoric at one’s 
peril, for scattered through it, like pearls in a pig-trough, are some 
quite invaluable facts and strange pieces of insight; the book is both 
repellent and fascinating. So far as his purpose can be detected, it was 
to impress upon the world a particular view of Alexander, and he 
succeeded down to quite recent times; his work seems once to have 
been very popular. It is a strange fate which has led to his name being 
usually coupled with that of Diodorus—the honest plodding Greek, 
doing his best (and not so bad a best) to write a history to which, 
intellectually, he was unequal, and the brilliant careless Roman, who 
had it in him to be equal to almost anything, if only he had possessed 
any historical principle. 

For one striking thing about this writer is his complete lack of 
historical principle. He advertises the fact. He says: ‘I have copied 
from others more than I believe; for while I cannot assert that things 
which I doubt are true, at the same time I cannot leave out what is 
traditional’? One may search the histories of the world in vain for 
any similar pronouncement; cynicism can go no farther. Yet a few 
pages later on he is blaming older writers for carelessness and 
credulity, ‘the one vice being as bad as the other’.3 His cynicism shows 
through at many points; one frequently feels that he is writing with his 
tongue in his cheek. He tells at length the story of the visit of the 
Amazon Queen to Alexander, because it puts Alexander in a bad light; 
but he cannot help at the end inserting a sentence which half stultifies 


1 E.g. 1x, 3, 11, ‘omnium victores omnium inopes’; vil, 8, 21, ‘bellum tibi 
ex victoria nascitur’; VIII, 4, 29, ʻe captiva geniturus qui victoribus im- 
peraret’; v, 11, 11, ‘difficilius. ..damnare quam decipi’. 

2 1x, 1, 34: ‘Equidem plura transcribo quam credo; nam nec affirmare 
sustineo de quibus dubito, nec subducere quae accepi.’ Cf. v, 6, 9, ‘de 
aliis quoque dubitabimus aut credemus’. Herod. vii, 152 is quite different. 

3 1X, 5, 21. The reference is primarily and explicitly to Cleitarchus. 
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his thesis,’ because really it is so clever and unexpected. His story of 
the Gordian knot (see App. 10) comes to this: ‘It may have happened 
this way, and it may have happened that way. Who knows? and who 
cares?’ And that is largely his attitude throughout: ‘Who cares?’ 
He can insert bits of most effective sarcasm into his story. For instance, 
he tells Diodorus’ story about Phegeus, but the conclusion is not quite 
the same; in Diodorus, Alexander calls in Porus because he doubts what 
he had heard,? but Curtius, in a separate sentence, remarks: ‘All these 
things seemed incredible to Alexander’,3 with the innuendo ‘as they 
do to you, dear reader’. Another case is the supposed slaughter of the 
Persians after Issus; Curtius (111, 11, 17) says of Alexander’s pursuit, 
with a side-hit at Ptolemy: ‘Think of that vast multitude of Persians 
being killed, when Alexander had only 1,000 horse with him’; and 
again (IV, 9, 11) before Gaugamela, ‘after all that slaughter (at Issus) 
Alexander could not believe that Darius had collected a still larger 
army’. But his masterpiece of cynicism is the eunuch Bagoas, Alexander’s 
supposed minion (v1, 5, 23). Curtius took this figure from Dicaearchus 
the Peripatetic, who invented it (see App. 18), and he made great play 
with it, as doubtless became a strict moralist; and then at the end of his 
book he tells his readers, in plain Latin, that there is not a word of truth 
in the whole business.4 

For Curtius, in spite of his entire lack of historical principle, was as a 
writer a strict moralist. He apologises to his readers for describing the 
Babylonian strip-tease dance, which seems to have been a very thorough 
performance; but he describes it nevertheless, though it had no bearing 
on his subject. His morality comes out in many places; his definition 
of a respectable woman is among the curiosities of literature. Luxury 
he condemns whole-heartedly; his remarks about pearls, ‘offscourings 
of the sea’ (he thought they were washed ashore), as ministers of vice? 
recall, though apparently he could not have read, Pliny’s famous 
remark on the silk trade? and Tacitus on Roman greed for pearls.’ 


VI, 5, 32, ‘acrior ad Venerem feminae cupido quam regis’. 

Diod. xvu1, 93, 2, &miothoaş Tois Aeyoutvois. 

1X, 2, 5: ‘Incredibilia regi omnia videbantur.’ 

X, §, 32: ‘Veneris intra naturale desiderium usus nec ulla nisi ex permisso 
voluptas.’ 5 v, 1, 38, ‘honos auribus habitus sit’. 

6 V, 7, 2, ‘quas violari nefas esset’. 

7 VIII, 9, 19, ‘quippe aestimantur purgamenta exaestuantis freti pretio quod 
libido constituit’. 

Pliny, v1, 54, silk brought from the ends of the earth ‘ut in publico 
matrona traluceat’. 

9 Agricola 12, ‘ego facilius crediderim naturam margaritis deesse quam 
nobis avaritiam’. 
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Yet with all this he had the makings of a critic, if he had taken his 
history seriously. He understood that at Issus the Persian force was 
small, either equal to Alexander’s or even outnumbered (p. 106); no 
wonder he was sarcastic about the number of the Persian slain. He is 
the only writer of antiquity to notice (111, 8, 8) the obvious fact that 
Darius could not have fed the vast armies attributed to him. He knew 
that magic was all a sham (vil, 4, 8) and that Alexander’s supposed will 
was not genuine (X, 10, 5). I have mentioned that he could slough his 
rhetoric if he chose. His book is full of speeches. Many are the usual 
rhetorical stuff; the alteration of the real conclusion of Alexander’s 
speech at Opis and its transfer to the speech on the Hyphasis are un- 
forgivable.t But consider Cleitus’ speech before his murder (vit, 1, 
28 sqq.). Cleitus defends Philip and Parmenion (doubtless this is true) 
and accuses Alexander of murdering Attalus; and there is nothing 
rhetorical about the tremendous effect of the riposte when Alexander 
runs him through, exclaiming: ‘Go then to Philip and Parmenion and 
Attalus.’ Indeed Curtius has a confusing habit of inserting into the 
rhetoric of his speeches bits of fact, or what he thinks is fact, which 
would have been more properly placed in the narrative, a thing one 
has to look out for, and in other respects too he may use a speech for 
some purpose of his own: the speech of Coenus at the Hyphasis? is 
practically a pacifist tract, that of Hermolaus3 a tract on tyranny. The 
speech of the Scythian envoys to Alexander was certainly written by 
Curtius himself, for it includes one of his best epigrams and he cannot 
resist showing off his knowledge of the literature of fables; but its 
tone is remarkable for the way in which it recalls a greater speech, and 
one wonders if Tacitus had it in mind when he wrote the magnificent 
appeal of the Caledonian chieftain Calgacus, especially as Tacitus’ ubi 
solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant seems to show a knowledge of 
Curtius 1x, 2, 24, where Alexander says to his army postquam solitudinem 
in Asia vincendo fecistis. But most noticeable are the two speeches at 
Philotas’ trial. Philotas and a lesser general, Amyntas, were put on 
trial for treason before the army; Philotas was condemned to death and 
Amyntas acquitted; so much is matter of history. Philotas’ speech in 
his own defence in v1, 10, 37 599. is rhetoric of the worst school type. At 
this point one imagines Curtius saying to a reader: ‘So you don’t like 
my speeches? They are rather terrible, aren’t they? But I’ll show you 
what I could do if I could be bothered’, and he wrote the speech of 


1 1X, 2, 34: ‘Ite reduces domos’, etc. (see App. 15). On the Hyphasis these 
words make no sense. 2 IX, 3, 5- 3 VIII, 7, 1. 
4 Vil, 8, 21; ib. 15, a lion was once eaten by very small birds. 
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Amyntas (VU, 1, 18 sgg.). Rhetoric is thrown to the winds; we have a 
plain soldier, conscious of his innocence, stating the facts quite simply 
in the belief that that should secure his acquittal—as it did. 

What philosophy, if any, Curtius professed is unknown, but 
certainly he stood close to the Peripatetics (post). The goddess Fortune 
plays a certain part in Alexander’s story, if only as the source of glory 
and fame,’ but she is not the framework of that story, as in Diodorus 
XVII; in this respect the two histories are quite different, and in Curtius 
she is only part of the Peripatetic machinery; in one place (x, 5, 35-6) 
he seems to identify her with Fate. Curtius appears to believe in two 
rather inconsistent things. He specifically declares his belief in Fate,” 
which no one can escape, but Fate plays little part in the story; it causes 
Alexander’s death (x, 5, 36) as in Diodorus and probably many others, 
and it causes civil war after his death (x, 9, 1); that is about all. What 
really runs through Curtius’ book is something much more personal 
than the Hellenistic goddess Fortune or the Babylonian Fate, something 
which every man possesses; it is the man’s own Fortune, which some- 
times comes uncommonly near to being the man’s own character. 
Every man has his own Fortune (v1, 4, 12), Darius (111, 12, 6) and 
Antigonus (Iv, 1, 35) no less than Alexander. Alexander’s own 
Fortune guards and helps him perpetually (1v, 9, 22), and never 
wearies of indulging him (vii, 3, 1); it makes a way for him through 
the Cilician Gates and the sea at Mt Climax (v, 3, 22), saves him from 
attack when crossing the Tigris (iv, 9, 22) and when his army was 
helplessly drunk (vil, 10, 18; IX, 10, 27), and rids him of Spitamenes 
(vill, 3, 1). It turns all his rashnesses to success (VII, 2, 373 cf. 1x, 5, 3), 
and all disadvantageous circumstances to his advantage (VII, 13, 2); 
it even saw to it that there should be a convenient tree in the Malli 
town to shield him on one side (1x, 5, 3; 6, 12). When the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans embalmed him after death they put the insignia of his 
own Fortune on his head (x, 10, 13). Yet he was greater than his 
Fortune; he won Gaugamela by his valour (1v, 16, 27, virtus, &pett)) 
and he alone of mortals had his Fortune in his power.3 

I have mentioned Curtius’ carelessness. He cares nothing for self- 
contradiction; there is plenty of it, and it is not usually a case of two 


hm 


VIII, I0, 18; IX, 10, 28. 

Vv, 11, 10: let those mock who think that human affairs are conducted by 
chance (forte); I believe ‘nexu causarum latentium et multo ante destina- 
tarum suum quemque ordinem immutabili lege percurrere’. So 1v, 6, 17; 
X, 1, 30: fate is inevitable. 

X, 5, 35: ‘quam solus omnium mortalium in potestate habuit’. 
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sources side by side. I give a few instances. In v, 6, 9 the treasure at 
Persepolis goes to the war-chest, but in v, 6, 20 it is distributed among his 
friends. In vi, 11, 8 Philotas listens to a speech when (v1, 10, 37) he 
was not there. Arachosia is on the Black Sea, v1, 3, 3, and suzerain 
of the Malli on the Ravi, 1x, 7, 14. In 1x, 2, 2 the Indian Phegeus tells 
Alexander about the Ganges, though (1x, 3, 8) India beyond the Beas 
is unknown even to Indians. In vim, 2, 27, Oxyartes secures the 
surrender of Sysimithres (i.e. Chorienes) by enlarging on Macedonian 
good faith, as in Arrian; in Arrian this is true of Oxyartes’ stronghold, 
but in Curtius the defenders of that stronghold, called Arimazes’, had 
been crucified !* Substitutions of names are very common. In vil, 13, 
17-27 Ptolemy is substituted for Craterus, though vit, 14, 15 shows that 
Curtius knew the facts; so vinn, 11, §, Mullinus scriba regis (a pure in- 
vention) for Ptolemy; x, 1, 43, Coenus for Antipater. Such confusions 
are a feature of many late writers. But the great instance of Curtius’ 
self-contradiction is Alexander himself. 

It may just be noticed that Curtius, like Diodorus, refers to things 
far later than Alexander. In 111, 1, 13, Asia means the continent, not, 
as usually in Alexander’s day, the Persian Empire. The references to the 
extent, populousness, and military power of Bactria? belong to Euthy- 
demid times; the statement that Alexander’s eastern cities are now slaves 
to those they once ruled (vu, 10, 16) belongs to Curtius’ own day. The 
Roman testudo is alluded to more than once.3 One could multiply 
instances; such things are inevitable. 

This may suffice for Curtius himself; and the more pleasant task of 
estimating his real contribution to knowledge must be deferred till we 
have considered the main thing in his book, the portrait of Alexander. 
Like Diodorus, he uses two portraits, a main one and a subordinate 
one; but the main portraits given by the two authors differ greatly. 
About Curtius’ main portrait there is happily no doubt, as he himself 
has been at pains to explain what it is.4 It is the Peripatetic portrait of 


I Vil, 11, 28. Curtius is fearfully confused over the Sogdian rock fortresses; 
but Arimazes’ stronghold must be meant for that of Oxyartes, because 
of the ‘flying men’, though Roxane was somewhere else, vill, 4, 23- 
Curtius has a certain number of correct items about the varfous strong- 
holds, but ladles them out indiscriminately, with fictitious names. Diodorus 
is lost; but the table of contents, x’ to xe’, indicates a story of events in 
Sogdiana very different from either Arrian or Curtius. Justin omits the 
whole story of events in Bactria-Sogdiana, though Trogus did not 
(Prol. xu). 

2 V, 10, 3 and 9; VII, 4, 30. 3 V, 3, 9) 21, 235 VI, 9, 3- 

4 III, 12, 18—20; VI, 2, 1-4. 
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Alexander, the one full account of it which we have. The outline of 
that portrait has already been noticed: Aristotle turned out a perfectly 
good and virtuous pupil, but he was ruined by his own fortune and 
became a cruel tyrant. The portrait was the revenge of the school 
upon Alexander for putting Callisthenes to death, and revenge they 
have indeed had; for long they managed to hold the modern world in 
bondage. The portrait was assisted by the friendship which several 
members of the school felt for Alexander’s enemy Cassander;* it took 
the shape it did because the school could not go back on Aristotle and 
say, as did the Stoics, that Alexander was bad from the start, though 
probably for the latter part of his life there was little difference between 
the two portraits. Curtius expresses his view in 111, 12, 18 sq.: if only 
Alexander could have gone on as he had begun; he would have had a 
truer fortune than world-conquest had he conquered, as he never did, 
the twin evils of pride and anger; there would have been no murders of 
Cleitus and Parmenion. I have said some hard things about Curtius’ 
‘morality’, but this passage has a dignity of its own and a considerable 
element of truth; as Eratosthenes said of Bion, Curtius sometimes lets 
us see the real Odysseus under the beggar’s rags. No one need deny 
that the Alexander of 324 was not the Alexander of 334; what is wrong 
with the Peripatetic portrait is that it exaggerates what was bad in 
Alexander’s development and entirely omits what was good, a matter 
of much greater scope and importance. 

-~ I must just run through Curtius’ portrait. In 111, 6, 17-20 he gives 
his formal praise of the young Alexander, dearest and most admired of 
kings; and again, as late as Persepolis, v, 7, 1, he repeats a long list of 
his virtues,3 though he adds that one evil thing has begun to show 
itself, an intolerable love of drink. Down to the end of book v there 
are many allusions to his good qualities: 111, 5, 2, his pride in keeping 
his body fit; 1v, 6, 26, his admiration of courage (virtus) in his enemies; 
III, 12, 13, after Issus he buries the Persians with equal honour; 1v, 10, 4, 
he knows no fear; 1v, 16, 33, he and his army are worthy of each other. 
Other things noted are his moderation and clemency among the Uxii, 


1 See § F, p. 69 n. 1. It is well put by Cicero ad Ate. xin, 28, 3: ‘Quid? 
tu non vides ipsum illum Aristoteli discipulum, summo ingenio, summa 
modestia, postea quam rex (i.e. Great King) appellatus sit, superbum, 
crudelem, immoderatum fuisse?’ 

2 Theophrastus and Demetrius of Phalerum certainly, Dicaearchus probably. 
See Tarn, ‘Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind’, Proc. Brit. 
Acad. 1933, pp. 140-5, 166 [20-25, 46] and passim. 

3 ‘Indoles, constantia, velocitas (speed of action), fides, clementia, temper- 
antia.’ 
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V, 3, 15; his weeping in pity for the wretched;* the whole episode, fully 
written up, of his conduct toward Darius’ family? and of his friendship 
for Darius’ mother Sisygambis, part of which at least is true.3 At the 
sack of Persepolis he issues the unique order, amazing for the fourth 
century B.C., that the women are not to be touched.‘ Finally, as opposed 
to Diodorus’ account, he wins ‘Arbela’ less by fortune than by his own 
virtus and by his prudence, without which he might have lost it 
(Iv, 16, 27 sqq.). If only he could have gone on as he had begun! But 
(111, 12, 20) his soul had not yet been swamped by his fortune. 
Curtius dates the change in Alexander’s character to a precise 
moment of time; it follows the death of Darius, which concludes 
book v, and the new state of things begins with a formal exposition in 
book v1, ch. 2 (ch. 1 relates to old Greece). The cloven hoof had already 
shown itself in his burning of the palace at Persepolis when drunk 
(Vv, 7, 1 sqq.); then in Hyrcania comes the change. He had stood war; he 
could not stand peace and success (VI, 2, 1), and deteriorates fast; he 
indulges his desires—banquets, drink, gambling, with a side glance at 
Darius’ concubines; v1, 6, 1 sgg., his continence and moderation turn 
into wantonness and pride; the eunuch Bagoas, invented by Dicae- 
archus the Peripatetic (see App. 18) to mark the change in Alexander, 
now comes into his life (v1, 5, 23) and is used later to exhibit his 
degradation, x, 1, 22-9. No longer content with being called the son of 
Zeus, he presently orders that it shall be believed also, as though he 
could control men’s minds like their tongues, viin, 5, 5. The man who 
knew no fear is now terrified, v1, 2, 18; the man who had wept in pity 
now weeps in terror (6.). The man praised for celeritas and constantia, 
speed and resolution, now always hesitates in difficulties> and is devoid 
of counsel. He dissimulates (v1, 8, 16), and pretends condonation, 


vi, 10, 11 (Philotas); believes slanderers, 1x, 7, 24; is suspected of 


1 V, 5, 8 and 24; Il, 12, 6. 

2 IV, 10, 23, ‘kindness and continence’; ib. 34, ‘iustus hostis, misericors 
victor’. 

3 Ptolemy records that she begged off the Uxii, Arr. 1, 17, 6. This is 
sufficient evidence for the friendship between her and Alexander, and one 
would like to believe the whole story—that at Gaugamela she refused to 
return to Darius when she appeared to have the chance, and that at the 
end she refused to survive Alexander. It is perfectly possible that she 
should have come to regard Alexander as more truly her son than the 
cowardly Darius. Cf. Curt. v, 2, 20-22. 

4 V, 6, 8, “corporibus et cultu feminarum abstinere iussit’. See App. 18. 

5 VI, 6, 27; cf. IX, 2, 10. 

6 ‘Inops consilii’: at Aornos, vit, 11, 3; facing Porus, VIII, 13, 17; at the 
Hyphasis, 1x, 3, 18. 
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shamming illness, vil, 7, 7; boasts in his cups and belittles his father, 
VIII, I, 22 $qq.; tries to strip Porus when he thinks he is dead, viii, 14, 40. 
The account of his marriage to Roxane (VIII, 4, 25 sq., 29), who was 
not of royal blood, is one scarcely veiled sneer; after Cleitus’ murder 
he tears his face with his nails, i.e. he mourns like a woman, not a man, 
vill, 2, 5. But all his /uxuria is no bar to cruelty, 1x, 10, 30. He orders 
or condones torture;! crucifies opponents;? indulges in massacres.3 
The man who had been called misericors, full of pity, now has no mercy 
for the conquered, and punishes regardless.4 Curtius admits that some 
small traces of his original character remained for a time, VI, 2, 8; he 
was at first unwilling to believe the worst,5 though he soon became the 
exact opposite;® he is called clement to those who surrendered (v11, 6, 17), 
notwithstanding the contrary examples above; he tries to control his 
temper with Cleitus (vil, 1, 31 5g.), and does an unselfish act, vitt, 4, 15; 
Curtius cannot deny his treatment of Porus, and even seeks to relieve 
him of the guilt of the murder of Parmenion (see App. 12). Possibly 
we have here, generally speaking, bits of Aristobulus showing through 
the general picture Curtius is giving (post). But the general picture is 
clear: a worthy young man is turned by success into a cruel, mean, 
and sensual tyrant. What pulls him through now is his Fortune, and 
that alone. It had given him success from the start, though it had 
nearly failed him at the Persian Gates;7 now it is merely his ‘ever- 
lasting luck’ which saves him from the consequences of his own 
mistakes and rashness, and, never weary of indulging him, turns every 
disadvantage to his profit.® 

So far, then, we have a picture which hangs together; Curtius has 
drawn an Alexander which accords exactly with the Alexander of the 
Peripatetics. But this does not end the matter, for Curtius has also used 
a second and subsidiary portrait, just as Diodorus has done (see § F), 
which gives the view that Alexander was bad from the start. In this 


1 Bessus, vi, 5, 40; Philotas, vi, 11, 9 sgg.; Callisthenes and the pages, 
VIII, 8, 20 sgg. 

2 Arimazes, vii, 11, 28; Musicanus, 1x, 8, 16. 

3 The Branchidae, v11, 5, 35; on the Polytimetus (an order), vit, 9, 22; the 

first people met with in India, vim, 10, 5—6; in Sambos’ territory, IX, 8, 15. 

Curiously, the one genuine massacre, that of the mercenaries at Massaga, 

is omitted. 

X, 1, 39; cf. vil, 6, 17, ‘inexorabilis in devictos’. 

VII, I, 12, ‘invitum deteriora credentem’. 

X, 1, 39, ‘praeceps ad deteriora credenda’; so Ix, 7, 24. 

V, 3, 22, ‘tunc haesitabat deprehensa felicitas’. 

VII, 2, 37; VIII, 3, 1; 10, 18; 13, 22; IX, 5, 3; 6, 12; 9, 2; 10, 28. 
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portrait, the young man who was called fearless" is everlastingly afraid ;? 
he is superstitious (1v, 6, 12 and often) and terrified by an omen (IV, 2, 
14). He lays a mean trap to destroy Sisines, 111, 7, 11 sgg. The man 
praised for resolution is almost a ‘quitter’; he twice thinks of giving up at 
Tyre (1v, 3, 11; 4, 1) and hesitates whether to give up before ‘Arbela’. 
Above all, he is given to rage and cruelty.3 That is, Curtius himself 
seems so anxious to display Alexander’s unworthiness that he has 
contaminated his Peripatetic thesis with the thesis of Alexander’s un- 
worthiness from the start also used by Diodorus. It must be remembered, 
however, that, as in Diodorus, so in Curtius, this second thesis is only a 
subordinate one, added to the main portrait; and the main portrait in 
these two writers is so totally different that it is hard to understand how 
they ever came to be classed together. 

Then Alexander dies. Curtius, x, 5, 26-37, sums up his character, 
and proceeds to contradict and stultify nearly everything he has said. 
Nothing can fit the summary to the body of the book; the long list of 
Alexander’s virtues applies to his whole life, not to his youth only; the 
Bagoas story is flatly contradicted, x, 5, 32, as is Alexander’s supposed 
attitude to Philip, ib. 31; and the only things ascribed to Fortune, 
except trifles like dress, are the assumption of divine honours and over- 
impatience with those who did not concede them. Certainly, says 
Curtius, we must confess that, however much he owed to his own 
virtus, he owed even more to his Fortune; but [this was in itself a sign 
of greatness, for] he was the only man of all men who had Fortune in 
his power. We have seen Curtius contradicting himself over details; 
but here he stultifies at the end the main thesis to which his book has 
been devoted. I shall return to this. 

I come now to the question of Curtius’ sources. If a secondary 
writer has a very definite portrait of his leading character running right 
through his book, like the Peripatetic character of Alexander in Curtius, 
then, if that writer has used one principal source, with whatever additions, 
the portrait of the leading character is almost bound, in its main lines, 
to be taken from that principal source. But there is no evidence to show 
that any writer before Curtius ever committed to writing the full 
Peripatetic portrait of Alexander; indeed no writer is even known who 
could have done so; the portrait depended on what might be called 


I IV, 10, 4, ‘interritus ad omnia’. 

2 11, 6, 5, 9, the Philippus story; 111, 8, 20, Issus; especially 1v, 13, 15-18, 
before Gaugamela. l 

3 At Tyre, with details, 1v, 4, 13-14, 17; at Persepolis; Batis (see 
App. 11). 
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University teaching, a tradition of the Peripatetic school, often no 
doubt alluded to in writing, possibly even to some extent expounded 
(though this is not actually known), but never embodied in a full- 
length history. It follows from this that Curtius cannot have had 
any principal source at all, and this analysis, I hope, will make that 
obvious; all he wanted was a background of some sort against which to 
develop his view of Alexander, and he put it together in such ways as 
occurred to him, using, as will be seen, various writers in the process. 
Of course, Cleitarchus has been suggested as his principal source— 
obscurum per obscurius—but this is quite out of the question. It has 
been seen, in considering Diodorus xvii (§ F), that if Cleitarchus was 
responsible for either of the two portraits in Diodorus it can only have 
been for the unfavourable one, which is entirely subordinate to the 
other; and as Curtius also used a subordinate portrait which was un- 
favourable throughout, it may be here that Cleitarchus comes in, but, 
like most things connected with Cleitarchus, this is no more than a 
strong probability; so little about that writer is certain that it has been, 
and is, only too easy to make of him a dumping-ground for anything 
which cannot be otherwise placed. These two subordinate portraits 
only partially correspond; if I may refer back to my sketch in § F of the 
one in Diodorus, Curtius omits the Massaga massacre, the Oreitae 
massacre, the burning of the country of the Mardi, and has a very 
different story about the death of Parmenion, besides a good deal 
which is not in Diodorus at all; but there are sufficient common elements, 
I think, in these two subordinate portraits to point to a common source 
somewhere in the background which is almost bound to be Cleitarchus 
(as he has to come in somewhere), though the two writers have treated 
it in rather different ways, and Curtius has worked up the badness of 
Alexander, with other material, far the more thoroughly of the two. 
Another portrait is also known which made Alexander bad from start 
to finish, that of the Stoic school; but this is certainly not the subordinate 
portrait of Diodorus and does not appear to be that of Curtius, for 
neither has anything corresponding to the two vices, UBpis and tUgos, 
which are the characteristics of the Stoic version and which appear in 
Justin (see § H). But, of course, as regards Curtius, the loss of the 
first two books does introduce an element of obscurity. His ten books 
go down, not to Alexander’s death, but to his final burial in Alexandria; 
and as at the beginning of book 111 Alexander has only reached Celaenae 
in Phrygia, Curtius must have begun with, or before, his birth and 
must have had plenty of room to describe his boyhood, as Plutarch 
does; so without knowing Curtius’ view of Alexander’s paidagogos 
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Leonidas it cannot really be said whether or not his subordinate 
account may have borrowed something from the Stoics. 

As regards Cleitarchus, Curtius does indeed mention him twice, but 
on one occasion (Ix, 8, 15) only to show that he himself takes no 
responsibility for the statement he cites, and on the other (1x, 5, 21) 
with expressions of contempt;! and any part he may play in Curtius’ 
narrative cannot therefore be a leading one. There are a good many 
stories and incidents common to Diodorus and Curtius; but as it is 
certain enough that Cleitarchus was not Diodorus’ principal source, 
the basis for the belief that these portions of Curtius’ narrative came from 
Cleitarchus is gone; some reason must be given for every item ascribed 
to Cleitarchus. No doubt some are from him, but the matter has ceased 
to be of any great importance, now that it is clear that he was only a 
secondary source; we have, for example, already met one story on 
which Diodorus, Curtius, and Justin agree, but which originated far 
later than Cleitarchus.? In many cases of agreement between Diodorus 
and Curtius, Curtius either adds or subtracts something; in some cases 
the variation may be due to Curtius using, not Cleitarchus, but one of 
the poetasters who were among Cleitarchus’ sources (see § E’). But 
what seems to me strange, in this connection, is that, amid the almost 
universal preoccupation with Cleitarchus, I cannot recall any writer 
who has made the simple and obvious suggestion that Curtius may 
have read and used Diodorus. Proof is difficult, of course, while it is 
fatally easy to refer correspondence to the use of a common source of 
which nothing, or little, is known; but in spite of the difficulty, proofs 
do exist. I have relegated them to a separate section, § G’; but I may 
remark that, even if only those three cases can be really proved, then 
we cannot say how far the use of Diodorus by Curtius may or may 
not have extended. 

Here may be noticed the difficult question of the proper names in 
Curtius, for he has many names unknown elsewhere. Where, over 
officials like satraps, he differs from Arrian, giving unknown names or 
wrong attributions of known men to satrapies, no difficulty arises, for 
Ptolemy was following the official documents and cannot be wrong. 
But Curtius too used Ptolemy, and sometimes to good purpose; why 
these apparently meaningless differences? It is even worse with those 


1 He ascribes to him carelessness and its twin vice credulity, ‘securitas vel 
par huic vitium credulitas’. See p. 92 n. 3. 

2 The two suns, § F, p. 79. Jacoby, ‘Kleitarchos’ in PW 629, has very 
properly said that Diodorus + Curtius + Justin do not necessarily make 
Cleitarchus. 
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lesser people who appear nowhere else. Some seem to be inventions 
of Curtius’ own; ‘Plato the Athenian’, commanding a detachment of 
troops, was too much even for Berve. Yet too much stress cannot be 
laid on inventions, with the example of Omphis before us; and I am 
not going to guess what weird error in transmission lies behind 
‘Cohortandus’.? But some must be inventions; was this merely to 
create an illusion of detailed knowledge, or is it possible that one or 
more of the poetasters mentioned in § E’ thought it advisable to conceal 
allusions to living people under fictitious names,3 which Curtius took 
to be real? There are things in Curtius which look like pure impishness, 
designed to annoy serious readers. 

One thing can be said. We get, in Curtius, Diodorus, and all 
“vulgate’ writers, certain substituted names regularly used, the two 
most notorious instances being Arbela for Gaugamela and Stateira for 
Barsine;4 and it is possible that we have enough to show that in certain 
small respects, but in those only, there existed a definite tradition 
differing from the ‘good’ tradition of Arrian. It is easy to ascribe such 
names to Cleitarchus, but there is no proof, and if there were it would 
not take us far, for Cleitarchus was only one more secondary writer; 
the probabilities are that the names peculiar to the ‘vulgate’ writers 
generally are merely the popular names of common speech which had 
become established before Ptolemy wrote—how well established may 
be judged from this, that Arrian himself, notwithstanding all the 
trouble he took to show that the battle was not fought at Arbela but at 
Gaugamela, does once, when speaking in his own person, slip up and 
write Arbela (111, 22, 4). 

It is certain, of course, that in putting together Alexander’s itinerary 
after Darius’ death Curtius did, to some small extent, use the Cleit- 
archean geography, especially for the Caspian country, where it is 
easy to trace (see § B). The Queen of the Amazons visits Alexander in 
Hyrcania, and the Thermodon, where she came from, is put next door 
to Hyrcania;5 this is Cleitarchus beyond question (§ B, pp. 14 sq. and 
App. 19); so possibly are the statements that Arachosia is a country on 


Lan! 


VIII, 12, 4; Omphis (Ambhi) is the personal name of the king for whom 
Arrian uses only the official name Taxiles, i.e. ‘King Taxila’. 

2 VIII, 4, 21. The context shows Oxyartes is meant, but the MSS. have 
Cohortandus. See App. 21, p. 341 n. 5. 

This might account for the number of names in circulation as the original 
name of Alexander’s mother Olympias; Plut. Mor. 401 a gives Polyxene 
and Stratonice as well as Myrtale. 

This pair of names is fully considered in App. 20, p. 334 n. 4. 

VI, 5, 24, ‘Hyrcaniae finitima’. 
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the Black Sea (vit, 3, 4), and that it is a wind from the Black Sea which 
dries up Bactria, v11, 4, 27. But Curtius own account of the Caspian 
is a mosaic from several sources,’ and certainly much of his extra- 
ordinary geography has nothing to do with Cleitarchus or perhaps with 
anyone else; he had no particular guide to follow, and it was to him a 
matter of complete indifference. He makes a real hash-up of the Uxii, 
V, 3, 1 sqq. Alexander passes the Mardi of the Elburz on his way from 
Persis to Ecbatana (v, 6, 17), though Curtius knows where the Mardi 
really were (VI, 5, 11), and his account of their tree-fortresses rings true. 
In vi, 4, 2 Alexander goes through Parthiene to reach Hyrcania, which 
would mean going backwards. He reaches the Oxus after going through 
Sogdiana, vil, 5, 13. Curtius’ account of the rock-fortresses taken by 
Alexander in Sogdiana is a jumble not worth disentangling, and he 
exhibits every phase of the ‘Europe across the Jaxartes’ muddle, which 
Cleitarchus gave, though he did not originate it. The Ganges I have 
dealt with separately (App. 14). How little sense there is in seeking 
‘sources’ for much of this can be illustrated by the native story of an 
underground river in Central Asia, which Polybius (x, 48, 7) made the 
Oxus and Diodorus a river called Stiboetes in Hyrcania (§ F’, p. 87). 
Curtius in one place, vi, 4, 4-7, follows, though he embellishes, 
Diodorus, calling the river Ziobetis and placing it in Hyrcania, but in 
another place, v11, 10, 1, he transfers the same story to the Polytimetus 
in Sogdiana. Who is going to follow the ‘sources’ of this native story? 
And Curtius would have said ‘Who cares?’ 

No doubt, as regards India, Curtius took the Dionysus business 
largely from Cleitarchus, though he had probably read the poetasters 
(§ E’) who were Cleitarchus’ source or one of his sources; some of the 
differences between Diodorus and himself may necessitate this sup- 
position. In Curtius, Dionysus had been in India before Alexander;’ 
had founded Nysa, viii, 10, 11, and had left boundary stones (termini), 


I VI, 4, 16-19. 17 appears to be Cleitarchean. 18 is practically Polycleitus 
down to ‘cetera maria’, and shows Curtius must have read him; Curtius 
is the last to mention the Aral as a separate sea (see § B, p. 10); alii, 
however, includes Cleitarchus. 19 begins with Patrocles on the northern 
connection with Ocean, perhaps through Eratosthenes. The source of the 
second sentence, that the strait is intermittent, is doubtless a confusion with 
the strait of Apollodorus (§ C, p. 17 n. 1; § F’, p. 88 n. 1); the third 
sentence, beginning ‘et quidam credidere’, I do not understand, and I doubt 
if Curtius did either. Apollodorus’ strait is given vil, 3, 19; ib. 21 is 
ultimately Aristotle, perhaps through Aristobulus, see Arr. vil, 16, 3 and 
§ B, p. 12. 


2 VII, 10, 1; cf. IX, 2, 29; 4, 21; 8, 5. 
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Il, 10, 5; in Carmania, Alexander is imitating Bacchus’ triumph,’ and 
at Nysa the army ‘serves’ Bacchus for ten days.” But we do not get 
actual religious service to Dionysus as in Diodorus and most probably 
in Cleitarchus (§ E, pp. 46 sq.); the idea of a Dionysiac xéspos is absent 
alike at Persepolis, in Carmania, and at Nysa; for though at Nysa the 
word operor is used, which should mean religious service, what Curtius 
describes is mere ‘mafficking’ and what he calls it is /asctvia; there is a 
good deal of difference. Of the Achilles motive we get very little. Like 
Diodorus, Curtius gives (1X, 4, 11 sqq.) Alexander’s fight with the 
river Acesines, down which he did nor sail, but he omits Diodorus’ 
(XVII, 97, 3) comparison to Achilles, one of the few cases where he 
diminishes, rather than enlarges, Diodorus; this may mean that one 
of them, presumably Curtius, used Choerilus direct and not through 
Cleitarchus. Curtius (VHI, 4, 26) does bring in Achilles on his own 
account as part of his sneer at Alexander’s marriage with a barbarian 
captive, the ignobilis virguncula Roxane; but he has to admit that 
Achilles is not a good precedent, for while Alexander did marry Roxane 
in proper Macedonian form, Achilles did not marry Briseis in any form 
at all. 

I may here notice two of Curtius’ sources which are easy to isolate, 
omitting events in old Greece, where Curtius is as sober as Diodorus 
and doubtless used Diyllus also (if Diodorus’ source be Diyllus). The 
first is the excellent ‘mercenaries’ source’, also used by Diodorus (see 
§ F). Even though Curtius’ first two books are lost, we get a good deal 
from this writer. We just get Memnon’s death; he was Alexander’s 
only anxiety.3 The mercenaries are praised (111, 8, 1), and their get-away 
after Issus correctly given (111, 11, 18), with a long account of Amyntas’ 
adventures, IV, 1, 27-33. Darius is whitewashed at great length, which 
I need not go through: he is sanctus et mitis, 111, 8, 5; the massacre at 
Issus town was due to his generals, 111, 8, 15; his plan at Issus was 
sensible, but was upset by Fortune, 111, 8, 29; excuses are made for him 
at Issus (111, 11, 11), and at Gaugamela he fights till all is lost, 1v, 15, 30599. 
This long writing up of Darius (111, chs. 8-11) contains much which 
no one could ever have known, but the loyalty of the mercenary leader 
Patron must be from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, and so probably must 
be part of Darius’ death; Curtius explains the cup of water, which no 
one else does, but this must obviously come from elsewhere—it 


I IX, IO, 24; IlI, 12, 18. 

2 VIN, 10, 17, ‘(Alexander) per decem dies Libero Patri operatum habuit 
exercitum’. 

3 HI, 1, 21, ‘in quem omnes intenderat curas’. 
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cannot be said where. But the notable thing is that Curtius uses this 
source independently of, and differently from, Diodorus, which means 
that they did not get it through a common medium, and both must 
therefore have used the original for themselves; it was unknown to 
Arrian, and therefore to Arrian’s two principal sources. For example, 
there is nothing in Curtius about Macedonians fighting in relays, which 
Diodorus so stresses, while he has much about Issus which is highly 
important but which Diodorus omits. By Darius’ fault the Persian 
army at Issus was small, 111, 3, 28; the two armies were equal, 111, 7, 9, 
or else Alexander’s was the larger, 111, 10, 2. This does not prevent 
Curtius saying that vast masses of Persians were slaughtered like sheep 
in the pursuit, though he is sarcastic on the subject (ante, p. 93); but 
he has a very different story, taken from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, to 
which I shall come later (pp. 110 sgq.). 

Curtius’ second much-used source, easy to isolate, is the work he 
used on Macedonian customs, 8) MoxeSovixé. Many philosophers 
described the #@n of this or that Greek, and sometimes barbarian, 
people, but I have not found in any list a work on Macedonian customs; 
it may therefore have been an Alexandrian compilation, i.e. in effect 
Peripatetic, a further sign that Curtius stood near to that school. The 
compilation was a thoroughly good one and therefore pretty early, 
certainly not later than the third century B.c. The character of the 
Macedonian monarchy (1v, 7, 31), so far as it goes, gives the one in- 
dispensable fact, the power of the people in arms, the army, to judge 
capital cases, murder and treason (vi, 8, 25)—a famous passage, the 
truth of which is established by many trials before the army under 
both Alexander and the Successors. It was Macedonian ‘law’, or 
rather custom, that if, in a trial for treason, the accused were con- 
demned to death, his relatives should be put to death also; this is so 
important that I have had to treat it separately (App. 12). It was 
customary to stone the condemned,’ but sometimes spears were used 
(vil, 1, 9), or javelins, as in Arrian 111, 26, 3. Custom decreed that almost 
the most sacred duty of a Macedonian king was to bury his dead after 
a battle? [to let the enemy bury them was the sign of defeat]. The 
army was purified by passing between the two halves of a dog.3 It was 
I VI, 11, 10 and 38; VII, 2, I. 

2 V, 4,3. Compare the Hohenzollern custom, dropped in the war of 1914-18, 
that after a battle the king must ride over the battlefield and face his dead. 
3 X, 9, 12; further and more elaborately described in Livy XL, 6, temp. 

Philip V. The two accounts differ just enough to show that they come from 

different sources; Livy’s account is from Polybius, who must have de- 

scribed it, see XXIII, 10, 17. 
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customary, in founding a city, to mark out the site with meal, 1v, 8, 6, 
as in the accounts of the founding of Alexandria in Plutarch and the 
Romance. Curtius gives the only extant account, VIII, 4, 27, of the 
Macedonian marriage rite, rather like the Roman confarreatio; a piece 
of bread was divided by a sword, presumably by the bridegroom, and 
the couple each ate half, the bread denoting that they were not to seek 
luxury. In a changed world it is now the bride who cuts the cake, but 
she still uses her husband’s sword, if he has one. It was customary to 
uncover when addressing the king, 1x, 3, 4. The king might not hunt 
on foot, or alone, vu, 1, 18. Any one anticipating him was flogged, 
vill, 8, 3; but only the king could flog the royal pages, viii, 6, 2-7. 

Curtius is our invaluable source for Macedonian customs;' apart from 
him, I think only three are mentioned. The statements of Duris and 
Hegesander,? that Macedonians sat at meals instead of reclining like 
Greeks, might be true, though Duris is speaking of a special occasion 
and Hegesander’s account is part of the anti-Cassander propaganda. 
Plutarch shows (Alex. xv1) that enough Macedonians still held the 
superstition that it was unlucky to commence military operations in 
the month Daisios for Alexander to have to take account of the feeling. 
The Macedonian custom of announcing the end of a banquet, i.e. the 
moment for the libation, by trumpet is thoroughly well attested.3 

It has never been doubted that Curtius used the ‘good’ tradition to a 
certain extent, and I need not embellish the obvious. The use of 
Ptolemy is clear in his account of Gaugamela (see App. 5), of the siege 
of Tyre, and several other places; in 1x, 5, 21 he is named. The capture 
of Bessus in vil, 5, 19 sgg. is Aristobulus’ account written up, with the 
addition of Catanes to Spitamenes and Dataphernes; there is probably 
more of Aristobulus in Curtius than is immediately apparent, and the 
account in vill, 2 of Alexander’s grief over Cleitus’ murder is pure 
Arrian, with the addition of Alexander’s attempt at suicide and his 
tearing his face with his nails. But Curtius also has things which are 
entirely his own, like the invaluable account of the poetasters who were 
with Alexander in India (§ E’); and I may notice a few more instances 
of the peculiar knowledge, however obtained, which he occasionally 
displays. He knows and emphasises the difference between Parthava 
and Parthi,4 which no other classical writer does. He knows that a 


1 For another see p. 163 n. 4. 2 Athen. 1, 17F, 18A. 
3 For the evidence see Tarn, J.H.S. xvii, 1928, pp. 210 sg. 
4 Iv, 12, 11; he calls the Parthava Parthieni, and knows (v1, 2, 12) that the 


country of the Parthieni was occupied by the ‘Scythian’ Parthi. Certainly 
from Apollodorus of Artemita. 
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Persian satrap was properly called a slave, and indeed knows a good 
deal about Persia; besides some Persian words,? he knows of the 
Persian custom that all lights should be extinguished when the king 
dies,3 and he has an extraordinary account of a Persian royal procession, 
with the sacred fire on silver altars carried before a crystal image of the 
sun ;4 at Gaugamela the sacred fire is carried on altars before the army, 
and Darius swears by it and the sun, 1v, 14, 24. Curtius knows that 
there were shirkers in Macedonia, as everywhere else, vil, 1, 37; that 
the name rhinoceros is only a Greek invention, 1x, 1, 5; that when 
Alexander was overtaking Darius all that he saw was a dust-cloud, 
v, 13, 12. He gives the story of the statue of Hercules carried before 
Porus’ army (vill, 14, 11), which has played such a part in the discussion 
whether Indians ever made statues of their gods prior to Greek contacts. 
And he knows the story in the later versions of the Romance of 
Alexander’s journey to the Land of Darkness.5 

I come now to six items in which Curtius seems to fill up gaps 
in, and to explain omissions in, Arrian. Naturally Arrian has to omit, 
or does omit, many things; but five of these items, at least, are 
certainly given correctly by Curtius, while their omission by Arrian 
in each case renders something which follows incomprehensible. 
Four depend on the ‘mercenaries’ source’; I give first the two which 
do not. 

(1) Arrian, vi, 8, 3, does not explain why, in the mutiny at Opis, 
the whole army clamoured to go home with the 10,000 veterans. 
Curtius explains: they thought Alexander meant to transfer the seat of 
government permanently to Asia (as apparently he did). I cannot guess 
Curtius’ source; obviously it was neither Ptolemy nor Aristobulus. 


I IV, I1, 20; V, 12, 16; VI, 3, 13. The locus classicus is Ditt.} 22. 

2 Kidaris, 111, 3, 19; gangabas, 111, 13, 7; the meaning of Tigris, 1v, 9, 16. 

3 X, 5, 16; also given by Diodorus, xvi, 114, 4. Doubtless it is from Deinon 
or Ctesias. 

4 111, 3, 8-16. The source of this vivid account is a mystery. It is not from 
either Deinon or Ctesias, because both took the Persian year as 360 days 
(§ F, p. 82 n. 3) while in the procession are 365 noble youths repre- 
senting the 365 days of the year. To say Cleitarchus is meaningless, for it 
only shifts the matter one peg backwards: what then was Ais source? 
Possibly Curtius used some Alexandrian collection of *6n Tepod or 
BapBapixd, as he did one of fn MaxeSovixc; but this is useless guesswork, 
for most of what he knew about Persia could have come from Deinon or 
Ctesias. 

5 1X, 4, 18, the army fear that Alexander intends to take them to the land of 
perpetual night, which is described. This shows that Curtius knew the 


story that he did go there. 
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(2) Aristonous the Bodyguard. He is named once only by Arrian 
in the Anabasis, in the official list of the Bodyguards, vi, 28, 4; it is 
nowhere said what he had done to receive this honour. But in Arrian’s 
Tà peT’ “AAEEaVSpov, which represents Hieronymus, he suddenly comes 
to life; that is, Hieronymus gave his actions, but Ptolemy, for some 
reason unknown, perhaps a personal one, omitted him altogether; the 
mere fact that after Alexander’s death he adhered to Olympias’ ally 
Perdiccas and subsequently to Olympias herself hardly seems a 
sufficient reason for this. Curtius offers an explanation of Aristonous’ 
honours: he had helped to save Alexander’s life at the Malli town, 
1X, 5, 15 and 18. The difficulty is the official list of gold crowns for the 
generals, as given by Ptolemy from the Journal (Arr. vil, 5, 4.59q-). Had 
Aristonous really helped to save Alexander’s life, his crown must have 
been named separately, with those of Peucestas and Leonnatus; 
instead, according to Ptolemy, Aristonous is merely included in the 
rubric ‘the other Bodyguards’, who all received crowns at the end 
without being named individually. Either then our sole, and very 
circumstantial, account of the reason for Aristonous’ honours is un- 
true, or else Ptolemy doctored the official record, which is almost 
incredible. I cannot resolve the dilemma. 

The next three items all relate to Gaugamela. Arrian’s Gaugamela is 
from Ptolemy; Curtius uses both Ptolemy and the ‘mercenaries’ 
source’, but though he has many of Ptolemy’s incidents they are often 
in wrong places, his actual battle being an unintelligible confusion 
(see generally App. 5). But the three items which follow are from the 
‘mercenaries’ source’, and are certainly correct. 

(3) In Arrian, Mazaeus is not mentioned in the battle, neither does 
he relate, as did Curtius, how when Mazaeus at Babylon came out to 
surrender to Alexander he was received with greater honour than any 
Asiatic except Porus; consequently, when Arrian mentions that 
Mazaeus was made satrap of Babylonia (no Asiatic having been made a 
satrap previously) the reader has not the least idea why. Curtius shows. 
Mazaeus commanded the Persian right, and it was he who came so 
near to making Gaugamela a Persian victory ;' Alexander was honouring 
a worthy opponent. 

(4) In Arrian it is impossible to understand the position and pre- 
tensions of Bessus after the battle. Curtius shows. Bessus was Mazaeus’ 
counterpart; he commanded the Persian left,” opposite Alexander, and 
he and his Bactrians had, personally, not been defeated. 


I IV, 16, 1; see also v, 1, 18 on Mazaeus’ ‘fama’ from the battle. 
2 Iv, 15,2. Itis Bessus who orders the Saca horse to turn Alexander’s right, 


and nearly succeeds. 
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(5) In Arrian, after the Persian Guard have cut the phalanx in half, 
they incomprehensibly throw away their chance of victory by riding on 
to Alexander’s camp and the baggage instead of taking the phalanx in 
rear; one is left to think of men out of hand, intent on mere plunder. 
Curtius shows what did happen. The army had Darius’ express orders 
to rescue his family, who were in Alexander’s camp,' and the Persian 
Guard deliberately threw away their success from a mistaken sense of 
loyalty.? As regards these three items, Ptolemy, one would suppose, 
must have known the commands of Mazaeus and Bessus, though it does 
not follow that he gave them, but he might very well have not known 
Darius’ order about his family; Curtius got this, and presumably all 
three items, from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, which knew, but which 
Arrian did not use. 

(6) Antigonus. This is far the most important item of the six. In 
Arrian’s story, Antigonus is made satrap of Phrygia and is never heard 
of again; Ptolemy was not going to relate the acta of one who had been 
his most bitter enemy, while Aristobulus was not concerned with 
purely military matters. Consequently, when after Alexander’s death 
Antigonus suddenly appears as one of the most important people in the 
realm, we are quite in the dark as to the reason. Curtius gives the reason, 
and with it a great block of an otherwise lost story, never given by 
modern historians; it can only come from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, 
and is certainly true. I have mentioned elsewhere (App. 3) that it must 
have been Antigonus who, from his central position at Celaenae in 
Phrygia, was in charge of Alexander’s communications across Asia 
Minor by the Royal Road. Those communications had a bad bottleneck, 
where Cappadocia pressed upon the road from the north and the un- 
conquered Isaurians of the Taurus from the south. Alexander, hurrying 
on to meet Darius, had not waited to subdue Cappadocia; he evidently 
trusted to Antigonus to keep the bottleneck open, which doubtless in 
the ordinary way Antigonus had force enough to do. Curtius now 
relates what happened.} He, i.e. his source, knew well enough, as we 
have seen, that the great slaughter of the Persians at Issus was non- 
sense; much of the Persian army, he says, was able to retreat into 


I IV, 14, 22: my family are captives; ‘eripite viscera mea ex vinculis’, etc. 
It illustrates Curtius’ regular habit of inserting in his speeches facts that 
ought to come in the narrative. 

2 In my original text I overlooked this and made the Persian Guard get out 
of hand. I corrected this in Hell. Mil. Dev. p. 65. 

3 IV, 1, 34 sq. Lydia is of course a mistake for Phrygia, and Curtius himself 
does not know what the Persians were aiming at. But this is immaterial; 
he has preserved the facts. 
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Cappadocia, and the Persian generals, having raised Cappadocia and 

Paphlagonia, made a determined attack on the dangerous bottleneck, 

perhaps the most critical moment of Alexander’s career; possibly the 

Isaurians co-operated from the south, for after Issus Alexander had 

made Balacrus satrap of Cilicia and he was killed in battle with them." 

Antigonus mastered the main attack, though it cost him three battles 

to do so, and kept Alexander’s communications open; Cappadocia he 

could not conquer, but he eased the position by annexing Lycaonia 

(Curt. Iv, 5, 13). This is what gave Antigonus his great reputation. 

But the bottleneck, we know, remained a standing threat, and after 

Alexander’s death Perdiccas’ first act, when once firm in the saddle, 

was to get rid of it for good by conquering both Cappadocia and 

Isauria; the gravity of the task is seen in his taking with him the whole 

Imperial army. The preservation of the passage which elucidates this 

important matter is Curtius’ best contribution to history. An interesting 

side of it is Alexander’s faith, completely justified by the event, in 

Antigonus. 

Now, if nothing were known of the dates of Arrian and Curtius, it 
would look, on what is given above, as if Curtius were deliberately 
explaining and supplementing Arrian’s story; but on accepted views 
Curtius wrote long before Arrian, whose approximate date is certain. 
It will be advisable therefore to consider Curtius’ date, of which, 
except that it must be earlier than A.D. 224 or 227 (p. 113), nothing is 
known beyond what he himself says, x, 9, 3-7. The Roman people, 
he says [more fortunate than the Macedonian], owe their safety, salus, 
to the present Emperor, princeps, who shone forth as a new star, 
novum sidus, on the night which was almost our last [note habuimus; it 
was every one, not certain people only]. It was he, not the sun,? who 
restored light to a darkened world, when without him the several parts 
of that world were at variance and tottering, discordia membra trepi- 
derent. He caused many torches of war, faces, to be extinguished, 
many swords to be sheathed [civil wars],3 and gaveasudden calm after the 
1 Arr. 11, 12,2; Diod. xviir, 22, 1. His death is only dated ‘during Alexander's 

life-time’. 

2 Diodorus, Curtius, and Justin all make Alexander compare himself to the 
sun; these stories are examined in § F, p. 79. Plutarch, de Alex. fort. 1, 
330 E, writing in his own person, says that that part of the world which 
never saw Alexander was an dvi\Aiov pépos. But I am not too sure that 
the sun here is Alexander (see the phrase discussed App. 25, p. 422 n. 4); 


and even if it be, there is not enough to suggest that the sun in Curtius is 
Alexander. 

3 Civil war is the real point (see post). No one cared about wars on the 
frontiers. 
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storm. The worid not only grows green again but flowers [i.e. Curtius 

was writing quite a time after the Emperor’s accession]. We hope there 

will be no envy of the Emperor, and that he will have a long line of 
descendants, diuturna posteritas. At present there is public happiness. 

This passage has to be considered, not only in itself but in relation to 

its context, the passage which precedes it, x, 9, 1-2. Civil wars, bella 

civilia, broke up the Macedonian empire after Alexander’s death; it 
might have lasted under the rule of one man, but when many were 
seeking the supreme power, the body, corpus, of the realm had more 
than it could carry, while the members, membra, of the realm [i.e. the 
outlying portions, the provinces, as opposed to the central corpus] 
began to break off, deficere [literally, to fail for want of nourishment].' 

This passage shows plainly that the wars which Curtius’ Emperor put 

an end to were civil wars; in fact discordia membra would alone suffice 

to show the same thing. 

What Emperor now will these passages fit, bearing in mind that the 
position is being compared to what happened after Alexander’s death? 
The reference to descendants shows that Curtius’ Emperor was re- 
garded as one of a dynasty, which gives three choices, Julio-Claudians, 
Flavians, Severans; I do not think posteritas can be used to show 
whether the Emperor in question already had a son (or grandson) or 
not. Claudius, Augustus, Vespasian have all been proposed, together 
with names far later, and at one time the world seemed to have settled 
on Claudius ;? but the case for him has little substance. No doubt it was 
nearly certain people’s ‘last night’ when Gaius was opportunely killed; but 
Curtius’ expression refers to every one generally, not to certain people, 
and the absence of civil war puts Claudius completely out of court. 

Before trying to decide between Augustus and Vespasian,3 the 
Severans ought to be considered,‘ as a late date would remove a number 
1 Curtius is drawing his imagery from the old Roman fable of the belly 

and the members. 

2 A list of the supporters of Claudius is given by J. Stroux, Philol. LXXXIV, 
1929, PP- 233 39. , 

3 Stroux, op. cit. best gives the case for Vespasian. He rightly emphasised 
that the decision must rest entirely on Curt. x, 9, 1-7 and on the com- 
parison with what happened after Alexander’s death. 

4 The time of Severus Alexander was advocated by R. B. Steele, 4./.P. 
XXXVI, 1915, p. 402, on an elaborate comparison of Curtius’ style and 
phraseology with those of many writers, from Livy to Orosius. I think 
he showed a connection between the styles of Curtius and Livy—not more 
than that; but that leaves it open which of them used which, or if both 
wrote under some common influence. Curtius’ date cannot be decided by 
style—few questions of fact can. 
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of difficulties. Technically, it is possible enough; the terminus post 
quem non for Curtius’ book is the fall of the Parthian empire,” and the 
date of the defeat of Artabanus V by Ardashir is either a.D. 224 or 227 
(there are different methods of reckoning). The book then could have 
been written for Caracalla, who believed himself to be a reincarnation 
of Alexander and acted accordingly, but not published till the accession 
of Severus Alexander in A.D. 222; the beginning of his reign was calm 
enough, and Alexander was among those he honoured. This, I think, 
and this alone would explain the hopeless crux why, at the end of his 
book, Curtius went back on nearly everything he had previously said ; 
he is saying to Severus Alexander ‘Alexander wasn’t really like that, 
you know’. It would explain why the reference to the new Emperor 
comes right at the end of the book; why Curtius appears to know 
Arrian and perhaps Tacitus; why he is not included in Pliny’s encyclo- 
paedic list of his own sources;* one may perhaps add the story that a 
‘new star’ appeared when Severus Alexander was born? (but the star 
metaphor had long become a commonplace). But I fear that there is no 
real possibility of such a date. There had been no civil wars for a 
generation, which is conclusive; there was no ‘sudden calm’ in 222, 
no ‘last nights’; it seems far too late for any one to be putting together, 
for the first time, the Peripatetic portrait of Alexander. Above all, it 
would not agree with Curtius’ main contention. For Curtius is preaching 
on the text ox dyaét TroAuKoipavin: when, on Alexander’s death, 
many rulers took the place of one, it meant the ruin of the empire, 
which under one ruler might have stood. But there was no question of 
TOAUKOIPOVIN in 222. 

We are then thrown back on a decision between Augustus and 
Vespasian. The civil wars, the sudden calm, fit both; in either case the 
‘last night’ must be taken as a general expression for coming ruin. The 
comparison with Alexander’s generals struggling for the corpus, the 
actual empire, might suit the year of the Four Emperors better than 
that of Actium; indeed a purist might argue that the Actium campaign 
was not a civil war at all, since Octavian had declared war on Cleopatra 
alone, not on Antony. But it is not to be supposed that most people 
troubled themselves about the juridical distinction; to them Octavian’s 
success meant the end of the whole series of civil wars since the Rubicon, 
and that no doubt would be how Curtius saw it. But three things have 


I V, 7, 9, the Parthians now rule Macedonian cities; v, 8, 1, they now hold 
Ecbatana; vi, 2, 12, they now rule everything beyond the Euphrates. 

2 This is not important, for Pliny omits Aristobulus also. 

3 Hist. Aug. XVIIL, 13, §. 
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decided me for Augustus. One is that Curtius seems to be referring 
to the institution of a new system, the rule of one man instead of the 
conflict of several. The second is the discordia membra; there was no 
question of Vespasian saving the realm from breaking into pieces,’ 
while in the struggle between Octavian and Antony the Roman East 
was for a time separated from Italy de facto and might easily have 
become so de jure. And the third is the Emperor as a novum sidus, which 
I find difficult to dissociate from the Julium sidus—a transfer of imagery 
from Caesar to his adopted son. It could perhaps be suggested from 
the context that a new star might mean a new Alexander. In Augustus’ 
reign no such ambiguity would be possible, for Alexander had never 
yet, so far as I know, been a star. But by the time of Vespasian the 
star metaphor had become common, and Alexander had become a 
star; Lucan in his famous invective had called him the evil star of 
humanity,” and in view of this I do not see how Curtius could have 
called Vespasian a new star without some sort of explanation.3 One 
apparent difficulty in the way of an early date for Curtius, as regards 
either Augustus or Vespasian—Curtius’ knowledge of Alexander’s 
journey to the Land of Darkness (p. 108 and n. 5)—does not really 
exist; for Teles shows that Alexander’s journey to the Well of Life 
was known in the third century B.c.,4 and the two stories cannot be 
separated. 

This is how I see it; others may prefer Vespasian. But in either 
case Curtius cannot have known Arrian, and therefore was not correcting 
or supplementing him; what he was doing therefore, at least in my 
items (3) to (6), was correcting and supplementing Ptolemy from the 
‘ mercenaries’ source’, though perhaps not deliberately. For if we take 
the most important item (6), Ptolemy’s omission of any information 
about Antigonus would have struck a reader of Ptolemy and Hierony- 
mus precisely as it now strikes a reader of Arrian and Diodorus xviii. 
Curtius then, in his extended use both of the Peripatetic character of 
Alexander and of the purely Greek ‘mercenaries’ source’, different as 
they are, may in a sense be said to represent the Greek tradition as 
against the Macedonian; but the main problem about him, why in his 


1 The revolt of Civilis, and the Jewish war, did not threaten to break up 
the realm. 

2 Pharsalia x, 35, ‘sidus iniquum gentibus’. 

3 Stroux, op. cit. dismissed the words relating to light and darkness as 
rhetorical commonplaces; but I cannot think that this would apply to 
novum sidus, at least till far later. 


4 App. 22, p. 364 n. 1. 
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summary he went back on nearly everything he had written, remains 
unsolved and, to myself, insoluble.* 

It may, in conclusion, be worth summing up what Curtius had read 
and used. For the Peripatetic tradition which he knew so well no one 
author can be quoted; it was a school tradition. Among primary 
sources, Ptolemy, Aristobulus, and the unknown author of the 
‘mercenaries’ source’ are obvious, as is some writer on old Greece, 
probably Diyllus, and on Persia Ctesias or Deinon or both; but he 
knew more about Persia than can be accounted for from these writers 
(p. 108 ante). He had certainly read some or all of the poetasters who 
accompanied Alexander (vil, 5, 8), as well as Choerilus of Iasos 
(vill, 5, 8; see § E’). Polycleitus he had read and quotes (v1, 4, 18; 
p- 104 n. 1). Nearchus is used very sparingly ;? it is doubtful if he used 
Onesicritus at all ;3 he was critic enough to have known what his book 
was. He may have known Aristotle’s Meteorologica;4 but as Arrian’s 
quotation (vIn, 16, 3) of the same passage from this work probably 
came through Aristobulus (§ B, pp. 11 sg.), so may any knowledge of 
it which Curtius possessed, if he really had any. Of secondary writers, 
Cleitarchus, Dicaearchus (the eunuch Bagoas), and Timagenes, who is 
named, are certain, and Hegesias possible (see App. 11); that he used 
Diodorus xvit seems certain enough also (§ G^), but to what extent 
cannot be said. Of writers on other subjects he knew Patrocles,5 but 
perhaps only through Eratosthenes; Apollodorus of Artemita he uses 
more than once ;f the collection of Macedonian customs already referred 


—_ 


It has been suggested to me that Curtius’ summary is connected with his 
statement ‘I have copied from others more than I believe’; having done 
this liberally throughout his book, he says again at the end that he does 
not believe these things. This would explain the summary if we agree with 
Wilamowitz that Curtius only wrote for popular entertainment, but that, 
as I have said, I cannot believe; the whole of this study appears to negative it. 
2 Items in rx, 10, 9 sqq.; X, 1, to sqq. His instructions, 1x, 10, 3, are not the 
real ones. 
3 It may depend on the plural, ‘nuntiabant’, in x, 1, 11. 
4 Vil, 3, 21, the Hyrcanian and Caspian seas as two separate lakes (see § B). 
This cannot be from the Gazetteer, which makes the rivers run differently. 
§ VI, 4, 19, the entrance to the Caspian sea in the far north (see § C, p. 17 n. 1). 
6 Curtius’ knowledge of Euthydemid Bactria (p. 96 ante) and of the differ- 
ence between Parthava and Parthi (p. 107 n. 3) is more likely to come 
from Apollodorus than from ‘Trogus’ source’ (on whom see Tarn, 
Bactria and India, pp. 45 sqq.) because Curtius seems to allude to Apollo- 
dorus’ strait into the Hyrcanian Sea (vil, 3, 19, where it is coupled with 
the Araxes-Oxus), which is certainly Apollodorus and not Patrocles; 
see the discussion in § C, p. 17 n. 1. 
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to plays a considerable part; he quotes from some book of fables (p. 94), 
gives two Bactrian proverbs (vil, 4, 13), and knew the beginnings of 
the Romance." A complete analysis would produce more, but there 
would always be a large residue from unknown sources; who can say 
who first transferred the proposal, and some of the machinery, of the 
Alexander-tent from Eumenes to the meeting of the generals at Babylon 
(x, 6, 4, 15), who represented Philip III as in possession of his senses 
(x, 8, 16—-21),? who invented the first (Curtius’) version of a plan to 
conquer the Mediterranean (x, 1, 17; see App. 24)—all the things in 
fact which show that Curtius had not read Diodorus xvii and x1x? 
As in addition there is no evidence that he knew Hieronymus of 
Cardia,3 it seems evident that he took little trouble to read up the 
Successors; parts of book x, where they appear, are wild. 

We seem to have travelled a long way from Cleitarchus. But 
anything one writes about Curtius can only be a second best, owing to 
the loss of the first two books. 


G’. CURTIUS USE OF DIODORUS 


SAID in § G, p. 115, that Curtius used Diodorus xvi. I now 
| give the evidence. 

(1) In describing Alexander’s battle-line at Gaugamela, both 
Diodorus and Curtius use, for his hypaspists, the word Argyraspids 
(Silver Shields).4 This word is considered in App. 1, 111, pp. 151 $99.5 
it was not in use during Alexander’s lifetime, but is Hieronymus’ name 
for Alexander’s hypaspists; it plays a large part in the story of Eumenes 
of Cardia, but Hieronymus does not use it till Eumenes goes to Kyinda; 


1 Besides the journey to the Land of Darkness already noticed, he knew of 
Alexander’s Testament, and also knew that it was a fabrication, x, 10, $- 
Probably vu, 8, 13 contains another allusion to the Romance. 

2 Doubtless it was one more offshoot of Cassander’s propaganda against 
Olympias, who was accused of destroying the boy’s wits from jealousy, 
Plut. Alex. LXXVII. 

3 For a definite reason against such knowledge see § G’, p. 118. Also 
Curtius x, 6 to end, displays ignorance of Hieronymus. 

4 Diod. xvii, 57, 2: ömoðev 5è tovtwv (the Companion cavalry) tmetayn 
TÒ TOv dpyupaoTibwv mez&v tayua, Siapépov... tH TV åvõpõæv cpetij: 
Kal Todtwv tyeito Nixdvwp ó Tappeviwvos. txouévny 8 touTwv (here 
follow the six battalions of the phalanx; the hypaspists were really in line 
between the Companions and the phalanx). Curt. iv, 13, 27, ‘post 
phalangem (i.e. the battle-line, a well-known use of péAay€; see App. 1, 
1, p. 136) Argyraspides erant; his Nicanor, Parmenionis filius, praeerat’. 
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before that he uses the word hypaspists,' so the name presumably dates 
from Kyinda, whether the actual shields do or not. Now in book xvir 
Diodorus never uses the word hypaspists, though he does later; in 
XVII, except for the passage now being considered, he never distinguishes 
the hypaspists from the phalanx, but groups them together as ‘the 
infantry’ or ‘the phalanx’; and as he has no battle-pieces after Gauga- 
mela, i.e. after his use of the ‘mercenaries’ source’ ends (see § F), and 
has therefore no need to distinguish the two arms, it must have been 
the ‘mercenaries’ source’ which did not distinguish them, for the reason 
given in App. 1, 11, p. 153. Curtius, who also used the ‘mercenaries’ 
source’, groups phalanx and hypaspists together in just the same way.3 
But at Gaugamela both Diodorus and Curtius distinguish the hypaspists 
from the phalanx as Argyraspids, identifying them by calling them 
Nicanor’s command (he commanded the hypaspists); that is to say, 
both in effect give the hypaspists twice over. Ptolemy (Arrian), of 
course, did not use the word Argyraspids at Gaugamela; neither did 
the ‘mercenaries’ source’, which does not distinguish the hypaspists 
from the phalanx, and also cannot have known this much later word; 
looking at its history, which I have given, the word cannot have come 
from any source but Hieronymus.‘ That is, Diodorus here is his own 
source; he had studied Hieronymus on Eumenes, and the too familiar 
word, which plays such a part in Eumenes’ story in books xvi and 
xIx, slipped in.5 It was natural enough; the same word Argyraspids, 
1 Diod. xvui, 33, 6; certainly from Hieronymus. 
2 Besides XVIII, 33, 6, see XIX, 28, 1; 40, 3 (Eumenes’ hypaspists). 
3 A good instance is 11, 9, 7, at Issus: ‘phalangem....Dextrum cornu 
Nicanor, Parmenionis filius, tuebatur.’ 
4 To talk of Cleitarchus here would be idle; it is not known if he even gave 
an account of Gaugamela, let alone what it was; it is not known if he had 
read Hieronymus or even if he could have done so, for Hieronymus went 
down at least to Pyrrhus’ death in 272 and could not have published 
anyhow till after 270. Where Diodorus in his account of Gaugamela 
differs from the ‘good’ tradition without it being just some muddle or 
misunderstanding of his own, there he is certainly using the ‘mercenaries’ 
source’. One proof of this is his high praise of the Thessalians (57, 4 
dvSpela. . .1rOAU Trpotyovtes THY GAAwWV; so at Issus, 33, 2, TroAU tõv 
GAA Siapépovtes Tais Te dvb5payablars kai Tats tutreipfais) and his apparent 
knowledge of their special tactics (§ F, p. 74); for the Lamian war, when 
the world of mercenaries again challenged Macedonia, had made the 
Thessalians heroes to all mercenaries. See also p. 119 n. 2. 
This is confirmed by Diodorus (xvir, 57, 2) calling the Argyraspids 
Siapépov Ti Tv dvEpdv åpetň; for in the Eumenes story they are regarded 
as invincible, but while Alexander lived there is no record of one corps 
being more praised for courage or competence than others; it is assumed 


of all. 


A 
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instead of hypaspists, slipped in once in just the same way in Arrian’s 
Anabasis," he having also studied Hieronymus for his Tà yet’ ’AAg§av- 
Spov, precisely as Diodorus did. It must be remembered that, in 
Diodorus’ own mind, his books xvi and xvi1I—xx, though they seem 
so different to us, were closely connected, and that not merely because 
in xvir he quotes back from the later books, e.g. Agathocles’ invasion 
of Africa (XVII, 23, 2); book xvi is built up on a framework of Tuxn 
(see § F), but he does not explain his own idea of the working of twyn 
till he comes to Eumenes in xvill, 59, 5-6; he must have had Eumenes 
in his mind throughout. 

But there is more than this. Diodorus, we have seen, says the 
phalanx was éxopévnv rovræv, next in line to the Argyraspids; he 
regards the phalanx as prolonging the line to the left of the Argyraspids 
(as was true), just as the Argyraspids should have been prolonging the 
line to the left of the Companions. But, by some oversight, he has 
put the Argyraspids behind the Companions (6mo@ev toutev), which 
makes nonsense of the position of the phalanx and of his own account 
of that position. It is perfectly clear from Ptolemy-Arrian that the 
phalanx was in line with the Companions, with the hypaspists in line 
between them, as at the Granicus and at Issus; and the ‘mercenaries’ 
source’, which as we shall see (p. 119 n. 2) Diodorus was following in 
his account of the phalanx at Gaugamela, could not have said otherwise, 
for the author, or his informants, saw Alexander’s line. Consequently 
the word Smoev, behind, is just a slip of Diodorus’ own,’ as is shown 
by his own account of the position of the phalanx (for he knew what 
the Argyraspids were); the slip would doubtless have been corrected 
had book xvi had a final revision (§ F, p. 80 n. 1). 

How now about Curtius? He was not a student of Hieronymus; 

here is no evidence that he knew him at all (§ G, p. 116). But at 
Gaugamela he has used Hieronymus’ word Argyraspids in the same 
context as Diodorus and has identified thera with the hypaspists in the 
same way by calling them Nicanor’s command. It is certain enough 
from this that he was copying Diodorus, but what clinches the matter 
is Diodorus’ mistake, 6mo@ev; for Curtius, who obviously did not 
know what Argyraspids were and has previously treated Nicanor’s 
command as part of the phalanx (111, 9, 7; see p. 117 n. 3), has 
copied Diodorus’ slip also and has put the Argyraspids ‘post phalangem’, 


1 Arr. Vil, 11, 3, on which see App. 1, 111, p. 152. 
2 I once did exactly the same thing; with complete knowledge, I wrote 
‘across’ for ‘round’, and published it. 
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behind the line; his post is Diodorus’ Smo@ev.' This should be 
conclusive. 

(2) The second instance also comes from Alexander’s battle-line at 
Gaugamela, close in the text to (1). In xv, 57, 3 Diodorus describes 
the phalanx and the cavalry on the left of it. He gives, right to left, the 
six battalions of the phalanx as those of Coenus, Perdiccas, Meleager, 
Polyperchon, Philippus son of Balacrus,? Craterus; the text here, from 
the fifth battalion, runs OfArtrtros 8’ 6 BaAdkpou Try ouvexň TouTns 
(Polyperchon’s) otpatnyiov éArjpou Kai Tis perà TauTHy Kpatepds 
tyeito. tæv Sé mposipnpéveov itttréwv Thy ouvexÑ THEI dctreTrAT|pOUV 
(read étrArjpouv with Florentinus?) oi dard TeAotrowrtoov. . . ites 
under Eriguios. Curtius 1v, 13, 28, giving the phalanx in the 
same way, right to left, gives it from the fifth battalion as follows: 
‘Philippus Balacri Stymphaeos regebat. Haec dextri cornus facies 
(the configuration, or appearance) erat. In laevo Craterus Pelopon- 
nensium equites habebat.’ That is to say, Curtius’ eye in reading the 
Greek text has slipped from ouvexň èmAńpou to ouvexñ èmAhpowv, 
and he has run Craterus and the Peloponnesian horse together accord- 
ingly, leaving out Craterus’ battalion of the phalanx and making him 
command the Peloponnesian horse; he was therefore writing from 
Diodorus’ text. There is no alternative. Certainly Diodorus’ account 
here comes from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, as we have seen (Philippus 
for Simmias, the peculiar otparnyia for t&€is), and certainly Curtius 
made liberal use of that source; but to suppose that Curtius’ eye 
slipped in reading, not Diodorus but Diodorus’ source, is out of the 
question. For it would mean that Diodorus here copied out his source 
exactly and minutely, word for word and letter for letter, which is 
not his way. The most that he does is, when describing some particular 
thing or perhaps in a story, to write a sentence sufficiently resembling 
the original to show where it came from,‘ and he may occasionally 
reproduce some rare or striking word;5 but in narrative his method is 
very different. (I am speaking of the Hellenistic books only.) 


1 ‘Post’ cannot mean ‘after’, i.e. on the left of, as that position is explicitly 
assigned to the Peloponnesian horse. 

2 The fifth battalion was really commanded by Simmias deputising for his 
brother Amyntas. Philippus’ name, and otpatnyta for t&€1s, show we are 
dealing with the ‘mercenaries’ source’, and not Ptolemy. 

3 eet has usually been considered the best MS. for the Hellenistic 

ooks. 

4 Some instances, § D, p. 40 n. 6; § F, p. 76 n. 1, pp. 79 sq. (the two suns); 
p- 85 n. 2 (the karaits). 

5 As in the account of the mountain bee from Cleitarchus (§ F’). 
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These instances, (1) and (2), which complement each other, prove 
that in one particular passage, Alexander’s line at Gaugamela, Curtius 
was copying from Diodorus. I will now give another instance, which 
depends, not on language, but on sense, and which is unmistakable: in 
his account of the siege of Tyre, Curtius has introduced from Diodorus 
an isolated statement which in Diodorus makes sense but in his own 
account makes no sense of any kind. 

(3) The siege of Tyre.' Putting aside certain incidental stories, like 
the chaining of Apollo, which is doubtless true,* Diodorus’ main 
account, in which the mole never reaches the island and Alexander 
works from ships, keeps close enough to the ‘good’ tradition; this 
main account goes down to the end of 43, 4, where Alexander, working 
from ships, throws down part of the wall and breaks in, which is near 
enough to the truth; here the main account stops, but is taken up again 
and supplemented in 45, 5-6, the death of Admetus, which ought to 
have come earlier, where Alexander breaks in. However, Tyre is now 
really taken, as in Ptolemy-Arrian. But with 43, 5 Diodorus has begun 
a quite different story, which goes down to 45, 5, and which I will call 
the land siege account. In this, the mole reaches the wall and Tyre 
becomes an isthmus, xeppovtjoou yevopévns, and we get a land siege, 
Teixopayta (the word is repeated several times), with a description of 
all the wonderful machines proper to a land siege which the Tyrians 
used or invented. That is, an account taken in substance, with added 
stories, from the ‘good’ tradition, or anyhow in substantial agreement 
with the ‘good’ tradition, has had dovetailed into it an account which 
does not belong to Tyre at all. At the end, the two accounts are con- 
taminated; though Tyre has really fallen with the death of Admetus 
and Alexander breaking in (which is what did happen), in 46, 1 
Alexander retires from the city and starts afresh with the ships, so as 
to bring in the boarding-bridge, which ought to have come in before; 
but the boarding-bridge he enters by is not borne on shipboard, as in 
the ‘good’ tradition, but starts from a wooden tower up against the 
wall3 (this is the point to bear in mind); the fall of Tyre is duplicated 
to get in the boarding-bridge as part of the teryouayia. Among the 
devices the Tyrians use in the land siege account are some things which, 
so far as I know, are never mentioned in any Hellenistic siege—fishing 


1 Diod. xvii, 40, 2-46, 4; Curt. Iv, 2, 2-4, 18. 

2 See G. Radet, Notes critiques sur l’histoire d’ Alexandre I, v, p. 51. 

3 43, 7, towers as high as the wall are moved up to the wall (the regular 
land siege operation); in 46, 2 Alexander enters by a boarding-bridge from 
one of these towers. 
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nets to catch men, whirling wheels of marble full of holes to catch or 
divert catapult bolts (45, 3), and sand heated red hot on metal shields 
(44, 1 sqq.). All these, indeed, may be only suggestions made in technical 
literature; the land siege account reads as if Diodorus were copying, 
as he probably was, from some text-book on Hellenistic siege warfare 
at large. The sole attempt he makes to combine his two accounts, the 
attack on the island of Tyre and the land siege, is that he has inserted 
the whirling wheels from the land siege account back into his main 
account (43, 1), so that they are described twice over. All this, of 
course, like the items out of their order in the main account, shows that 
his whole account of the siege is merely a draft, which never had a 
final revision, like some other things in book xvu (§ F, p. 80 n. 1); 
the land siege account was merely worked in for picturesqueness, like 
the mountain bee (§ F’), sunset as seen from Ida, and other passages. 
But our concern now is with Curtius. 

Curtius keeps pretty close to the ‘good’ tradition and the main facts, 
with the same incidental stories as Diodorus; the mole never reaches 
the island, but only comes within shot of it, and the Tyrians’ machines, 
various sorts of grapnels, are adapted for use against attacking ships. 
Then, without any warning or explanation, he brings in two items from 
Diodorus’ land siege account—two and no more; one is the sand 
heated red hot in metal shields and poured down on the attackers 
(Iv, 3, 25 devolvebant), which could only be done if the enemy were 
right under the wall, not on shipboard; the other (4, 10-11) is a tall 
wooden tower almost touching the wall from which Alexander spears 
the fighters on the wall. This is the tower of Diodorus’ land siege 
account; but Curtius, who has throughout been talking of an attack 
from on shipboard, gives not the least explanation of how that tower 
got there, as Diodorus does; in Curtius it is a sudden bit of pure 
nonsense. That this tower, and the red hot sand, were copied by 
Curtius from Diodorus seems to be beyond all reasonable doubt. 
The chances against two writers independently sandwiching the same 
material from the same account of a land siege into the siege of an 
island fortress must be astronomical; but, putting this aside, had 
Curtius known and independently used Diodorus’ source for a land 
siege, then he must have given some explanation of how that tower got 
there. He gives none. 

Any suggestion that Curtius and Diodorus took their accounts here 


I 43, 10, &ħeuTikà Sixtva. Aeneas Tacticus, xxx1x, 6, advocates the use of 
Bpdxo1 for catching besiegers, but whatever sort of net or noose is meant, 
it is something stronger and heavier than a fishing net. 
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from a common source, whether Cleitarchus or another, would be 
futile. It would mean that Curtius drew from that source a connected 
and tolerably reasonable account (save for the two items mentioned), 
fairly close to the ‘good tradition’, while Diodorus drew from it a 
muddled story which displaces some true incidents and tries to com- 
bine, very inadequately, the sieges of an island and of a land fortress. 
No more need be said. 

If then, as seems certain, Curtius read and used Diodorus, how much 
did he use him? He had a perfectly independent outlook and took his 
own line; his main portrait of Alexander differs utterly from that of 
Diodorus; where both, for example, use the ‘mercenaries’ source’, they 
make very different use of it. The conclusion must be that Curtius can 
only have used Diodorus much as he did so many writers—just as and 
when, and as much or as little as, he chose. 


H. JUSTIN, BOOKS XI AND XII 


USTIN’S Epitome of Trogus does not always represent Trogus 

exactly or correctly as regards details—so much is clear from a 

comparison with Trogus’ Prologues; but no doubt in the main it 
represents him fairly well, except where a whole section is omitted, 
and one can use it for any question about sources. Trogus depends on 
his sources as much as, or even more than, Diodorus; it is the sources 
which decide whether he is tolerably good or very bad. But Trogus’— 
or perhaps one should call it Justin’s—Alexander is so hopelessly bad 
that, except on one point, it is hardly worth considering sources at all. 
To Justin, Alexander is a conqueror and no more,’ with all the traditional 
vices; his portrait bears no relation to the main portrait in Diodorus, 
and not much to the main (the Peripatetic) portrait in Curtius; for 
though, as in Curtius, Alexander’s /uxuria begins in Hyrcania after 
Darius’ death (x11, 3, 8-10), what really made him worse in much more 
important ways was Ammon. That is, perhaps, as regards sources, the 
only thing of real interest in Justin, viz. that after his visit to Ammon 
his arrogance (insolentia) and false pride (tumor animi) increased ;? for 


1 See the summary, XII, 16, 11: he never met an enemy he did not conquer, 
never besieged a city he did not take, never reached a people he did not 
trample down. That is all. 

2 X1, 11, 12: ‘Hinc illi aucta insolentia mirusque animo increvit tumor.’ 
‘Aucta’ and ‘increvit’ show that these were no new things. 
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as insolentia is UPpis, and as tumor animi represents, I suppose, Tpos, 
we get here the two vices which, in the Stoic view of him, were 
characteristic of Alexander,‘ and Justin’s portrait of him may therefore 
be related, not so much to the secondary portraits in Diodorus and 
Curtius already described, which appeared to be connected with 
Cleitarchus, as to the teaching of the Stoics; for while tUgos was, from 
the start, the primary feature of the Stoic portrait of Alexander, Justin 
does not give the characteristic Cleitarchean massacres nor the imita- 
tions of Dionysus and Achilles. For the rest, Justin often gives the 
impression that he is trying to go one better than Curtius or somebody 
else; his book is full of foolish exaggerations of things given elsewhere. 

A few of these may be noticed. x, 6, 14, Alexander murders his 
stepmother (Cleopatra) and his brothers (plural).? x1, 11, 5, the tension 
between Philip and Olympias becomes a divorce. x1, 10, 14, Tyre is 
taken by treachery. x1, 9, 13, Alexander after Issus visits Darius’ 
family in person at the start; in every other account he first sends a 
general. x1, 11, 6, the priests of Ammon are bribed. x1, 11, 11, the 
generals are ordered by Ammon to worship Alexander as a god, while 
in Curtius (1v, 7, 28) they are permitted only. x1, 15, 4, Alexander fights 
many dangerous battles while pursuing Darius (there were none), and 
the dying Darius makes a long speech in the best theatrical tradition. 
XII, 5, 3, Parmenion is put to the torture no less than Philotas, while in 
Curtius it is Philotas alone. x11, 6, 4, Alexander rejoices over the murder 
of Cleitus. Curtius (v1, 6, 8) had objected to Alexander allowing Darius’ 
concubines to stay in the palace; in Justin (x11, 3, 10) Alexander takes 
them about with him and sleeps with them. Curtius sneers at his 
marriage to Roxane; in Justin (x11, 10, 10) his marriage to the Persian 
Stateira is a crime (crimen). Justin does not use Peripatetic material, 
so we do not get the eunuch Bagoas; in his place, Hephaestion was once 
Alexander’s minion (X11, 12, 11-12). On the army, Justin says (x1, 6, 
4-6) that all the troops were elderly men, no file-leader in particular 


1 I examined the two meanings of tUpos at length in Antigonos Gonatas, 
P- 240 n. 70; it finally tended to become a word in which ‘you sum up all 
that you dislike in those with whom you disagree’. It was a quality 
specially condemned by Zeno (S.V.F. 1, no. 317). Though tupdw and 
tumeo start from different ideas, terupwptvos, swollen up (‘swelled head’), 
comes near to tumidus in meaning; and I do not see how tumor animi, 
conjoined with insolentia (OBpis), can here be a translation of anything but 
TUpos. For the Stoic view, see Stroux’ article, § F, p. 69 n. r; Stroux 
also (Philol. 1933, pp. 233-8) treats tumidus as the Latin representative of 
TETUMQWHEVOS. 

2 There is no suggestion of this elsewhere. See generally App. 9. 
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being under 6o. This story is told by Diodorus (x1x, 41, 2), but only 
of the hypaspists (the Argyraspids): in 316 B.c. the youngest was 
about Go and the most about 70 or over, a passage actually repeated in 
various modern works in the belief that it came from Hieronymus. 
The story is first found in one of the Hellenistic components of the 
Romance, Ps.-Call. A’, 1, 25, 3-5, where Alexander tells Philip’s 
elderly hypaspists, who claim to be too old for further service, that he 
needs them, not as fighters, but as instructors for the younger men, a 
perfectly sensible idea which might well be true. Diodorus has dropped 
the idea of instructors and has made the old men the actual fighting 
corps; Justin has followed this, though he (or Trogus) still retained 
some dim memory of the ‘instructors’, for he says ut non tam milites 
quam magistros militiae lectos putares. The point, however, is that while 
Diodorus, following the Romance writer, still makes the old men the 
hypaspists (Argyraspids), Justin with his usual exaggeration has ex- 
tended, not only the great age, but also (x11, 7, 5) the name Argyraspids 
and the actual silver-washed shields, from the hypaspists to the whole 
army; and if Trogus, or Justin, has thus taken three things given by 
Diodorus about Alexander’s hypaspists and extended them to the whole 
army, then Trogus (for it is unlikely to have been Justin on his own 
account) must have known and used Diodorus. With this crowd of 
ancients Alexander in Justin proceeds to conquer countries he never 
saw, first Chorasmia (x11, 6, 18) and later Magadha (xn, 8, 9), an appro- 
priate conclusion to the Ganges legend (see App. 14), but one which 
the most extravagant of his predecessors had not dared to relate. 
Finally, Alexander does not die of a fever; he really was poisoned 
(XII, 13, 10). 

To talk of sources for this mass of rubbish would be idle; it is merely 
somebody—perhaps not always Trogus himself—writing with the 
flowing pen of the popular historiographer. One can find bits of 
anybody; the voyage down the Acesines (xu, 9, 1) was originally 
Cleitarchus, the name Sudracas (x11, 9, 3) is Aristobulus’ form, Craterus 
and Antipater changing places (x1, 12, 9) was originally Ptolemy; but 
probably none of this was first-hand, and one can hardly talk of 
sources, least of all of Cleitarchus, for, as has been noticed, we do not 
get the two things which seem to be characteristic of that writer. It 
has been seen that Trogus is almost bound to have used Diodorus; but 
I have found nothing to indicate either that Trogus used Curtius or 
that Curtius used Trogus, though there are a few cases where both 
seem to be using the same popular story. The passage in Justin x1, 12, 15 
about the two suns, which agrees with Curtius word for word, stands 
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alone; I have given what I believe to be the explanation elsewhere 
(§ F, p. 79). In any case, Justin’s Alexander-books are, in essence, 
merely ‘popular’ history. 

Is there any bread at all to this intolerable deal of sack? Not much. 
In x1, 3, 2, Alexander becomes head of the Thessalian League, as Philip 
had been; that he would take his father’s place is obvious, but in fact 
no other writer mentions it. The mourning (xu, 3, 1) decreed for his 
brother-in-law Alexander of Epirus may be true, though not mentioned 
elsewhere; for the Lucanians and Bruttians, in battle with whom the 
Epirote had been killed, did later send embassies to put themselves 
right with Alexander (Arr. vil, 15, 4). The account in xu, 4 of the 
army, with wives and children, as a moving city exhibits knowledge of 
the later Hellenistic armies.’ Alexander’s promise (x1, 9, 15) to Darius’ 
daughters that they should be called reginae (BaciAicom) is from 
Ptolemy or Aristobulus (Arr. 11, 12, 5). That I think is about all. 

The substitution of one known proper name for another known 
proper name, presumably by mistake, is common enough in all our 
secondary writers (see App. 17, p. 315 n. 2); but Justin in this respect 
holds a place apart, not merely from the number of his blunders but 
from the ease with which he blunders even where Trogus, whom he is 
epitomising, gave the name correctly;? this can only be checked where 
the name occurs in Trogus’ Prologues, but Trogus is known, as regards 
dynastic names, to have been careful never to leave any doubt which 
king he is talking about.3 Justin, however, has two proper names 
worth notice. While other writers call the Queen of the Amazons 
Thalestris, Justin (x11, 3, 5) calls her ‘Thalestris or Minythyia’, showing 
that Trogus knew some version of the story now lost. And in x11, 9, 2, 
for the unknown Agelasseis whom Diodorus (xvul, 96, 3) couples with 
the Sibi, he substitutes the equally unknown name Agensonas; it may 
come from Graeco-Bactrian times, where Trogus had a good source 


behind him. 


1 On these see Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist. 1, pp. 146 sqq. 

2 Some instances from the Hellenistic books, certainties only. XIII, 4, 6, 
Arridaeus rex for Arridaeus the general. x111, 5, 8, Heraclea for Lamia. 
xu, 8, 7, Polyperchon for Craterus (correct in Trogus). XIV, 6, 2, 
Hercule for Alexandro. xiv, 6, 13, Arridaei for Philippi. xv, 2, 3, 
Hercules and Barsine for Alexander (1v) and Roxane (correct in Trogus). 
XXIII, 3, 3, Helenus for Alexander. xxv, 4, 4, Chersoneso for Peloponneso. 
XXVI, 3, 3 and 7, Arsinoe for Apama. XXVII, 3, 1, rex Bithyniae Eumenes 
for Pergami Attalus (correct in Trogus). xxx, 1, 7, Eurydice for Arsinoe; 
so 2, 7. 

3 See my analysis, J.H.S. xx1x, 1909, pp. 265 sqq. 
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Justin is occasionally useful for comparisons; otherwise the modern 
historian of Alexander might neglect books x1 and x11 completely, but 
for one matter: he gives a more thorough-going account than any other 
writer of Alexander’s alleged intention to conquer the world. Alexander 
from the start intends to conquer the whole earth, universum terrarum 
orbem (x1, 6, 3). As it was certain that he did not conquer it, some 
means had to be found of getting round this. He reaches the farthest 
bounds of Ocean in the East (xu, 13, 1) and in X11, 16, 9 he orders that 
he shall be called king of the universe, terrarum omnium ac mundi; but 
the real matter is the supposed embassies to Babylon.* A Adyos in 
Arr. VII, 15, § says that they made him seem to be king of the world, and 
Justin improves on this (x11, 13, 1-3) by saying that he had so terrified 
the whole earth, universum terrarum orbem (the phrase used at the start), 
that all nations were ready to worship him as their destined king; it 
was as if he were going to hold at Babylon a formal meeting of the 
whole earth, conventus terrarum orbis. This represents yet one more 
attempt to magnify Alexander as against Rome;? but this time Alexander 
does, not merely what Rome was to do later, but much more. We thus 
get two plainly inconsistent threads in Trogus on Alexander: the 
glorification of him as the supreme conqueror, and the condemnation 
of him as a cruel tyrant. Both throw light on Trogus’ date. The latest 
event mentioned by Justin is the return of the eagles by the Parthians 
in 20 B.c. On the other side, Alexander in Trogus has not actually 
conquered the world, whereas by Nero’s time he had ;3 Trogus therefore 
should come after 20 B.c. but before Nero. He was, as has been seen, 
dominated by, or anyhow close to, the Stoic view of Alexander which 
was fashionable in Nero’s reign, but there is reason for placing him 
somewhat earlier than Nero. For there is still some measure in his 
account of Alexander’s misdeeds; in Lucan and Seneca there is none. 


1 These are considered in App. 23; see also § C, pp. 23 sqq. 

2 The theme of Livy’s levissimi, on whom see App. 24, p. 396. 

3 Seneca, Ep. 119, 7, ‘mundi claustra perrumpit’; Ep. 94, 62, ‘toto orbe 
arma circumfert’; he goes ‘ultra oceanum solemque’. Lucan, Pharsalia 
X, 31 sqq., ‘gladiumque per omnes Exegit gentes’, etc. A little later Juvenal 
was to go still further: x, 168, ‘Unus Pellaeo iuveni non sufficit orbis.’ 
Did they know the story of Alexander's journey to the Land of the Blessed, 
which was not in this world at all (k6oyov &AAov KatéAaBe)? Our versions 
(Fr. Pfister, RA. Mus. LXVI, 1911, p. 458) are late; but the story is not 
necessarily late. 
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T may be useful to summarise the foregoing sections. Three things 

have been proved for certain. The first, § B, is that Cleitarchus was 

not with Alexanderat any point of his expedition, and was therefore 
a secondary writer. This section contains perforce a long examination 
of the Caspian question in its proper historical order; this has never 
before been done, but it happens to be the key to the linked problems of 
whether Cleitarchus was a primary authority or not and what was his 
date. The second, § C, gives the proof that Cleitarchus quoted Patrocles, 
and that therefore his book could not possibly be earlier than 280 B.c.; 
he probably wrote in the decade 280-270, but as late even as c. 260 is 
quite possible, though the reasons for this possibility are not those 
sometimes previously adduced, which have no value. This section also 
examines the reasons which have been put forward for assigning a 
much earlier date to this author. The third, § D, gives the proof that 
Cleitarchus used Aristobulus, the proof, which is conclusive, being 
independent of Cleitarchus’ date; it also evaluates Aristobulus as a 
source (post). The fourth, § E, deals with what can be made out about 
Cleitarchus’ book from the named fragments. They give little informa- 
tion, but two things are worth notice. The first is that, with the solitary 
exception of Quintilian’s remark that he was clever, no later writer 
who mentions him has a good word for him; the other is that the 
fragments give little guide to his attitude towards Alexander. The only 
thing that can be got with certainty from the fragments in this respect 
is that Cleitarchus had a taste for inventing, or adopting inventions of, 
massacres (that he must have done a certain amount of inventing himself, 
whatever its nature, seems to follow from the testimony of later writers) ; 
but one other line of writing—extravagances such as are connected with 
the names of Dionysus, Achilles, Semiramis—though not certain, 
possesses a high degree of probability and can probably be fairly used in 
a reconstruction of Cleitarchus; if this be correct, he made Alexander 
an imitative character. There is no foundation for the belief that he 
wrote a sort of popular glorification of Alexander: what little can 
really be made out indicates rather a book hostile to him, as would be 
natural in an Alexandrian, seeing that Alexandrian learning was the 
great heir of the Peripatetic tradition. In § E’ a neglected source, the 
group of poets, or poetasters, contemporary with Alexander, all or 
most of whom were with him in Asia, are considered as being the 
originators of some of the extravagant stories which have come down 
to us and which may have been passed on by Cleitarchus. 
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Section F gives an analysis of Diodorus book xvir, so far as is 
necessary for my purpose; I am not writing a commentary on Diodorus. 
This book contains two separate and distinct portraits of Alexander, 
one favourable, one the reverse; the favourable one is the basic one, 
the other having been added to it without much attempt at adjustment. 
We have the difficulty that all the chapters which narrated events in 
Bactria and Sogdiana are lost; but it is hardly likely that they could have 
affected the general conclusion, though they would have given us more 
details. As regards sources, I have tried to forget the various opinions 
which exist about Diodorus’ methods of work and to treat book xv 
merely as a document; I may add that his methods were not necessarily 
the same in the Hellenistic books, with the wealth of material to his 
hand, as in the earlier ones, where he had fewer authorities. Down to 
Issus his chief, if not his only, source (events in Greece apart) was the 
‘mercenaries’ source’, a well-informed writer who gave the point of 
view of the Greek mercenaries in Darius’ service and is valuable in a 
military sense; he seems, not unnaturally, to have had little to say about 
Alexander himself, and there is consequently little in this part of 
Diodorus. It has of course been noticed before that Diodorus has 
some information from this angle. This source can be seen from Curtius 
to have gone down to Darius’ death, its natural termination; but after 
Issus another source appears in Diodorus and ousts it as the principal 
source. This new source goes down to the end of the book, and from it 
must be taken, at least in outline, Diodorus’ basic portrait of Alexander, 
the favourable one. There were never many favourable portraits of 
Alexander in existence; and several factors—direct internal evidence, 
the favourable portrait, Diodorus’ contacts (often noticed) with the 
‘good’ tradition, and a process of exhaustion—are practically con- 
clusive that it must be taken from Aristobulus, for Diodorus does not 
use Ptolemy as a source. On this basic portrait is superimposed an 
unfavourable portrait from another source; this more or less bears out 
the contention of those who have maintained that Diodorus’ habit was 
to use two sources, writing from the main one and correcting it from a 
second one, only in the case of book xvii there is little question of 
correction; two opposed statements may be left side by side. (There 
are, however, several indications that the book never had a final 
revision.) There is just enough to show that this second source is, in all 
probability, Cleitarchus; and there can be no doubt, both from the 
dates of the two writers and from the position of the second source, 
that the meaning of those occasional resemblances between Aristobulus 
and Cleitarchus which have led to the belief that Aristobulus used and 
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rationalised Cleitarchus is really the precise opposite: it is Cleitarchus 
using and writing up Aristobulus. In one section, India, Diodorus has 
altered his method and seems to be giving the preference to Cleitarchus’ 
versions over those of the older writer; the only explanation seems to 
be that Diodorus must have thought that India needed more colour 
than Aristobulus’ sober and factual narrative would supply. The last 
trace of Cleitarchus is the Bacchic rout in Carmania; thenceforth 
Diodorus returns to Aristobulus. What this analysis, coupled with the 
earlier sections, brings out clearly is the complete lack of basis for the 
common belief that Diodorus xvi is substantially Cleitarchus; there- 
with much of the traditional figure of Cleitarchus, built up in modern 
times from Diodorus, vanishes. In § F’ I have examined a single 
chapter of Diodorus xvii, which shows that over detail he would make 
a mosaic from any and every writer who occurred to him—a disputed 
point. 

In § G Curtius is analysed in the same way as Diodorus; what I have 
said about this strange and interesting character himself does not lend 
itself to a summary. The loss of the first two books is serious, as it 
prevents us knowing why he wrote; there must have been an intro- 
duction giving his reasons. I am satisfied, however, from the quite 
invaluable pieces of information embedded in his rhetoric, that it was 
meant to be a serious history and not a work of entertainment. Like 
Diodorus, he had two distinct portraits of Alexander, but not the same 
two. There is no doubt about the main one, for he has taken much 
trouble to explain what it was; it is the Peripatetic portrait of Alexander 
(he does not actually use the word), the one full version of it which we 
possess: Aristotle’s pupil was a thoroughly good king down to a point, 
which in Curtius is Darius’ death; then he was ruined by his own 
Fortune, and became a cruel tyrant. But Curtius has also used a 
secondary portrait, as did Diodorus, and substantially the same one, 
though there are differences of presentation; in this, Alexander is bad 
all along. As to his sources, two things are quite plain. One is that, 
again like Diodorus, he used the ‘mercenaries’ source’, and he made 
very good use of this valuable primary document; we should know 
more about it had we the first two books, in which it must have figured 
largely. His use of it continues to Gaugamela (it is especially enlightening 
for Issus and Gaugamela) and probably down to Darius’ death, where 
it must have ended; his long narrative of Darius’ flight and death, 
which does explain, e.g., the cup of water, rather obscure in Arrian, 
may suggest that the mercenary leader Patron supplied a good deal of 
the material to the author of this document, if indeed he was not the 
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author himself. The other thing is that, apart from this document, 
Curtius had no single definite main source at all, or rather his source 
was the traditions of the Peripatetic school; there is no trace that these 
had ever been committed to writing in their entirety as a history, but 
they seem to have remained ‘ University teaching’, perhaps with mono- 
graphs on various points. He probably made rather more use of 
Cleitarchus than just the secondary portrait of Alexander (if that 
portrait be indeed from Cleitarchus); but he speaks of this writer with 
utter contempt, and his use of him must therefore have been limited. 
What seems certain enough, though it has been overlooked, is that he 
knew and used Diodorus’ book xvir; proofs are given in § G’. We have, 
too, the curious basic facts that both writers begin by using the 
‘ mercenaries’ source’, unknown to Arrian, and both apparently used 
the same secondary portrait of Alexander, though their main portraits 
are quite different; and where they give stories that agree, it is sometimes 
quite impossible to say whether both are using a common source or 
whether Curtius is using Diodorus. One remark attributed to Alexander 
(§ F, p. 79) is interesting in this connection. It is very late (time of 
Octavian), so no question of sources arises; Diodorus, Curtius, and 
Justin all give it, and in exactly the same context; and as Curtius and 
Justin agree word for word, the original was in Latin and Diodorus’ 
Greek version is a (rather loose) translation. Curtius is not translating 
from Diodorus, as Justin shows; but the identical setting shows that 
he knew where to find Diodorus’ Latin original. Indeed I can place 
little limit on Curtius’ reading, till he comes to the Successors; I have 
given a list of what can be made out, but I do not suppose that it 
includes the half of it. Clever, careless, cynical, he is about the most 
maddening writer of antiquity; he could have told us so much, had he 
been in earnest; instead, like the Sibyl, he exacts the same price—to 
wade through his rhetoric—for a mere fraction of what he must have 
known. 

Section H is Justin. He is very brief and incredibly bad and extra- 
vagant; there are passages where one might be reading the Romance, 
but he has some interest as exhibiting a certain kinship with the Stoic 
tradition; alone of our extant Alexander-historians he specifically 
ascribes to Alexander those typical Stoic catchwords, the vices of 
UBpis and tUpos. 

I have not discussed Callisthenes here, for (except for his invention 
of the massacre of the Branchidae, treated in App. 13) his influence 
upon the tradition seems confined to the questions connected with 
Alexander’s deification; here he is important, but these matters are 
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discussed fully in App. 22. He may perhaps have had some responsi- 
bility for a garbled account of the battle of Gaugamela which obtained 
some currency (App. 5, pp. 182 sg.); his account of Issus was heavily 
criticised by Polybius. It seems obvious that he was soon displaced 
by better sources; he may perhaps have been sometimes used by 
Cleitarchus, though their points of view were very different (see 
App. 13). His real importance to the tradition is as the unconscious 
cause, after his death, of the Peripatetic portrait of Alexander. 

After the generation which had known Alexander had died out, no 
such thing as a favourable portrait of him appeared again for centuries 
(so far as we know) save for a few remarks surviving from that genuine 
critic Eratosthenes, himself a lost writer. The reason is not far to seek: 
literature was in the hands of Greeks, and Greeks were on the whole 
thoroughly hostile. Of the four great schools which guided thought, 
the Peripatetics, friends and allies of Cassander while he lived, hated 
Alexander wholeheartedly for Callisthenes’ death, and to some extent 
carried Alexandria with them. Their hatred is comprehensible; but the 
Stoics, who became the most influential school of the four, hated him 
no less, while the reason is obscure; though this did not prevent both 
schools from borrowing his ideas. The Academy was neutral, the 
Epicureans indifferent. It was this widespread antipathy, and not 
Cleitarchus, which led Ptolemy] to write his book; but that book seems 
for long to have made little difference. Hate was succeeded by neglect; 
in the second century B.c. Alexander can hardly be traced in literature; 
Greeks now had Rome to think about. He first comes into view again 
in the age of Cicero and Caesar, largely as a legendary figure of ex- 
travagant ideas. This was the state of things, the background, which lay 
behind Diodorus, the earliest in time of our extant secondary historians; 
and Diodorus shows up much better than I expected when I began this 
investigation. There is plenty of rubbish in book xvu, but it is easy to 
detect and discard; and it speaks volumes for him that, in the circum- 
stances, he should have turned to Aristobulus and the ‘mercenaries’ 
source’, should have dragged the latter document (and, for all we 
know, Aristobulus’ book also) out of obscurity, and should have done 
something, in however limited a degree, to start that rehabilitation of 
the real Alexander which was to culminate in Plutarch’s youthful De 
Alexandri fortuna part 1 and in Arrian. 

My other surprise, though I had long been suspicious, was to find 
what a large part in our tradition was played by Aristobulus; I trust 
that I have done something towards restoring him to his rightful 
Position. How a man who knew so much of what needed knowing 
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about Alexander should ever have been supposed to have been a late 
“sceptical rationaliser’ passes my comprehension; it seems to show that, 
if you once start on the wrong path, you must of necessity go on 
floundering deeper and deeper in the morass to which it leads. His 
three real mistakes, of which so much has been made, are in one case a 
blunder in an itinerary in which he had not shared, while the other two 
cases relate to military matters of minor importance in which he took 
no interest and on which he had not the guidance of Ptolemy and the 
official documents. For there is not the least doubt that the real order 
in time ts not, as so often asserted, Cleitarchus—Ptolemy—Aristobulus, 
but Aristobulus—Ptolemy—Cleitarchus; it has in fact been found 
possible to define the two periods within which Aristobulus and 
Ptolemy must respectively have written. 

As to Cleitarchus, with whom I began, I hope he is now reduced to 
his proper place and dimensions as a source. He is supposed to have 
been widely read. Certainly he was read under the early Roman Empire, 
say from Cicero onwards; his highly coloured work was doubtless 
fitted to attract the uncritical, while his unfavourable view of Alexander 
suited that part of society whose ideas on the subject can be read in 
Lucan and Seneca. But in the Hellenistic period there is little or no 
trace of any one reading Cleitarchus. He used and garbled Aristobulus, 
perhaps more than we know; some stories can be traced to one or 
other of the poetasters who were with Alexander; he must have relied 
largely on popular stories and beliefs and on a vivid imagination. 
I trust that less may be heard of him in future; but I fear that for many 
years yet he will haunt the courts of history, an unhappy gibbering 
shade, decked in the faded tinsel of the role once thrust upon him. 

It follows that there never was any such thing as an Alexander- 
vulgate or ‘ Cleitarchean vulgate’, exhibited by Diodorus, Curtius, and 
Justin. How two such totally different historians as Diodorus and 
-Curtius, with such different points of view and such different main 
portraits of Alexander, ever got bracketed together is very hard to 
understand; Curtius, at least, is one of the most individualistic of 
writers. What we do get is not a ‘vulgate tradition’ but a number of 
stories and points of view, and to some extent names, which represent 
floating popular beliefs, the usual kind of uncritical stuff which we 
know so well to-day. Sometimes the origin of some story can be 
traced: there was a Saca girl (though Alexander never saw her), but 
she was not the Queen of the Amazons; Alexander did honour Achilles, 
but not as Choerilus and Hegesias represent. Sometimes the stories 
are just invented, whether by Cleitarchus or some other. There was an 
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antithesis to the ‘good’ tradition (which means the tradition of Ptolemy 
and Aristobulus, of Arrian and Plutarch in his youth), but it was not 
the ‘vulgate’; it was the feeling in Greece, fed and made vocal by two 
great philosophic schools, the Stoics and the Peripatetics. The Peri- 
patetic tradition crystallised in Curtius. The Stoic, so far as is known, 
never crystallised in any historian, though Justin may perhaps claim 
kinship; we know the outline, and possess much abuse of Alexander; 
that is about all. 

The practical problem for the conscientious modern historian has 
always been, how far can he use the ‘vulgate’ to supplement Arrian; 
of those who have merely used it for effect I need not speak. I trust that 
the foregoing analyses may have made it easier to see what of value, 
which means of truth, can be found in Diodorus and Curtius. But one 
thing, to myself, is certain: the more other writers are studied, the 
greater grows the sense of our enormous debt to Arrian. Arrian was a 
Stoic; but he was experienced in war and government, and there is 
no trace in his book of the tenets of the school or of their blind hatred 
of Alexander; he has written, not as a Stoic, but as a man, which is no 
less to his credit than is the clear-sightedness which made him select 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus as his guides. He had sat at the feet of 
Epictetus; it would seem that that great man taught his pupils some- 
thing more than philosophy. 
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Appendices 16: MILITARY 
1. ALEXANDER’S MACEDONIAN TROOPS 


(All citations in this Appendix are from Arrian’s Anabasis 
unless otherwise stated) 


HE difficulties of this subject are notorious; no satisfactory 
account exists in spite of the labour expended on it, and no 
account will get rid of every difficulty, though they can be re- 
duced to very small dimensions if a little trouble be taken to understand 
Arrian’s terminology. The most recent full account, Berve’s, is useful 
as a collection of material and earlier theories, though not always 
complete; unfortunately his deductions from his material are often 
sadly to seek. Nothing can be made out of our figures for Alexander’s 
losses, of which there will be something to say later (p. 137), and only 
occasional details out of the figures for reinforcements (pp. 143, 159 
n. 1, 168); Arrian rarely gives reinforcements, though all must have 
been entered in the Journal. 


I. TERMINOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 


One’s restoration must be based on Arrian, and on Arrian alone; it is 
as a rule useless trying to insert material of unknown value from 
Diodorus and Curtius. So long as these two writers are using the 
“mercenaries’ source’, i.e. down to Darius’ death, they give military 
information which is of real value but which is only indirectly con- 
cerned with Alexander’s formations; for Bactria and India their value 
in this respect is small. Practically all of Arrian on this subject is 
Ptolemy. Ptolemy knew everything about it, but he knew it too well; 
it had been part of his daily life, and evidently he mentioned various 
things without giving such description or explanation of them as would 
be needed by a writer nearly 500 years later. Arrian in turn was a 
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successful general and well informed on military matters, but they were 
those of his own time; and when writing of Alexander’s army he found 
himself dealing with practices, formations, terminology of a day long 
dead, which he did not always understand. Mistakes therefore there 
must be; the wonder is that they are so few. But one has to take into 
account Arrian’s habit of not confining one word to one thing, or one 
thing to one word.’ He shared to the full the Greek dislike of technical 
terms, in our sense, and would write anything to avoid a jingle of 
sound, which was one of the basic reasons of that dislike. The worst 
jingle was to use the same word twice running, which he avoided like 
most Silver Greek writers—doubtless this was taught in the schools 
of rhetoric; every modern writer does it instinctively. Two instances 
may suffice. In 111, 1, 3 Alexander sends some ships up the Nile from 
Pelusium to Memphis, with orders d&vortAeiv karà Tov TroTapdy, 
literally ‘to sail up-stream down the river’, simply because Arrian 
could not bear to write dvorrAciv dvd Tov Trotayév; KaT& no doubt 
is used in the sense of ‘along’,* but even so it is bad enough, looking at 
the regular use of kará for ‘down toward the‘sea-coast’. Even worse 
is VI, 11, 8, EuvavaPfivar kata Thy KAivoKa ‘to go up down the 
ladder’, where kat& cannot mean ‘along’. Of the principal military 
terms he uses, t&€1s, which only means ‘formation’, is maid of all work; 
its most consistent meaning is a battalion of the phalanx, but it is also 
applied to archers (v, 23, 7), Balacrus’ javelin-men (IV, 24, 10, p. 144), 
horse-javelin men (111, 24, 2), squadrons, ïa, of the cavalry (1, 15, 4), 
and the later hipparchies (vil, 8, 2), and has other uses also. trezéTaupo1 
always means the phalanx, but tregoi, ‘foot-soldiers’, though it usually 
means the phalanx, can mean all or any of the infantry. p&Aay§ can 
mean what we call the phalanx; but it can also mean a single battalion 
of the phalanx, and even the hypaspists (v, 23, 1 compared with 22, 6), 
and it is too common in the sense of ‘battle-line’ to need references.3 
The worst confusion of all is the word itrmapyia; it properly means one 
of the later hipparchies, but its use for a squadron (An) of the Com- 
panion cavalry is too common to be a mere blunder;¢ it must have been 


1 See for example his use of Grrapyos, App. 3, p. 173 n. 1. 

2 Cf. 1v, 29, 4, where katà Td Spos means, not ‘downhill’, but ‘along the 
ridge’. We talk of going up from London to Scotland by the down train; 
are we any better than Arrian?—See Addenda. 

3 Even cavalry in line could be called tml pdAayyos, v, 16, 4, as opposed to 
xarà Képas, in column. 

4 1, 24, 3. III, 29, 7. IV, 4, 6, 7; 24, 1. VII, 11, 6. The same use in Diodorus 
XVII, §7, 1, shows that it is not merely a blunder of Arrian’s. 
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a popular variant for iAn, just as many people in England used once to 
call an infantry battalion a ‘regiment’. The word will be examined 
later, as also Etaipoi (two senses), GwpaTopuAoKes (two senses), and 
Utracotmiotai. Finally, it is worth remarking that Arrian wrote in the 
second century A.D., and that his use of ordinary words is not invariably 
that of a Xenophon or a Demosthenes. 

This seems the place to say something about Ptolemy’s figures for 
losses, which Arrian reproduces. Both Alexander’s and the Persian 
losses are merely propaganda figures, of a type to which we are well 
accustomed to-day; when we read, for example, that at Gaugamela, a 
hard-fought battle, Alexander lost 100 men and Darius 300,000, it can 
only raise a smile. Ptolemy used his figures for the honour and glory 
of Alexander (and of himself as one of his principal lieutenants); that 
is all. Curiously enough, one exact proof remains. In the desperate 
fighting at the capture of Sangala, Alexander’s dead are given as under 
100, but the wounded, which means only the seriously wounded (light 
wounds were not counted), are given as over 1,200 (V, 24, 5), and 
Arrian, an experienced soldier, noticed at once that the proportion was 
impossible. This statement about the wounded is unique; how the 
truth for once slipped out I do not know. Ptolemy’s figures for 
Alexander’s forces are usually accurate enough, though I have given 
elsewhere (App. 6) a proven case where he greatly minimised the 
number of Alexander’s troops in action to enhance the credit of the 
victory; it is safe to say generally that his figures for Alexander’s army 
are never likely to be too Aigh, and that, when he gives a round figure, 
he rounds it down rather than up. 

I had now better sketch briefly the historical growth of Alexander’s 
army, which will help with the terminology. The old Macedonian 
monarchy had retained some of the characteristics of the heroic 
monarchy, known from Homer and the Teutonic sagas:’ the god- 
descended king, the idea of the Kin (which was not yet dead in 
Alexander’s day),” and the retinue of nobles who rode with the king 
in battle and who formed his comitatus, his Companions (étaipou).3 
Part of their business was to guard the king’s person in battle; if he 
wanted a general or governor, it was to them he turned. Macedonia, 
however, had never been purely an heroic monarchy; the Macedonian 


1 H. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age. 

2 Arr. vil, 11, 6 sg., after the mutiny at Opis. 

3 Anaximenes fr. 4 (7), Jacoby 11, no. 72, wrongly attributed the formation 
of this comitatus to Alexander II. It was coeval with the monarchy itself, 
and of its essence. 
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farmers and peasants were free men, who had certain rights of their 
own over against, and almost certainly older than, the monarchy, 
rights which resided in the general body of farmers in arms, the national 
infantry levy. They too had to be considered; and some king formed 
from them a standing foot-guard, probably small, whose duty was to 
guard his person, not only in battle but at all times; they were called 
owpatopuAaxes, Bodyguards. We still find traces of the original idea 
in Alexander’s day ; for though any sort ofa bodyguard was now normally 
called an agéma, Arrian (v1, 27, 2) still calls the bodyguard of Philip the 
satrap in India cwyatopuAaKes (which must mean that Ptolemy did), 
and several times he uses that word for what had now become Alexander’s 
foot-guard, the agéma of the hypaspists;? and that agéma still had the 
duty of safeguarding his person in peace time, which they fulfilled at 
Opis when most of the army mutinied. 

The development from the original Companions took two lines. 
The original Companions were nobles, and also land-owners, for in a 
land of somewhat primitive economy like Macedonia a noble could be 
nothing else; one might, by analogy, call them the king’s ‘peers’. 
Under Alexander they formed a pool on which he drew for satraps, 
generals, and men to command on some special occasion or to fill some 
new office; from their ranks came the future kings. He is only once 
recorded (1, 6, 5) to have called on them (or those who were with him) 
to fight as a body, and that was before he crossed to Asia and in very 
special circumstances. It does not appear in what form they accom- 
panied Alexander across Asia, but most certainly it was not as cavalry 
troopers; if only Ptolemy had recorded what he was doing himself 
during the earlier years of the invasion we should be a good deal wiser 
than we are. The two things certain are that during those years none 
of the great names appear as officers in the cavalry, and that the pool, 
the Companions, was there whenever Alexander wanted to draw on it, 


1 Kaerst maintained that these rights were granted by the king, and opinion 
on the subject has been divided. There can really be little doubt, however, 
that the kingship was created by, or evolved from, the people, and on their 
own terms; no king would have given the people in arms the right to cut 
out his eldest son from the succession or to judge in cases of treason (which 
usually meant attempts on his own life), nor would he have arranged that 
on his own demise the crown should be in the hands of the people in arms 
till they had elected or confirmed a new king, an arrangement which meant 
that no treaty he made, however expressed, could be valid for longer than 
his own life; there are several instances. 

2 IV, 3, 23 30, 3. In 11, 17, 2 they are called tovs ceparropuAaKas TOUS 
Pacidixous, corresponding to V, 13, 4, TO &ynpa Tò PaciAiKev. 
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which he did perpetually. But at some period unknown, prior to 
Alexander, the original Companions had been relieved as a whole from 
the duty of guarding the king’s life in battle, and that duty had been 
transferred to a special portion of them, a body of horse which can only 
have been formed from the lesser nobility, the smaller land-owners, 
freeing the greater men; it was called the Royal squadron of the 
Companions, {An Paok, with or without the addition of tæv 
traipwv.? As Alexander himself usually fought on horseback, not on 
foot, it was this squadron and not the foot-guard which did in fact 
look after him in battle, for example at the Granicus, where its com- 
mander saved his life; and the term iAn Bach became so well 
established in the meaning of ‘Guard’ that both Arrian and Plutarch 
use it for the Persian cavalry of the Guard.? This squadron grew (see 
Iv) till under Alexander it had become eight squadrons, the famous 
Companion cavalry; all the squadrons were officially called Royal,3 the 
whole body usually being under Alexander’s personal leadership in 
battle, but the original Royal squadron remained distinguished from 
the other seven as Alexander’s bodyguard, the agéma (Guard) of the 
Companions.* The word étaipo1, Companions, in Arrian thus means 
two things indiscriminately, which can only be distinguished by the 
context: the Companions of the king, properly speaking, and the 
Companion cavalry. 

The development of the owparoguAanxes is more difficult. The name 
took two courses, as the name étaipo: had done; but of one course we 
only see the result, not the development. The other can be traced. The 


I 1, 18, 3; 1, 5,93 Wl, 1, 4; 11, 8. In1, 18, 3 and 11, 1, 4 it is called the Royal 
YAn of the Companions. 


2 111, 11, 6; Plut. Alex. xxxii. 

3 WI, 11, 8, TeAeuTala Bt THv PacidiKdv lA&v. This is the official account of 
the army as drawn up at Gaugamela, and the text cannot be altered 
arbitrarily to suit a preconceived theory, as was done by Hackman, whom 
Berve follows, 1, p. 107 n. 1. It will be seen presently that BaciAiKév is 
not only correct but necessary. 

4 The name fAn Baoiixh drops out after Bactra, and thenceforth Arrian only 
uses the terms agéma or agéma of the Companions. But this is not a new 
name, as Berve supposed, 1, p. 109 n. 2. Alexander at Thebes, 1, 8, 3, 
had Tà å&yħpara, which can only be the agéma of the Companion cavalry, 
ie. the TAn Paoi, and the agéma of the hypaspists, the cavalry and 
infantry guards, no other agéma being ever heard of (Berve’s suggestion 
of unknown &ytpora, 1, p. 124 n. 2, is out of the question). Cf. Curt. 1v, 
13, 26, at Gaugamela, ‘equites, quos agéma appellabant. His praeerat 
Cleitus’ (i.e. the Black). Cleitus’ command identifies this agéma with the 
TAn Baordixd, and Curtius here may well be Ptolemy. 
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original foot-guard of the king must at first have been part of the 
territorial army formed from the Macedonian farmers; but by Alexander’s 
time the connection between the two formations had come to an end. 
The foot-guard had grown, and was no longer part of the Macedonian 
levy; how it was recruited is unknown, but, though obviously recruited, 
or largely recruited, from the same class, the Macedonian farmers, it 
was recruited. It had changed its name to agéma (Guard), though the 
old name, owporropuAanes, was still occasionally used, as has been seen 
(p. 138 n. 2); it was now the agéma of the hypaspists (post), the latter 
word probably having something to do with its armament, though 
what it may have been is unknown. This agéma, like the original 
owpatoguaAakes from which it was derived, was the king’s own force, 
as the name owyaopuAaxes shows; it is sometimes called the Royal 
agéma (V, 13, 4) or the Royal cwpatoguAaxes (111, 17, 2). Like the 
Royal cavalry Guard, the Royal foot-guard continued to grow till it 
had become three battalions of hypaspists, though the original battalion, 
the agéma, continued to be Alexander’s personal Guard. The same thing 
then happened as had happened when the Royal squadron grew into 
the Companion cavalry; as all the squadrons of the Companion cavalry 
could be called Royal, though the original squadron, Alexander’s 
cavalry Guard, remained the Royal squadron par excellence, so all the 
battalions of the hypaspists became known as the Royal hypaspists; 
possibly the name Royal may have remained attached par excellence to 
the original battalion, the agéma, but there is no information on this 
point. In any case, the whole three battalions are called indifferently 
hypaspists and Royal hypaspists, and the battalion which was the agéma 
is mentioned both as part of, and as apparently separate from, the 
hypaspists; few phrases in Greek have led to more bad theorising than 
these unlucky ‘Royal hypaspists’." 

The Royal Companion cavalry and the Royal hypaspists had thus 
given the king an army of his own, which is why the hypaspists are 
once called the hypaspists of the Companions.” This army was quite 
distinct from the native Macedonian army, the levy of the farmers, and 
was bound to strengthen the hands of the king as against the people. 
How far the process had gone, and what discontent it might have 
evoked, when it attracted the notice of some king, probably Philip I,’ 


1 This question is fully considered in part 11 of this Appendix. 

2 I, 14, 2, of tracmotal tæv étalpwv, dv fyetto Nixdvwp. Nicanor com- 
manded the hypaspists. 

3 Because the first occurrence of the word trezétaipo1 is in Demosthenes 11, 
23, 2 (the second Olynthiac) and refers to Philip’s army. 
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cannot be said; in any case, when Alexander quelled the mutiny at Opis 
by saying to the Macedonians ‘I make you all my Kinsmen’, he was 
copying what some earlier king, probably his father, had done when he 
made the national Macedonian levy of infantry his Companions. Thence- 
forth the national levy, the infantry of the phalanx, bore the name 
Trezétaipo1, ‘Foot Companions’. It made no real difference; but people 
will often welcome a name in place of a thing. 

The other line of development of the term owparopuAaKes seems 
lost. Though Arrian, as has been seen, sometimes uses the word for 
the agéma of the hypaspists, that use is a mere survival; its real meaning, 
to Arrian (and therefore to Ptolemy), is to designate a few great officers, 
the so-called Bodyguards, who formed Alexander’s personal Staff. How 
they came to be called Bodyguards cannot even be guessed; we merely 
have the confusing fact." The largest number known at once, for a 
moment (VI, 28, 4), is eight. They were appointed by Alexander, who 
chose men he thought suitable for the work; they had to be actually 
with him, and if one was subsequently appointed to a distant post, like 
Balacrus son of Nicanor to the satrapy of Cilicia, or Menes to take 
charge of Alexander’s sea-communications between Phoenicia and 
Greece, he ceased to be on the Staff.3 Thus, though a great honour, it 
was not a mere honour, but imported definite duties; so, while he 
appointed some men yet unknown, like Lysimachus and Peithon son 
of Crateuas, he did not appoint some of his ablest generals, like 
Antigonus and Craterus, because they could not be with him; any 
one appointed gave up his existing command, like Perdiccas. In India, 
however, two of the Staff, Hephaestion and Perdiccas, held commands 
in the cavalry also; it may show, as some other things suggest,‘ that 
by that time Alexander was getting somewhat short of really good 
officers. The one appointment which appears to have been a mere 
honour was that of Peucestas, who had saved Alexander’s life; Alexander 


= 


Twice (1, 24, 1; 1, 12, 2) Arrian calls them tæv cwpatopuAdKwy tæv 
BaoiAiKésv, which in view of 111, 17, 2 (see p. 138 n. 2 ante) is confusing 
enough. 

2 If the unknown Aristophanes t&v cwyatopuAdkwv (Plut. Alex. LI) 
really existed, he was certainly not on the Staff, and the context shows 
that he was not a member of the cwpatopvAaKes=agéma; the only 
resource would be to read otpwpatogpuAdKev, Alexander’s ‘Gentlemen 
of the Bedchamber’, mentioned again ib. ivir. But probably he is 
imaginary. 

Balacrus, 11, 12, 2. See p. 142 n. 1. 

E.g. the failure to find a suitable satrap for Bactria, and the rapid pro- 
motion of Cleitus the White (p. 147). 
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did not wish him not to receive the honour, but he lost it again at once 
by being appointed satrap of Persis.' 


Il. THe PHALANX 


There was no such formation in Alexander’s army as ‘the phalanx’; 
both in Greek and English it is only a convenient expression for the 
sum total of the battalions of the trezétaipo1, the heavy infantry of the 
line, each being a territorial battalion of 1,500 men with a separate 
commander (phalanx-leader); there was no general commander of all 
the battalions corresponding to Philotas’ general command of all the 
squadrons of the Companion cavalry. Six battalions of the phalanx 
crossed with Alexander, and six were left with Antipater in Macedonia. 
There were six battalions, all specifically enumerated, at Gaugamela 
(111, 11, 9), where Alexander needed every man he had; this is a fixed 
point. But at his battle with Porus on the Hydaspes, where again he 
needed every man he had, there were seven, all named (App. 6); this 
is another fixed point. Battalions can be identified by their commanders’ 
names. At Issus one phalanx-leader, Ptolemaeus, was killed, Polyperchon 
succeeding him (11, 12, 2), and at Gaugamela the six phalanx-leaders 
were Perdiccas, Craterus, Coenus, Amyntas, Meleager, and Poly- 
perchon (11, 11, 9 sq.); Amyntas being absent recruiting, his brother 
Simmias deputised for him in the actual battle. Amyntas died in 
Drangiana (111, 27, 3), and his brother Attalus got his battalion (1v, 
16, 1). Meleager, Polyperchon, and Attalus all survived Alexander, 
and no change in the commands of their battalions, all named in the 
battle with Porus, comes in question; they are fixed points. But between 
Alexander’s attack on the Persian Gates and his return from India we 
have the names of six other phalanx-leaders, in alphabetical order 
Alcetas, Antigenes, Cleitus the White, Gorgias, Peithon, Philotas;? 
while the original leaders of the other three battalions, Perdiccas, 
Craterus, Coenus, all received promotion at various times, which meant 
new commanders for their battalions, and a seventh battalion fought 
on the Hydaspes. How is all this to be fitted together? Many writers 
have adopted the rough and ready conclusion that in India Alexander 
must have had far more than six battalions; a common guess has been 


I vi, 28, 3, Alexander had already decided to make Peucestas satrap of 
Persis, but wished him po Ts carrparrelas pnSé taverns Ts TiyAIs crefparrov 
elvai, where 196 shows that he would lose the title on becoming a satrap. 

2 Berve’s table, 1, 116, omits Antigenes and Peithon, but includes Philippus 
and Balacrus, Iv, 24, 10. 
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ten, i.e. the three fixed names (Meleager, Polyperchon, Attalus) plus 
seven new names, Philippus being included; for this there is nothing to 
be said. Now Berve (1, 116), though he himself believed in either nine 
or ten battalions in India, pointed out very justly that, after 330 B.C., 
no reinforcements from Macedonia sufficient to form new battalions 
are heard of, and that, as opposition to Alexander came mainly from the 
phalanx, he was unlikely to increase it;’ so I take it as another fixed 
point that the number of battalions in India must not be increased 
beyond the seven of the Porus battle without very clear evidence, as is 
indeed commonplace scientific procedure. Certain things must be 
borne in mind in any investigation. (1) The historical order of the 
mention of the several names must be carefully observed. (2) Simmias 
at Gaugamela shows that an isolated name may mean a temporary 
deputy. (3) Nearchus’ command of a battalion of the hypaspists 
between leaving his satrapy and becoming admiral (1v, 30, 5) shows that 
an isolated name may mean an interim command. (4) A battalion could 
be called for a time by the name of a commander who had left it on 
receiving promotion. This is proved by the mention of Coenus’ 
battalion at the battle with Porus (v, 12, 2), though Coenus himself was 
in command of a hipparchy. One reason for this, apart from the old 
commander’s repute, would have been that the battalion still retained 
his onueiov, the badge or mascot which he had invented for it (vu, 
14, 10). Alexander after Hephaestion’s death (2b.) decreed that his 
command should not be filled up, but should bear his name and his 
badge for ever; this implies that other commands sometimes bore the 
old name for a time. Had this fact been recognised, we might have been 
spared some strange theorising. 

I now take the separate battalions, omitting the three that are fixed. 

Perdiccas’ battalion. This is not mentioned again after Gaugamela, 
while Perdiccas had been promoted to the Staff before Sogdiana was 
reached (Iv, 21, 4), doubtless after the battle; consequently this battalion 
must appear under another name, and when at the Persian Gates 
Philotas appears in command of a battalion it .can only be that of 


1 Berve (1, 116) tried to solve his dilemma by saying that the phalanx must 
have been diluted with native infantry or Greek mercenaries. There is no 
evidence for this anywhere; also Persia had no native infantry worth 
mentioning, and Alexander had been leaving Greek mercenaries in every 
province and new foundation and can have had but few in India; however, 
those he did have, horse and foot, are mentioned separately both in the 
battle with Porus (v, 12, 1) and again among the Oreitae (v1, 22, 3), so 
they were not incorporated in the phalanx or in anything else. 
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Perdiccas.? It cannot be a new battalion, as Berve (1, 116) supposed; 
for the only place between Gaugamela and the Persian Gates where 
Alexander stayed long enough to do any reorganisation, and the only 
place where he received any reinforcements from Macedonia, was Susa, 
and these reinforcements are specifically stated to have been inserted 
into the existing (six) battalions kat& é6vn (111, 16, 11). 

When Ptolemy was sent to capture Bessus, he was given, beside 
other troops, Philotas’ battalion of the phalanx (111, 29, 7), the only 
battalion of the phalanx he had; and this brings us to the difficulty in 
IV, 24, 10. Alexander is forming two columns beside his own, under 
Ptolemy and Leonnatus, for the attack on the Aspasii. Ptolemy is given 
much the same troops as he had for the pursuit of Bessus,? but instead 
of Philotas’ battalion he is said to have had thv MiAitrtrou Kal OiAwTa 
t&€iv. Grammatically, this could equally well mean one battalion or 
two; but this peculiar phrase, with the second definite article omitted, 
is used by Arrian a number of times and invariably means two battalions,’ 
so it must mean two battalions here: Ptolemy had the té&€e1s of Philotas 
and of Philippus. But Philippus’ command cannot have been yet 
another battalion of the phalanx, as Berve supposed; for seven battalions 
in the battle with Porus isa fixed point, and Arrian has already mentioned 
the seventh, Cleitus’, 1v, 22, 7. The solution is Arrian’s already noticed 
use of T&€is as a general utility word. Leonnatus and Ptolemy are each 
said to have got twoTd€els, those of Leonnatus being Attalus’ battalion 
of the phalanx and the ta€is of Balacrus, the latter being the well- 
known formation of javelin-men which Balacrus commanded; in the 
same way, Ptolemy, like Leonnatus, only got one battalion of the 
phalanx (Philotas’) and the té&€is of Philippus, whatever it was+—light- 
armed of some sort. It is useless to inquire who this unknown Philippus 
was; Berve lists sixteen of the name. By the time Massaga was reached, 


1 Ill, 18, 6, "Apuvtav 8 kai DiA@tav Kal Koivov. Parmenion’s son Philotas 
has been suggested; but the great general of the Companions could not 
have been thus casually mentioned between two phalanx-leaders as though 
of equal rank. In fact, Philotas’ t4€1s is specifically mentioned soon after, 
before Alexander reached Bactra, 111, 29, 7. 

2 Compare the details in 111, 29, 7 and Iv, 24, 10. 

Ill, 24, 1, Thy Kolvou kal ’Auuvtou TaEiv; 25, 6, Thy Apuvtou Te Kai Kolvou 

Táķiv; IV, 22, 1, Thy TloAuatrépyovtos Kal "AttdAou (THEI); 24, 1, Thy 

Kotvou te Kai ’Atrd&Aou tá; 25, 6, Thv Kolvov kai TMoAuotrépxovTos 

Tái; v, 12, 2, Thy KAeftou Te kal Kolvou t&€1v; vi, 17, 3, Thy MeAeaypou 

kal ’Avtiyévous (Tá). So v, 12, 2, Thy TepSikkou te kal Anuntpiou 

(lirtrapx lav). 

4 Ul, 12, 3; 13, § (Gaugamela); 1v, 4, 6 (Jaxartes). Berve made of Balacrus 
another phalanx-leader. 


wo 
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Perdiccas’ brother Alcetas is found in command of this battalion’ in- 
stead of Philotas, who is not heard of again; he may have been dead, 
or he may have been the Philotas who was sent to Cilicia as satrap; the 
name is too common to say. On the analogy of Amyntas and his 
brother Attalus, one would have expected Alcetas to have got his 
brother’s battalion when Perdiccas vacated the command; there may 
be many reasons unknown to us why he did not,” such as absence or 
inexperience; he might even have still been in Macedonia. He survived 
Alexander. 

Craterus’ battalion. There was no change of command here till 
Bactra. When Alexander invaded Sogdiana the second time, he left 
Craterus in supreme command in Bactria to safeguard it (1v, 17, 1), and 
thenceforth Craterus regularly acted as Alexander’s second-in-com- 
mand, often with an independent commission. He cannot have held 
this post and commanded a battalion of the phalanx at the same time; 
his battalion must have been given-a new commander. Four battalions 
were left with him in Bactria (1v, 16, 1), those of Polyperchon, Attalus, 
Meleager (the three that are fixed) and Gorgias, a new name; Gorgias 
must be the new commander of Craterus’ battalion, which would 
certainly be one of those left with him, and might for a time be called 
by his name. For when Alexander returned, he sent Craterus to reduce 
Catanes and Austanes and the hill country; he had still four battalions 
with him, which must have been the same four, but which are called 
those of Polyperchon, Attalus, Alcetas and ‘his own’ (Iv, 22, 1). 
‘His own’ is obviously Gorgias’, but the third, as we know, was 
Meleager’s, not Alcetas’; and as Alcetas, we have seen, did not get a 
battalion till Gandhara, and then must have got his brother’s, not 
Craterus’, there can be no doubt that ‘Alcetas’ here is a mistake for 
‘Meleager’. This is the sole mistake we have found, or shall find, in 
Arrian on the phalanx; and it may be only a mistake in transmission.3 

Coenus’ battalion. Coenus was still commanding his battalion in 
Gandhara,4 and was not promoted till at Taxila Alexander reorganised 


I IV, 27, 1; mentioned again Iv, 27, 5; V, 11, 3. On Iv, 22, 1 see post. 

2 There is a parallel in the case of Amyntas’ battalion; one would have 
expected it to have been given to his brother Simmias, who had com- 
manded it at Gaugamela; the reason why it was given to his brother 
Attalus instead is unknown. 

3 More probably it is connected somehow with the first of the two forged 
letters in Plut. Alex. Lv; see App. 16, p. 301 n. 1. Of course, the sub- 
stitution of one name for another is common in many writers; see App. 17, 
p- 315 n. 2; § H, p. 125 n. 2. 

4 IV, 24, I; 25, 6; 28, 8. 
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his cavalry into hipparchies (see 1v), when Coenus received the 
command of the hipparchy which he commanded in the battle with 
Porus, and his battalion received a new leader. There are still three 
names of phalanx-leaders to be accounted for—Cleitus the White, 
Antigenes, and Peithon. Coenus’ successor was certainly not Cleitus; 
for in Gandhara Alexander had Coenus’ battalion with him (1v, 24, 1), 
while Cleitus’ battalion was sent with Hephaestion and Perdiccas 
(iv, 22, 7); Cleitus, as will be seen, commanded the new (seventh) 
battalion. Peithon is not mentioned till very much later, and there is 
no doubt that the new commander of Coenus’ battalion was Antigenes. 
The seven battalions in the battle with Porus (see App. 6) are given 
by Arrian as those of Alcetas and Polyperchon (v, 11, 3), Meleager, 
Attalus, and Gorgias (12, 1), and Cleitus and Coenus (12, 2); but as 
Coenus was actually commanding his hipparchy, the battalion called 
Coenus’ was in fact commanded by his son Antigenes, though the old 
name was used. We know that Antigenes did command a battalion of 
the phalanx (v1, 17, 3) and commanded it in the battle; and there is no 
alternative to it having been Coenus’ battalion." What Arrian says about 
the battle (v, 16, 3) is that the infantry line, T&v Teg&dv tiv pddayya, 
was commanded by Seleucus, Antigenes, and Tauron; and as it is 
certain that Seleucus commanded the hypaspists (see 111) and Tauron 
the archers (v, 14, 1)—possibly on this occasion he commanded all the 
light-armed—it is equally certain that Antigenes’ command lay in the 
phalanx. As, however, there were five battalions of the phalanx in line 
against the elephants (see App. 6), what does Arrian exactly mean? He 
cannot mean that Antigenes’ battalion had the ħyepovia, the right to 
lead, on that day (see App. 6, p. 192), for that (so far as is known) 
would not have given Antigenes the general command; he must mean 
that Alexander, unable (because of the elephants) to give orders to the 
infantry himself, had put Antigenes in temporary command of all five 
battalions. Doubtless he had already seen in Coenus’ son something 
of his father’s ability and steadfastness, the qualities for which later he 
was praised ;? but as, later in life, Antigenes thwarted Ptolemy badly at 
Kyinda,3 Ptolemy would say no more about him than he could possibly 
help, exactly as he said little about any other of his subsequent enemies, 
e.g. Antigonus. Coenus’ battalion is mentioned twice again after the 


1 I had written this before I discovered that Antigenes must have been 
Coenus’ son (App. 17, p. 314), which makes it certain; but I have left the 
original deduction of Antigenes’ command unaltered. 

2 Diod. xviii, 62, 6, of Antigenes, ouvéce kal trlatews PePardthT1 Siagpépwv; 
cf. Arr. vi, 2, 1, of Coenus, èv toils tiototérots. 

3 Diod. xvii, 62, 1-63, 6. 
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battle with Porus; as ‘Coenus’ battalion’ it was left at the Acesines with 
Coenus? (v, 21, 1), already perhaps dying, and as ‘Antigenes’ battalion’ 
(VI, 17, 3) it is named on its homeward march with Craterus. 

Cleitus’ battalion. This, the seventh battalion, appears for the first 
time soon after Alexander crossed the Hindu Kush (iv, 22, 7) and 
therefore dates from Bactra. As Alexander took it with him when 
crossing the Hydaspes together with that formerly of Coenus, the 
crack battalion of the phalanx,” it was no formation of young recruits; 
it might have been composed of details from the other battalions, if 
they were sufficiently over strength, which seems most unlikely, but 
much more probably it was a seasoned battalion sent out as a unit by 
Antipater,3 who could spare troops after his crushing defeat of Sparta. 
On Coenus’ death, which happened before Alexander started down the 
Indus, Cleitus was promoted to the command of his hipparchy (see 
Iv), and Peithon, the last name on our list, took over the command of 
Cleitus’ battalion of the phalanx, which appears as Peithon’s in the 
Malli campaign (v1, 6, 1). This Peithon was not the son of Agenor, the 
future satrap of Sind, who is first mentioned later (VI, 15, 4; 17, 1), in 
each case with his title of satrap, clearly to distinguish him from the 
Peithon of the Malli campaign. At the same time, the Peithon of the 
Malli, campaign was a sufficiently important person to be put in com- 
mand of two hipparchies as well as his own battalion (vı, 7, 2), an 
impossibility for a mere phalanx-leader, who ranked below a hipparch; 
he was therefore no unknown man, but the Bodyguard, the son of 
Crateuas, holding (like Nearchus) the interim command of a vacant 
battalion. I have already suggested that Alexander may have been 
running short of good officers in India. 

Everything then in Arrian, i.e. Ptolemy, works out quite well for 
six battalions of the phalanx up to, and seven after, Bactra, allowing for 


1 Arrian does in one place, vil, 8, 2, use T&E1s to mean hipparchy; but the 
instructions given to Coenus in v, 21, 1 forbid any supposition that his 
t&E1s here means his hipparchy. 

2 It was picked for the attacks at Tyre and Aornos. 

3 This might explain Cleitus’ rapid promotion over the heads of veterans 
like Meleager and Polyperchon; though this, as I have suggested, might 
be due to a dearth of good officers. But it is certain that Alexander pro- 
moted men for ability, not seniority. This battalion, and perhaps rein- 
forcements for the other six, must be the ‘army from Macedonia’ of 
Iv, 18, 3, which Sopolis, Epocillus, and Menidas were sent to bring to 
Alexander when he was at Nautaka. They were not of course sent és 
Maxe5oviav, as the text says—that has merely been put in from èk Maxe- 
Sovias; the dates show that they met it on the way, perhaps at no great 
distance. 
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the one certain mistake in Arrian’s text which I have noted (p. 145); and 
most certainly it will not work out at all for anything else. But this 
study may serve to exhibit the endless difficulties caused to the historian 
by there being so few proper names in use in Macedonia. 


IJ. Tue Hypaspists 


These were the infantry counterpart of the Companion cavalry; the 
full name was ‘the hypaspists of the Companions’ (1, 14, 2). They 
numbered 3,000 men (post), in three battalions of 1,000 each, called 
chiliarchies.* The development of the corps has been given; one of the 
battalions was Alexander’s foot-guard, agéma;? itis sometimes mentioned 
by Arrian as though it was separate from the other hypaspists, but the 
official list shows that it was part of the corps.3 All the three principal 
divisions of the Macedonian army had thus come to bear the name 
Companions (of the king). But the Companion cavalry and the 
hypaspists were the king’s own troops, formed by himself, as has been 
seen, while the phalanx, though called ‘foot-companions’, was not the 
king’s own troops, but was, or represented, the territorial levy of the 
Macedonian people, and probably ante-dated the monarchy (p. 138); the 
difference between the hypaspists and the phalanx comes out clearly 
on more than one occasion in India. Consequently, both the Companion 
cavalry and the hypaspists bore the appellation ‘Royal’. 

Had writers on the subject considered the historical development of 
Alexander’s army, we might have been spared some unfortunate 
theories about the Royal hypaspists. For these it will suffice to refer 
to Berve’s long examination of the subject (1, 123 sqq.); a favourite one 
has been that they were the Royal pages, the lads training to be officers. 
Berve took the trouble to refute this absurdity; it might suffice to say 
that Alexander did not send young boys to face the dreaded elephants 


1 Chiliarchies: 1v, 30, 6; v, 23, 7; probably 1, 22, 7. 

2 Usually called agéma; but called the foot-guard, Tò Tregixdv &ynua, V, 2, 5, 
and the agéma of the hypaspists, 111, 11, 9. At Tyre and Opis (post) Arrian 
calls them merely ‘the hypaspists’. 

3 Nicanor held the same command, the hypaspists, at Granicus, Issus, and 
Gaugamela. In the official list at Gaugamela, from the Journal through 
Ptolemy, his command is called (111, 11, 9) TO &ynua tæv UTagmotev 
kal éri totrre of GAAO1 UTraomotal, which is conclusive. At Issus (11, 8, 3) 
it is called briefly Tò &ynua Kal tovs traomiotds, and at the Granicus 
(1, 14, 2) of Uraomiotal t&v ttalpwv. These passages show that when 
Arrian talks of the ‘agéma and the hypaspists’, as he sometimes does, it 
means ‘the agéma and the other hypaspists’, of &AAo1. 
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on the Hydaspes. But though Berve cleared away some rubbish, he 
himself took the untenable view that the hypaspists and the Royal 
hypaspists (whom he rightly derived from the original owporropuAoxes) 
were two different bodies of troops, the Royal hypaspists being the 
same as the agéma; and as he made the Argyraspids, whom I shall come 
to, a different body again, he managed to produce three formations out 
of one. There is no evidence that the agéma alone was ever called the 
Royal hypaspists; but so much has been written about this corps that 
I shall have to go through all the mentions of the Royal hypaspists and 
give the formal proof that they are merely the hypaspists, just as the 
Royal owporopuAaxes (111, 17, 2) are the cwporropuAaxes and the Royal 
iAca of the Companion cavalry are the iAai (see Iv). 

1, 8, 3, at Thebes. Alexander sends the archers and Agrianians to 
help Perdiccas, but holds back Tà &ytqyata Kai Tous UTTaoTioTas, that 
is, the two érynporta (the cavalry Guard, iAn PaoidiKh, and the foot- 
guard, one battalion of the hypaspists; there was never any other 
&ynua) and the rest of the hypaspists. The archers are put to flight, and 
the survivors (1, 8, 4) fled for refuge, xatépuyov, to ‘the agéma of the 
Macedonians and the Royal hypaspists’; that is, they returned whence 
they came. That the hypaspists of the first sentence and the Royal 
hypaspists of the second sentence are the same people is certain; to set 
up any theory to the contrary is about as hopeful as would be an 
attempt to prove that the Camerons and the Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders are different regiments. 

IV, 24, 1, in Gandhara. Alexander has with him a considerable 
number of specified formations, including ‘the hypaspists’. In 24, 10 
he divides these into three columns, to be commanded by Leonnatus, 
Ptolemy, and himself; the formations mentioned in 24, 10 can only be 
those mentioned in 24, 1, and in 24, 10 Ptolemy, among other troops, 
is given T&v UTaomotév TvV PaciliKav TÒ Teftov pépos, ‘the third 
part of the Royal hypaspists’, i.e. one of the three battalions of ‘the 
hypaspists’ given in 24, 1. 

Ill, 13, 6, at Gaugamela. Alexander had the hypaspists in line next 
the Companion cavalry, with some light-armed thrown well forward 
before the Companions to break up the charge of the chariots; but in 
advancing he inclined to the right all the time (twice repeated), bringing 
the chariots opposite to, and the light-armed in front of, the hypaspists. 
The light-armed broke up the charge of the chariots; only a few reached 
the hypaspists, who (it is said) opened their ranks to let them pass 
through. Whether this were so, or whether the chariots broke through, 
cannot be said; anyhow, a few penetrated, or passed through, the line, 
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and were brought down by ‘the grooms’ (who would be behind the 
line somewhere) ‘and the Royal hypaspists’, which can only mean the 
troops they had charged, the hypaspists. Of course Arrian has the 
order wrong; a modern writer would have said ‘the Royal hypaspists 
and the grooms’; but I think many parallels could be found if one 
sought for them. 

V, 13, 4 is the fourth and last mention of the Royal hypaspists. This 
much discussed passage, which is really a tolerably simple matter, is 
fully considered in App. 6. 

It is certain then that the Royal hypaspists and the hypaspists are 
the same thing. It is equally certain that the number of the hypaspists 
was 3,000, that is, three battalions including the agéma, and not three 
battalions plus the agéma; the evidence—the figures in Diodorus,’ the 
arrangement at Issus, the ‘third part’ put under the temporary com- 
mand of Ptolemy, as already mentioned, and the number of the 
Argyraspids—is clear that there can have been no higher number. 
But there is a passage in Arrian which is badly written and might be a 
source of confusion, and which may be noticed here, 1v, 30, 6. It is 
before Alexander reached the Indus, that is, at the time when Nearchus 
was holding an interim command as chiliarch of a battalion of the 
hypaspists. Alexander sends out Nearchus and Antiochus, chiliarchs 
of the hypaspists; to Nearchus he gives the Agrianians and light-armed, 
to Antiochus his own chiliarchy xai Uo imi Tavr &AAas. This, as a 
matter of Greek, might imply a total of more than three chiliarchies. 
But as Alexander is said to have given to the chiliarch Antiochus the 
leadership (&yewv) of his own chiliarchy, but is not said to have given 
to the chiliarch Nearchus the leadership of his own chiliarchy but only 
that of other troops, it is clear enough what it means: Antiochus had 
all the hypaspists (three battalions) and Nearchus all the light-armed. 
It is just a piece of bad writing on Arrian’s part; instead of saying 
‘two others’, he ought to have said ‘the two others’; it is like the case 
we have already met (p. 148 n. 3) where he has altered the official and 
correct formula of Gaugamela, ‘the agéma and the other hypaspists’, 
to ‘the agéma and the hypaspists’. 

There is one other matter to notice before coming to the name 


1 Diod. xvi, 17, 3 (on which see further under 1v). Alexander's 12,000 
Macedonian foot in 334 was phalanx 9,000 (six battalions), hypaspists 
3,000. 

2 11, 8, 3-4, the agéma and the rest of the hypaspists (Nicanor’s command) 
occupy the same space as two battalions of the phalanx, i.e. 3,000 men. 
The detection of this was due to Beloch, Gr. Gesch. 111’, ii, p. 330- 
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Argyraspids. It has been mentioned (p. 148 n. 2) that Arrian some- 
times calls the agéma of the hypaspists, Alexander’s foot-guard, simply 
‘the hypaspists’. That ‘the hypaspists’ of vu, 8, 3 who stood by him 
in the mutiny at Opis were his Guard is obvious; and there is another 
instance in the siege of Tyre, 11, 23, 2. In the final assault, the two ships 
which carried the bridges carried also, the one Coenus’ battalion of 
the phalanx, the other ‘the hypaspists’ under Admetus, together with 
Alexander himself. This cannot mean the whole 3,000 hypaspists, for 
one ship would not have taken them, and, if it had, Nicanor, and not the 
battalion-commander Admetus, must have been in command; it can 
only mean the battalion which was Alexander’s Guard, for he was with 
them himself and could not have given another battalion the honour 
over their heads. It shows once more, what is anyhow certain, that the 
agéma was part of the hypaspists and not a separate body. In one 
passage here the agéma is called étaipo1, Companions; this is quite 
correct.* 

The name Argyraspids, the 3,000 ‘Silver Shields’ who played such 
a part later in the war between Eumenes and Antigonus, is only 
Hieronymus’ name for Alexander’s hypaspists, as has often been 
recognised; indeed, but for Berve’s arguments to the contrary, I need 
hardly have noticed it. The origin of the name is unknown; it was not 
in use in Alexander’s lifetime, for Arrian still calls them hypaspists in 
the mutiny at Opis (v11, 8, 3), nor for some time after his death, for 
Hieronymus still calls them hypaspists when Perdiccas invaded Egypt;? 
Hieronymus does not use the name till Eumenes secured their services 
at Kyinda; he gives their number as 3,000.3 I have shown elsewhere 
(§ G’, pp. 116 sg.) that Diodorus xvn, 57, 2 furnishes complete proof 
that the Argyraspids were Alexander’s hypaspists,+ and there is an 
equally certain identification in Arr. vil, 11, 3. During the mutiny at 
Opis Alexander began to form a Persian army, using all the Macedonian 
names for the several formations; Arrian lists Persian trezétaipor (the 
phalanx), Persian Companion cavalry with a BaoiAiKov &ynpa, and a 


L 11, 23, 6: after Admetus falls, Alexander ow Tois étalpois captures the wall. 
They were ‘the hypaspists of the Companions’; see p. 148. 

2 Diod. xviii, 33, 6. 

3 Diod. xIx, 28, 1. Fischer’s text gives TrAelous tptoxiAfwv, which Berve 
and others have tollowed; but the best MS. for this period of Diodorus, 
Florentinus, gives où mAelous, which is certainly correct. 

4 In Diod. xIx, 41, 1, they claim to have conquered the world with Philip 
and Alexander. I am not using this, as it belongs to the exaggerated story 
of their great age, 41, 2, which cannot be from Hieronymus; on this story 
see § H, p. 124. 
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Persian infantry é&ynua, but he does nor name any Persian hypaspists; 
he says instead a&pyupactridwv Takis Mepoixr, that is, the Argy- 
raspids were the hypaspists. It does not of course mean that the name 
was then in use; the passages I have already quoted forbid that. What it 
means is that, just as the name Argyraspids slipped in once in Diodorus 
xvii through his familiarity with the word in Hieronymus (that is 
explained in § G’), so it has slipped in here in Arrian through his 
familiarity with the word in Hieronymus.’ This is certain, because 
Arrian has done precisely the same thing in another passage where no 
doubt can even be hinted: after all the trouble he took to explain that 
Alexander’s decisive battle was fought at Gaugamela and not at Arbela, 
and that to call it the battle of Arbela is wrong, once, when he was 
writing in his own person, the too popular name Arbela slipped in.? 
Berve, however (1, 128), managed to misunderstand the passages in 
Diodorus and Arrian which mention the Argyraspids and advanced 
the view that the Argyraspids were a new corps formed by Alexander 
when he invaded India. There is no evidence for this, nor did he give 
any; but he quoted three passages which I will look at, though they 
have no bearing on the matter. Justin x11, 7, 5 says that, when Alexander 
invaded India, the whole army, horses and arms, shone with silver and 
were called Argyraspids; it may be noted that, when he comes to 
Eumenes, Justin uses the word correctly (xiv, 2, 6; 3, 7). Curtius 
vill, 5, 4 has the same story as Justin, but amplifies it considerably: 
Alexander had heard that Indian soldiers shone with gold and ivory, 
so he adorned his own army with gold and silver in rivalry. But 
Curtius follows this arrant piece of nonsense with his invaluable 
account of the poetasters who were with Alexander;} there is no 
apparent reason for his bringing them in where he does, and it must 
have been his gold and silver army which reminded him of them; the 
whole story therefore was presumably invented by one of these poets 
as ‘poetic colouring’, for which such stories as the golden armour of 
Glaucus in the /éiad might provide an excuse. Neither Justin nor 
Curtius refers to a corps called Argyraspids, and Curtius does not even 
use the word at all. Berve’s third passage is from Diodorus x1x, 28, 1 
(battle of Paraetacene); he says it shows that Eumenes’ Argyraspids 
cannot be the hypaspists (i.e. Alexander’s), as both words occur there. 
So they do, but the hypaspists are those of Eumenes himself. Eumenes 
treated his army as that of the deified Alexander, present in the 


1 Hieronymus is the main source of his Successors, Tà pet’ ’AA&EavBpov. 
2 II, 22, 4, Darius v ’ApBrAois Epuyé te tv TrpcTors. 
3 For these poets see § E’. 
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Alexander-tent, and copied his formations; he had Companion cavalry, 
a cavalry agéma, phalanx, hypaspists, and a corps of Pages." 

Everything about the hypaspists is then perfectly clear, if one attends 
to the evidence. They were called indifferently the hypaspists or the 
Royal hypaspists, and at a later date were known as the Argyraspids. 
Their number under Alexander was 3,000, divided into three battalions 
(chiliarchies) each of 1,000 men; one of the three battalions was 
Alexander’s foot-guard. Their commander Nicanor died of illness 
not long after Gaugamela (111, 25, 4), and no other commander is 
mentioned till Seleucus in the battle with Porus; whether he directly 
succeeded Nicanor cannot be said. 

As regards armament, they were heavy infantry, as heavily armed as 
the phalanx;? the difference between the two bodies was one of history, 
recruitment, and standing, not of armament. The once common beliefs 
that they were armed as peltasts,3 or that their armament was inter- 
mediate between that of the phalangite and the peltast, have no evidence 
to support them and need not be noticed. The ‘mercenaries’ source’ 
used by Diodorus and Curtius (see § F and § G) treated them as part 
of the phalanx (§ G’, p. 117); that is to say, the men who had to face 
Alexander’s line in the field could see no visible difference; if difference 
there was, it was in trifles, non-essential matters. They shared all the 
heavy infantry work; but the most important matter is that when 
Alexander had to mount some infantry to accompany his cavalry on 
his great forced march in pursuit of Darius, he took either phalangites 
or phalangites and hypaspists indiscriminately. When he started from 
Ecbatana he took both phalanx and hypaspists; many fell out before 
reaching Rhagae (111, 20, 1). Here (21, 2) he picked out the strongest 
and most active+ tæv mez&v, which normally means the phalanx but 
could include both, to accompany the cavalry. At the last village, 


1 Diod. xix, 27, 28. 

2 On the much discussed question of the length of the spears of Alexander’s 
phalanx, see App. 2; there is a simple proof that they were 13-14 ft. long. 

3 The fact that Polybius calls the hypaspists of the later Antigonids peltasts, 
while as regards the Macedonia of their day he uses the term hypaspist 
for special officers only, has no bearing of any kind on Alexander. I am 
not discussing here what Polybius’ words mean. 

4 21, 2, TOv TeZ@v Tous eypwototatous Kal Koupotdtous. The latter word 
does not mean lighter-armed (had the hypaspists been lighter-armed he 
would presumably have taken them); it means the most active, see 111, 
23, 3, Tis PaAayyos Tous KoupoTa&tous; IV, 6, 3, the same phrase; Iv, 28, 8, 
Tis GAANS GAayyos éTrIAgEas Tous KoUupoTadtous Te Kal Gua evoTrAoTa&TOUS, 
which is conclusive, as is 111, 18, §, TOv To€oTa&v tous KoupoTtatous. 
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where he took a short cut and the infantry could do no more, he dis- 
mounted 500 horsemen and put on their horses tots tyyeudvas T&v 
Trezésv (file-leaders)* and those of the rank and file who were holding 
out best, armed just as they were; the rest were ordered to discard all 
impedimenta and follow by road. It is obvious that there was no dis- 
tinction between fully armed phalangites and hypaspists as regards the 
weight imposed on the weary horses. 


IV. THE COMPANION CAVALRY 


It has been mentioned (1, 1, p. 139) that the Royal squadron of the 
Companions, Alexander’s bodyguard, had, by the time he crossed the 
Dardanelles, grown to eight squadrons by the addition of seven others, 
the whole body forming the famous Companion cavalry and all the 
squadrons being officially called Royal (i.e. the King’s troops), though 
the original Royal squadron remained distinguished from the others 
as the Royal squadron par excellence, Alexander’s cavalry Guard, also 
known as the agéma of the Companions. Before considering the 
numbers and development of the Companion cavalry, it has to be 
asked where the additional seven squadrons came from, assuming that 
the Royal squadron must still have been drawn from the smaller 
Macedonian landowners. Five of these seven squadrons are known to 
have been territorial,3 so presumably all were; and we have to account 
for the fact that four of these squadrons were drawn from Chalcidice 
and the coastal districts, i.e. the lands recently conquered and added to 
Macedonia by Philip; the fifth bears the name of a district, Aevyala, 
which is unknown, and the districts of the other two are not recorded; 
but there is nothing to show that any came from old Macedonia, and if 
the majority came from the newly conquered territory it is perhaps fair 
to assume, as is usually done, that all the seven did.4 An explanation 
recently given,’ which is certainly correct, is that these squadrons 


1 Not ‘commanders’, who would have been mounted in any case; see Curt. 
vil, 1, 34 on the horses of the phalanx-leader Amyntas. 

2 21, 7, T&v G&AAwv emideEduevos Tovs Kpatiotevovtas.. .otrrws Straws ol 
Trezol @trAicpévor Aaav. 

3 A convenient table in Berve 1, p. 105. 

4 This would seem to be the natural meaning of Arr. 111, 16, 11 (see p. 160). 

5 Fr. Hampl, Der König der Makedonen, 1934, pp. 66-77. His conclusion 
must be correct, in spite of the grave defects in its exposition. He imagines 
a Macedonian ‘State’ apart from Philip, who was the Macedonian state; 
there was no other. His attempt to distinguish between taipo and 
traipo: tod PaciAtws (or ’AAeEdvSpou or DiAltrTrov) breaks down on 
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(always called Macedonian) were formed from the Macedonians whom 
Philip had settled in the conquered districts; and as the one grant of 
land which we possess from those districts’ shows that the king had 
reserved the right of escheat for failure of heirs, it may be presumed 
that these grants entailed the obligation to serve, that is, that they were 
kleroi. This territorial recruitment would not have precluded some of 
those who served in the cavalry from being, or having been, landowners 
in Macedonia also, nor would it have precluded the inclusion of a few 
Greek oligarchs, friends of Macedonia, from what cities survived; but 
the force must have been essentially Macedonian settlers, who owed their 
land in the conquered territories to the king personally, and who were 
thus ‘King’s men’ in a sense in which the Macedonian peasantry who 
served in the phalanx never were. There is nothing to be said for the 
view that there must have been an equal force of cavalry raised from 
old Macedonia and left with Antipater:3 when the Lamian war broke 
out Antipater could only muster 600 horse, and it is not known what 
they were. 

Unlike that of the phalanx and the hypaspists, the strength of the 
Companion cavalry, when Alexander crossed the Dardanelles, is un- 
known. It is known, from the three battles, Granicus, Issus, and 
Gaugamela, that it consisted of eight squadrons, as already mentioned, 
and that each squadron had a separate commander, the Royal squadron 
being commanded by Cleitus the Black; the whole body was under the 
command of Parmenion’s son Philotas. Here, for the moment, certainty 
ends. The total strength of the force, and the strength of a squadron, 
are unknown and can only be ascertained by analysing backwards and 
taking into account the various reorganisations of the corps and such 
isolated figures as we possess. To give that analysis here would mean 
telling the story twice over, first backwards and then forwards; so 


numberless passages in Arrian, besides presupposing that Arrian and 
others used technical terms in the way we do. And he bases his study on 
frs. 224 and 225 of Theopompus (Jacoby 11, no. 115), some of the most 
worthless stuff in the Greek language; I need add nothing to the well- 
merited castigation given it by Polybius (vii, 9 (11)-11 (13)), who had 
no axe to grind in the matter and who said what was necessary about 
writing history from personal prepossessions (vill, 8 (10), 7 sq.). Mace- 
donian history cannot be written from Greek propaganda. 

Ditt.3 332; see M. Rostowzew (Rostovtzeff), Gesch. d. römischen Kolonates, 
1910, pp. 251 sqq.; Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, pp. 190 sqq. 

I imagine that one could use the Norman settlement of conquered England 
for the understanding of Philip’s settlement of these conquered Greek 
lands. 3 Berve 1, p. 105. 
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I shall merely tell the story, with such digressions and explanations 
en route as are inevitable. Little help is to be got from Alexander's 
recorded losses, which are usually just propaganda figures, and little 
from his recorded reinforcements, unless those given by Arrian, which 
may be from the Journal through Ptolemy; taking the recorded re- 
inforcements as a whole, they are certainly incomplete, often vague, 
and generally of dubious authority; in any case, there is very little 
which relates to the Companion cavalry. 

Certainly Diodorus xvu, 17, 4 gives a list of the cavalry and infantry 
which crossed the Dardanelles with Alexander, and it has been 
tremendously discussed; but as it has not been noticed that this list 
must come from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, on which Diodorus depends 
for his military material prior to Issus, the discussion has led to little 
result, for no distinction has been made between the things this source 
must have known and the things it could not be expected to know. It 
gives Alexander’s cavalry as 1,800 Macedonians under Philotas (i.e. the 
Companions), 1,800 Thessalians, 600 (Greek) allies, and 900 Thracian 
prodromoi (see p. 157) and Paeonians, while 1,500 horse were left in 
Macedonia with Antipater. The numbers of the Thessalians and of the 
Greek allies cannot well be wrong, for these would either be within 
the personal knowledge of the Greek author of the ‘mercenaries’ 
source’ or could be easily ascertained; but the same certainty would 
hardly apply to the Macedonian and the Balkan formations. For 
example, Alexander is said to have taken with him 12,000 Macedonian 
infantry and to have left 12,000 with Antipater; Alexander’s 12,000— 
9,000 phalanx and 3,000 hypaspists—is certainly correct, being borne 
out by everything that follows, but Antipater’s 12,000 is certainly 
wrong, for he could have had no hypaspists in the nature of the case, 
and Alexander could not have given him more.than half the phalanx, 
at best. Antipater’s figure is merely made up to balance Alexander’s 
figure; it is possible therefore that the figure of 1,800 Companion horse 
is merely made up to balance the 1,800 Thessalians by a writer who 
knew that the two did balance each other in the battle-line. The normal 
Thessalian cavalry levy was 2,000, the figure of the Lamian war; and 
as Alexander received a reinforcement of 200 Thessalian horse at 
Gordium (1, 29, 4), this means that he, as head of the Thessalian League, 
had naturally called out the full levy. But 1,800 for the Companions 
does not divide easily into eight squadrons. It will be shown later that 
the normal strength of a squadron of the Companions was 200; if so, 
what crossed may have been 1,600, or 1,700 if the BaoiAiKiy YAn, 
Alexander’s Guard, numbered 300, as it certainly did at a later time; 
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even 1,800 might be possible, if the squadrons were over strength; we 
cannot say which figure is correct. At Gordium Alexander received, 
besides the 200 Thessalians already mentioned, 300 Macedonian horse 
(1, 29, 4), which means reinforcements for the Companions, as he had 
no other Macedonian horse; and as the Thessalian reinforcement 
meant that their number was being raised (nominally) to 2,000, so the 
reinforcement for the Companions may mean that their numbers were 
being raised to 2,000 also; Alexander could not have had a smaller 
body of horse under his own hand than Parmenion.* He may have 
received further reinforcements for the Companions before Gaugamela, 
but they were a specially recruited corps, and his power of reinforcing 
them was limited. It is not very important to know what their numbers 
were when he crossed; what matters is that he knew that cavalry was 
going to be all-important, and that by Gaugamela he had raised the 
strength of the Companions to 2,000.” 

I have said that Alexander had no-Macedonian horse with him but 
the Companions. It is, however, in view of a theory which I shall come 
to, necessary to notice his corps of lancers, sapıooopópoi, who have 
often been supposed to be Macedonians, though they are never so 
called;3 the idea arose solely from their lances being called, in our 
sources, o&pigoa1, probably on account of their length. They are often 
referred to as TPSSpPopol, i.e. scouts or advance troops, a term which some- 
times included the Paeonians also;4 what matters is that Diodorus calls 
them Thracians,5 and Thracian capiocopdpo are heard of elsewhere.® 
They formed part, together with the Paeonians and the other Thracian 
cavalry, of Alexander’s Balkan horse; to get the numbers of the three 
different formations is impossible, and juggling Diodorus’ figures 
about does not get us anywhere; all that can be said is that while his 


1 Parmenion’s special relation to the Thessalians is shown by the fact that 
at Gaugamela one body of them, the Pharsalians, acted as an informal 
bodyguard for him, m1, 11, 10. 

I attach no importance to the number 2,000 for Alexander’s Macedonian 

horse in Ps.-Call. A’, 1, 26, 1, the whole section being very confused. 

But it is curious. 

3 They cannot be the ‘Macedonians’ of 11, 8, 9, ToWs te ttalpous Kal Tous 
Oecoahovs kal tous MaxeSdévas, for, as the Companions were Macedonians, 
the sentence as it stands is impossible, and Maxeddévas has replaced some 
other word; there is a large choice. 

4 References in Berve 1, 129. 

Op&xes Sè mpóðpopoi kai Maioves. Beloch’s emendation, 111°, ii, 325, 

obscures the sense. 

6 For Didymus’ mention of a mounted Thracian (Triballian) sarissophoros 
in Philip’s reign see Wilcken, S.B. Berlin, xviii, 1929, p. 298 n. 6. 
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figures for the Thessalian and Greek allied horse must be correct, those 
for the Macedonian and Balkan cavalry need not be so, but that the 
total reached by adding up his different formations, 5,100, cannot be 
far wrong.’ The lancers at Gaugamela were a substantial body of 
horse;? later on, four squadrons of them, strength unknown, are 
mentioned on the Jaxartes (Iv, 4, 6). As they are not heard of again, 
and as all the troops left by Alexander in Bactria were Greek mer- 
cenaries, they and the Paeonians must have been sent home from 
Bactria when Alexander started for India,3 which shows once again 
that they cannot have been Macedonians. 

My reason for referring to the lancers is Berve’s theory that Diodorus’ 
1,800 Macedonian horse means 1,200 Companions and Goo lancers, 
based on a supposed proof that a squadron of the Companions numbered 
150. This cannot be right, for many reasons: the whole 1,800 are called 
Philotas’ command and he did not command the lancers; the lancers 
were not Macedonians at all but Balkan troops; we shall come to proof 
of a squadron-number of 200 for the Companions; and Berve’s supposed 
proof of a squadron-number of 150, viz. that at Issus two named 
squadrons of the Companions are called 300 men, is a mere misunder- 
standing of Arrian 11, 9, 3 sq. I had better give what it says. Alexander’s 
main line, called péAcry€, was facing Darius. He weakened its extreme 
right by sending the Thessalians to Parmenion on the left, and remedied 
this by taking two squadrons out of the middle (èk péoou) of the 
Companions and sending them to the extreme right. To meet the 
Persians who were outflanking his right by stretching forward along 
the hill he formed another line which extended back from his right at 
an angle, és émixaytriv, composed of light-armed troops and some 
horse, itrréwov tivas, so getting his army into the shape of a right 
angle, thus: =. As all his other cavalry formations have been mentioned, 
the horse in the line és érixaptrv could only be mercenaries; in this 
battle he had all the mercenaries in reserve and none in the main line. 
The light-armed troops of the line & émxaytriv drove the Persians 
on the hill out of action, whereon Alexander saw (éyvo) that it would 


1 There is a useful table of the totals of various writers in Berve 1, 177. 
Ptolemy’s cavalry total (1, 11, 3) was ‘over 5,000’, and we cannot go 
behind it; Plutarch’s total of 5,000 for Ptolemy (de Alex. f. 1, 327 £) is only 
a round figure. The highest figure is Anaximenes’ 5,500; the lowest, that 
of Callisthenes, no authority on military matters, 4,500. Diodorus 
repeated this figure, though his own detailed figures add up to 5,100. 

2 111, 14, 1; cf. Curt. Iv, 15, 18, which, except the plundering of the baggage, 
is also from Ptolemy. 

3 The other Balkan horse was left in Media with Parmenion, p. 160 n. 1. 
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now suffice to leave 300 horse to watch them. These 300 are the itrréaov 
tivas of the foregoing account, i.e. mercenaries; the two squadrons of 
the Companions, already posted at the end of the main line, had nothing 
to do with the line és émxauttv. Berve’s squadron number of 150 
vanishes if one just reads Arrian. | 

I can now get on with what matters, viz. Alexander’s cavalry 
numbers at Gaugamela. Ptolemy says that Alexander had 7,000 horse 
in the battle (111, 12, 5), much the highest number he is ever recorded to 
have had; probably that is the official figure, but in any case it is not 
likely to be too high (see p. 137). He had therefore received heavy 
reinforcements since landing with ‘over 5,000’ horse, especially as the 
losses at Issus and the loss by wear and tear had to be made good; but 
as a rule there is nothing to be made of the recorded reinforcements, 
except the very few given by Arrian;' beside those of the Thessalians 
and Companions, already noticed, he received 150 Greek allied horse 
(Eleans) at Gordium (1, 29, 4), and 500 Thracians at Memphis (111, 5, 1). 
Now if Alexander’s cavalry formations were ever going to be up to 
strength, they would have been so at the crucial battle, Gaugamela; 
the figure of 7,000 horse shows that, and it is not difficult to see how it 
was made up. The full Thessalian levy was 2,000, and it is therefore 
safe to take that number; and as Alexander’s personal command could 
not have been smaller than Parmenion’s that means 2,000 Companions 
also; I shall come to that later. He had two formations of mercenary 
horse, commanded by Menidas and Andromachus respectively; these 
were new since he crossed, though as shown above some 300 at least had 
been at Issus. Menidas’ command, when attacked by 1,000 Sacas and 
the Bactrians who acted with them, probably 2,000 horse altogether 
(App. 5, p. 184 n. 3), is called ‘a few men opposed to men far more 
numerous’;” and as Alexander subsequently always used 1,000 as the 
standard figure of a body of horse, whether recruited or rearranged, it 
cannot be far wrong to take his mercenary horse as 1,000, divided into 
two bodies of 500 each. That leaves 2,000 for the Greek allied horse and 
the Balkan horse. The numbers known for the former are 600+150 
less losses, which would leave some 1,300-1,400 for the four bodies of 


= 


Useful tables of the recorded reinforcements, chiefly infantry, are given 
by Berve 1, pp. 179 sqq. Practically all come from Diodorus and Curtius; 
now and again one can be checked, but some are obviously very wild, and 
the sources are unknown. There is no way in which they can be used, 
except as illustrating the obvious fact that Alexander did receive large 
reinforcements, especially of mercenaries. 

2 Il, 13, 3, OAfyous Svtas TrOAAG trAcloves. 
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Balkan horse at Gaugamela;' in the battle itself the lancers and Paeonians 
formed part of the right flanking column under Alexander, the Thracians 
(and Odrysians) part of the left one under Parmenion. This analysis of 
Alexander’s 7,000 horse at Gaugamela cannot be far wrong; and as 
regards the number 2,000 for the Companions, which is what matters, 
we shall find good reason to believe that at one time the Companions 
must have numbered 2,000, which could only be at Gaugamela. This 
would mean that the squadrons were much over strength, for the 
number of squadrons, as will appear, was never increased. 

The loss of Companions at Gaugamela was substantial; the Sacas 
and Bactrians got into their ranks from the flank, though the position 
was restored (111, 13, 4), and they had a desperate battle later with the 
Persian Guard; they lost over 500 horses in the battle and pursuit 
(im, 15, 6). At Susa Alexander received reinforcements for them, 
number unknown (111, 16, 11), which he divided among the squadrons 
Kata &vn; he also divided each squadron into two /ochoi, each with a 
lochagos, which must mean that he thought that the enlarged squadrons 
at Gaugamela had been insufficiently flexible. The normal strength of 
a cavalry /ochos can be ascertained. When Alexander reached Carmania 
after his march through Gedrosia, where large numbers of baggage 
animals perished, his satraps Stasanor and Phrataphernes sent him a 
fresh supply of mules (strogyia) and camels, which he distributed 
(a) to the commanders individually, (4) by squadrons, Aon, and 
Exatootues, (c) by lochoi.? The lochoi of (c) are obviously the well- 
known infantry Adxo1,3 and the division (4) is the distribution to the 
cavalry, as indeed the word thai, squadrons, shows. The only cavalry 
with him were what remained of the Companions, the mercenary horse 
who had been with him in the land of the Oreitae having been left 
behind there with Leonnatus (v1, 22, 3); the distribution by squadrons 
and éxcrrootes must therefore correspond to the division of the 
Companions into squadrons and Adyo1, and the /ochos was therefore a 


1 The four are the lancers, Paeonians, Thracians, and Odrysians; these last 
(111, 12, 4) are not mentioned again either before or after the battle, but 
could have been included under ‘Thracians’, and were probably part of 
the 500 Thracian horse who came to Memphis. If Diodorus’ figure of 
goo Balkan horse at the crossing be approximately correct, 900 + 500= 1,400; 
that is about right. The Thracians, as the name of their commander 
Sitalces shows (and presumably the Odrysians also), were left in Media 
with Parmenion, 111, 26, 3; VI, 27, 4. 

2 VI, 27, 6, Tois tv yepóoi Kat’ Gvbpa, Tois 58 Kat’ Mas Kal exerrootwas, 

tois St kata& Adyous. 

References, Berve 1, p. 119. 
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éxatootls, a company of 100 men; éxatootUs may have been the 
regular term for the cavalry Adxos.* It does not, of course, mean that 
when the cavalry /ochoi were first formed at Susa each contained exactly 
100 men; the squadrons were possibly still over strength, and if so the 
lochoi were the same; what it does mean is that the basic organisation 
of the Companions had been the number 200 for a squadron. We shall 
meet this number again. 

Following upon the reorganisation of the Companions at Susa, there 
was a second reorganisation in Drangiana after their commander 
Philotas had been executed for treason. Alexander appointed no new 
commander, but divided them into two hipparchies, commanded 
respectively by Hephaestion and Cleitus the Black as hipparchs (111, 
27, 4); as Cleitus was commander of the Royal squadron, Alexander’s 
Guard, his hipparchy must have included that squadron and three 
others, Hephaestion getting the other four. There is plenty of evidence, 
which we shall come to (pp. 165 sq.), that a hipparchy meant 1,000 
men; the name therefore implies that at some period, which can only be 
Gaugamela, the Companions had numbered 2,000 or thereabouts, 
though it cannot be said what their exact strength was in Drangiana at 
the time; all we know is that, between the commencement of that battle 
and Alexander quitting Bactria, their strength was considerably re- 
duced. Amid all the mass of troops that came to Alexander in Bactria, 
no reinforcements for the Companions are mentioned, and it is certain 
from the subsequent story that those that came out to Susa were the 
last. 

After the murder of Cleitus the hipparch in Bactria Alexander 
appointed no new commander of his hipparchy, which means that he 
must have taken command himself; we shall see that he was commanding 
itin Gandhara. It was the beginning of the process which in India made 
the Royal squadron Alexander’s personal command. The name An 
PaciAikt| now vanishes from Arrian’s text, and from and after Bactra 
the former Royal squadron, Alexander’s cavalry Guard, is always 
called the agéma, fuller forms being the agéma of ‘the cavalry’ or ‘of 
the Companions’ or ‘of the Companion cavalry’. Before Alexander 
quitted Bactria, the Companions had come back to the normal figure 
of 200 men to a squadron. Alexander gave Coenus 400 Companions 
for the force with which he finally defeated Spitamenes (1v, 17, 3), and 


I VII, 24, 4, kKaTà Adxous Kal éxartooTUas, presumably means infantry and 
cavalry subdivisions. 

2 TÒ &ynqua tæv lmméwv, IV, 24, I; V, 13, 4. TO &. T&v éralpwv, V, 12, I. 
TÒ &. Ts trrtrou Tis ETaIpiKijs, VI, 21, 3. 
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gave Craterus 600 Companions for his operations against Catanes and 
Austanes (1v, 22, 1); there can be no doubt that this means that Coenus 
was given two, and Craterus all three, of the three squadrons of the 
Companions at Alexander’s disposal other than the agéma, without his 
drawing on Hephaestion’s four squadrons. 

There is another figure which must relate to the Companions in 
Bactria. After the Malli campaign Alexander is said to have taken on 
board, for the voyage down the lower Indus, 1,700 Companion cavalry 
(v1, 14, 4), which would mean the agéma of 300 (I shall come to that 
figure presently) and 1,400 men in the other seven squadrons, that is, 
200 to a squadron. This figure cannot belong where it is placed; for the 
Companions who ultimately got back from India to Susa, the agéma 
apart, were only about 1,000 men, little more or less (p. 166), and they 
cannot have lost 400 men between the end of the Malli campaign and 
Susa; they are not recorded to have had any fighting, and as to Gedrosia, 
it is clear from Arrian’s account of the march that, except for loss of 
baggage, the army got through pretty well. It was the non-combatants 
and camp-followers—ywvaia, Traisdpia, merchants, and so fortt—who 
lost so heavily; and while masses of baggage-animals perished or were 
killed for food, hardly any loss of cavalry horses is noted,’ and the 
satraps who, at Alexander’s order, collected and sent baggage animals 
to Carmania, as already noticed, to replace the losses, did not send any 
cavalry remounts. There can be little doubt that this figure of 1,400 
Companions, 200 to a squadron, was the number in Bactria, where we 
have already seen two cases of squadrons being 200 strong. But the 
number 1,700 presupposes that the agéma was 300 strong, and a word 
must now be said about this. 

For all we know to the contrary, the Royal squadron, Alexander’s 
Guard, may have been 300 strong from the start. If not, Bactra was the 
last place where it could have been reorganised and raised to that total; 
and we have been considering a figure (1,700) which suggests that it 
was 300 strong in Bactria. What is quite certain is that in the latter 
part of Alexander’s life, at the least, the number of his cavalry Guard 
was 300. The proof is simple, though I do not think it has ever been 
given. When Eumenes of Cardia was fighting Antigonus, his army, 
as already noticed, was a copy of Alexander’s formations, and he 
treated it, not as his own, but as the army of the deified Alexander, 
present with them in spirit in the Alexander-tent. Eumenes had plenty 


1 See especially v1, 25, 5. The Immo: of 25, 1 and elsewhere are baggage 
animals; just a few cavalry horses may have been lost, 26, 5, though this 
is not actually stated. 
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of cavalry, and in theory could have made his personal cavalry guard, 
his agéma, any size he liked; but in fact, as it was really treated as 
Alexander’s agéma and not as his own, it could only be the same size 
as Alexander’s had been, and it was 300.’ In the same way, Antigonus, 
who was claiming, before his Friends, to stand in Alexander’s place 
and who already had Companion cavalry, made his agéma 300;” and the 
number was presently adopted by others.3 Eumenes’ action is conclusive. 

The final, the third, reorganisation of the Companions did not take 
place at Bactra, or anywhere west of the Indus;‘ the proofs of this are, 
that in Gandhara we meet the old division of the Companions into 
eight squadrons (including the agéma) still existing; that Coenus in 
Gandhara was still commanding his battalion of the phalanx and had 
not yet been promoted (p. 145 n. 4); and that the reorganisation 
included horse from the Paropamisadae, which shows that Alexander 
had already conquered that province. When after crossing, or rather 
rounding, the Hindu Kush he divided his army in the Paropamisadae, 
sending Hephaestion and Perdiccas by the direct route to the Indus, 
Hephaestion had half the Companions (iv, 22, 7), that is, his own 
four squadrons; Alexander had with himself all the Companions that 


1 Diod. xrx, 28, 3. 2 Íb. 29, 5. 

3 Ib. 28, 3; and see Curtius x, 9, 18; Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 200. 

4 Berve 1; p. 107, put the final reorganisation in 329, between Maracanda and 
the Oxus, citing Arr. 111, 30, 6, which says ’AAéEavSpos 68 dvarrAnpmcas Tò 
lrrtixov èk Tay atrtéGev frrtrwv (Tool yàp ater Immo Ev te TH UTrepBoAF 
To Kauxdoou x.7.A, &€éAitrov); he seems to have read Inméwv for ftrrev, 
which the context absolutely forbids, and said ‘dass das tmmixóv mit 
einheimischen Reitern ausgefiillt wurde’; and he believed that Arrian’s 
description of the reorganisation in vil, 6, 3 sq. related to something at 
Susa in 324-3, instead of being (as Arrian shows) part of a catalogue of 
grievances extending far backwards in time. As, in addition, he did not 
know that Arrian uses immapyla in two senses, and did not understand the 
relations of Coenus and Cleitus the White (explained pp. 146 sq., ante), 
his whole account in 1, 107 sq., with its six, seven, or eight hipparchies, is 
entirely misconceived. Arr. 111, 30, 6 is interesting as being our only 
mention of cavalry remounts for the army, though the need must have 
been perpetual; Alexander can hardly have trusted solely to getting horses 
as he went along, and must have had some system of reserves. He lost 
1,000 horses at Gaugamela alone, 111, 15, 6; as they must have been replaced 
long before he reached Ecbatana, the sale in that town of their horses by 
the Thessalians before going home (111, 19, 6) would have given him a 
substantial reserve for the moment; otherwise no information about 
army reserves of horses remains. But a general might have as many as 
ten horses with him, and apparently a general who had lost his horses was 
by custom helped out from the stud of another (Curtius vil, 1, 32-34, 
who calls it a mos; he is good on Macedonian customs, § G, pp. 106 sq.). 
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remained (1v, 23, 1), that is, the other four squadrons, including the 
agéma;' this shows, as I mentioned before, that he had himself taken 
command of the hipparchy (four squadrons) of Cleitus the Black. As 
the two divisions of the army did not again unite till the Indus was 
reached, it is clear that the reorganisation was not made in Gandhira; 
and as it was made before the battle with Porus, where it appears in 
full working order, it is quite certain that it was made at Taxila. As 
Coenus already had some Iranian horse when he defeated Spitamenes, 
it is strange that no Iranian horse except the horse-javelin men? is 
mentioned in Arrian’s detailed accounts of the campaigns in Gandhira; 
seme, one supposes, may have been raised by Alexander’s satraps and 
sent direct to meet him at the Indus, but some must have accompanied 
him, or he would have been badly off for light horse, all his Balkan 
horse having been left in Media or sent home. 

This final reorganisation is fully described by Arrian, v11, 6, 3, not in 
its place but by reference backward on a later occasion. Alexander 
separated the agéma altogether from the rest of the Companions as his 
own personal command, and divided the remainder of his cavalry 
(except the mercenaries and horse-archers) into five hipparchies, each 
of 1,000 men.3 The first four hipparchies contained one Macedonian 
squadron apiece, formed from the Companions (v1, 21, 3); each hipparchy 
was filled up with Eastern Iranian horse, whose contingents comprised 
Bactrians, Sogdians, Sacas, Arachosians, Zarangians, Arians, Parthians 
(i.e. Parthava), and horse from the Paropamisadae.4 The Iranian cavalry 
was not included among the Companions, and its losses were reckoned 
separately, v, 18, 3; once Arrian uses the term ‘Companions’ instead 


I IV, 24, 1, called tò &äynpa Kal tæv GAAwv ttalpwv ès ticoapas udAioTa 
Inrtrapy{as, a clumsy phrase which might suggest that the agéma was not 
included in the four squadrons. Berve’s ‘nicht ganz vier Hipparchien’, 
I, 108 n. §, isa very old mistake. For Arrian’s so common use of itrtrapy{a 
for iAn, see p. 136 n. 4. 

This corps, strength unknown, had been raised in Hyrcania, 111, 24, 1, and 
was with Alexander in Swat, 1v, 23, 1, but is not mentioned again, even 
in the Hydaspes battle; it must therefore have been taken up into the 
reorganised hipparchies at Taxila. 

For the number see pp. 165 sg. 

Combining for the nationalities v, 11, 3; V, 12, 2; VII, 6, 3. The ‘Scythians’ 
of v, 12, 2 are Sacas from the country between the mountains north of 
Samarcand and the Jaxartes, the ‘Saca-land beyond Sogd’ of the gold plate 
of Darius I. In vu, 6, 3 some Persians called Euakes are also mentioned; 
these were not Eastern Iranians, whatever they were, and cannot belong 
here; their place must be at Susa later, when Alexander began to raise forces 
from the Western Iranians. 
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of hipparchies, v, 16, 4, but, with this exception, all through the rest 
of the story the name Companions belongs to the Macedonian squadrons 
only, the remains of the original Companion cavalry. The Iranians 
were merely brigaded with the Companions under the same hipparchs; 
in Arrian’s phrase they were ‘distributed among the Companions’.' 
The fifth hipparchy, says Arrian, differed somewhat from the others, 
but still was not ‘wholly barbarian’ ;? this must mean that it had a much 
smaller Macedonian squadron. The strength of the Macedonian 
squadrons is nowhere stated, but is not difficult to deduce. At some 
period in Bactria, as we saw, the Companions, exclusive of the agéma, 
numbered 1,400. By the time they reached Taxila they must have had 
some losses, and certainly received no reinforcements; the first four 
hipparchies must then have had a Macedonian squadron of 300 each, 
leaving a few Macedonians over for the fifth hipparchy. It was easy 
to turn the old squadrons of 200 into 300; it only meant adding another 
lochos, making three in the squadron instead of two. The five hipparchs 
in the battle with Porus (see App. 6) were Hephaestion, Perdiccas, 
Craterus, Coenus, and Demetrius; as the first four were officers of the 
highest consequence, while Demetrius apparently was only a promoted 
squadron-leader (ilarch),3 it was presumably he who commanded the 
fifth hipparchy; he was often put under the command of some one else, 
of Coenus, v, 16, 3, Hephaestion, v, 21, 5, and probably Peithon the 
Bodyguard, vi, 8, 2 sg. When Coenus, perhaps already dying, was left 
behind on the Acesines, his hipparchy was taken over by Cleitus the 
White (v, 22, 6), at first no doubt as his deputy, and after his death as 
hipparch, v1, 6, 4. 

The number 1,000 for a hipparchy is certain. By the time of this 


I VII, 6, 3, kaTaAoxiobévtas els Thy Itrtrov Thv étaipiKthv. The word had long 
ceased to have any connection with actual Aédyo1; see Diod. XVIII, 70, 1, 
Plut. Lycurgus vii, Sulla xvui. Elsewhere, vit, 8, 2, Arrian calls it dvapr€ts 
Tov GAAOQUACY ItrTréwy és Tas THv EtTalpev TaEeIs. 

VU, 6, 4, kal Teeth etl ToUTOIS ITrTrapxia mpooyevopévi, où PapBRapiKh À 
wa&oa, This makes it certain, apart from the battle with Porus (where 
Alexander needed every man he had), that there were five hipparchies and 
no more. Berve’s statement (1, 109 n. 3) that there is no evidence that the 
hipparchies only numbered five is quite wrong. 

Squadron-leader at Gaugamela, 111, 11, 8. In tv, 27, 5 (Gandhara) he is 
called hipparch; as there was then no hipparch but Hephaestion, it certainly 
means ilarch, squadron-leader, just as Arrian often uses trmapyia for 
TAN, p. 136 n. 4 (most recently in Iv, 24, 1). Another certain case of the 
commander of an {An being called commander of a irmapyia is the Callines 
of the mutiny at Opis, vil, 11, 6; Berve 11, no. 405, saw that he could not 
be a hipparch. 
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reorganisation, or perhaps as early as the division of the Companions 
into two hipparchies in Drangiana, Alexander had formed the opinion 
that 1,000 was the right figure for a large cavalry unit; this is shown by 
the fact that he recruited 1,000 horse-archers from the Dahae,' for as 
they were his subjects? he could have had any number he wished. For 
the battle against Porus he took across the Hydaspes the agéma, four 
of the five hipparchies (the fifth was left with Craterus) and the 1,000 
Dahae, nominally 5,300 horse (see App. 6); Ptolemy (v, 14, 1) gives 
it as a round figure, 5,000, and it is certain that he would level down, 
not up (p. 137), even if it be supposed that each formation was at 
paper strength. This makes it certain that the hipparchies numbered 
1,000 men apiece; this is confirmed later, for when after returning to 
Susa Alexander collected all the Companions who remained, except the 
agéma, into one body under Hephaestion’s command, Hieronymus 
called the formation a hipparchy,3 while Ptolemy (vir, 14, 10) called 
it a chiliarchy, i.e. 1,000 men. 

When he quitted India, Alexander sent most of his Eastern Iranian 
horse back to their satrapies ; they reappear in the story of the Successors.‘ 
He took with him the agéma and the Macedonian squadron from each 
hipparchy,' and he took the 1,000 Dahae and what mercenary horse he 
had as far as the Oreitae (v1, 21, 3) where the Dahae must have been 
sent home also; the mercenary horse he left behind with Leonnatus 
(v1, 22, 3)° and only took the agéma and the Companions for the march 
through the Makran; fighting was over, for western Gedrosia was his 
already, 111, 28, 1. The Companions who reached Susa must have been 
about 1,000 strong, as he formed them into one chiliarchy with Hephae- 


I V, 12, 2; the number 1,000, V, 16, 4. 

2 The Dahae were included in the province-list of Xerxes (E. Herzfeld, 
Arch. Mitt. aus Iran, viii, 1936, pp. 56, 61, l. 6) and were still subject to 
Darius III, as at Gaugamela they were brigaded with the Bactrians and 
Arachosians, 111, 11, 3, and therefore were not allies. 

3 Diod. xvii, 3, 4, ZéAeuxov 8’ Era€ev (Perdiccas) émi thy Inmapyxiav t&v 
ttalpwv, oŭoav tmigaveotatny (therefore only one). tautns yap ‘Heaio- 
Tiwa trpdtos pev hytoato. 

4 Diod. xvii, 7, 3, where Peithon has 8,000 horse from the eastern satrapies 
to subdue the mutineers. 

§ VI, 21, 3, Tis Înmou Ts Tapis TÓ Te ynya kal Anv ag’ exdotns Immap- 
xias. 

6 Beside mercenary horse, Leonnatus had t&v imméwv Eotiv ots. If there is 
any truth in Curtius’ statement, 1x, 10, 7, that Alexandria in Makarene 
(Alexandria among the Oreitae) had some Arachosian settlers, Alexander 
may have kept the Arachosian contingent with him so far; if not, the 
phrase must refer to part of the Dahae. 
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stion as chiliarch (vizier), vil, 14, 10; the Achaemenid vizier bore a 
title which Greeks translated as chiliarch because he commanded the 
1,000 horse of the Persian Guard. At Susa Alexander began to replace 
the Eastern Iranian horse, whom he had sent home, by Western Iranians 
(called Persians), but as a separate army;’ what broke down the 
mutineers at Opis was his giving the Macedonian names to the Persian 
formations, and especially his giving to the cavalry the name Com- 
panions, VII, 11, 3, which the Eastern Iranian horse had never borne. 
Prior to the mutiny he had also attached a few Persians of the highest 
nobility to the agéma, a further proof that it had become his personal 
command. After his death the agéma is not again heard of; Hephaestion’s 
vacant hipparchy of the Companions was given to Seleucus, but is then 
not heard of again either. Both bodies must have dissolved, probably 
into the ‘Friends’ who gathered round the leading satraps; Macedonians 
of the upper and cleruch classes were too important in the new world 
that had arisen to act as mere troopers any longer. That was the end of 
the most famous cavalry force the ancient world ever saw. 


V. SOME CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing examination invites a few general remarks. In taking 
over 5,000 horse with him across the Dardanelles, Alexander had a 
cavalry force such as the Greek world had never even dreamt of; but 
though he knew beforehand that, against Persians, cavalry would be 
all-important, he soon saw that he would need more than he had, and 
despite losses he steadily raised the number till in the crucial battle, 
Gaugamela, he had 7,000 horse, though the great increase was partly 
due to the two bodies of mercenary horse, commanded by Menidas 
and Andromachus, which for once he used as first-line troops. The 
experiment failed; Menidas could not hold the Saca cataphracts, nor 
Andromachus Mazaeus’ Cappadocians. But Alexander won his battle 
with the Companions and Thessalians, aided by the steadiness of his 
heavy infantry, and once it was won he felt secure; he sent home the 
Thessalians and allied horse, allowed the Companions’ numbers to 
fall again, and relied on recruiting mercenaries; he had not foreseen 
what the Bactrian-Sogdian horse could do in their own country. 
Spitamenes’ victory showed him his error; important work could not 
be left to mercenaries. His very typical reply to Spitamenes was, not 
to bring over more Macedonian cavalry, but to send home his foreign 


1 It never progressed far; after Alexander’s death it is never again heard of 
as a separate army. 
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Balkan horse, to keep only the Companions, i.e. the personal cavalry 
of the new Great King, and, as Great King, to enlist the enemy horse- 
men. They served him well; probably his marriage to Roxane helped 
him. In one sense it was the beginning of that policy of nursing 
Macedonians at the expense of less important troops which, in a weakened 
Macedonia, was to be practised perforce by Antigonus Gonatas and 
his dynasty. In India he again had something over 6,000 horse (mer- 
cenary horse not included), but the greater part were no longer Euro- 
peans; they were Iranians. Though he expected, and got, some serious 
infantry fighting in India, he still mainly relied on his cavalry as king 
of the battlefield; he could, he thought, always outflank enemy infantry. 
Again he did not foresee that he might meet an arm which would 
paralyse his cavalry. Porus’ elephants were a worse shock than 
Spitamenes had been; for the first time, he could not help his men, and 
could only leave his infantry to a hammer-and-tongs fight while he 
prevented Porus’ cavalry from interfering. He won his battle, but at a 
price; it was the beginning of that change of feeling in the army which, 
aggravated by the rains and other causes, showed itself in the mutiny 
on the Beas and culminated in the great mutiny at Opis, where the 
Macedonians did not see that his Iranian troops, far from being an 
insult to them, were meant to spare them. But the two things that he 
did not and could not foresee cannot be treated as a reflection on his 
generalship; the point there is that, when they did happen, he never- 
theless overcame them successfully. 

The infantry numbers suggest one further reflection. He crossed the 
Dardanelles with something over 30,000 foot, and despite losses in 
battle and marching, and detachments left in conquered provinces, he 
had by Gaugamela raised the number to 40,000, a number which has 
to be accepted—for Ptolemy never puts Alexander’s figures too Aigh— 
but which can only be made out by supposing a very large force of 
mercenaries, who were only second-line troops. For the invasion of 
India he raised the phalanx to seven battalions; but though he received 
enormous reinforcements, notably at Bactra—Arrian calls them three 
armies—we cannot as a rule check the details, and two of these ‘armies’ 
(1v, 7, 2) were mercenaries ;' he needed masses of men both as occupation 
troops and new settlers, and is recorded to have left 13,500 mercenaries 
in Bactria alone. He took a few mercenaries to India with him, but 
they are scarcely mentioned and were finally left among the Oreitae 
with Leonnatus. If we add up his known infantry formations in India, 


1 For the third otpatid, iv, 18, 3, see p. 147 n. 3. 
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taking the highest possible figures, they do not make more than 
20,000-22,000, even taking paper totals;' and as he had much heavy 
fighting, many places to garrison, and received no more reinforcements 
after leaving Bactra, the numbers during his Indian campaign must have 
fallen steeply. His infantry figures show, what his Iranian cavalry 
shows, that by Bactra it had become impossible for him, with all the 
other calls on him, to keep his first-line European field army, both 
cavalry and infantry, up to strength; and while he could make good 
the cavalry, he could not make good the infantry, though it was said 
after his death that he had drained Macedonia of her native troops to 
fill up the gaps in his army,” a remark which, even if made by an 
enemy, throws some light on his real, as opposed to his propaganda, 
losses. But the important thing, clearly shown by the mere numbers 
alone, is that by the time he reached the Beas he must have practi- 
cally shot his bolt; even without the mutiny he could have gone little 
farther; the mutiny was really a blessing in disguise. No wonder that 
after returning to Susa he began to raise a Persian army.3 


2. THE SHORT MACEDONIAN CUBIT 


In Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments, 1930, p. 15, I gave 
reasons for supposing that, just as there was a short Macedonian stade 
(the bematists’ stade), so certain measurements which we possess seemed 
imperatively to demand a short Macedonian cubit, otherwise they made 
no sense. I should have known that there was proof of such a cubit; 
I now give the proof. 

Arrian (v, 4, 4) says that Indians were the tallest race in Asia, most of 
them being 5 cubits tall, or a little less; the exact source cannot be 
indicated, but his account of India is from ‘those with Alexander and 
Megasthenes’, i.e. from good sources (v, 5, 1). In v, r9, 1, Alexander 


1 Paper totals: phalanx 10,500, hypaspists 3,000, archers 2,000 (possibly 
3,000), Agrianians and javelin-men 2,000 (possibly 3,000), the Thracian 
foot, the slingers, and a few mercenaries. 

2 Diod. xviii, 12, 2, tomravize yàp ń MoxeSovia otpatiwtav ToAITIKGy Sick 

TO TAO0s Tév dtreotaAptveoy els thy "Aclav imi Siadoxhv Tis otpatelas. 

Usually supposed to be from Diyllus; the phrase ‘citizen troops’ for native 

troops as opposed to mercenaries clearly shows that it is from a Greek 

of some Greek city. 

The 30,000 Epigoni brought to him at Susa, vil, 6, 1, were only boys, 

tTraidas tPdoxovtas. 
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marvels at Porus’ height, he being over 5 cubits; the source here is 
Ptolemy or Aristobulus. This is given also by Diodorus (xvir, 88, 4), 
who says Porus was § cubits in height; he does not use Ptolemy, but 
his basis for book xvii was Aristobulus (see § F). It is obvious that 
these statements cannot refer to the Greek (Attic) cubit of 18} in.; 
‘most’ Indians were not 7 ft. 7 in. high, neither was Porus, who is 
represented as a very strong man and a great fighter. We get the proof, 
as regards Porus, in Plutarch (Alex. Lx), who, from some different 
source, calls him 4 cubits (Greek cubits here) and a span, 6 ft. 84 in. 
Now on Greeks, a Mediterranean people and therefore not tall, men 
of 6 ft., if met with in any quantity, would produce a very different 
impression from that which they would produce on tall races like the 
British, among whom 6 ft. is common enough and every one knows 
individuals of from 6 ft. 3 in. to 6 ft. 5 in.; so 5 cubits for ‘most’ 
Indians ought to mean about 6 ft., and Porus would be something 
over this; 6 ft. 84 in. is doubtless exaggerated, for Arrian only says 
inrép. We can, however, go a little further here. Diodorus makes 
Porus 5 cubits, and a fine figure of a man (xvii, 88, 4); he also makes 
another Indian king, Sopeithes, a fine figure of a man, conspicuous 
among his people for his beauty and in height exceeding (o1repdrywv) 
4 cubits (xvi, 91, 7), i.e. Greek cubits; that is, he was over 6 ft. 1 in. 
Five Macedonian cubits were therefore roughly the equivalent of 
4 Greek cubits or 6 ft. 1 in., which would make the Macedonian 
cubit about 14 in. long. But this equation of the two cubits is only a 
rough one; and as, roughly speaking, the bematists’ stade was three- 
quarters of the Attic stade, and as other Macedonian measures 
ought to correspond, 14 in. may be a little long for the Macedonian 
cubit; 134 in. would be nearer the mark; probably it is safest to say 
that it was somewhere from 13 to 14 in., that being as near as one 
can get. 

This settles the question of the length of the spears of Alexander’s 
phalanx, as well as of the length of the rams used by Demetrius the 
Besieger and probably other measurements. Because the contemporary 
Theophrastus gave the length of the longest spears used by Alexander’s 
phalanx as 12 cubits,’ a common assumption has been that they were 
some 18 ft. long, which makes nonsense of Alexander’s tactics; his 
phalanx was a very different body from the later Macedonian phalanx 
with 21 ft. spears described by Polybius. It can now be seen 
that the longest spears used by Alexander’s men were from 13 to 


1 Hise. Plant. 111, 2, 2. 
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14 ft.;' this, of course, has been asserted before, but is now 
proved. 

It is a perpetual trouble to the modern writer on Alexander that he 
often has no chance of knowing whether the stade of his sources 
means, in any particular place, the Attic or the Macedonian (bematists’) 
stade. Henceforth he will have the same trouble over the cubit. It 
follows, too, that there must have been a short Macedonian foot corre- 
sponding to the short cubit. I do not recall meeting with it, but that 
may only mean that I have been reading with my eyes shut. 


3. ALEXANDER’S COMMUNICATIONS 


This subject has been rather neglected, though there is some informa- 
tion to be got. These communications ultimately grew to an enormous 
length, but they had the constant feature that Alexander was separated 
by the sea from his primary bases in Macedonia and Greece; and if it is 
self-evident that there must have been generals or other officials whose 
business was to keep the line of land communications open and organised, 
this must apply to the sea also, a matter which seems usually to have 
been overlooked. 

I will take the sea first, for on that everything else depended. At the 
beginning of the war it was the business of Antipater in Macedonia to 
see to the safety of the Aegean;3 as regards Greece he was the deputy 
of Alexander, Hegemon of the League of Corinth; as regards Macedonia 
he was the governor appointed by Alexander, the Macedonian king. 
This arrangement proved inadequate, and Alexander had to raise a 
fleet of his own, commanded by Hegelochus, to take the Aegean in 
hand. By the time Tyre was taken the Persian fleet had broken up; 
nearly all its bases and much of the fleet were in Alexander’s hands or 
on his side. After the fall of Tyre the Aegean. was safe from any 
organised naval opposition, though piracy entailed constant supervision. 
How long Hegelochus and his fleet continued to operate is not known; 
but the Aegean could not again be a theatre of war—and it was war 
that Hegelochus’ appointment had envisaged—while the communica- 


1 Theophrastus in the passage cited is using a Macedonian source; see 
Tarn, op. cit. p. 16 n. 1. 

2 D. G. Hogarth, J. Philol. xv11, 1888, p. 5, was, I think, the first to question 
the traditional view of Alexander’s sarissae; he pointed out that the lancers 
must have used them with one hand, and made them 14 ft., a good guess. 

3 Arr. 11, 2, 4. See App. 7, p. 202 n. 4. 
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tions across it, especially the transport of reinforcements, largely 
composed of Greek mercenaries, for the ever-growing needs of the 
army in Asia, required a standing organisation. This had become to 
some extent an administrative matter; and at some date unknown—t is 
hard to dissociate it from Alexander’s delegation to Harpalus of the 
general financial control everywhere—Alexander transferred Philo- 
xenus, his financial superintendent of Asia Minor north and west of 
Taurus, from his office and put him in control of the sea communica- 
tions between Asia Minor and the West. The Persian fleet had compelled 
Alexander himself to cross by the Dardanelles; but with that fleet 
removed, it was obviously much easier to ship troops and their im- 
pedimenta from Greece, and probably to some extent from Macedonia 
also, direct to Ephesus at the head of the Royal Road which they would 
have to follow, rather than to march them by the long overland route 
through Thrace to Sestos. Philoxenus’ office was an entirely new kind 
of command, which is probably why only one modern writer has 
recognised it,’ though our texts are plain enough; he was ó t&v èni 
Badr mpayudtov ’AAcEdvbpou otpatnyés,” or in abbreviated form 
ó tõv Ett] Badd TH oTpatnyés;3 obviously "AAcEdvEpou formed no part 
of theactual title, which must have been 6 t&v étri Sader ty TpayudTov 
otpatnyeés ‘General of the affairs at sea’.4 The story in Plutarch’s Life 
of Alexander, in which the above abbreviation occurs, is told again, 
with some slight variants, in Plutarch’s youthful de Alexandri Fortuna, 
which he seemingly wrote straight off without much consultation of 
sources; in this (Mor. 333A) he gives the title as 6 Ts trapaAlas 
Utrapyos, which merely gives the rough sense and is not the actual title,° 


1 I gave it in 1926 (C.A.H. v1, p. 285), but could not add references. Since 
then O. Leuze, Die Satrapieneinteilung in Syrien, 1935, p. 437, has also 
given it correctly though very briefly, to illustrate Menes’ position. 
Berve on Philoxenus (11, no. 793) is quite inadequate and often wrong, as 
he omits the material evidence. H. Bengtson, in his long study of Philoxenus, 
Philol. xcii, 1937, p. 126, also fails to understand Philoxenus’ real office, 
though he sees that it was some new thing. See further p. 174 n. 1. 
Plut. Mor. 531 a. 3 Plut. Alex. xxi. 

For mpayp&raw in this sense cf. the Seleucid office trl t&v Teaypatov, 
minister for affairs. Philoxenus’ title may recall the old English phrase 
‘the sea-affair’. 

See Tarn, 4.].P. Lx, 1939, p. 56. 

It might be a reminiscence of the Persian office; Mentor had been oatpamns 
Ths Kata thy ’"Aciav mapadlas, Diod. xvi, 52, 2, cf. 50, 7, and Memnon 
had commanded the fleet kal ts mapaàlou Euptraons, Arr. 11, 1,1. Bengtson 
op. cit. argues that tapaAfa meant the Ionian satrapy; but he does not 
make Philoxenus satrap of Ionia, or satrap at all. He says, p. 142, that in 
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as is shown by the use of the word Utrapyos. There was no such office as 
‘hyparch’ in Alexander’s time, and the use of the word in the Alexander- 
historians has nothing to do with its meaning in the later Seleucid 
political organisation as the governor of a hyparchy; they used it as a 
vague term for one exercising any sort of command or control, when 
they did not know how, or did not wish, to specify it more accurately; 
in Arrian the word is often applied to native chiefs or rulers.’ Philo- 
xenus’ real title can only have been otpatnyds; he supplies the earliest 
instance of the use of this word in a sense not entirely military, which 
in Ptolemaic Egypt developed into its use for the civil governor of a 
nome. Philoxenus must, however, have had warships at his disposal, 
if only for protecting transports and supply ships against pirates;? his 
squadron must have formed one of the nuclei of that Imperial Fleet (we 
shall meet another such nucleus in Phoenicia) which existed when 
Alexander died. That his personal headquarters must have been in or 
near Ephesus, probably at its port, seems obvious;3 it was at Ephesus 
that the Royal Road, or rather the most important branch of it, came 
to the sea, and Ephesus must have been as much the natural port of 
entry for Asia Minor as it was later when under Roman rule. As 
regards ports, Alexander as Hegemon of the League of Corinth could 
use those on the Greek side of the Aegean; and the Greek cities on the 
Asiatic side, who were his free allies (see App. 7), must have given him 
the use of their harbours, or his expedition would shortly have come 


Alexander’s time Strapxos meant Unzerstatthalter. Arrian’s Anabasis shows 
that it did not mean that to Ptolemy, which is conclusive; his Diadochoi 
may show that Hieronymus knew of such a meaning later, but that is 
not in point. See next note. 

1 Arr. Iv, 7, 2, Omrapxos contrasted with oatpdtrns; but Mazaeus and Arsites 
the satraps are each called Urapyos, Iv, 18, 3; I, 12, 8, just as two Indians 
are called satraps, v, 20, 7; v1, 16, 3. The following are called Umapxor: 
Iv, 1, 5, the great Bactrian barons (so 1v, 21, 1, the Sogdian barons and 
Iv, 21, 9, Chorienes); in India, 1v, 22, 7, chiefs or rulers generally (so 
Iv, 28, 6); Iv, 22, 8, Astes, chief of Peucelaitis; v, 20, 6, the ‘bad’ 
Porus; ib. 7, the chief of the ‘free’ Assaceni; v, 29, 4, Arsaces; VI, 17, 
§, ó TOv MatéAwy Utrapxos (Curtius’ Moeris). In Tà perà "AA&Eavbpov 
fr. 1 (no. 156, p. 840, Jacoby) Arrian twice uses Utrapyos for a second-in- 
command or subordinate: § 3, Meleager of Perdiccas, § 5, Cleomenes of 
Ptolemy. 

2 Escorting merchantmen with warships was well known: Z.G. 11, 808a, 37 

(326 B.C.). 

His troops, if any, would of course be quartered outside. Bengtson, op. cit. 

made Sardis his seat; but it is too far inland, and is merely a deduction 

from the worthless story, Polyaen. v1, 49 (post). 
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to an end. Philoxenus must have had such control of the actual ports, 
and presumably of the shipping, as was necessary for the proper 
maintenance of the vital communications. 

But a quite unfounded legend has been built up round Philoxenus, 
which asserts that he had jurisdiction over free Greek cities.’ Berve 
(1, p. 248; I1, no. 793) quotes Polyaenus vi, 49, which I shall come to. 
Ehrenberg (n. 1 below, p. 18), who follows him, states that it was ‘charac- 
teristic of the position of Rhodes that men guilty of political misdeeds 
were taken as prisoners to Sardis by Philoxenus’, citing Plutarch, 
Phocion xvini= Aelian V.H. 1, 25. There is no mention in Plutarch or 
Aelian of Philoxenus or political misdeeds, nor do they say or suggest 
that anyone was taken from Rhodes to Sardis by anybody; all they 
say (which may or may not be true) is that Phocion procured the 
release of four men who were in prison at Sardis ‘for something or 
other’, ¿m° altiais Tiol; one was a sophist from Methymna, one an 
Imbrian, and two Rhodians (brothers). To turn to Polyaenus vi, 49. 
Three men murdered Hegesias, tyrant of Ephesus; Philoxenus, 
Alexander’s trapyos ’levias, threw troops into Ephesus, caught the 
men, and sent them as prisoners to Sardis, i.e. to the satrap of Lydia 
whose seat Sardis was; they escaped, but one was caught by ‘the 
Lydians’ and sent to Alexander for punishment, but Alexander 
opportunely died. It is a silly story, for it presupposes that Alexander 
was supporting a tyrant in Ephesus and desired to avenge his murder, 
a thing quite impossible; and as it stands it has no chance of being 
true. It would, a priori, be conceivable that, while Alexander was in 
India, a man should seize power in Ephesus and that both Menander, 
satrap of Lydia, and Philoxenus should wink at it; but as Menander 
and Philoxenus were not among the numerous satraps and officers 
whom Alexander on his return removed or executed for oppression 


1 Started by Beloch, Gr. Gesch.2 1v, 1, 14 n.2; elaborated by Berve, 
I, p. 250, Il, no. 793, and by V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and the Greeks, 
1938, pp. 10, 18. I have failed to understand exactly what Bengtson means 
in his article cited p. 172 n. 1. He says (p. 140) that Philoxenus ‘iiberwachte’ 
the Greek cities, and had ‘Aufsicht’ over them; but he also says (p. 141) 
that the Greek cities of Aeolis, Ionia, and Caria, with Rhodes, were in- 
cluded in Philoxenus’ ‘ Amtsbezirk’, and compares his position with that of 
Cleomenes in Egypt, who was acting satrap. In his book, however (Die 
Strategie in der hellenistischen Zeit, 1, 1937), which is later, he is quite 
definite: Philoxenus governed the Greek cities of Asia Minor as Alexander's 
otpatnyés (pp. 34 sqq., 215), till Alexander in his ‘last years’ put them 
under satraps (p. 216), a statement apparently copied from Bickermann, see 


App. 7, I, pp. 220 sqq. 
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of subjects or other misfeasance, the idea is untenable." And there was 
of course no such office as hyparch of Ionia; there was no such official in 
Alexander’s reign as a Utrapyxos (pp. 172 sg. nn.), and no such political 
division as Ionia, the word being only a popular expression.” Even if 
anyone should desire to take the story at its face value, there is nothing 
in it even to suggest that Philoxenus had jurisdiction over Ephesus or 
any other Greek city, though the author of it was ignorant of Philo- 
xenus’ real office. But in fact the story is as valueless as many others in 
Polyaenus. That writer compiled his collection of ‘stratagems’ or 
tricks in a great hurry, to be an aid to Verus on his Parthian expedition, 
and took material, good or bad, wherever he could get it without any 
discrimination ;3 sometimes the setting of an item shows that it goes 
back to some known historian or other known work; more often it 
does not. For all this he cared nothing; his aim was to collect ‘strata- 
gems’, true or false, and the story in v1, 49 is given solely for the trick 
by which the murderers are said to have escaped from Sardis. 

There is no evidence therefore for the belief that Philoxenus had 
jurisdiction over free Greek cities; the idea would probably never have 
been put forward had his real position been understood. His only 
two genuine recorded acts are that, when Harpalus rebelled against 
Alexander, he sent men to Athens to demand, in Alexander’s name, 
Harpalus’ surrender* (or, as we should say, his extradition), and 
he sent others to Rhodes to demand the surrender of Harpalus’ 
confidential slaves who had fled thither and was needed as a 


1 At some time there were tyrants in Ephesus, as Baton of Sinope wrote a 
book, of which little is known, mepi T&v èv ’Epéow Tupávvæv, Athen. 
vi, 289c. If Hegesias really existed, he might have seized power after 
Alexander’s death, as did Polemon at Mylasa (Inscr. of Theangela, 
Rostovtzeff, R.E.A. xxxiii, 5), or he might have lived in that disturbed 
period of Lysimachus’ rule which saw other tyrants in Ionia, some sup- 
ported by Lysimachus himself. But the scanty fragments of Baton 
(Jacoby 111 A, no. 268) do not mention Hegesias. 

2 On the distinction between ’lwvia and “Iwves see App. 15, p- 292 n. 1. 

One cannot speak of Polyaenus’ ‘sources’, any more than one could have 

spoken of the ‘sources’ of Athenaeus’ vast collection of snippets if he had 

not (fortunately) given the reference for nearly every item; Polyaenus 

did not, but every item is a separate thing just like those in Athenaeus. 

He must have used (among other things) Alexandrian collections, his 

quickest way; but that has nothing to do with the ultimate origin of any 

story. 

Hypereides xarà Anuoaévous col. 8; Plut. Mor. 531; Paus. 11, 33, 4- 

Paus. ib. This shows that Alexander had no garrison in Rhodes at the time, 

or the slave could not have sought refuge there; see App. 7, p. 215 n. 4. 
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witness; as he controlled all the sea transport, he was the proper 
official to do this. 

After Alexander had occupied Syria, Babylon, and Susa, the sea 
communication between Phoenicia and the west became of importance 
alongside of the earlier line or lines between Asia Minor and the west, 
and Alexander sent Menes the Bodyguard to take control of the new 
line.” Arrian says he was sent to the sea, ¿mi @4Aacaay, as Utrapyos of 
Phoenicia, Syria, and Cilicia;? there was no such office,3 and Arrian’s 
vague use of Uirapxos has already been noticed (p. 173 n. 1). His 
orders were to take with him to the sea, émri @&Aacoay, a sum of 3,000 
talents, and to remit to Antipater what he needed for the war against 
Agis. Subsequently, when Alexander sent home his Thessalian cavalry, 
who had sold their horses in Ecbatana, he wrote to Menes to provide 
warships for them when they reached the sea to take (or perhaps 
‘escort”) them as far as Euboea;‘ it is noteworthy that the Thessalians 
are sent by the long sea-route rather than marched on foot the length 
of Asia Minor, and the orders to Menes show that he had warships at 
command; he must, like Philoxenus, and for the same reason, have had 
a squadron under him which served as another nucleus of the later 
Imperial Fleet. Both these orders to Menes relate to sea transport, and 
both, together with some other passages,5 show that Menes’ post was 
on the sea-coast, with his headquarters presumably in one of the 
Phoenician harbour towns; and if he was on the coast, possessed 
warships, and saw to naval transport, his office was the control of the 


1 I gave this correctly in 1926 (C.A.H. vi, p. 283), but could not add the 
evidence. Since then Leuze has seen it independently, op. cit. pp. 436 sq. 
2 Arr. 111, 16, 9, Grrapyov Zuplas te kal Dorvikns kal Kikia. 
3 Leuze, op. cit. pp. 435-44 had no difficulty in destroying the two modern 
views on the matter, (a) that Menes was a satrap (Beloch and others), 
(b) that he was a financial superintendent (the majority of writers, in- 
cluding Berve). The latter view is quite unfounded, and hardly merited 
so lengthy a discussion; it would have sufficed to say: (1) that there is no 
evidence; (2) that when Arrian means a financial superintendent he says 
SO, II, 5, 4; 6, 4; and (3) that a Bodyguard was much too important a 
person to be turned into a tax-collector. Leuze, p. 437, suggested that in 
Arr. 11, 16, 9 some source really called Menes Grapxov tijs trapaAlas 
Lupias «.7.A., Tis TapaAlas (cf. Plut. Mor. 333 a) having fallen out. It is 
possible enough. 
Arr. Il, 19, 6, êmpane vai Stress imi Tpinpdv kopoðhoovTtai és EUPorav. 
Arr. IV, 7, 2, return å&nò Gaddoons of the generals who had escorted mi 
@dAaccav Menes and the money and the Thessalians; ib. Menes comes 
&rò Oardoons to Bactra, bringing reinforcements, on which passage see 


the Note at the end of this Appendix. 
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sea communications with Phoenicia and the Gulf of Issus, just as 
Philoxenus controlled those with Asia Minor. The fact that Menes 
was called by the vague title Gmrapyos, just as Philoxenus (whose real 
title is known) is by some writers, there being in Alexander’s day no 
such official as an U1rapyxos, merely shows once again that some Greek 
writers:did not know what to call this new kind of command. Menes 
was really, like Philoxenus, a general (otpatnyés) in charge of a very 
important sector of communications. 

I come to Alexander’s communications on land. We cannot envisage 
anything in the nature of a definite chain; rather we must think of 
occasional garrisons here and there along the route, with a general in 
control of a large section who occupied a central position and had a 
mobile field force. Only one organised attempt to cut his communica- 
tions is known (below), allowing that it is uncertain whether, when 
Darius did cut his communications before Issus, it was done by accident 
or design; but there was always the chance of a rising in his rear, like 
those of Satibarzanes in Aria and Spitamenes in Sogdiana. He had to 
think of the transmission of reinforcements, arms, and orders, but he 
had an advantage over a modern army in the matter of commissariat: 
his small force could and did live on the country, and supplies for the 
next advance were collected in each satrapy as it was conquered. His 
main line of communications of necessity followed the great trans- 
Asiatic through route which is so well known—the Royal Road across 
Asia Minor which joined the route from Phoenicia round the ‘fertile 
crescent’ to Babylon (later to Seleuceia); from Babylon it ran by 
Ecbatana and Bactra to Taxila, and so on to Pataliputra on the Ganges. 

Antigonus had charge of the important section across Asia Minor, 
with his headquarters at Celaenae in Phrygia on the Royal Road; this 
explains why Alexander left behind him the man who was to be, and 
perhaps already was, the best of his generals, and why Antigonus 
occupied the central position of satrap of Phrygia, whose capital 
Celaenae was. Alexander, in his haste to meet Darius, had neglected 
the northern part of Asia Minor, and must have known that he was 
leaving behind him a thoroughly bad bottle-neck where the road ran 
between Cappadocia and the Isaurians of the Taurus, both uncon- 
quered; he evidently trusted Antigonus to keep the road open. After 
Issus, that part of the Persian army which had retreated into Cappadocia 
attempted, with Cappadocian help, to cut the bottle-neck, and Antigonus 
after a hard struggle defeated the attempt;' he never had force enough 


1 Curt. IV, 1, 34-5, from the ‘mercenaries’ source’; see § G, pp. 110 sq. 
and my text (Lydia in Curtius is a mere slip for Phrygia). Modern writers, 
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to remove the double threat from north and south, but he kept the 
road open till Alexander died, when Perdiccas at once got rid of the 
bottle-neck by using the Imperial army to conquer both Cappadocia 
and Isauria. 

The section east of Asia Minor through the heart of the Persian 
empire was, as has always been known, in charge of Parmenion, till 
then Alexander’s second-in-command, who had his headquarters at 
Ecbatana, the old capital of Media; he had a strong force, for Media, 
populous and important, was subject to incursions by the unconquered 
tribes of the Elburz and the Zagros. One would suppose that, being 
so far north, he must have had a lieutenant in Damascus to keep in 
touch with Menes on the Phoenician coast; but Syria was a quiet sector, 
and the satrap of Syria may have done the work. There is, I am told, a 
modern belief (I have seen nothing published) that there was in 
Hellenistic times a direct route from Ecbatana through Asia Minor, 
cutting out the long detour southward to Babylon made by the Persian 
road, and I suppose that Parmenion’s position so far north might be 
quoted in support of this; but if any such route did exist it was later 
than Alexander, for the Thessalians from Ecbatana were not sent 
home through Asia Minor but were shipped from Phoenicia, showing 
that Ecbatana’s communications were still those of the Persian period. 
After Parmenion’s death, it seems that his second-in-command, 
Cleander, Coenus’ brother (Vol. 1, pp. 48, 64), was put in charge of 
this section of Alexander’s communications; he was still in charge when 
Alexander returned from India and executed him." 

Here knowledge ends. It is not known who replaced Cleander, and 
nothing is known about the next sector of communications to the east, 
which must have been managed from Bactra; perhaps the satrap of 
Bactria-Sogdiana, who already had quite enough to do, was'in charge. 
It is not known, either, how Alexander kept open his communications 
between Alexandria of the Caucasus and Taxila through the difficult 
countries of the Paropamisadae and of Gandhara; some garrlsons and 
fortified points are heard of, but Alexander in India, as many things 
show, was really for a time lost to the west, and it may be that he had 
no organised communications at all after crossing the Hindu Kush. 
He used the large and friendly city of Taxila as an advanced base for 


myself included, have neglected this, and so cannot explain why Antigonus, 
almost unnoticed in Arrian’s Anabasis (for Ptolemy had no desire to praise 
his great opponent), should suddenly appear after Alexander’s death as a 
person of such importance. 

On Cleander and his position see App. 16, p. 305. 
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the invasion of the Punjab, and as he left Craterus, his second-in-com- 
mand, behind on the Jhelum, Craterus may have been intended to 
take charge of his communications with Taxila; but Alexander soon 
reached the limits of possibility in that hostile and hard-fighting land, 
and any arrangements he made were only a sketch which was never 
completed. But, until he quitted Bactra to invade India, his com- 
munications obviously worked very well. 


NOTE 


As I have been writing on Menes, I must notice the much discussed corruption 
in Arrian Iv, 7, 2. Among the reinforcements which Alexander received at 
Bactra there came to him (manuscript reading) Bijoods te ó Zuplas corrpdcrrns 
Kal "AokAntidSapos ó Urrapyos dard Baddaons, Kal oto! oTpatiay dyoves. 
This passage and the various views taken of it have been discussed at great 
length by Leuze, op. cit. pp. 444-56. It has been generally held to be corrupt, 
which seems certain enough, but Leuze argues that it is not; he accepts 
Bijcoos," and refuses to identify Asclepiodorus with the known satrap of 
Syria. I do not myself like emending a text if any sense can be made of it; 
but this one as it stands is mere nonsense. I am not going through Leuze’s 
tremendous examination, for certain things are quite clear. In Arr. 111, 6, 4, 
and again in Iv, 13, 4, that is, both before and after the date of the events given 
in Iv, 7, 2, Asclepiodorus is mentioned as satrap of Syria; it is therefore im- 
possible that in 1v, 7, 2 that satrap can have been any one but Asclepiodorus, 
and therefore the unknown name Bijooos falls out (as it ought to do, for it 
has only got in from the mention of the real Bessus just before and just after 
the passage in question) and the name Asclepiodorus replaces it, anything 
else being impossible. Leuze has two objections to this. One is that in 
111, 6, 4 Asclepiodorus has a patronymic and in Iv, 7, 2 he has not, so the 
one in Iv, 7, 2 might be another man. This argument is misconceived, for 
there is no patronymic in Iv, 13, 4 either. Arrian has no rule about patrony- 
mics, and many characters who are often mentioned sometimes have the 
patronymic and sometimes not, just as occurs to him; he has, however, a 
tendency to give the patronymic the first time, as here. The second objection 
is that in tv, 13, 4 Asclepiodorus is called, not corrpérrns, but ’*AckAntrioSapou 
TOU Zuptas oortparrevcavtos ; he had therefore died, or possibly been dismissed, 
before Iv, 7, 2, because (says Leuze) cotpatrevoas means ex-satrap (pp. 449, 
454), (ie. one who had once held the office but had finished doing so). I 
cannot throw such weight on an aorist participle; had Arrian meant ex- 
satrap, he would have said toU mpóoðev catpanevoavtos or something of the 
sort, as he does elsewhere, e.g. vI, 15, 3, Tipudomny Tov mpóoðev carparmy. 
Asclepiodorus then replaces Bessus, leaving a blank for a name, which 
must be the name of some one called a tmapxos who brought an armed 
force ‘from the sea’, i.e. from overseas, and who joined the satrap of Syria 
(whose troops would not have come from overseas) for the march to Bactra. 
That the name must be Menes, who is called Gmapyos and who (after he was 


1 Berve has now followed him, Kio, xxx1, 1938, p. 138 n. 4. 
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sent to the coast) is never mentioned except in connection with the sea, is 
obvious; no one else is known who would fit. The passage in Iv, 7, 2 then 
should read ’AoxAnmidSapds te ó Luplas catparrns Kal Mévns ó trrapyos 
ard Oardoons. This is the emendation made by Schmieder in 1798 and 
adopted in Abicht’s edition of the Anabasis; it seems to me so necessarily 
right that I cannot help wondering what all the discussion has been about. 


4. THE CARDACES 


Arrian in his account of the battle of Issus says that on each side of the 
Greek mercenaries who formed the centre of Darius’ line was posted a 
force called Cardaces;* they are never mentioned again in the Alexander- 
story. What were they? It was once supposed that they represented an 
attempt by the Persians to form a professional heavy infantry, since 
Arrian calls them hoplites; but there is no evidence for this, and there is 
no reason for rejecting the explanation of the name given in the text of 
Strabo.” According to this, Cardaces was the name given to the young 
Persians who were doing their training in the use of arms, in hunting, 
and in other open-air pursuits designed to make them physically fit; it 
corresponds therefore more or less to the Greek ‘ephebes’, though the 
training was different. The Cardaces were trained together at a centre 
(els va tétrov), of which there were doubtless a number; their regular 
military service began at 20, but that service, like their training, was as 
cavalry or archers, not as spearmen serving on foot. What then had 
happened was that the Persian command, with no passable infantry 


1 Arr. 11, 8, 6, T&v KapSdxev KaAdoupévenv. It was therefore a name for some 
special body. 

2 Strabo xv, 3, 18 (734), KaAoWvTat 8’ oto KapSaxes, atrd KAoTrelas Tpepó- 
evor. KapSa yàp To dvSpdSes kal troAeuixdv Atyerai. Meineke in his 
edition rejected the whole passage as an interpolation in the text, but I 
cannot follow this sweeping excision. There is no reason for rejecting the 
name Cardaces, which, as will be seen, fits the circumstances of its mention 
by Arrian, or the words xa&pSa yàp x.1.A. These words, however, must 
clearly follow directly after KapSaxes, which they explain, and what must 
therefore be rejected as an interpolation are the words dé KAorrelas 
tpepdnevot, which not only do not belong here but which make nonsense; 
no one would ever say that certain people were called ‘manly warriors’ 
because they lived by thieving, and Strabo’s account of the boys’ training 
shows that they did not live by thieving, but very much the reverse; they 
were well fed by the State, and each had to bring any game he killed into 
the common stock. Whether Strabo’s interpretation of kápa be right or 
wrong seems immaterial for my purpose; it was doubtless what was 
believed. Corn. Nepos xıv, 8, 2, calls the Persian Cardaces a tribe, genus; 
this is a mere misunderstanding. 
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but the Greek mercenaries and Darius’ foot-guard, the unAopdpot, had 
armed a body of youths under 20 as infantry and had put them in line. 
It shows how hard up for men the Persians at Issus were; Darius’ army 
in that battle, the Greeks apart, was only his home and household 
troops, i.e. the Persians proper, and it is quite possible that, as Curtius 
says, he was actually outnumbered." The Cardaces on the Persian left 
had to prolong the Persian line to the hills, all the Persian horse being 
massed on the right; they thus had to face Alexander himself, who with 
the Companion cavalry was as usual on his own extreme right. It was 
unavoidable, for the Greeks had to be opposite the phalanx, and there 
were none to spare for anything else. The Persian command did what 
it could: a column of light-armed troops was thrown out along the 
foothills past Alexander’s right in the hope that this threat to his flank 
and rear might prevent him charging (but he drove them off before the 
battle began); and the Persian archers were posted in front of the 
Cardaces in the hope that they might break up a possible charge.* It 
was an axiom that cavalry could not makea frontal attack on an unbroken 
line of heavy-armed spearmen, as the Persians had learnt to their cost 
at Plataea; if Arrian be right, Alexander did perform the feat of riding 
through hoplites, but their line may have been disordered by the flying 
archers. It seems likely, however, that Callisthenes was for once right 
in calling the Cardaces peltasts,3 a very different matter; his account of 
the Persian line is very clear. In any case, Alexander’s charge took him 
right through both archers and Cardaces, and the youths naturally 
were not used as infantry again. The real problem of Issus is why the 
Persians, with their insufficient infantry, ever fought an infantry battle 
which depended on holding a line from the hills to the sea; but the 
temptation was great, for they were across Alexander’s communica- 
tions, and if they could have held the line his chance of conquering Asia 
would have been ended. 

The name Cardaces reappears a century later. At Raphia in 217 
Antiochus III had a corps of 1,000 men called Cardaces, commanded 
by a Galatian and brigaded with formations of archers and javelin-men,¢ 
but these had nothing to do with the Cardaces of Issus; they were 
1 For references see § G, p. 106, from the ‘mercenaries’ source’. Curtius’ 

own figures are as ridiculous as Arrian’s. 

2 Arr. 11, 10, 3, évtds BéAous and as. . . dAlya Trpds THv ToEoTay PAdTrTecOan, 
shows that the archers were opposite Alexander, though there is no formal 
statement. 

Fr. 35 (Jacoby 1, no. 124) = Polyb. X11, 17, 7, {yopévous ToUTav (the Greeks) 
TOUS TEATAGTaS GUVaTTTOVTAS ToOIs SpeciV. 

4 Polyb. v, 79, 11; 82, 11. 
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certainly barbarian mercenaries of some sort, for Antiochus settled 
them in a military settlement." Why they were called Cardaces is un- 
explained; but if that word did mean, or at any rate was supposed to 
mean, ‘manly warriors’, as Strabo says, the men might have adopted 
it themselves as a fancy designation. 


5. THE BATTLE OF GAUGAMELA? 


This Appendix considers the evidence for the battle as described in my 
text. Arrian’s account is not always clear as to details or as to the exact 
sequence of events. He is following Ptolemy’s account, but may not 
always have understood it; and some valuable help can be got from 
Curtius (§ G, pp. 109 sq.), who used both Ptolemy and the ‘mercenaries’ 
source’. As a battle, Curtius’ description is an impossible confusion, 
and he contradicts himself too often for it to be worth notice; but he 
has preserved some true items, wherever he may put them, and without 
him certain things in Arrian would hardly be intelligible. Diodorus’ 
account is mostly useless rhetoric; he does not use Ptolemy, but has 
preserved an occasional item from the ‘mercenaries’ source’. There is, 
however, apart from mere nonsense, a definite element in Curtius, 
Diodorus, and Plutarch which has nothing to do with either of our 
good sources, Ptolemy or the ‘mercenaries’ source’, and which points 
to some well-known but thoroughly incompetent account in circulation. 
In this account Darius is on his own left,} so as to stage a duel between 
him and Alexander, given by Diodorus; there is much confusion 
between the two wings;* Mazaeus at the very start sends 1,000 horse to 
plunder Alexander’s camp 5 (taken from the charge of the Persian Guard 
later); in Diodorus the plundering is done by the ‘Scythians’ and 
Cadusians,® in Curtius by ‘Scythians’ in one place (1v, 15, 18) and by 


1 Letter of Eumenes II (published by M. Segre, Clara Rhodos, 1x, 1938, 
pp- 190 sqq.), ol KorroiKoGvtes ¿v KapSdxev koun; see M. Rostovtzeff, 
Soc. and Econ. Hist. pp. 645, 648, and p. 1477 nn. 59-61. Segre suggested 
that they were Galatians. There is no reason why Antiochus should not 
have settled Galatians in his kingdom, for some Macedonian king settled 
Galatians, ‘impigros cultores’, in Macedonia, Livy xLv, 30, 5; but Galatians 
must have been swordsmen, and could hardly have been brigaded with 
light-armed troops. 

2 See Addenda. 3 Diod. xvu, 59, 2; Curt. Iv, 14, 8. 

4 Curt. Iv, 15, 2; Plut. Alex. xxxi sq. throughout, see App. 22, p. 352. 

5 Curt. iv, 15, 5; Diod. xvii, 59, 5; Plut. Alex. XXXII. 

6 XVII, $9, 5. 
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Bactrians in another (15, 20); but in 15, 12, where he has the ‘Scythians’ 
in their right context, he has tacked Cadusians on to them, showing the 
same source as Diodorus.” Finally, Parmenion calls on Alexander for 
help twice.” It is not worth speculating what this source was; Plutarch 
twice names Callisthenes, but he may not be entirely responsible. What 
matters is to see what the two good sources have to say. 

The Persians had tried an infantry battle at Issus, and failed. They 
could not have fought another had they wished, not having the in- 
fantry; at Gaugamela they relied solely on cavalry (and chariots). 
Arrian says they were drawn up in depth;3 but their line must have 
been somewhat longer than Alexander’s, for when in his advance he 
inclined to the right to avoid being outflanked he became outflanked on 
his left, as is shown by the charge of the Persian Guard; they started 
from Darius’ centre, but hit Alexander’s line well to the left of his 
centre. Arrian’s reference to the Persians’ first linet shows that there 
were two; one can see what they were. Darius was in the centre, as 
the Great King always was, and all the troops who can be identified as 
infantry, except the Persian archers (who were stationed between the 
squadrons of the Persian cavalry proper),5 were with him; the only 
effective foot he had were 2,000 Greek mercenaries and his bodyguard 
of spearmen, the undogdpo1,° whom Arrian (111, 11, 7) calls the only 
troops who could stand up to the phalanx. It cannot be made out from 
the captured battle-order (Arr. 111, 11, 3 sgg.) what other infantry 
there was, for it often only gives nationalities; but what was in the 
centre is given as some Carian settlers; Mardians and Uxians, who were 
hillmen; Babylonians, who were unwarlike, and Sitaceni (? Sittaceni); 
doubtless this is typical. As the Persian cavalry Guard? and the Indian 
horse were also in the centre, but were free to charge, and as the course 
of the battle shows that the Parthian and Persian horse in the line were 
also free to act, it is clear that Darius’ army was composed of a first line 
of cavalry alone with a second line of infantry behind them, most of 
them untrained formations, largely hillmen, who were of doubtful use 
1 Taken from some real connection between the two, Arr. 111, 19, 3. 

2 Curt. Iv, 15, 6; 16, 2; Plut. Alex. XXXII sq. 3 II, II, 5, &s Páðos. 

4 ul, 14, 2, Tis TPOTNS paňayyos. 

§ Ill, 11, 3, Tépoan, trrteis te Spo kal mezol dvaueprypévor. 

6 In m1, 11, 7, Arrian calls them tovs &ya ott& Mépaas, but in 13, 1 correctly 
ol undogdpor Mépaa; so Diod. xvii, 59, 3. Their number is nowhere given; 
on the analogy of the cavalry Guard one would naturally think of 1,000. 

7 Arr. 111, 11, 6, Thy Aapefou fAnv thy BaciAiKhv; so Curt. Iv, 14, 8, ‘delectis 
equitum’. The number 1,000, Diod. xvii, 59, 2, from the ‘mercenaries’ 


source’; also their commander was called (the Persian equivalent of) 
chiliarch. 
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in a pitched battle. When Alexander’s charge broke the line, the trained 
men did their best, and held up the phalanx long enough for Darius to 
escape; the Greeks lost a quarter of their force,’ and few of the pnAogdpot 
survived.? But, except for this, we shall be concerned only with the 
Persian cavalry line. The two ends of that line were made as strong as 
possible by extra bodies of horse being stationed in front of them; on 
their left, facing Alexander, the number was 2,000—1,000 mailed Saca 
cataphracts and 1,000 Bactrians with them} in front of the Bactrian 
horse who formed the end of the line; on their right, before the Syrian 
horse at the end of the line, were Cappadocians and Armenians, pro- 
bably 2,000 also, though the number is not given. Certainly Alexander 
thought he might be surrounded; this is shown by his order to the 
mercenaries who formed his second line. He had formed two flanking 
columns (ès émkaptriv) extending backward from each end of his 
first line; and he ordered the mercenaries, if the army was surrounded, 
to form front to the rear (111, 12, 1), thus, with the two flanking columns, 
completing a square.* We may suppose that this order was given before 
he drew out his army, when he would see from the Persian dispositions 
that they had no intention of trying to surround him; what in fact they 
meant to do was to try to turn both his flanks. He had made the 
flanking column on his right very much stronger than that on his left; 
it is natural to think of an offensive and a defensive wing, but in fact at 
the start the Persians seized the offensive on both wings, and his 
flanking columns may show that he expected this. He may have 
expected too that the main attack would be made against his own 
person, as at the Granicus; whether he understood the power of the 
mailed Saca cataphracts, or even knew of them, cannot be said. As it 
turned out, the column on the right was only just strong enough, while 
the weaker column on the left was a danger; but he had not men enough 
to be strong everywhere, just as the Persian command could only use 
what it had got. Time was vital to both sides, as doubtless both com- 


1 Arr. 111, 23, 9, those who finally surrendered in Hyrcania were some 1,500. 
The 2,000 of 111, 16, 2, merely repeats their number before the battle. 

2 Id. 111, 16, 1, TEV pNAopdpwv KaAoupEveov où TroAAol (survivors). 

3 Id. 11, 11, 6, has the Sacas (no number) and 1,000 Bactrians brigaded 
with them (ouwretayuévot, 111, 13, 3). Curtius Iv, 12, 7 gives 2,000 Sacas 
but mentions no Bactrians. His 2,000 is obviously meant for the whole 
brigade, which makes 1,000 Sacas and 1,000 Bactrians. Diodorus xvi, 
59, 5 does give the number of the Sacas as 1,000, presumably from the 
‘mercenaries’ source’. 

4 This order is also given by Curtius tv, 13, 32. As it does not come in 
Diodorus, who did not use Ptolemy, it comes from Ptolemy. 
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mands understood: the Persians had to win with their powerful 
cavalry wings before Alexander broke their line, and Alexander had to 
break their line before his left gave way. 

One of Curtius’ principal contributions (see also § G, pp. 109 sg.) 
is that he shows that Mazaeus commanded the Persian right wing 
(Iv, 16, 1, 4) and Bessus the left (1v, 15, 2); without this, the battle and 
what followed it can hardly be understood, but it is not given by Arrian, 
which may mean that it was not given by Ptolemy, though he must have 
known. Curtius got it from the ‘mercenaries’ source’; this is certain, 
for Diodorus, who used that source but not Ptolemy, gives Mazaeus’ 
command also.’ Arrian, i.e. Ptolemy, also omits the honour with 
which Alexander at Babylon received Mazaeus,” the man who had come 
near defeating him. It is one of the worst lacunas in Arrian’s book; his 
narrative supplies no reason for Alexander’s attitude to Mazaeus later 
or for Bessus’ revolt, and our debt to Curtius is considerable. 

Curtius also helps to explain the fight on Alexander’s right flank 
(Arr. 11, 13, 2 sgq.). In Arrian the battle opens with tos mpotetay- 
Uévous TOU eùwvúpouv, that is, the Saca horse and the 1,000 Bactrians 
brigaded with them, riding round Alexander’s right flank and attacking 
the flanking column; Menidas with his mercenary horse meets but 
cannot hold them; Alexander sends in the Paeonians and Cleander’s 
mercenaries (infantry), who check them for the moment; Bessus in 
reply sends in all the rest of the Bactrians.3 The Sacas, thus reinforced, 
break through into Alexander’s ‘té&€is’ (111, 13, 4); Alexander suffers 
heavy loss (1rAeloves) but finally ‘the Macedonians’ drive them out of 
the t&€is;4 Curtius, who has an abbreviated version of Ptolemy here, 
may be right in saying that Alexander felt nervous (Iv, 15, 13). At 
this point both Arrian and Curtius break off to describe the abortive 
charge of the chariots; this must therefore be Ptolemy’s order, and it 
shows that the charge of the chariots was timed to take advantage of 
the temporary success of the Sacas and Bactrians and to drive it home. 
The question here is the meaning of ‘the té&€1s’; it could mean 
Alexander’s formation generally, i.e. that the Sacas broke through the 
flanking column and got in on the rear of the Companions, or it could 
mean that they broke into the ranks of the Companions. The second 
meaning is the correct one; had they broken through the flanking 
column further to the rear, they must have encountered the lancers, 


I XVII, 59, §; 60, 5, Ó TOU Se€ioU Képatos thyoupevos. 

2 Given by Curtius alone, v, 1, 17. Not in Diodorus. 

3 Arr. 111, 13, 4, Baxtpior of GAAor. 

4 Id. 111, 13, 4, Eabouv èk ts Tagews. Therefore they had got in. 
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while just afterwards the lancers appear as an intact force; also ‘the 
Macedonians’ who drove the Sacas out of the ta&€1s were the Com- 
panions, there being no other Macedonians at all on that flank.’ There 
is also a discrepancy between Arrian and Curtius about the Bactrians; 
after the check to the Sacas administered by the Paeonians and Cleander’s 
force, Arrian says that Bessus sent in all the rest of the Bactrians, oi 
&AAo1, as we have seen, while Curtius’ narrative implies that it was only 
part. Both writers agree that, following on the charge of the chariots, 
Alexander sent Aretes and the lancers against the Sacas, and both agree 
that the Saca-Bactrian column was ‘frightened’ of them,” which means 
that the lancers gained a good deal of ground; it is clear from Arrian’s 
fuller narrative (Curtius does not give the Saca break-in) that the 
lancers were sent against them after the Companions had driven them 
out of the té&€is and while they were still in confusion. Aretes in turn 
was driven back, says Curtius, by the Bactrians (1v, 15, 20); this is a 
mistake, for it implies that Bessus had still some Bactrians under his 
hand, while in fact all had been sent in previously. Curtius’ various 
confusions about the Bactrians in his account are not worth unravelling; 
but the point is that a few lines on (1v, 15, 19 and 21) he calls the men 
who checked Aretes Persians, and that is certainly correct; the Persians 
were on the right of the Bactrians in the line, Arr. 111, 11, 3. Arrian 
omits the checking of Aretes, but shows that something has been 
omitted by his statement (111, 14, 2) that those horsemen who went to 
the help of the force which was encircling Alexander’s right wing left 
a gap (tò Siéyov) in Darius’ line; the horsemen he alludes to are 
Curtius’ Persians, who also left a gap in the line (rarior acies). What 
happened, then, was that, the Bactrians being all in, Aretes was checked 
and driven back by an attack from the next force in the line, the Persian 
horse. Arrian’s allusion is correct, but would not be comprehensible 
without Curtius, garbled as he is. 

Curtius supplies one more omission in Arrian about the fight on the 
flank. There was still in Alexander’s flanking column one very im- 
portant force whom Arrian does not mention again, the Agrianians. 
Curtius Iv, 15, 21 shows that it was the Agrianians who in turn checked 
the successful Persian horse.3 The battle on the flank then was an 


1 The lancers were not Macedonians (App. 1, 1v, p. 157). And in any case 
they were not yet engaged. 

2 Arr. 11, 14, 3, EpoPhOnoav; Curt. 1v, 15, 18, ‘territis’. It presumably 
means that they were more or less in confusion. 

3 Curtius here makes the Agrianians cavalry. He knew well enough they 
were light-armed infantry, VIII, 14, 24, and often; so he must have mis- 
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indeterminate affair, swaying to and fro, and still undecided when the 
decision had fallen elsewhere; hence the Bactrian cavalry, when the 
battle was over, were able to get away as a unit in good order (Arr. 111, 
16, 1, OS TÓTE Èv TH UdyT Euveráxðnoav), and Bessus could claim that 
he personally had not been defeated. 

The rest is plain sailing. On the left, Mazaeus’ cavalry drove in or 
broke through the weak flanking column, had the Thessalians in bad 
trouble, and was able to attack from the flank and immobilise the two 
nearest battalions of the phalanx, whereon the Persian Guard, followed 
by the Parthians and Indians, charged through the phalanx from front 
to rear, cutting those two battalions off from the rest; but the steadiness 
of the phalanx and Darius’ foolish order to his Guard (post) prevented 
Mazaeus from developing his success quickly enough. For Alexander 
had got the Companions free of the mélée on the right flank in time, 
though possibly only just in time; and his charge, which must have 
been beautifully calculated, broke the Persian line in time, though 
again perhaps only just in time. He had taken a chance on his left 
flank, believing that he could decide the battle before it gave way; 
and he had done so. But the honours he paid to Mazaeus suggest 
that it was a near-run thing, much nearer than the Ptolemy-Arrian 
account lets us see. What one does not know is how the charge of 
the Persian Guard was so well synchronised with Mazaeus’ success on 
the flank. 

As to that charge, Arrian nowhere says that it was the Guard; he 
only says, 111, 14, 5, ‘some of the Persian horse’. But as all the rest of 
the Persian horse proper were on Darius’ left next the Bactrians and 
were otherwise engaged, and as the Guard was with Darius (Arr. 111, 
11, 6), and as of the troops who followed them in this charge the Indians 
were with Darius and the Parthians (Parthava) were further to his 
right (111,11 4), and as the charge hit Alexander’s left wing pretty far 
to his left, no other body of horse but the Guard is possible.’ Arrian 
does not say why the Guard, after cutting the phalanx in half, did not 
take it in rear, as Hannibal’s heavy cavalry was to take the legions in 
rear at Cannae, but just rode on to the camp. Again Curtius explains 
(see further § G, p. 110): the ‘mercenaries’ source’ knew that Darius 


understood something in Ptolemy’s text, and put it down in the careless 
way he had with things he considered unessential. Now Arrian, 111, 12, 2, 
describing Alexander’s flanking column, says éxduevor tis BaciArKijs fAns 
tay ’Aypidve ttáxðnoav ol fuloees; and if this be what Ptolemy wrote, 
Curtius may have read it as ‘the Royal squadron of the Agrianians’. 
I do not say he did so read it. I Ill, 15, 1 also implies this. 
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had ordered the Guard to rescue his family," and they threw away the 
best chance of the day from a mistaken sense of loyalty to their worthless 
king. One hopes that the story of Sisygambis refusing to return to 
Darius may be true. 

How Alexander, when Parmenion’s appeal for help reached him, cut 
the Persian Guard off from retreat is in Arrian left obscure; but as he 
could not ride across the front of the charging phalanx, he must have 
ridden right round the rear of his own army. Ptolemy-Arrian’s 
description (111, 15, 2) of the desperate fight between the Companions 
and the Guard could not be bettered (Ptolemy presumably was in it); 
it is the more notable that he says that the Persians, who may have been 
outnumbered,’ broke through the Companions,} not away from them; 
for the second time in the battle the Companions had substantial losses.4 
No wonder Alexander rated Persians highly. 

Whether Alexander was actually outnumbered in this battle cannot 
possibly be determined. The figures for Persian armies in the Alexander- 
historians, except some of those for particular formations, are worthless ; 
analogies from Parthian armies contain far too many unknown factors 
to be of any use. Our certainties are, that the Saca-Bactrian column on 
the Persian left, on which so much depended, only numbered 2,000 
men; that Alexander decided the battle by the charge of some 2,000 
horse; and that the other great charge of the day, that of the Persian 
Guard, was made by 1,000 horse, with perhaps a similar number 
following them. These things do not agree with any very great 
numbers for the Persian cavalry, though they must have out- 
numbered Alexander’s 7,000 horse. But Alexander had, all told, 
47,000 fighting men, all useful; it is not very likely that the Persians 
had so many. They probably outnumbered Alexander on a count 
of heads, as Diodorus and Curtius assume; but many of the heads 
belonged to undisciplined hill tribesmen, brave and efficient, no 


1 Curt. Iv, 14, 22 gives Darius’ order, in a speech; I have noticed elsewhere 
(§ G, p. 94) Curtius’ habit of inserting into speeches bits of real informa- 
tion which should normally have come in the narrative. Darius’ order 
must be from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, for Diodorus xvIII, 59, 7, though 
he attributes the capture of Alexander’s camp to the Sacas, says that the 
aim of the capture was to free the female prisoners (see § F, p. 74). 

2 The Guard alone were heavily outnumbered; but the strength of the 
Parthian and Indian horse who followed them is unknown. 

3 Arr. 11, 15, 3, 5te€érrecov Sià tæv du’ "AAEavBpov. 

4 What they were may depend on the number of reinforcements sub- 
sequently received at Susa, which is unknown; one cannot trust Diodorus’ 
soo (XVII, 65, 1). See generally App. 1, Iv, p. 159 N. I. 
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doubt, in their own mountain warfare, but of little use against trained 
troops on the flat. 

The latest examination of the greund’ follows Herzfeld’s suggestion 
in identifying Gaugamela, where Darius’ camp was, with the mound 
Tel Gomel on the Khazir river, and puts the battle near Keramlais on 
the plain between the Tigris and the Khazir south of the old route from 
Nineveh to Arbela (Erbil), where Droysen put it, though he thought 
that Keramlais was Gaugamela. This cannot be wrong; consequently 
the distances in Arrian between the battlefield and Arbela must be 
discarded. The real distance from Erbil to Tel GGmel is barely 30 miles, 
with perhaps another 6 to Keramlais; but Arrian gives the distance, in 
one place to the Khazir (111, 8, 7) and in another for Alexander’s pursuit 
from the battlefield to Arbela (111, 15, 5), as Goo stades (either 75 or 
56 miles). Elsewhere he does give a variant for Alexander’s pursuit, 
500 stades (v1, 11, 5), which if the bematists’ stade be taken would 
reduce it to slightly under 47 miles; but that is still too great a variation 
from the real distance, some 35 miles, to be upheld, even if large 
allowance be made for deviations. It is evident that we do not possess 
the bematists’ figures; and as neither Ptolemy nor Aristobulus gave the 
distance (v1, 11, 5), Arrian has fallen back on quite inaccurate stories.” 
A pursuit of 35 miles, after such a battle, would be strenuous enough 
for the horses; and in fact, between battle and pursuit, the Companions 
alone lost 500 horses (111, 15, 6). 

One point emerges from the two cavalry charges at Gaugamela. 
Both were successful in cutting through the enemy line by taking 
advantage of gaps; and the charge of the Persian Guard, looking at the 
nature of the opposition, may have been the greater feat of arms of the 
two. But whereas the Persian line broke, Alexander’s did not, which 
illustrates the enormous advantage to cavalry in ancient warfare of 
having a background of perfectly steady infantry.3 Alexander of course 
was helped by Darius’ flight, and those who will may call it part of his 
luck that his opposite number was an inefficient coward. But it may be 
doubted whether even the most efficient and determined of generals, 
in Darius’ place, though he might have broken Alexander’s personal 
charge with his 15 elephants, could, with his scarcity of good infantry, 
have held up the battalions of the phalanx who followed him long 


1 Sir A. Stein, Geog. Journal, c, 1942, p. 155, with map. 

2 The figure of 600 stades may belong to the incompetent but widely 
circulated account (p. 182 ante) which can be traced in Diodorus, Curtius, 
and Plutarch. 


3 Cf. Tarn, Hellenistic Miltary Developments, p. 64. 
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enough to enable Mazaeus to develop his success, unless, like Cyrus at 
Cunaxa, Alexander had been killed. But then an efficient general, with 
the warning of Issus before him, would never have fought a pitched 
battle like Gaugamela; he could have found a better use for his splendid 
cavalry. 


6. THE BATTLE OF THE HYDASPES 


(All references are to Arrian unless otherwise stated) 


There are certain difficulties in Arrian’s text relating to this battle; 
evidently he himself did not always understand it clearly. 

(1) How many battalions of the phalanx actually fought against the 
elephants? This battle gives the. conclusive proof that after Bactra the 
phalanx was raised to seven battalions (see App. 1, 11, pp. 142, 147) and 
all were present at the battle. Four offer no difficulty. Two, those of 
Cleitus the White and (formerly) of Coenus, the latter now com- 
manded by Antigenes, crossed with Alexander’ 150 stades upstream 
above his and Porus’ camps,” and were in the battle. Two others, those 
of Polyperchon and Alcetas, were left with Craterus in the camp and 
under his command, facing Porus’ camp (v, 11, 3), and were not in the 
battle. The other three, those of Meleager, Attalus, and Gorgias, were 
left on the bank èv péow, between the camp (Craterus) and Alexander’s 
crossing-place (v, 12, 1); and it is these three which require explanation. 
A casual reading of Arrian would lead any one to suppose that these 
three took no part in the hardest battle Alexander’s infantry ever had, 
and that two battalions only, Cleitus’ and Antigenes’, fought against 
the elephants; this cannot be right. The order given to these three 
commanders in Arrian? was to cross in turn, xaté& pépos, with their 
forces divided, SieAdvtas Tov otpatév, whenever—I will leave what 
follows for a moment. The order, so far, shows that the three battalions 
were not together, but were strung out along: the bank in different 
places, obviously to meet Porus if he tried to slip a force across the 
river between the camp and Alexander’s crossing-place, and that they 


1 Arr. V, 12, 2; on Antigenes see App. 1, II, p. 146. 

2 150 stades, V, 11, 2, could be some 184 or 133 miles, according to whether 
the Attic or the bematists’ stade be used. There is no doubt that he crossed 
upstream, though only Frontinus, 1, 4, 9, actually says so. 

V, 12, 1: Towto1s (the three commanders) Siaßalvew tapnyyéAdeto Kate 
uépos, SieAdvras tov otpatév, dtrdte Euvexouévous fSn èv tH waxy TOUS 
*IvBous TSo1ev. 


wa 
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were to cross one by one, whenever (I now complete the order)— 
whenever they should see the Indian army fully engaged. This is a flat 
contradiction of katà pépos, and cannot be right; they were to cross 
one after the other, not all at a given moment; the last part of the order 
was never given, and is due to some confusion with the real orders 
given to Craterus, set out by Arrian in minute detail just before it. 
Whether the mistake be that of Arrian or another (it cannot be 
Ptolemy’s, but could be Aristobulus’) Arrian’s narrative follows it up; 
he does not mention these three commanders again, and leaves the 
reader to suppose that they and their battalions were among the forces 
which crossed with Craterus when the battle was practically over." 
Yet in Arrian’s account of the end of the battle, v, 17, 7, before Craterus 
crossed Alexander had a large force of heavy infantry, enough to 
surround, or help to surround, the Indian cavalry and at the same time 
(the elephants having retreated) attack the Indian infantry from all 
sides; the three battalions in question must therefore have been with 
him. 

One can see what happened. After Alexander crossed, he turned 
downstream toward Porus’ position; he would thus pass in turn the 
three battalions strung out on the other bank. Each of them, as he came 
level, became useless where it was, as Porus could no longer attempt to 
cross there even if he wished to, and would cross in its turn, kat& uépos, 
and join Alexander; he had more than ample transport and would have 
sent some of his boats back for them. The ñyepóveş who crossed at 
the end with Craterus were only Polyperchon and Alcetas. This is 
what must have happened, but how Arrian’s mistake in Alexander’s 
order came about is obscure. Alexander then, as v, 17, 7 requires, had 
five battalions of the phalanx in action against the elephants, not two. 
This also happens to be common sense. 

(2) The next difficulty is the famous crux connected with Alexander’s 
battle-line as drawn up after he crossed the river for his advance towards 
Porus’ position; I give the text in a note.” It has led to some absurd 
theories about the ‘ Royal hypaspists’, who were simply the hypaspists; 
I have gone through the evidence in detail in App. 1, 11. What has 
I V, 18, 1, Kpcrtepds te kal of GAAO1 dc01 Tis oTpaTias Tis "AAcEGvEpou mi 

TH SxOn TOU ToTtayot UrroAcAetnpEvor Åyepóves Aoav.. .etépwv Kal avtol 

tov motapóv. ‘The other commanders’ were really only Polyperchon 

and Alcetas. 
2 V, 13, 4, T&v 8S trezdv trpwtous utv Tovs Urracmotas Tous PaciAiKous, 

@v yeto LéAeuxos, érréta€e ti frie: el 5è tovTos TÒ čynpa Td 


PaciAikóv- txouévous 5è TouTwY Tous GAAoUS UTracTiotds, ds txdoTols al 
fyevovian tv 1 Tote EuvéBarvov. 
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happened to Arrian’s text is simple enough (how it happened is another 
matter): the hypaspists are given twice over and the phalanx has fallen 
out. The battle-line was very much that of Issus and Gaugamela: from 
right to left, first Alexander’s own cavalry, then the hypaspists, then 
the phalanx, with the light-armed on either flank; the only difference 
is that this time, having for tactical reasons massed all his cavalry on the 
right, he had no cavalry on the left of the phalanx. In our text as it 
stands, txouévous è TouTwv is ungrammatical; it should be the singular, 
TOUTOU, as in III, 11, 9. Again, fyyevovian (the plural) has no meaning; 
for only one corps has been mentioned, the hypaspists, in which the 
battalions could rotate,’ so either it should be tyyevovia (singular) or 
something has been left out. The word éx&otois shows that some- 
thing has been left out; and that what has been left out is the phalanx 
is obvious. If we compare the official description of Alexander’s line 
at Gaugamela (111, 11, 9),? and also the description at Issus (1, 8, 3), 
there can be no doubt what Ptolemy wrote: tæv SÈ mez&v mpæTtov 
wéev émrétake TH imm TO G&ynua TO BaoidiKov Kai ToUs GAAOUs 
Umraotriotds, dv tyeito LéAeuKos, Eyouévas Sè TowTwv the battalions 
of the phalanx, as éxdéotois af tyepovion èv TH TóTe EuvéParvov, 
the word éx&orois referring to the hypaspists and the phalanx, which 
explains the plural *yyevovlai—in each formation the battalion whose 
day it was had the post of honour on the right. How the double 
description of the hypaspists got in, and how the second description 
Tous Umractiotas Tous PaoiAiKous, which is complete in itself, came 
to oust the phalanx, I do not know; it does not seem likely to have 
arisen from Arrian having inserted both of two different sources. But 
the confusion is plain enough, and so is the meaning. 

(3) Inv, 14, 1 the forces which crossed the river with Alexander are 
given as: infantry, not much short of 6,000, cavalry 5,000. The cavalry 
is correct enough for a round figure; he had four hipparchies of 1,000 
each,} 1,000 Dahae, horse-archers, and the cavalry agéma, 300 (taking 
the paper totals). The actual enumeration in v, 12, 2 gives only three 
hipparchies, that of Coenus, which played such a prominent part in the 
battle (v, 16, 3; 17, 1), being omitted, doubtless through some con- 


1 The squadrons of the Companion cavalry held the ‘yevovia in turn, 
1, 14, 6; this passage, v, 13, 4, shows that the battalions of the phalanx and 
the hypaspists did the same. It meant the post on the right, 1, 14, 1. 

2 111, 11, 9, Exdpevov tév tréwv trpdtov TO Gynua Etétaxto TÕV Utrac- 
motaév kal él toute of GANo1 Urractmiotal: tyeito St avtTdév Nixavwp 
(11, 8, 3, Ov tysito Nixa&vwp). 

3 See App. 1, Iv, for these various numbers. 
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fusion with the battalion of the phalanx (Antigenes’) still called by 
Coenus’ name; but the total agrees well enough with the facts. But by 
no possibility can the infantry be reduced to 6,000. Taking paper totals, 
Alexander had the hypaspists, 3,000; two battalions of the phalanx, 
Cleitus’ and Antigenes’ (once Coenus’), 3,000; Agrianians, probably 
1,000;" archers, at least 2,000;* and the enumeration in v, 13, 4 adds 
javelin-men, who like Coenus’ hipparchy are omitted from the enumera- 
tion in V, 12, 2; if Balacrus’ t&€is be meant, and it does not appear 
what else it could be, that is another 1,000. That makes a paper total 
of 10,000, even neglecting the possibility of a third chiliarchy of archers; 
the various formations must, looking at the enormous reinforcements 
received by Alexander at Bactra, have been at least brought up to strength, 
or thereabouts, for the invasion of India, and they cannot have been 
reduced to 6,000 in Gandhara; if he had had losses on that scale before 
reaching Taxila, he could never have reached the Beas, let alone have 
desired to go farther. No reason is apparent for Ptolemy writing down 
the figure in this way; unless it be, not Ptolemy, but some very old 
mistake in the text, no longer traceable.3 He consistently used propa- 
ganda figures over losses, writing down Alexander’s and writing up 
those of the Persians for the honour and glory of Alexander; but this 
cannot be propaganda, for it would merely have increased the honour 
and glory of his rival Seleucus by making him help to vanquish the 
elephants with far fewer men than there really were. The figure seems 
to me inexplicable. 

I have now given three mistakes, textual or substantial, in Arrian’s 
account of the preliminaries of the battle with Porus, all relating to the 
infantry. The errors are plain enough; I do not know the explanation 
of any of them. 

(4) I must now turn to the cavalry battle, of which there have been 
so many fanciful reconstructions; I gave the correct translation of 


1 Originally 1,000, Arr. 1, 6, 6. Berve 1, p. 138, cuts them down to 500, 
depending on Diodorus’ list; but this list (see App. 1, Iv, pp. 156 sqq.) 
comes from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, which, outside the Greek troops, 
often did not know Alexander’s real numbers. They cannot have been 
less than a chiliarchy, from the work they did. Berve admits that in 327 
they were 1,000 again, for the MSS. of Arr. 1v, 25, 6 give Tous ’Aypiavas 
tous xiAlous. This is, however, an impossible expression; read dvtas és 
xIAlous, as in Arr. v, 16, 4 (of the 1,000 Dahae). Geier read & y1Alous. 

2 Two chiliarchies ‘of the archers’, 1v, 24, 10, might perhaps be held to 
imply three altogether. 

3 As, for example, if some one else’s figure for the cavalry has replaced 
Ptolemy’s figure for the infantry in our text. 
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Alexander’s orders to Coenus in C.A.H. vi, p. 408, but could not add 
the necessary notes. Of older writers, the only one who took the 
trouble to translate these orders correctly was that careful scholar 
Adolf Bauer in 1898; since I wrote, U. Wilcken has also given them 
correctly;” but that did not prevent the subsequent appearance at other 
hands of the wildest of all reconstructions. I shall have to go through 
Arrian’s text. 

Porus’ battle-line was infantry covered by elephants, but only in the 
centre part; on his left his infantry extended far enough beyond the 
elephants for horse-archers to be able to attack them; he had part of 
his cavalry on either flank. Alexander’s primary problem was that he 
and his cavalry could not go near the elephants ;3 he could not help his 
infantry, save by defeating Porus’ cavalry, and to do this he had to 
draw them away from the elephants. He had all his own cavalry massed 
on his own right. In Arrian, the time-sequence of what happened is 
arranged thus. (1) v, 16, 3, Alexander sends off Coenus with orders, 
when the Indian cavalry shall charge him (Alexander), to take them in 
rear; I shall come back to this. (2) 16, 4, he sends the horse-archers to 
attack the infantry of Porus’ left, outside the elephants, presumably 
with long-range fire. (3) 16, 4, he himself begins to ride toward Porus’ 
left wing, i.e. the cavalry on Porus’ left, hoping that if he hurries he 
will catch them still in column, karà xépos, before they shall have 
deployed into line.* (4) 17, 1, meanwhile (tv TOUT, a vague expression) 


1 Festgabe für Max Bidinger, Innsbruck, 1898, p. 71. 

2 Alexander der Grosse, 1931, p. 171. 

3 Arrian has stressed the fact throughout that horses will not approach 
elephants unless trained to them: v, 10, 2; 11, 4; 15, 6; 16, 2. 

4 Arr. v, 16, 4 (latter half). Kal avrrds 5è tovs étalpous Exwv Tous Imméas 
TraptAauvev dws èri Td eVcovupov T&v BapPdpwv, karà kipas ETI TeTAPAy- 
uévois uPadrciv otroudty troioupevos, troly él páñayyos extabfivar avTtois 
thy tov. The imperfect taptAauvev must have its full force. map- 
éAcruveiv èti in the sense of ‘ride toward’ is a common usage of Xenophon’s 
(see Liddell and Scott, s.v.); this, apart from the mistake of fact in applying 
kata Képas to Porus’ left wing, shows that Arrian is not here transcribing 
Ptolemy but is writing in his own person. Another thing which shows this 
is that this is the only passage in which Arrian, instead of talking of the 
hipparchies, includes the Iranian cavalry under the term ‘Companion 
cavalry’; elsewhere they are distinguished, obviously because Ptolemy 
did so. I see no reason to suppose that those parts of Arrian’s description 
which are not from Ptolemy are from Aristobulus; it cannot be shown that 
Arrian used Aristobulus in his battle pieces. An attempt was made long 
ago by R. Schubert, RA. Mus. LVI, 1901, p. 543, to separate what he 
believed to be the Ptolemy and Aristobulus strata in the account of this 
battle; it was not a success. 
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the Indians have collected all their cavalry from everywhere (mávroðev) 
into one body (which means that Porus had brought the cavalry from 
his right wing round to his left) and the whole body charges Alexander’s 
advancing cavalry. (5) 17, 1, Coenus, as ordered, takes the Indian 
horse in rear. 

Arrian’s arrangement will not do. The horse-archers (2) were sent 
off before Coenus (1), or he would have blocked them.’ (3) is demon- 
strably wrong. The words from xarà xépas to the end of the sentence 
(p. 194n. 4) are no part of Ptolemy’s description; the /eft wing was never 
in column, as here assumed, though the right wing was, on its way 
round to the left. The words before katà xépas are correct, but they 
do not mean that Alexander charged the Indian cavalry,” for his orders 
to Coenus show that he was not going to charge, but was going to make 
the Indian cavalry charge him, to get them well away from the elephants 
and give Coenus the opportunity of taking them in rear. But if he was 
going to make the Indian cavalry, a weaker force than his own, charge 
him, they had at any rate, as we shall see, to be all massed opposite 
him before he gave Coenus his orders. The word traptAauvev then does 
not refer to charging;3 to take it in that sense would make it impossible 
to explain how Coenus, with 2,000 horse, had room to get round and 
take the Indian cavalry in rear. As to (4), one can hardly say that 
Arrian is wrong, for tv tore might mean anything; but it hardly 
suggests, as must have been the case, that Porus had already massed all 
his cavalry on his left before Alexander gave Coenus his orders.‘ 

Those orders 5 have been much misunderstood. Alexander had four 


1 U. Wilcken, op. cit. p. 171, said correctly that Alexander held Coenus 
back; but he makes him held back too long. 

2 As it has often been taken to mean, from the author of the forged letter 
in Plut. Alex. Lx to Wilcken, loc. cit. 

3 This is certain, because the word and the phrase in 16, 4 merely repeat the 
same word and phrase in 16, 2, before the orders to Coenus: ml Tò 
eUdvupov Képas Tv TroAeuicov TraprAauvev, Os TauTh ém@noduevos, ‘he 
began to ride towards the Indian left, as if he was going to charge it (but 
he was not)’. os is common enough in Arrian in this sense. 

4 Wilcken, loc. cit. makes Alexander's charge the reason why Porus brought 

his cavalry round from the right. This cannot be correct. 

16, 259. él TÒ evavupov Képas tæv troAeulov trapriAauvev, Os TavTH 

tmOnodpevos. Koivov &é miéune: d&s trl Td Se€idv, Thy Anuntplou kal Thv 

auto Exovta Inmapyiav, KeAevoas, èmeiDàv TÒ KaTa opis oTIpos Tv 

Imméwv [Sdvtes ol PadpBapor dvtitrapitrrevwor, atdov karómiv Exeobar 

aura. 

6 See ante, p. 194. Mistranslation and the forged letter have played their 
part in some modern versions; even- Alexander’s main problem, that 
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hipparchies in the battle, those of Hephaestion, Perdiccas, Coenus, and 
Demetrius, besides the agéma. He sent Coenus with two hipparchies, 
his own and Demetrius’, os émi Tò Segtóv, which is not ‘to Porus’ 
right’, as given in the forged letter of Alexander’s in Plut. Alex. Lx, but 
‘as if (he were going) towards Porus’ right’;' that is to say, he was to 
move away from Alexander leftward; the Indians might suppose that 
he was going to support the horse-archers. The order continues that, 
when the Indian cavalry should see the body of cavalry facing themselves, 
Kata ops (opas is the Indian cavalry), and should attack it, Coenus 
was to swing round (to his own right) and take them in rear; this he 
did (fully described in 17, 1 sq.). The point of the order is the word 
iSóvres; why does Alexander say ‘when the Indian cavalry shall see 
the body of my cavalry facing them’, Td kat& ap&s otipos,”? when they 
had been watching him the whole time? iSdévtes goes closely with 
otipos, and means ‘when the Indians see how small my own otigos is 
after you (Coenus) have gone’. The orders show that Alexander was 
certain that the Indian cavalry, a weaker force than his own, would 
attack him. The only way he could be certain was if he knew that he 
could make them do so. And he made them do so by showing them 
that all he had with him after sending off Coenus was the agéma and 
two hipparchies, a weaker force than their own.3 

I have alluded more than once to Alexander’s letter on the Hydaspes 
battle in Plutarch Alex. Lx as being a forgery. Kaerst long ago laid 
down the right principle, that we cannot just take the Alexander-letters 
on trust as authentic sources ;4 every letter has to be examined separately 
and has to prove its claim to be genuine. This principle has sometimes 
been neglected or challenged, but has never been shaken; and though 
many have accepted the Plutarch letter, it has only led them to wrong 


horses will not approach elephants unless trained to them, has some- 
times been neglected, in spite of the trouble Arrian took to rub it in 
(p. 194 n. 3). 

z Porus’ right, not Alexander’s; proved by the reference just before to 
Porus’ left. 

2 otigos has already been used to mean the body of cavalry with Alexander, 
V, 15, 2. 

3 Wilcken, loc. cit. understood Coenus’ orders, but has neglected the words 
wéyrrer cos émi SeEidv. His arrangement provides no inducement for the 
Indian cavalry to charge Alexander. 

4 J. Kaerst, Philologus, 11, 1892, p. 602; LVI, 1897, p. 406; so Gesch. d. 
Hellenismus, 3, p. 545-6. 

5 E.g. E. Pridik, De Alexandri Magni epistularum commercio, 1893; Th. Birt, 
Alexander der Grosse, 1924, pp. 267, 449 n. 28, 458 n. 20; Berve 1, p. 44 Nn. 2. 
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reconstructions. For though Kaerst himself only said that this letter 
was probably (wahrscheinlich) not genuine," the matter is certain. The 
earlier part of the letter, Alexander’s preparations for crossing the river, 
has been carefully done from good sources and would pass muster; but 
the statement about the actual battle shows that the writer had before 
him Alexander’s order to Coenus exactly as Arrian gives it, and mis- 
understood it exactly as so many modern scholars have done, making 
Coenus attack Porus’ right wing. Arrian’s words are Koivov &è 
méme cos étri TO Se€idv, KeAevoas K.T.A. The words of the letter are 
Koivov 5è 16 &e€16 mpooßaAciv kecoa. Only a trifling discrepancy, 
says Berve,* defending the letter. Only a wretched little Greek particle 
of two letters; but it happens to make the whole difference between sense 
and nonsense,? just as an iota once made the whole difference between 
God and man. The letter, however, has its uses. The writer was earlier, 
probably far earlier, than Arrian, and could not have read him; but he 
did read the words ws èmì Tò Se€idv, and must therefore have read 
them in Ptolemy. We thus have a valuable proof that Arrian here 
copied Ptolemy verbatim; very probably we have Alexander’s own 
words. What puzzles me, however, about this letter is why the forger 
wrote it. The forged letters of Alexander all serve some purpose, 
usually propaganda; but, so far as can be seen, this letter can never 
have been any good to anybody as propaganda for anything. 

The only other point to mention about the battle is the century-old 
controversy as to whether Alexander’s camp was at Jhelum or Jalalpur; 
the best and most recent exposition of the Jhelum theory is that of 
B. Breloer,4 while more recently the late Sir A. Stein has made a strong 
case for Jalalpur.5 No one who has not studied the ground at first hand 
can presume to offer an opinion, save on one point. Arrian refers to a 
‘notable’ bend in the river® at the promontory from which Alexander 
started to cross, several miles upstream from his camp; this suits 


— 


Gesch. d. Hellenismus, 13, p. 458 n. 1. 

2 Berve 1, p. 44 n. 2, ‘nur ganz geringe Diskrepanzen’. So Birt, op. cit. 

pP- 449 n. 28, ‘geringfügig’. 

Because (a) there was no cavalry on Porus’ right to attack, and (6) Coenus 

could neither ride along the front of the elephant line nor attack it. 

4 B. Breloer, Alexander's Kampf gegen Poros, 1933, who also criticises 
Stein’s article in the Geographical Journal (see n. 5). 

5 Sir A. Stein, Geog. J. LXXX, 1932, p. 32; amplified in Archaeolog. Recon- 
naissances in North-Western India and South-Eastern Iran, 1937, in which 
he in turn criticises Breloer. 

Ó V, II, 1, &xpa fv dvéyouoa Ts SyOns Tod ‘Yödomou, iva érréxaptrrev ò 

TroTapos Adyou aEiws. 


wo 
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Jhelum, but will not suit Jalalpur; on Stein’s map the bend is very slight 
and certainly not ‘notable’. I asked him if there was any chance, from 
the nature of the ground, of the river having radically altered its course 
at this point; he said ‘No’. The question, however, will never be settled 
till the site of Bucephala be located and identified by excavation; the 
chances of this being done are probably small. 


1 The evidence is conclusive that Bucephala stood on the east side of the 
river, and not, as so often stated, on the west side; see App. 8, 1, pp. 236 59. 


Appendices 7-8: CITIES 


7. ALEXANDER AND THE GREEK CITIES 
OF ASIA MINOR 


Alexander did restore freedom to the Greek cities of Asia Minor 

and that they became his free allies; and the dominant opinion 
was that he united them to the League of Corinth. Of recent years both 
these beliefs have been strongly attacked. The two questions must not 
be mixed up; the first one is far the more important, for it involves one 
of the great principles affecting Alexander’s career, while the second is 
merely a matter of machinery. I must first, therefore, consider the main 
question: did Alexander restore their original freedom to these cities, 
or did he treat them, not as free allies, but as conquered territory, 
giving autonomy to this one or that one arbitrarily and as an act of 
grace on his part? It is the vital distinction between giving them back 
something to which they were entitled, and giving them something to 
which they had no claim but which he might sometimes give if he felt 
benevolent. I may say at once that, to me, the latter view (the new 
view) is misconceived and unsupported by evidence. 


I | ISTORIANS were once practically unanimous in believing that 


I. Tue PoLIiTICAL POSITION OF THE CITIES 


For practical purposes the new view took shape in Dr Bickermann’s 
article of 1934;" some subsequent writers seem to suppose that it settled 
the matter, and little has since been added. The article was one eminently 
fitted to attract those who did not consider it carefully; what it sought 
to prove was that Alexander treated the Greeks of Asia exactly as he 
treated conquered Asiatics and that they merely became part of his 
Empire of Asia. For were it otherwise, says the writer (pp. 352 sq.), 
there must have been a contract between Alexander and the cities; and 
he does not find one. I have found it very hard to make out when 
Bickermann is talking of the position de jure and when of the position 
de facto; but it seems to boil down to this, that actions on Alexander’s 
part which were in reality the removal of de facto hindrances to the 


1 E. Bickermann (now Bikerman), ‘Alexandre le Grand et les villes d’Asie’, 
R.E.G. XLVII, 1934, p. 346. 
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de facto enjoyment by these cities of a pre-existing freedom are repre- 
sented by Bickermannas arbitrary gifts or grants of freedom. This is the 
theory that has to be examined; but first there are some preliminary 
matters to be considered. 

The first is, that all our information comes from the years 334 and 
333 B.C., prior to the battle of Issus; and the dominant fact of these 
years, which must never be lost sight of, was simply that there was a 
war on. Alexander was attacking the Persian empire; we know that he 
conquered that empire, but że did not know it at the time; he believed 
that he could defeat the Persians, but all he Anew was that he was going 
to attack superior forces and that he could not afford to give anything 
away. All his measures of this period, therefore, were primarily war 
measures; they were taken with one eye on the war, and with regard to 
their effect on the war; they cannot be used to construct far-reaching 
theories. He himself had not as yet any definite intention of conquering 
the whole Persian empire; that came later. He crossed the Dardanelles 
as leader of the Panhellenic war against Persia which Isocrates had 
preached and Philip II had planned; two years later, after Issus, he 
stated that his reason was to punish Persia for all the wrong she had 
done to Greece, from Xerxes to Ochus;' whether he had this in mind 
at the start does not appear. But, whatever his reason, it was a necessary 
consequence of the mere fact of war that any enemies of Persia, like 
the democracies in the Greek cities of Asia Minor, must ipso facto 
become his friends. 

Now what was a Greek city? It was, from its beginning, a State, 
a State free and independent, the cities in Asia or elsewhere no less than 
those in old Greece. (I will consider presently what ‘freedom’ means.) 
How, juridically, could it lose its freedom? In no way except by its 
own act.* Certainly not by destruction by a conqueror; still less by 
occupation, physically or notionally, by a conqueror.} Three instances 
will suffice as proof—Thebes, Mantinea, Mitylene. Alexander destroyed 
Thebes, and physically the city vanished from the earth; but when 
Cassander rebuilt it and collected into it again the scattered Thebans, 


1 His letter to Darius, Arr. H, 14, 4 599. 

2 That is, if it was still a city-state. A city could be swamped by pene- 
tration by ‘barbarians’ till it ceased to be a móħsş at all and became 
an Asiatic town with perhaps a few Greeks still living in it; there are 
instances. 

3 A. Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher des Hellenismus, 1937, p. 223 n. 1, I think 
saw this, though he expressed it rather differently. This book, though it 
does not deal with Alexander, contains in Part 2, chap. 2, a good deal 
that is useful for my subject. 
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its liberty revived, and nobody had any doubt that Thebes was (except 
for being weaker) exactly in the same position as before, a free and 
independent Greek city, as its subsequent history showed. Bickermann, 
who believed that a city could lose its freedom by conquest, says that 
the freedom of the old Thebes was extinguished by Alexander;* where 
then did the freedom of the revived Thebes come from? He did not 
consider that question. It was not a gift from Cassander, as on his 
reasoning it should have been. Cassander had no power in the matter 
at all, and could not ‘give’ anything; he was not master of Boeotia or 
of any part of it; there is no evidence that it was even his ally. He merely 
persuaded the Boeotians to let him rebuild Thebes,* which involved 
their surrendering the Theban territory which they had occupied. No 
alternative explanation is possible; the freedom of the old Thebes had 
never been extinguished, but juridically still existed in its people; once 
the obstacle to the actual revival of that freedom was removed, it 
revived automatically.3 

Mantinea was conquered and broken up into villages by the 
Spartans 14 years before Leuctra, each village being under Spartan 
domination. After Leuctra, with Sparta temporarily helpless, the 
villages threw off the Spartan yoke and came together into a city 
again. The freedom of the new Mantinea was juridically that of the old 
city revived. 

Mitylene, when Alexander appeared in Asia, had exiled its oligarchs,‘ 
joined Alexander,’ become a member of the League of Corinth,® and, 
like some other coastal towns, had accepted a temporary garrison from 


1 P. 370: ‘La liberté ne s’éteint ici (cities of old Greece) que quand la cité 
cesse d’exister. Tel fut le cas des Thébains.’ 

2 Diod. xix, 54, 1, Treioas tos Boiwtous. 

3 Diodorus xx, 54, 1 (Hieronymus) says Cassander évéotnoe Thv dA; 
there was continuity. 

4 Arr. 11, 1, 4, TOUS puy&Sas Katiévat. There had, therefore, been banish- 
ments. 

5 Arr. ib. cuppaxta with Alexander and otfjAan. 

6 The otijAan, and O.G./.S. 2. A summary of this, the usual, view in Berve 1, 
pp- 245 sg. Doubts have been expressed by V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and 
the Greeks, 1938, pp. 19 sg. on the ground that the cuppa xia is (stated to 
be) an alliance with Alexander only and ngt with the League; he believes 
that the formula for joining the League was that of the orfAai at Tenedos, 
Arr. I, 2, 2, pds ’AAEGavSpov Kal tous "EAAnvas. But it is not known 
whether the tyyeuav may not have had power to make treaties in his own 
name, and it is not known if the Tenedos formula was the rule or the 
exception, or if Arrian was merely abbreviating. In any case, O.G./.S. 2 
seems to me conclusive. 
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Alexander as a protection against the Persian fleet." In 333 the Persian 
admiral Pharnabazus besieged it and compelled it to surrender on terms 
which provided that it should renounce its treaty with Alexander, 
become Darius’ ally according to the Peace of Antalcidas (merely a 
fine phrase for subjection), and recall the exiled oligarchs, the pro- 
Persian faction; he made one of these exiles, Diogenes, tyrant and re- 
imposed the tribute to Persia,” and Mitylene was no longer free de facto. 
Subsequently, how is unknown, the Athenian soldier of fortune, Chares, 
got possession of the city; Alexander’s admiral Hegelochus ‘took it 
away’ from him, and brought the city over to Alexander by agreement, 
duodoyiq,3 that is, an agreement made with the restored democracy; 
whereupon not only did the city’s freedom automatically revive, but 
also—proof of this—its membership of the League of Corinth; this is 
shown by the fact that when in 324 Alexander promulgated his decree 
for the return of the exiles, which only applied to the cities of the 
League,‘ it applied, as O.G./.S. 2 shows, to Mitylene. 

The general principle proved by these instances, though it was 
known to Alexander, is hardly noticed by Bickermann, except in the 
already quoted remark (p. 370) that Thebes’ liberty was ‘extinguished’ 
by its physical destruction; he gives no reason for this, except to quote 
(p. 370, cf. p. 357) a remark of Cyrus in Xenophon’s romance the Cyro- 
paedia that when a city was taken by force the persons (owyata) and 
property (xpńuara) of the inhabitants belonged by universal custom to 
the victor, which, even if trie, is not in point.5 What Bickermann really 


1 Arr. 11, 1, 4, ToUs Eévous tots trap’ ’AAeEdvSpou oplot karà ouupayxtav 
#kovtas. All Alexander’s garrisons in seaports at this period, while the 
Persian fleet was in being, were protective only, except at Chios, where 
someone had to stop the slaughter somehow. See p. 216. 

2 Arr. I1, 1, 4 sq. 3 Arr. III, 2, 6. 

4 Because Antipater was to be executant, Diod. xviir, 8, 4. Alexander's 

orders to Craterus when sent to take Antipater’s place, Arr. VII, 12, 4, 

which must correspond to the functions Antipater had been exercising, 

show that one of Antipater’s duties had been to ‘supervise (or “lead”, 

&EnyeloGa) the freedom of the Hellenes’, i.e. to manage the League; he 

had no authority in Asia, but he was concerned with the islands in the 

League equally with the cities of the Greek mainland; thus during Pharna- 

bazus’ activity it was Antipater’s admiral who was sent to protect the 

islands, Arr. 11, 2, 4, &s eivai Tiva Tais Te výoos puAaKry K.T.A. 

Xen. Cyr. vit, 5, 73. vduos here plainly means ‘custom’, not ‘law’, and 

‘une loi éternelle’ is not a translation of vépos...&(&Ids amı; when 

Bickermann (p. 360) talks of ‘les régles du droit grec de la guerre’, he is 

talking of a thing which never existed; ‘law’ implies a body or a person 

to legislate. I take it that ca@pata tæv v Ti 1éA€1 must here mean the 
inhabitants, though o@perra usually means slaves. 
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does is to attempt to draw a distinction, which does not exist, between 
the Greek cities in Greece and in Asia Minor. When Alexander arrived, 
the Greek cities of Asia, unlike those of Greece, were, he says (p. 353), 
not free, but were subjects of Darius III by virtue (not of conquest 
but) of a pact, the Peace of Antalcidas. He means that they were not 
free de jure; for the Peace of Antalcidas, he continues, was their ‘loi 
constitutive du droit’, which regulated ‘le statut international des 
cités grecques’. It was nothing of the kind. The Greek cities of Asia 
had never renounced their freedom, the only method by which, 
juridically, they could lose it; they were not parties, let alone consenting 
parties, to the Peace of Antalcidas. Indeed, strictly speaking, there were 
no parties to that peace; the Great King dictated terms, and Sparta 
accepted them, as did her opponents, and abandoned the Greek cities 
of Asia to Persia. Those cities did not fight, for the disparity of strength 
was too great; but the mere fact that they submitted to force majeure 
as the only alternative to ruin did nothing to alter their juridical position. 
Sparta had purported to give them away; but they were not hers to 
give. 

I turn now to the Greek conception of freedom. Freedom, to a city 
in old Greece, had meant that the city was a Sovereign State; that it was 
not subject to a foreign master, and that it had the right to manage its 
own affairs, not only internal but also external (foreign policy and war), 
without interference from anybody; and such, in theory, the conception 
of freedom remained throughout. Persian rule over a city had been an 
obstacle to a city exercising its rights, but had not impaired those 
rights de jure; consequently, when Alexander removed the obstacle, 
ie. Persian rule (which was a physical act, the expulsion of a garrison 
or what not, and was expressed as Alexander restoring the city’s 
freedom), all the free rights were still there and, with the removal of 
the obstacle, became exercisable again by the city, including the right 
to a foreign policy. A distinction was once attempted by Bruno Keil! 
between tAev@epia and atrrovopia; he argued that the former meant 
external freedom and the latter internal freedom, and that both words 
were necessary to express complete freedom and sovereignty; and that 
this was why, in formal documents like the King’s Peace, both tAevOepia 
and atrrovopla are mentioned. Wilcken strongly supported this view; 
all his instances are earlier than Alexander, and he got rid of literary 
texts which mention avtovoula alone by saying that the writers wrote 


1 Bruno Keil, Gercke-Norden, 1117, p. 318; see U. Wilcken, S.B. Berlin, 
XVIII, 1929, PP. 4 $9., ESP. p. 4 N. 2. 
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like that aus Bequemlichkeit (for convenience).’ But after Alexander 
there are so many cases of the two words, éAeu@epla and aùtovopia, 
being used as equivalent to one another and interchangeable that 
Wilcken’s view, even had it been valid for the earlier period,” was 
certainly so no longer; there are cases in city decrees,} where Bequem- 
lichkeit can have no place, and there are so many instances from those 
books of Diodorus which depend on Hieronymus of Cardia‘ that we 
can only suppose that to Hieronymus, whose authority will not be 
questioned, both words meant the same thing. Did then Alexander’s 
reign mark a change? Was there, let us ask, a change in the idea of 
Greek freedom, so that henceforth it meant internal freedom (rendered 
as awtovouia) alone? And could this be supported by the fact that the 
two words are still, very occasionally, used together in formal docu- 
ments?5 We shall see that both the actual happenings and the meaning 
of avtovouia negative any such supposition; it will follow, therefore, 
that the view of Bruno Keil and Wilcken, that éAev@epia and awto- 
vopia meant different things and that, to express complete freedom, the 
two must be conjoined, cannot be maintained ;° and it will follow further 


1 Wilcken, doc. cit. 

2 I have not investigated the earlier period, but there is certainly a case in 

Thucydides (111, 46, 5, the debate on Mitylene) of the two words being 

interchangeable. Diodotus says fv Tiva (a city) éAeUOepov kai Bla dpxouevov 

elkdTws mpòs aùrtovopiav dmooTtávTa yeipwowpeða—a city once free but 
subsequently ruled by force, which revolts to get freedom. He is meaning 

Mitylene, and to call avtovoylav here ‘the right to manage its internal 

affairs’ makes no sense; the word is used merely by variatio to avoid the 

jingle tAeUBepov—éAev@epiav in the same clause. 

Instances are O.G./.S. 228, l. 8, EAevOpav= O.G.1.S. 229, l. 10, attovo- 

lav (Smyrna, same transaction); O.G./.S. 223, ll. 22, 26, avtovopla= Ditt.3 

442, l. 14, tAevOépav (Erythrae, near to it in time). 

4 E.g. Diod. XIX, 74, 1, tAevBepotv= altovopia; 75, 4, tAevOeplav= avtovo- 

uiav; XX, 102, 1, (AeUGepow = avrrovouta, in each case in the same sentence and 

about the same transaction; XX, 45, 1, 4, 5, AevOepla twice and aùrovopia 

twice, all relating to the same transaction. See also Plut. Demetrius viii 

(from Hieronymus), where tAev@epwoovta= Tous vópous avtois Kal Thy 

Tatpiov étroSwcovTa TroArtelay, i.e. ¿Aevðepia = adtovopla and SnpoKpatia. 

Cf. Polyb. xviii, 51, 9, aùtovópous = Tis tAeuBeplas. 

Milet 123, l. 1 (official list of stephanephoroi), tAevBépa Kal aùtóvopos; 

App. Samn. 10 (proposal for treaty between Pyrrhus and Rome), éAeudtpous 

Kal avtovoyous. See p. 205 N. 1. 

6 This view has already been rejected by Berve 1, p. 229 n. 2, and by Heuss, 
op. cit. p. 221, both following a Frankfurt dissertation by F. Nolte, 1923, 
which I have not seen and only know from Wilcken’s criticism, loc. ctt.; 
I do not know therefore what arguments Nolte used to support his view, 
which accords with my own conclusion, ‘dass Autonomie allein schon 
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that, when the two words are found together in a treaty or other formal 
document, it is merely a case of the kind of tautology,’ only too well 
known to every lawyer, where expressions are duplicated or triplicated 
ex abundanti cautela. And this is common sense. 

For what does aùrtovopia mean? We sometimes get a fuller expression 
in its place. In Alexander’s order to Alcimachus (post) it is ToUs voyous 
TOUS opav (EkckoTOIs &moðoŭvai); in the treaty between Rome and 
Philip V? it is voyois xpňoða toils iios; it can be represented by 
vópois YPwpévous Tois trotpiois.3 These phrases mean al the laws 
of the city, not only some of them; a city whose avtovoyla was restored 
had the right to all its laws, as aforetime. But in many cities, probably 
in all, the laws provided for the conduct of foreign policy; they pro- 
vided who was the treaty-making organ, who could declare war, and 
so on; aùTovopía then, juridically, included external freedom, the right 
to a foreign policy; that is, (&Aev@epia and avrrovouia are the same thing. 
Besides the cases given in p. 204 nn. 4, 5, there is a passage in Polybius 
which practically identifies them;* and in the well-known formula 
aùTtóvouos &ppoUPHTos apopoAdyntos, tAeWOEpos could be substituted 
for atrévouos.5 It is worth noting, too, that Strabo xiv, 2, 5 (652) 
calls Hellenistic Rhodes ovrrévopos, not tAev@epos, and the reference to 
the Colossus shows that he is referring to a time when Rhodes was as 
independent as any monarchy. 

But the restoration by Alexander of complete freedom to a city, 
juridically speaking, might not necessarily mean that it became possible, 
in actual fact, for that city to exercise all its rights—for example, to 
make war on its neighbour, which was what foreign policy had too 
often meant to Greek cities. Even before Philip’s League of Corinth 
there had been cases of cities, certainly free—for instance some of 
den ganzen Freiheitsbegriff ausdriickt’. I do not, however, agree with his 
further conclusion that tAev@epia was only a Schlagwort (catchword, 
propaganda word). 

A passage like the proclamation of Philip V to the Eleans (Polyb. 1v, 84, 5) 
is one long tautology; so is O.G.J.S. 228,1. 5, AAeuOépav elev kal &popoAdyn- 
tov, where the former term, on any view, includes the latter. A good 
instance is Polyb. xxi, 19, 8-9, Eumenes II before the Senate after 
Magnesia says: ‘Rhodes demands the freedom, tAcuOepias, of the Greek 
cities of Asia; but if they are to be freed, tAcuOepwOerodv, it will increase 
her power and diminish mine; for the words Aev@ep{a and avtovoula will 
tear all (Greeks) away from me, not only tos tAevBepwOncoptvous but also 
those formerly my subjects.’ Here avtovopia is quite superfluous. 

2 Polyb. xvitt, 44, 2; XV, 24, 2 sq. 3 Id. 1v, 25, 7. 


4 Id. XXI, 19, 8 sq.; see n. 1, above. 
5 Id. 1v, 84, 5, edict of Philip V. 
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those in Sparta’s Peloponnesian confederacy, or some of those in the 
Boeotian confederacy—who in practice were unable to conduct a 
foreign policy of their own and had to follow that of Sparta or Thebes; 
and in Philip’s League the Greek cities had surrendered their foreign 
policy, nominally to the League, actually to Philip. In the same way, 
though Alexander restored to the Greek cities of Asia the old right 
(among other things) to a foreign policy, his mere existence and 
enormous power made it impossible in practice for cities in his sphere 
to exercise it. Cities outside his sphere, like Byzantium, Heracleia in 
Bithynia, Callatis, continued steadily to exercise theirs, and Byzan- 
tium was ultimately to destroy Callatis in the bad old way; cities in old 
Greece, once they had torn up the Covenant of the League of Corinth, 
again exercised theirs when they could, with various vicissitudes; but 
for some time no city in what had been Alexander’s sphere, except 
Rhodes, ever managed to do so. Things that lie dormant have a habit 
of looking dead; and doubtless in many cases, as regards the smaller 
cities, what came to matter to the city was not its juridical rights, but 
absence of interference with its daily life, the absence of a garrison and 
of the hated pdpos. But a thing that is only dormant is not dead, and 
the dormant juridical right to a foreign policy was kept alive by many 
things—the habit of communicating with kings by means of the city’s 
own ambassadors, everlasting boundary disputes and arbitrations with 
other cities, the examples of their kin elsewhere, in Sparta, Achaea, 
Aetolia and above all Rhodes; and after the first two or three genera- 
tions of the royal houses of Alexander’s Successors had come and gone, 
the dormant right began to come to life again in the old cities of Asia. 

Two instances may suffice. When in 246-245 B.C. Seleucus II was 
fighting for his life and crown against Ptolemy III, and the Greek cities 
of Asia were divided as to who was the rightful heir, Smyrna exercised 
as much foreign policy as any one could desire; she was much more 
than Seleucus’ ally, she was pretty nearly his Viceroy in Asia Minor, 
confirming grants of land made by his father, engaging him to make 
new grants, and making promises in his name which involved expendi- 
ture by his Treasury.’ And in 196 B.c., in the hey-day of the reign of 
Antiochus III, Miletus and Magnesia on the Maeander, instead of 
arbitrating a boundary dispute, went to war about it in the old way and 
were finally reconciled by a number of Greek cities, including several 
1 O.G.1S. 229, 11, decree of Smyrna; apart from ouppayia (l. 93), note the 

regular occurrence of verbs compounded with ouv-: cwvav€wv, ovvbi0- 

THpijoa (twice), ouvéyew, ouvteðeïtai; the decree might almost be a letter 


of one king to another. Expenditure by Seleucus’ Treasury: Il. 106, 107, 
ik PaoiA mot. 
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of the smaller cities of Asia, all just as if Antiochus II did not exist." 

What might have happened had Rome not appeared on the scene can 

only be guessed. 

One more preliminary point. Nearly all Greek cities of the time 
were, as Aristotle said of Plato’s Ideal State,” two cities, oligarchs and 
democrats, who normally lived in a state of tension; Rhodes again, 
owing to the wisdom of her oligarchic (or rather perhaps aristocratic) 
rulers—their measures to care for the people and to alleviate poverty3— 
was an exception, as came out clearly in the great siege of 304. Normally 
the bulk of a city’s population were democrats. But in Asia the 
Persians had kept oligarchies (or sometimes tyrants) in power in the 
cities, and to the people these men had become something more than 
mere oligarchs; they were quislings, pro-Persians, the friends of the 
enemy. Persian rule itself was not oppressive, but doubtless that of 
the quislings was, for they were living above a volcano; they were in 
fact Persian garrisons, and were not likely to pay any very scrupulous 
attention to the city’s laws. Freedom and oligarchy could be perfectly 
compatible, witness Rhodes again; but to the ordinary man in the 
Greek cities of Asia freedom from Persia without the abolition of the 
oligarchies would have been a mockery. 

The stage is now set, and we can turn to what Alexander did do; and 
we fortunately possess clear evidence in his own orders to Alcimachus. 
When he sent Alcimachus to take over the Greek cities of Aeolis and 
Ionia which were still under ‘the barbarians’, he ordered him to abolish 
the oligarchies, put the democrats in power, give back (c&troBotvat) to 
each city its own laws, and abolish the tribute paid to Persia.4 In fact, 
everything else would have followed automatically upon the abolition 
of the quisling governments, a simple and obvious war measure, for 
they acted in effect as Persian garrisons. We have here therefore the 
genesis of the later stock phrase aùróvopos, &ppoupntos, apopoAdyn- 
Tos, ‘own laws; no garrison; no tribute’. I have already explained that 
“own laws’ implied full freedom, external as well as internal; and 
1 Ditt.3 588. 

2 Arist. Pol. 11, 5, 1264, 24; cf. vill (v), 11, 1315 a, 31, a city generally con- 
sists of two parts. 

3 Strabo xiv, 652 sg. Perhaps Rhodes should be called an aristocracy rather 
than an oligarchy; Strabo says SnyoKndels kalmep où SruoKpaToupevor. 
But Rhodes was an exception to most rules. See Rostovtzeff in C.A.H. 
VIII, p. 634, who calls her ‘an aristocracy disguised as a democracy’. 

4 Arr. 1, 18, 2, Tas uèv dAryapy las tavtayoŭ KaTaAvelv ExéAeuce Snpokparlas 5è 
EyKabiotdvai kal Tous véyous Tous opæv Exdotors érroS0tva Kal ToUs pdpous 
dveivan Soous Tois Pappåpois &mégepov. This is the crucial passage on the 
question here being examined. 
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‘freedom’ in these cities meant to them democratic government.’ This 
suited Alexander very well; he knew that the democracies in every city 
were Persia’s enemies and therefore his friends, whether of choice or of 
necessity. But this order was not meant only for Alcimachus’ private 
ear; Alexander was laying down his policy, and consequently he must 
have issued a general proclamation in the same sense, so that in every 
city where the democrats took to self-help they would know just 
where they stood; any other course is unthinkable. It follows, at any 
rate as regards Aeolis and Ionia, that when Bickermann says (p. 359) that 
what he calls the ‘capitulation’ of the Greek cities ‘s’effectuait générale- 
ment a la merci du vainqueur’, and (p. 364) that Alexander treated the 
cities ‘non en “‘hégémon” hellénique mais en “Seigneur de l'Asie”? he 
is entirely mistaken; he does not appear to understand the position of 
the oligarchs in the cities, and it is hardly worth remarking that in 334 
and 333 Alexander was not Seigneur de |’Asie and did not claim to be.” 

I shall come back to this, but first I must emphasise the word 
àmoðoŭvaı in Alexander’s order to Alcimachus, for it is conclusive 
against Bickermann’s thesis that Alexander gave the Greek cities of Asia 
liberty as a gift, a thesis for which, as we are going to see, he produces 
no relevant evidence save a mistranslation of this word. *AtroSoUvai 
means to give back, or restore, to some one something to which he has 
a just claim, something he has once had and has lost. Greeks dis- 
tinguished it most carefully from Soŭvan, to give;3 but Bickermann does 


1 tAevOepia and Snpokparia are sometimes even linked together as two facets 
of one thing: O.G./.S. 222, l. 15; 226, l. 8; Ditt.3 409, l. 38; cf. Plut. Dem. 
VIII, cited p. 204 n. 4. 

2 He only claimed to be after Darius’ death; see Vol. 1, p. 37. The claim 
in his answer to Darius’ first letter, after Issus, Arr. 11, 14, 8, if it be a chaim— 
as otv tpo Tis "Aclas d&trcons kuplou évtos—was only put in to ensure 
that Darius would fight; but there is the usual ambiguity in Arrian’s use 
of ós, which could equally well mean ‘as being’ or ‘as if I were’. 

3 For official documents see the use of the two words in Ditt.3 292-5. But 
there is a famous instance in history, when Philip II offered to give 
Halonnesos to Athens and Athens refused to receive it unless he gave it 
back: [Demosth.] (v11) mepi ‘Adovviiaou, 2, Philip proposes to give it, 
BiSwoiw; he sees (5) that you will have the island just the same ðv Te 
AaPiite dv T’ crroAaBFTe, and (6) what does it matter to that unjust man 
uÀ TH Sixaleo dvdpati ypnoduevov dtroB0tvai úuiv GAA Swpedv SeBaoxévar? 
But to Athens the distinction was vital, as it was in Alexander’s case. 
Heuss, op. cit. pp. 217-18, collected, for another purpose, a great number of 
instances of liberation from the generation after Alexander, i.e. that of 
Ptolemy I; the verbs used—érroB (Supt, &rokaðlotny—all mean * restoring’; 
there is not a single instance of ‘giving’. Ptolemy-Arrian once has ‘give 
in connection with Greeks: 1, 19, 6, Alexander released the Milesians 
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not distinguish; he treats both words as meaning ‘to give’. On p. 363 
he puts side by side two passages in Arrian (Ptolemy), Alexander’s 
orders to Alcimachus, where the verb is &troS0tvai, and the gift (to be 
presently considered) to the Lydians of the use of their own laws, 
where the verb is @cxe," and translates both verbs by ‘rendit’. 
‘Rendre’ could be an ambiguous word, but its use in two consecutive 
sentences to translate two very different Greek words shows that 
Bickermann observed no distinction between them; and that he treated 
both as meaning ‘to give’ is shown, not only by the whole argument 
of his paper, but more precisely on p. 370, where (n. 4) he translates 
åméSosav by ‘donner’. It is to be noted that Ehrenberg (op. cit.), who 
follows Bickermann throughout on the question here discussed and 
speaks of his ‘important discovery’,* on p. 19 renders &modi5ot by 
‘given’ and on p. 11 translates Saxe by ‘gave back’. 

I might really stop here, for with this simple mistranslation the whole 
basis of Bickermann’s study has gone; but, looking at the support this 
article has attracted, it will be better to go through his other arguments 
seriatim. 

Bickermann claims (pp. 371-2) that the cities themselves acknow- 
ledged that their liberty was merely a favour of their ruler (Alexander); 
as evidence for this he adduces two inscriptions, which must be carefully 
considered. The first is a decree of Colophon, unpublished when he 
wrote in 1934;3 it was found in the American excavations of 1922 and 


Kal EAeuBepous elvan EScoxev; this is correct, for it refers only to the men who 
had fought against him and were prisoners of war, liable to be sold as 
slaves; it has nothing to do with the position of the city-state of Miletus. 
Arrian himself (and not only Ptolemy) is correct in his use of érro8{Scopr, 
see Tà peta ’AAEEavEpov, Jacoby 11, no. 156 fr. 5, úpīv &è tous tratplous 
vopous dtroBous v theuOepig troArrevery aréBwxev. (Who ùpīv were is 
unknown; Rhodes was a conjecture of Koehler’s.) 
1 Arr. 1, 17, 4, LapBiavots Sè Kal tots &AAous AuSovs Tois vópoiş Te Tols 
máa Avbdv xpijcbat wxe kal tAevOépous elvan &pñkev. 
2 V. Ehrenberg, op. cit. (English translation of an unpublished German 
original), p. 13: ‘What Alexander was giving was a privilege. . . granted 
to each city separately according to his own arbitration (read “arbitrarily” 
as on p. 51) as a favour and a gift’; so pp. 15, 34, 51. Bickermann’s ‘im- 
portant discovery’ is pp. 13 n. 1, 34n. 3. 
Bickermann (p. 371 n. 7) only said of this decree ‘signalée par Ch. Picard, 
Ephese et Claros (1923), p. 635’, where Picard refers to it as showing 
that the two cities of Colophon ‘songérent a s'entourer d'un nouveau 
rempart les unissant Pune a l’autre’. Ehrenberg, op. cit. p. 14 n. 1, Heuss, 
op. cit. (p. 200 n. 3) p. 219 n. 3, and Bengtson, Die Strategie in der 
hellenistischen Zeit, 1, p. 35 n. 3, only repeated Bickermann’s reference; on 
their dates of publication, they could probably do nothing else. 
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1925 with other inscriptions, and was published in 1935.’ It is a long 
document authorising the building of a wall; I give the preamble, 
lines 6—8, other than formal parts, in a note.” Bickermann cited part of 
this (p. 371 n. 7), from trapéSwxev to “Avtiyovos, and said, without 
discussion, that it showed that the Colophonians ‘s’apergoivent par- 
faitement que leur “autonomie” sous Alexandre. . .se fondait exclusive- 
ment sur la faveur du prince’; in other words, though he translates 
trapéScoxev correctly as ‘concédé’, he treats it as though it were é5aoxev, 
a grant, as he had treated d&réScoxev. It needs a little more care than 
that. The preamble runs ‘in order that it may be clear that the people, 
since King Alexander and (subsequently) Antigonus conceded to it 
its freedom, is jealous to safeguard in every way its ancestral repute 
(or honour), be it enacted’, etc. What were the circumstances? 
L. Robert has shown,} past any question, that the date of the decree 
must lie between Antigonus’ proclamation of freedom in 314 and his 
assumption of the crown in 307/6, probably therefore after the peace 
of 311. That means that the draftsman of the decree had his mind 
very full of Antigonus, while Alexander in 334 was rather ancient 
history. We have not the exact wording of Antigonus’ famous pro- 
clamation,$ but it applied to al Greek cities, both those who had lost 
their freedom de facto and whom he was liberating and those who had 
not; it could not therefore have talked of restoring freedom, but must 
have been so framed as to suit both classes; the Colophonian drafts- 
man in turn had to find some word to represent this and used trapé5w- 
Kev, ‘conceded’, and though it was hardly the right word far 
Alexander, Alexander was so to speak thrown in, for at any rate 
TrapéSaxev was not éwxev. There is nothing here at all about an 
arbitrary grant by Alexander; the Colophonians understood well 
enough that they were in the enjoyment of their ancestral freedom,5 
which (as I have already shown by other instances) had never been 
juridically lost. 

1 B. D. Meritt, 4./.P. LV1, 1935, p. 358- 

2 L. 6, Straws & Sñuos palvntai, meih mapéSwkev altar ’AħtEavSpos ó 
BacrAels | thy éAevOeplav kal ’Avtiyovos, katà Tavta tpdétrov prAoTipoU- 
evos Sia|guAcrTeiv Thy t&v Trpoydve Bday, &yaðñı TÚXNI K.T.A. 

3 Rev. Phil. xu, 1936, p. 158. He had not to consider the question I am 
considering. 

4 All we know is the summary of this part of the proclamation in Diod. xix, 
G1, 3: elva Bt Kal tovs “EAAnvas åmavtas thevOtpous, d&ppoupritous, 
avrrovépous. 

5 This is the ancestral 6a the people were jealous to safeguard; references 
in city decrees to fathers or ancestors always imply the idea of freedom, 
the térpios TroArtela. 
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The other inscription is the well-known letter of some Antiochus to 
Erythrae.t (Whether it be Antiochus I or II has been much disputed; 
I incline to Antiochus I, but it is not material here.) I give the relevant 
part of the text below? for easy reference; the correct translation is this 
(Antiochus speaking): ‘Since (your envoys) have shown that, in the 
reigns of Alexander and Antigonus, your city was autonomous} and 
untaxed. . .and since We see that these (i.e. Alexander and Antigonus) 
decided (or “judged”) rightly (i.e. that Erythrae was free), and since 
We ourselves wish not to be behind-hand in well-doing (towards you), 
We will help you to maintain your autonomy and We agree that you 
shall be (or “shall remain”) free of all taxes, including the Galatica.’ 
The meaning is perfectly clear throughout, except for the words 
a&poporoyntous elvar ovyywpotuev; if Erythrae was actually being 
taxed at the time of the appeal to Antiochus, they mean ‘We agree 
that you shall be tax-free’ (in future); if the city was not being taxed 
at that time, they mean ‘ We agree that you shall remain tax-free’ ;4 and 
it is not known whether Erythrae was, or was not, being taxed at the 
time. The crucial word of course is xp{vavtas, for xpiveiv was the 
regular word for a king’s decision;5 it means that, on some occasion, 
Alexander gave judgement that Erythrae was free, a very different thing 
from Bickermann’s theory that he granted freedom to this or that city 
at his own whim. It is a pity that Welles, having correctly given the 


1 O.G.LS. 223; C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period, 
1934, P. 78, no. 15, who gives all the editors and literature. 

2 LI. 21-8: Kal èmeiðh of mepi Qapawwovta Kai Mu@fiv kal Borrãv &rrépaivov 
Sidti Èri te "AAeEdvEpou Kai ’Avtiydévou avtd[vjouos ñv Kal &popoAdyntos 
À TOAIs Wydv.. .BecpoU[v]tes TowTous te Kpl[vav]tas Salos Kal avtol 
BovAduevor ut AcltrecOar tais evep[yeo]iais, thy Te avtovoyfav Upiv ouv- 
Siatnphoopuev Kal d&popo[Aoy]itous elvat ouyxwpotuev tæv Te GAAwv 
éoravtoov kal T&v els Tà Padatixd cuvayopuéveov, 

3 I am translating avtévoypos as ‘autonomous’ and not as ‘free’ lest I should 
seem to be pressing the translation in my own favour; but in fact at this 
time (whatever happened later) the word, as I see it, was indistinguishable 
from EAeUBepos, ‘free’; see ante, pp. 204 sq. and nn. 

4 An excellent case of cvyyopetv, followed by the present infinitive, meaning 
“we agree that you shall remain’, ‘shall be as before’, is Polyb. xv, 24, 2 sq. 
The Thasians agree to hand over (1apaSoGvat) their city to Philip el 
Biatnproot avtTous appouptitous, cpopodoyttous, &vemiotaðpevrtous, 
vouois xpoða Tois tSiois, i.e. if they can remain in their present position; 
his general replies ovyywpeiv tov Pacita Qacious &ppoupritous, &popoño- 
a dveTioTabpevTous, vapors xpoða Tois l8lois, using the identical 
words. 

5 Welles, op. cit. p. 83, note to 24-5, xplvew is ‘technical in the sense of a 
royal ‘“‘decision”’, with some references. 
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meaning of xpiveiv, should then have translated @ewpotivtes TowTous 
te Kplvavtas Skaiws as “since we see that their policy was just’, for 
there is much difference between a policy and a decision or judgement; 
and it is an even worse pity (for every one naturally turns to his book) 
that he should have headed this letter (p. 78) ‘Letter of Antiochus II 
to Erythrae granting the city autonomy’ when even his own translation 
shows that there is not one word from beginning to end about a grant 
of autonomy by anybody.’ 

How now does Bickermann treat this letter, which he adduces in 
support of his theory that the Greek cities acknowledged that their 
liberty was merely a favour of their ruler? The Erythraean ambassadors, 
he begins (p. 372), have told Antiochus that ‘leur ville fut autonome 
sous Alexandre et Antigone’; he omits &popoAoy7itous, and omits the 
crucial kp{vavtas passage altogether, and goes straight on ‘comme 
nous désirons n’étre pas surpassés en bienfaits, nous maintenons votre 
autonomie et vous accordons |’exemption des impôts’; this last phrase 
takes on a very different colour from the previous omission of &popo- 
Aoyt\Tous, and ‘nous maintenons’, ‘we maintain’, isa very different thing 
from ouvõiarnphoopev, ‘we will help you to maintain’. Then follows 
his conclusion: one sees that the Erythraeans perceived perfectly, like 
the Colophonians, that their ‘autonomie’, under Alexander no less than 
Antiochus, ‘se fondait exclusivement sur la faveur du prince’. There 
is not a word in the Greek text, or even in Bickermann’s version of it, to 
bear this conclusion out; the Greek text of the whole letter contradicts 
it flatly. 

I must return here for a moment to Bickermann’s ‘merci du vainqueur’ 
(p. 208 ante). He argues (p. 361) that, were it otherwise, we ought to 
hear of treaties of ouppayia made with separate cities, and we never 
do. It is true that we never do, though we hear of agreements, SuoAoy{an 
or ovv@rjKa1 ;? and Bickermann is entitled to say that the juridical position 
between Alexander and the old Greek cities of Asia was never formally 
regulated (assuming always that they did not become members of the 


1 Welles, op. cit. p. 83, note to 26, says of ouvõiarnpeiv: ‘In 1, 54-5 and 62, 
the verb is used of a new grant, and that must be the sense here.’ 1 is 
O.G.I.S. 5, Antigonus’ letter to Scepsis; the word ouvõiatnpeiv does not 
occur in it, and there is nothing in it about a new grant; some word 
(2? cuvSiapuAdaceiv) may have fallen out after ‘verb’. cuvSiarnpeiv iscommon 
enough and its meaning is not in doubt; Welles translates it correctly, in 
spite of his note. He concludes that note by saying: ‘It is as if Antiochus 
preferred to assume that autonomy had always been in the city’s possession.’ 
Antiochus did not assume; he knew it was so, and wrote accordingly. 

2 Arr. III, 2, 6, duoAoyla; 1, 26, 3, EvvOéuevor. 
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League of Corinth, see post). I agree that it was not; but why should it 
have been? Alexander did not need it; provided there were democratic 
governments in the cities they had to help him if he so desired, ouppoyia 
orno ovppayia. The cities did not need it; Alexander had given them back 
their freedom, and for his own sake he would have to take order with 
any quislings who returned, as he did. The question is immaterial to 
the main issue, whether the liberty of the cities was a gift from 
Alexander or not. I must repeat that all our information comes from 
the war years 334 and 333; the Exiles Decree of 324, an entirely new 
development, has nothing to do with the matter, and indeed no one 
has ever claimed that it had or could have;" besides, it only concerned 
the League cities. In the years 334 and 333 Alexander was not thinking 
about the juridical position but about the practical one. A state of 
things was coming into being in Asia Minor which was entirely without 
precedent; the position was fluid, and outside the known constitutional 
forms. Alexander on the one hand was feeling his way, as he always did, 
taking each question as it arose, and on the other was occupied with 
two overriding military problems: he wanted to get on as quickly as 
possible to meet Darius, and he had to deal with a quite active Persian 
fleet operating on his communications, a fleet which he could not meet 
at sea. Both these problems would be solved if the Greek cities became 
free, that is, if his friends the democrats came into power; it would start 
the break-up of the Persian fleet,” as it did, and would safeguard his 
rear against the quislings who depended on that fleet. (He had some 
luck, for he could not guess that Darius would help to hamstring his 
own fleet by recalling the troops on board; at the same time it was the 
speed of his advance which compelled Darius to take that step.) Many 
cities freed themselves from their oligarchs or garrisons,} though 
Alexander sometimes put the democrats in power by force, or a show 
of force, as at Mitylene and Chios; but it is clear that where force was 
used it was to turn out the oligarchs, virtually Persian garrisons, where 
the democrats could not do it themselves; the one exception is Miletus, 
held by Darius’ mercenaries, who made the citizens fight.4 But this 
was not treating the cities ‘en Seigneur de |’Asie’. 

It is not known what the powers of the Hegemon of the League 


1 Discussed at length by A. Heuss, Hermes, LXXII, 1938, pp. 134-41. 

2 Arr. 1, 20, 1; see further Vol. 1, p. 19. 

3 Ehrenberg, op. cit. p. 11, says that ‘most of the Greek cities surrendered 
to Alexander only when no other chance was left’. What this statement 
means I do not know. 

4 Perhaps unwillingly: Glaucippus attempted a compromise, Arr. I, 19, 1. 
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of Corinth were in wartime; but (quite apart from any question 
whether Alexander was otpatnyos aùtokpárwp or not) they must have 
included every power necessary for the successful prosecution .of a 
war—Philip could be trusted to see to that—and if Alexander had to 
use force, which could only happen where the oligarchs were still, or were 
again, in control, he could undoubtedly do so as Hegemon of the League; 
for it cannot be supposed that either Philip or Alexander would have 
sanctioned in the League Covenant any such restriction on the military 
powers of the Hegemon (i.e. himself) as would compel him to leave 
in his rear a walled city, probably with a harbour, controlled by partisans 
of Persia. We have seen that the absence of separate treaties of alliance 
between Alexander and the democracies in the Greek cities of Asia 
made no difference to the actual position, which was all that Alexander 
cared about; what is not known is whether he himself personally 
desired that the Greek cities should be free. It is possible enough," 
and he would certainly regard their freedom as good propaganda for 
Greece itself; but his primary reason can only have been the war 
motive which I have outlined above. It cannot be supposed that, as 
yet, he had in mind any of those ideas of human brotherhood which 
distinguished his last years; these can only have grown gradually as he 
matured and gained greater knowledge and experience of his world. 

I have said that the cities, when free, had to aid him. A city which, 
by its geographical position, was involved in a war between Macedonia 
and Persia could only remain neutral if it were strong enough to with- 
stand the inevitable attack from one side or the other;* and that no city 
was strong enough to do, not even Rhodes. Rhodes enforced her 
neutrality against Antigonus in 304; it is very doubtful if she could have 
done so against Alexander. But it is worth considering the confused 
story of what did happen to Rhodes, the key to the Aegean, the vital 
station which might keep asunder the Greek and the Phoenician-Cyprian 
halves of the Persian fleet. It has been supposed that she remained anti- 


Diodorus (xvi, 24, 1), after praising Alexander's giAavOpwria and 
evepyeo(a towards the Greek cities of Asia, says that he had begun the war 
against Persia in order to free the Greeks, tpoceiAgyov St Tis TOv 
‘EAAtvoov bAeubepmoews Evexa Tov Trpds Tlépoas móñepov étravipntar. The 
statement is Diodorus’ own, taken from xvi, 91, 2, where Philip, after 
sending Attalus and Parmenion on in advance to Asia Minor, orders them 
to free the Greek cities. This might be true of Philip, as the business of his 
advance force was to secure bridgeheads; but Diodorus’ statement cannot 
be true of Alexander. 

2 One Greek phrase for neutrality, of 51% péoou or & tot pécou, well ex- 
presses the idea of being liable to be shot at by both sides. 
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Macedonian till after Issus," which is impossible (post). Certainly the 
island is not mentioned in the tradition till after Issus: when the Persian 
fleet broke up, she sent ten ships to aid Alexander against Tyre.” But 
she had accepted Alexander’s garrison; I say ‘accepted’, for had there 
been fighting, some trace of it must have survived in the tradition, 
owing to the great importance of the island. But the garrisons Alexander 
left in the maritime towns were only for protection against the Persian 
fleet, and so Rhodes must have received her garrison when the other 
maritime cities did, that is, while the Persian fleet was still in being and 
active, though there is no information on the point. But the extra- 
ordinary thing is that, so far as is known, Rhodes retained her oligarchic 
government, the only oligarchy left; it differed greatly from other 
oligarchies, as I have mentioned, and Alexander must have recognised 
the fact. It means that Rhodes can never have been anti-Macedonian 
or assisted Persia; and though Curtius is doubtless right in saying that 
Rhodes did not actively join Alexander and give him the use of her 
harbour till the Persian fleet had broken up,} she must in the earlier 
period have acted with sufficient correctness to convince Alexander 
that there was no question of any hostility to him. In 331, after the 
Persian fleet had broken up, Alexander withdrew the garrison from 
Rhodes at the same time as that from Chios;4 and the later story, already 
known to Diodorus (xx, 81, 3), that he deposited his (supposed) will 
at Rhodes for safe custody, though untrue, points to known good 
relations between Alexander and the city such as Diodorus describes, 
for otherwise the legend could not have selected Rhodes. The same 
thing is shown by Plutarch’s story5 that the cloak which Alexander 
wore at Gaugamela over his armour, and which he always did wear in 


1 Berve 1, 247 s4., followed by Ehrenberg, op. cit. p. 18. 

2 Arr. II, 20, 2. 3 Curt. Iv, 5, 9, after the fall of Tyre. 

4 Curt. Iv, 5, 9. Curtius’ detailed statement, 1v, 8, 12, that the garrisons of 
Chios and Rhodes were withdrawn in 331 must be correct; it presumably 
comes from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, and, in fact, they were no longer 
needed. Some, however, have followed Diodorus, xviii, 8, 1, who says the 
Rhodians expelled their garrison soon after Alexander’s death. He, how- 
ever, only has a one-line statement, sandwiched in between the connected 
events of Peithon’s victory over the mutineers in the Farther East and the 
Lamian war; it is brought in à propos of nothing at all, and may well be a 
later insertion; if it be Diodorus’ own statement, it may suggest that book 
xviii, like xvi (§ F, p. 80 n. 1), never had a final revision. The statement 
cannot be true, because Harpalus’ confidential slave fled to Rhodes 
(Paus. 11, 33, 4), which shows that, towards the end of Alexander’s life, 
Rhodes was not in his hands, despite the mention of Philoxenus (post). 

5 Alex. XXXII, coPapwtepov Ti tpyaota. 
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battle, was a gift from the city of Rhodes; it was of very special 
workmanship, the maker being named. The belief of some writers that 
Rhodes was subject to an official of Alexander’s, Philoxenus, is a mere 
mistake, unsupported by evidence and due to their misunderstanding 
of Philoxenus’ position (see App. 3). 

Rhodes then, as so often, seems to have occupied a somewhat 
special position. As to Alexander’s relations with another city, Chios, 
on which so much has been written, there is no need for me to examine 
them here, for the central fact is simple: Chios was almost in a state of 
anarchy, with the two factions slaughtering each other, and Alexander, 
as any other decent man would have done, intervened to stop the horror 
without waiting to inquire if he was legally entitled to do so. It has no 
bearing at all on Alexander’s position with regard to the Greek cities 
generally, any more than has his action at Ephesus, where he had 
stopped his friends from murdering their opponents." 

I must now consider that part of Bickermann’s theory on which he lays 
so much stress, that Alexander treated the Greek cities like conquered 
Asiatics; and here I must first return for a moment to Sardis and the 
Lydians. Arrian (Ptolemy) says that Alexander gave, é5coxe, to 
Sardis and the Lydians generally the right to use the ancient véyuo of 
the Lydians, and set them free (i.e. from Persian rule).? Lydians had 
never been ‘free’, in the Greek sense; so far as Greeks knew, they had 
always been under the despotic rule of some king, most recently that of 
the kings of Persia, and with Persia’s rule removed they automatically 
became subject to Persia’s conqueror; their position was entirely 
different from that of a Greek city-state. Consequently, anything that 
Alexander did for them, or for any Asiatics, really was a gift, an act of 
grace, as Ptolemy quite correctly says, and whatever he gave them he 
could give on his own terms; he -did in fact garrison the all-but-im- 
pregnable Sardis and appointed a satrap of Lydia, though that satrap 
had to take account of native vouo1. (In fact, every satrap who desired to 
govern decently must have done the same thing.) Bickermann (p. 363) 
put together this passage and Alexander’s order to Alcimachus, already 
considered, and by means of the mistranslation which I have examined 
made these two totally different statements mean the same thing; and 
on this fundamentally wrong foundation he built up the theory, not 
merely that any liberty which the Greek cities had was a gift, an act of 


1 Arr. 1, 17, 11 sqq]. One may agree with Arrian that Alexander tv 1& tote 
evSox (per. 

2 Arr. 1, 17, 4, set out p. 209 n. 1. I suppose vópoi does mean ‘laws’ here 
(king’s rescripts); but it would probably include ‘customs’. 
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grace, from Alexander (this has already been examined), but that 
Alexander treated Greeks and Asiatics alike, that is, that he treated 
Greeks like conquered Asiatics, as part of his Asiatic empire. To him, 
every city that joined Alexander was ‘conquered’. Of this I have said 
enough already; it remains to look at the reasons adduced for saying 
that Alexander treated Greeks like Asiatics. 

The first is that, in Asia, Alexander destroyed some Greek cities. 
Before looking at the three alleged cases, it may be well to ask, supposing 
this were true, how would it show that Alexander treated Greeks like 
Asiatics? Greek cities had often enough destroyed other Greek cities: 
Thebes had destroyed Plataea and Orchomenus, Sparta had destroyed 
Mantinea as a city, Croton had wiped out Sybaris; were they treating 
the cities they destroyed as part of their ‘empire’? What they were 
really doing was carrying the barbarous customs of Greek warfare one 
step further, a step which always aroused popular feeling. If Alexander’s 
destruction of Thebes was not treating Greeks like Asiatics, how could 
the (supposed) destruction of Halicarnassus be that, seeing that both 
were due to the same cause, very desperate resistance? But I had better 
look now at Bickermann’s three instances (p. 360), Halicarnassus, 
Gryneion, Lampsacus. 

Two questions can be asked about Halicarnassus: what does its 
‘destruction’ mean, and what sort of a city was it? I have shown else- 
where (§ F, p. 73) that we possess two authoritative accounts of the 
siege, that of Arrian (Ptolemy) from the point of view of the besiegers 
and that of Diodorus (the ‘ mercenaries’ source’) from the point of view of 
the besieged, which supplement each other; the ‘besieged’ were Darius’ 
garrison, i.e. the Persian satrap Orontobates with his troops and Memnon 
with some of Darius’ Greek mercenaries; it does not appear that the 
townspeople, Greek or Carian, were resisting Alexander. Arrian says 
that the besieged fired the town; Alexander extinguished or tried to 
extinguish the fire," and then destroyed the town himself,? which as it 
stands is nonsense. Diodorus naturally omits the firing of the town by 
the besieged, and merely says that Alexander destroyed it;3 he adds that 
Alexander surrounded the citadel of Salmacis, which the Persians still 
held, with a wall and ditch, while Ptolemy adds that he left a garrison 
in the town,’ presumably to besiege Salmacis, which he could not have 
done had the town been destroyed. Clearly what happened was that 
the garrison tried to destroy the town and Alexander prevented it, but 
cleared a space round Salmacis for his siege works. The ‘destruction’ 


t Arr. 1, 23, 3 599. 2 Íb. 23, 6, ts ESaqos KaTacKkdyas. 
3 Diod. xvii, 27, 6. 4 Arr. I, 23, 6, pudakty tyKataArtrey. 
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of Halicarnassus was then at most a very partial affair, largely due to the 
Persian garrison; Alexander did zor sell any of the inhabitants, who had 
not been fighting against him, and the Mausoleum remained to be one 
of the seven wonders of the Hellenistic world. 

But what sort of a ‘Greek’ city was this Halicarnassus, in any case? 
Its Anatolian name shows that, when Greeks first settled there, they 
settled in what was already an Anatolian (in this case Carian) town, as 
they did in Miletus, Ephesus, and many other places on the seaboard of 
Asia Minor. At first the Greeks got the upper hand, and the city ranked 
as one of the six cities of the Dorian Hexapolis, from which, however, it 
was expelled before Herodotus’ time;’ but his story that this was due 
to one man’s peculation is most improbable, and the supposition, first 
voiced by Grote, that it happened because the place was ceasing to be 
Greek and becoming Carian is certainly correct; Herodotus himself, 
though half a Carian, never lived or worked there. For by the fifth 
century, though the Greeks may have retained Greek organisation in 
their own community,” the town was really in the hands of a family of 
Carian dynasts, that of Mausolus, one of whom, the famous Artemisia, 
commanded its contingent at Salamis; if it be true that the Greek and 
Carian organisations were working side by side, the phenomenon seems 
unique,? but the Greeks were losing ground, for in 460 they revolted to 
try to recover their autonomy.’ In the fourth century the Persian 
king made a member of the Carian dynasty, Hecatomnus, satrap of the 
new Carian satrapy, and he. set up his BaofAeiov in Halicarnassus, 
though he subsequently transferred it to the religious centre of Caria, 
Mylasa;3 his son Mausolus II brought the BactAetov back to Hali- 
carnassus® and enlarged the town greatly by synoecising into it six 
very populous towns of the Leleges,? who reinforced the already 
dominant Carian element, and it became the satrapal seat of Mausolus’ 
dynasty.® There is, I think, no certain case, and only one possible one,? 
of a native BactAeiov being set up in a Greek or Greek-controlled city; 
and though Halicarnassus in Alexander’s time probably still contained 


1 Herod. 1, 144. 

2 This depends on Michel 451. It seems a curious sort of organisation. 

3 See Swoboda, Sraatsaltertimer, p. 90 (in Hermann’s Lehrbuch®), again from 
Michel 451. 

4 Birchner, ‘Halikarnassos’ in PW. 5 Strabo xiv, 7, 23 (659). 

6 Diod. xv, 90; Vitruv. 11, 8, 11. 

7 Strabo xini, 1, 59 (611), evavEpnodvtwy. 8 Strabo ib. 

9 The earlier Parthian kings seem for a time to have made Hecatompylos 
their capital, but whether it was Seleucus’ foundation or the older Median 
town seems uncertain. 
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a Greek element, it was essentially a Carian town. What happened 
after him is not material here. 

Halicarnassus then does nothing to prove Bickermann’s case. His 
second instance, Gryneion (p. 360), does even less. He says that the 
people of Gryneion, ‘ville éolienne’, were sold as slaves like the 
Tyrians. So they apparently were; but it was done by Philip’s general 
Parmenion in his capacity as commander of Philip’s expeditionary 
force, and has nothing to do with Alexander, whether at the moment 
(we do not know) Philip was still alive or not;* Parmenion was still 
exercising his independent command, for as soon as Alexander was in 
the saddle he recalled him, for other reasons. That is decisive, and it is 
hardly necessary to consider what sort of a place Gryneion was. It had 
been a Greek tréA1s once, one of the eleven Aeolian cities of Herodotus;? 
but it is known that many Greek settlements in Aeolis failed,3 and 
Gryneion was one of the places which after Salamis Xerxes presented 
to Gongylus of Eretria.4 He must have lost it, for it subsequently 
appears as one of the numerous little places which in the Athenian 
tribute-lists of the Confederacy of Delos were assessed at 1,000 
drachmae, practically the lowest assessment known.) At the end of the 
century, when Athens’ arm weakened, Gongylus’ younger son re- 
covered it, and Xenophon found him in possession of both Myrina 
and Gryneion.® The Athenian assessment shows that in the fifth century 
Gryneion had lost whatever importance it may have had, except for its 
temple; Strabo calls it a moatxviov of Myrina,’ and Pliny refers to it as 
a ‘has-been’;?® it is difficult to suppose that, when Parmenion took it, it 
had more than a Greek nucleus. The fact that it had a famous temple of a 
pre-Hellenic Anatolian god, Graecised as Apollo, with an old (4pyatov) 


1 Diod. xvi, 7, 9. He leaves it uncertain whether Philip was actually still 
alive or not, and there is no other evidence. 

2 Herod. 1, 149. 

3 Strabo x11, 3, 6 (622). See Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der Hellenen, 1, p. 81. 

4 Xen. Hell. 11, 1, 6. 

5 These lists were conveniently collected in S.Z.G. v; see now B. D. Meritt, 
H. T. Wade-Gery, and M. F. Macgregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, 1 
(1939). The lists give no help as to whether a place was Greek, semi-Greek, 
or native; but they are conclusive for its relative importance or unimport- 
ance at the time. 

6 Xen. Hell. 11, 1, 6, cf. Anab. vit, 8, 8. Unfortunately in Hell. m, 1, 
Xenophon gives little indication of what towns in Aeolis were Greek and 
what native; he calls every inhabited place a 1éA1s indiscriminately. 

7 Strabo xın, 3, 5 (622). 

8 Pliny v, 121, ‘Fuit et Grynia’. 
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oracle, has no bearing on the matter, for the temple must have had its 
own separate organisation. 

Bickermann’s third instance is merely that Alexander meant to destroy 
Lampsacus, for which he cites Pausanias’ story,” there being no other 
evidence. The story is that the people of Lampsacus sent their fellow- 
citizen Anaximenes, the historian, to plead for them; Alexander meant to 
destroy Lampsacus and, when he found out why Anaximenes had come, 
swore that he would refuse whatever he asked, whereon Anaximenes 
said ‘Destroy Lampsacus’. Did Alexander cross the Hellespont to 
play at children’s games? The story is only one of the many fables so 
common in the Alexander-story. The form of Pausanias’ previous 
sentence implies that Lampsacus set up Anaximenes’ statue at Olympia 
in his honour as an historian; it is clear that there was nothing on the 
statue-base to say that he had once saved Lampsacus, for Pausanias 
disconnects that story from the statue. 

There is then no evidence for the statement that in Asia Alexander 
destroyed some Greek cities. Ehrenberg, however (op. cit. p. 15), who 
has adopted these stories from Bickermann to illustrate Alexander’s way 
of dealing with ‘refractory’ cities, has added a fourth case, Tralles, 
merely because, after Halicarnassus fell, Alexander is said to have sent 
his siege-train to Tralles (which had in fact joined him of itself).3 He 
was bound to send his siege-train to Tralles; it was the nearest station 
to Halicarnassus on the Royal Road which Parmenion was to follow 
with the siege- and baggage-trains while he himself with a flying column 
went southward. 

Bickermann’s second argument (p. 349) for his thesis that Alexander 
treated Greeks like Asiatics is that Greek cities were subject to Alex- 
ander’s satraps. There is no mention anywhere of such a thing, and it 
has always been supposed that they were not; and there is a piece of 
evidence which is conclusive that they were not, the case of Aspendus.* 
Aspendus was traditionally a foundation of Argos,5 astrong and populous 
place; it was a Greek city, and Alexander treated it as such, but, like 
most places in Pamphylia, it must have contained a native element; even 
in the third century it easily admitted aliens to citizenship. It also 


t Strabo xii, 3, 5 (622); for the temple see also O.G./.S. 229, 1. 85, 266,1. 18; 
Welles, Royal Correspondence, no. 57, l. 32; Jessen, ‘Gryneios’ in PW. 

2 Paus. vi, 18,2= Jacoby 11, no. 72 (Anaximenes), T. 6. The words trreAcitreto 
BE 'Avakipévns Toode és uvńunv do not mean that the story was Anaxi- 
menes’ own, and Jacoby does not include it among the fragments. 

3 Arr. 1, 18, 1. 4 Arr. 1, 26, 2-27, 4. 5 Strabo xiv, 4, 2 (667). 

6 For this inscription see A. Wilhelm, Neue Beiträge, tv, p. 61; M. Segre, 
Aegyptus, XIV, 1934, P. 253. 
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contained a pro-Persian element, and was rearing a stud of horses for 
Darius. The people made an agreement with Alexander (€uv@épevot), 
which they broke after he passed on; he returned, they submitted to 
mercy, and he punished them by putting them back into the position 
they had occupied under Persian rule: they were subjected to his satrap 
and the pdpos was reimposed. If Greek cities generally had been subject 
to his satraps, this would not have been a punishment; it would have 
been the normal course,’ and would have been done on his first visit; 
also he could not have made a ovv@1\kn with a subject city. 
Bickermann, however (p. 350), claims to find express evidence of a 
Greek city being subject to a satrap of Alexander’s in a well-known 
inscription;? he does not consider the inscription, but merely states as a 
fact that in 326/5 the Greek city of Gambreion formed part of the 
Lydian satrapy, though the most certain thing about this inscription is 
that it does not mention Gambreion, which moreover is not in Herodotus’ 
list of the Greek cities of Aeolis. As, however, the stone was found at 
Gambrei, Gambreion is probably the city in question, though there is 
no certainty; and though the Caicus valley, in which Gambreion stood, 
was more usually reckoned to the Mysian satrapy, it could have been 
at this time in the Lydian, of which Menander was satrap, for the 
boundary between the two satrapies is known to have varied at different 
times. Xenophon says that in his day Gambreion was under the rule 
of a renegade Greek, to whose father Xerxes had presented it;4 but as 
Xenophon calls every place in Aeolis, Greek or native, a mós, this 
throws no light on its quality. But if it be the town of the inscription 
in question, we must suppose that by Alexander’s day it ranked as a 
Greek téAis, as it did a century later;5 for it seems certain that the 
inscription does refer to some Greek trdéAts, whatever it was. It is a 
lease by one private person to another of a piece of land, locality un- 
known, dated in the eleventh year of Alexander, Menander being 


1 Heuss, op. cit. p. 20 n. 2, saw this obvious fact, as did Bengtson, Philol. 92, 
1937, p. 140 n. 56. It is not answered by Ehrenberg, op. cit. p. 15 n. 1. 
Subsequently, however, Bengtson in Die Strategie in der hellenistischen Zeit, 
1, 1937, p- 216, said that Alexander in his ‘last years’ put the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor under satraps, a statement copied from Bickermann. 

2 Ditt.3 302. There is a misprint in Bickermann’s references, p. 349 n. 1. 

See Ernst Meyer, Die Grenzen der hellenistischen Staaten in Kleinasien, 1925, 

PP- 2 sq., 8 sg. There may be confirmation of an extended Lydia at this 

time in Arrian 1, 17, 7: Menander’s predecessor Asander was satrap 

Aubias Kal tis GAAns Tis TOpiBdTou åpxñs; for if tis &AAns meant only 

Ionia, one would have expected the formula already used in 1, 12, 8, 

ZmiOpiBatys ó AvBlas kal "levias catpamns. 

4 Xen. Hell. 11, 1, 6. 5 Ditt.3 1219. 
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satrap and Isagoras prytanis.* Prof. Rostovtzeff showed long ago that 
it was a lease of King’s Land; and as all King’s Land belonged to 
Alexander and was under his satrap, the transaction was properly and 
completely dated by Alexander’s regnal year. But why the dating by 
Isagoras also? At a later time, the eponymous magistrate of many 
Greek cities in Asia was called prytanis, and there are at least two cases 
of this in Aeolian Greek cities just after Alexander’s death ;3 Isagoras 
then was eponymous magistrate of some Greek city, whether Gambreion 
or another. What could a Greek city have had to do with a transaction 
in King’s Land? Only one answer is possible: Gambreion must have 
been the registration centre for the district in which lay the piece of 
land leased. There is no direct evidence that the Persian empire had a 
system of land registration, though it must have had, for it could never 
have been managed without one;* and Alexander must have retained in 
substance the Persian system, as he did the Persian satraps, for he can 
have had no time in his brief life to set up a new system; that was left for 
the Seleucids to do, though there is no need to discuss here how far their 
system was the Persian system and how far modified by themselves. 

This lease, therefore, does not show that a Greek city was subject to 
Alexander’s satrap. 

Bickermann’s last reason (p. 349) is that Alexander dealt with Greek 
cities in Asia as his personal possession; the sole evidence adduced for 
this statement is the story,° given by Plutarch and Aelian, that Alexander 
offered to give to Phocion one of four cities in Asia, whichever he 
might choose. Neither writer calls them Greek cities; this addition, 
‘ces villes grecques’, is Bickermann’s own. Whether or no this story be 
an echo of Artaxerxes’ alleged gift of the revenues of certain towns to 
Themistocles (which does at least make sense, Themistocles being on 
the spot), or an echo of Xerxes’ gifts of land and towns to Demaratus 


1 BaotAevovtos ’AAcEdvEpou, Ete: EvSexcrtat, Mevávõpou catpatrevovtos, Ti 
trpuTdévios ’icaydpou. 

2 M. Rostowzew, Studien zur Gesch. des römischen Kolonats, 1910, p. 267. 

3 O.G.LS. 2,1. 37 (Mitylene), 8, l. 103 (Eresus); later in Ephesus, Colophon, 
Methymna, Teos, Temnos, Pergamum, Phocaea. Note how in the case of 
the letter of Antigonus ! to the Eresians (O.G./.S. 8, |. 103) the Eresians, 
who were not his subjects, put on their official copy their own dating, 
TIpétavis MeAlScopos, for convenience of reference. 

4 See Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist. p. 1033. 

5 W. L. Westermann, Class. Phil. xvi, 1921, p. 12; Rostovtzeff in C_A.H. 
vil, p. 167, and Seleucid Babylonia, p. 71; Tarn, Hell. Civ.?, p. 121. See 
0.G.1.S. 225. 

6 Plut. Phocion, xviii; Aelian, V.H. 1, 25. 
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of Sparta and Gongylus of Eretria," it is certainly both untrue and 
foolish, for to give a town in Asia to a citizen of Athens resident in 
Athens has not, and cannot have, any meaning; and quite apart from 
that, Alexander is never recorded to have given so much as an estate 
in Asia, however small, to any of his Macedonian friends or generals, 
let alone to a Greek, though this was done by later rulers. I propose, 
however, to examine this story; this will show that it is a demonstrably 
late invention, and will, I hope, throw even more light on Bickermann’s 
‘Greek’ cities than has already been done. 

The four towns in Plutarch’s list are Elaia, Gergithos, Kios, and 
Mylasa; Aelian substitutes Patara for Gergithos. It will be seen that 
the first three in Plutarch’s list (I have rearranged his order) belong to 
what in Achaemenid times was Mysia, while Mylasa was far away in 
Caria, and conditions in the two countries differed considerably; Carians 
easily became hellenised and intermarried with Greeks—Herodotus, 
and perhaps Themistocles,* had Carian mothers and there was plenty 
of Carian blood in Miletus—while Mysians apparently did not; the 
numerous small Greek settlements in Mysia often came to little on 
account of native pressure (Strabo xiir, 622 says there were once about 
thirty, but ‘not a few’ had died out), and after the destruction of 
Smyrna Cyme was the only one of importance. There was evidently 
more than one version of the Phocion story, and the original pre- 
sumably gave four places all together and therefore in Mysia, the name 
Mylasa having become substituted later for some other name, as e.g. 
Myrleia; but I will take Plutarch’s story as it stands. 

Exara was not Greek at all; it is not, as from its position if a Greek 
settlement it must have been, in Herodotus’ list (1, 149) of the Greek 
cities of Aeolis, and in the Athenian tribute-lists of the Confederacy of 
Delos already noticed it is more usually, though not always, referred 
to as ’EAala trap& Mupivav, which shows its unimportance; it was one 
of a number of little places, some unknown, which were assessed for 
tribute at (practically) the lowest figure, 1,000 drachmae; many of the 
towns and places, like the tribes, in these lists are not Greek, but the 
lists do not distinguish. It was practically unknown till the Attalids 
made it the port of Pergamum and began to hellenise it; their acquisition 
of the place cannot be earlier than Eumenes I (263—241),3 and its enlarge- 
ment* must, like that of Pergamum, be essentially due to Attalus I. 


1 Xen. Hell. 11, 1,6. 2 The famous epitaph, however, calls her Thracian. 

3 Ernst Meyer, op. cit. p. 97. 

4 Strabo xiii, 3, 5 (622), Aiwéva Exoucav kal vavotadpov tæv ’ATTAAKav 
Paoirtwv, 
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Like many other places when they began to become hellenised, it took 
to itself a foundation legend from the heroic world: it was founded by 
Menestheus, who led the Athenian contingent against Troy,’ and whose 
name, in compliment to Athens, thus appears at both ends of the 
Mediterranean.’ 

No polis named GERGITHOS ever existed. Herodotus (v, 22) knew 
of an Anatolian people or tribe called Gergithes, who lived in Aeolis; 
Strabo amplifies this by saying that their town, called after the Persian 
fashion al Tépy18es, ‘the Gergithes’, was in the territory of Cyme, where 
in his day there was still a place (tétros) called Gergithion.3 Prior to 
Xerxes’ reign the Gergithes went northward 4 and occupied a stretch of 
country between Ilium and Lampsacus, part of the tribe being ultimately 
in the territory of each city;5 when Xerxes went from Ilium to Abydos 
he passed on his left Rhoeteum and Dardanus and on his right the 
Gergithes.® Here they built a town, which they fortified; Xenophon 
calls it indifferently thy Pépyi0a or thy tæv Tepyi@icov tóv (Hell. 
Ill, 1, 15, 19, 22); Strabo shows it was not a 1rdéAIs, a term used indis- 
criminately by Xenophon for every inhabited place. This is where the 
tribe was in Alexander’s day; but Attalus I destroyed their town there 
(Strabo calls it a ywpfov) and moved the people to the head of the 
Caicus valley, where he settled them in a village or native town (koun) 
which became known as Gergitha.” 

Kros probably was a Greek settlement at the start, for Pliny (v, 144) 
says that Miletus founded it as an outlet for the Phrygian trade. But it 
disappointed expectations, and in the fifth century was both small and 
barbarised (which does not mean that no Greeks remained there, but 
that they had been swamped by the natives); in the Athenian tribute- 
lists it is one of the many insignificant places assessed at 1,000 drachmae, 


1 Strabo xin, 3, 5 (622). 

2 In Spain, Strabo 1m, 1, 9 (140); in South Italy, vi, 1, 10 (261). 

3 Strabo x11, 1, 19 (589). 

4 ‘Went northward’: this follows from the subsequent notes and from 
Strabo x111, 1, 19 (589), who says they came from the Gergithes of Cyme. 
As the name remained in Cyme’s territory, some part of the tribe may 
have remained behind. 

5 Ilium: 4 Pepy1@la (xwpa) in Ilium’s territory, O.G./.S. 221, 11, l. 24 (with 
Dittenberger’s note 7, which must be right)= Welles, op. cit. no. 10, l. 6. 
Lampsacus: in Strabo’s day, xini, 1, 19 (589), there was still a place, Totros, 
called Fepy{@10v in Lampsacus’ territory. Of course city territories might 
vary at different times. 

6 Herod. vi, 43. The map to ch. 11 in A. H. M. Jones, Cities of the Eastern 
Roman Provinces, 1937, puts them south of Ilium, which must be a slip. 

7 Strabo x111, 1, 70 (616). 
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and Herodotus calls it ‘Mysian Kios’,* which, as no other Kios is 


known, means that it had become a Mysian town. All through 
Alexander’s reign it was in the hands of a Persian dynast, Mithridates, 
uncle of the founder of the kingdom of Pontus, who ruled there from 
337 to 302.7 While he lived, the place was never in the Hellespontine 
(formerly Mysian) satrapy; this is shown by the fact that when in 318 
Antigonus drove out the satrap of that satrapy, Arrhidaeus, he fled 
for refuge to Kios, i.e. to Mithridates.3 Subsequently, Mithridates 
became Antigonus’ vassal,4 and the town, which he had presumably 
enlarged, in due course became hellenised and of more consequence, and 
in the usual way adopted as its founder either Heracles5 or his com- 
panion Kios;® but Alexander never had anything to do with Kios, and 
it was never his to give away, had he so wished. 

Mytasa in Caria was in the fifth century B.C. a purely Carian village, 
distinguished as a centre of the Carian religion; it had an old shrine of 
the Carian Zeus common to three tribes, Carians, Lydians, and 
Mysians, in which no other peoples participated.? In the troubles of 
the Ionian revolt, the Carians, hearing that a Persian column meant to 
attack ‘their cities’, ambushed and destroyed it under the lead of a man 
of Mylasa, showing again that Mylasa was a Carian community.® It 
never in fact even acquired a Greek foundation legend of the usual type. 
As regards the fourth century, Strabo has a good deal to say about the 
place; he calls it a kopn,’ a word he correctly uses to mean, not only a 
village, but a native town which had no polis organisation; it was the 
birthplace and seat (BaofAeiov) of the Carian satrap Hecatomnus,’° 
father of the Mausolus who transferred the BaoiAeiov to Halicarnassus." 
It has been claimed that in Mausolus’ time the larger Carian towns, at 
any rate, were ‘completely hellenised’, and in support of this a well- 
known inscription from Mylasa,"* containing three decrees ranging from 
367-366 to 353-352, has been cited as having been ‘passed in full 
constitutional form and recorded in Greek’.73 I am afraid that in fact 
these documents show the exact opposite. They reveal no trace of a 


1 Herod. v, 122, Kios ) Mucin. 

2 Diod. xx, 111, 4; see Ernst Meyer, op. cit. pp. 157 sqq. and Beloch, Gr. 
Gesch? 1V, 2, pp. 214 sq. 

3 Diod. xvi, 72, 2. 4 Diod. xx, 111, 4. 

5 Heracles xtlotns on coins. 6 Strabo xii, 4, 3 (564). 

7 Herod. 1, 171; Strabo xiv, 2, 23 (659). It had not even a town-name; it 
was Tà MuAaca. 


8 Herod. v, r21. 9 Strabo ib. 10 Strabo ib. 
tr See p. 218 ante on the incompatibility of BactAeiov and TóMs. 
12 Ditt.3 167. 13 A. H. M. Jones, op. cit. p. 30. 
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polis organisation; they record decrees, but these are dated, not by any 
city magistrate, but by the year of Artaxerxes the king, ‘ Mausolus being 
satrap’; the decrees are passed by the Mylaseans in ecclesia, but no 
proposer is named, as he must have been in a Greek decree; all the 
proper names are Carian, and, above all, a decree of the ecclesia is not 
valid until ratified by ‘the three tribes’, presumably the Carians, 
Lydians, and Mysians who shared the temple. What we really have here 
is an interesting glimpse of the developing native organisation of a 
Carian town; it is known from the case of Sardis’ that a large native 
Anatolian town had some method of holding meetings and passing 
resolutions or ‘decrees’, but the method by which such an ecclesia was 
constituted is unknown. Any one who doubts that these decrees of 
Mylasa belong to a Carian town should compare with them a decree of 
the neighbouring Greek city of Iasos,? evoked by the same occurrence 
and passed about the same time in similar circumstances. Iasos, too, 
was subject to Artaxerxes and to the satrap Mausolus, but its decree is 
totally different; it is passed by Bout and ños in the usual form and 
dated not by the king but by the eponymous Greek magistrate of the 
city; it names all the usual Greek magistracies and their holders, and 
there are tribes and prytanies with long lists of Greek names. Of course 
there is the fact that the Mylasa documents are written in Greek; but 
what this shows is, not that Mylasa was a Greek móňs, but that hel- 
lenisation was (as is known) beginning in Mausolus’ satrapy. Mausolus 
has often been treated as a helleniser before Alexander, and we may here 
have an instance, but no one who is familiar with the fortunes of the 
Greeks in inner Asia later will attach too much importance to the use of 
Greek in official documents; it was the first thing any native town did 
when it started to hellenise itself or to be hellenised by some ruler,’ and 
there are cases enough of the use of Greek, which was a conquering 
tongue, in places where there can have been no Greeks to speak of.4 In 


1 Ditt? 273. 2 Ditt.3 169. 

3 A good instance is the decree of Anisa in Cappadocia, Michel 5 46, on which 
see Fr. Cumont, Rev. E.A. XXXIV, 1932, p. 135 and C.A.H. x1, p. 608; 
Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 19; M. Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist. pp. 840, 
1533 n. 120 (with further literature). 

4 Beside the well-known phenomena from Parthia—the Avroman leases, 
coin legends, and other documents—I will cite here two Greek documents 
from Georgia, which was quite outside the Greek sphere. One, C./.Z. 11, 
6052, from Mexeta (Tiflis), of Vespasian’s time, has long been known; the 
other is a substantial funerary inscription in Greek and Georgian from 
Armazi near Tiflis, third quarter of the second century a.D.: G. Tseretheli, 
A bilingual inscription from Armazi, Bulletin of the Marr Institute of 
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the reign of Antiochus I or II a synoecism took place at Mylasa’ (it was 
probably then that it became a Greek polis), and in due course we reach 
the marble-built méA1s &€idA0y05 known to Strabo;? but all this has 
nothing to do with Alexander. 

I need not pause over Aelian’s PaTara. It was a Lycian town of the 
Lycian League, first hellenised, how far is not known, by Ptolemy II.3 

It is now self-evident that the date of the Phocion story is much later 
than Alexander’s time; for that story presupposes, first that the name 
Elaia was, at the least, generally known, which shows that it cannot 
have originated earlier than the reign of Attalus I, and secondly that 
the position of Kios in Alexander’s reign had been completely for- 
gotten, which might make it even later. It was pure invention; there 
may once have been more versions than the two now extant. 

Such are the four ‘Greek’ cities which, according to Bickermann, 
Alexander dealt with as his personal possession. But I am afraid that 
any town is what he wants it to be at the moment. Besides those already 
noticed, on p. 363 Mallos is a Greek city (descendants of Argives); on 
p. 364 it is a native Cilician town. On p. 349 Mylasa is a Greek city; 
on p. 369 it is contrasted with a Greek city, Priene, as being ‘une ville 
provinciale’. On p. 369 the Greek Aspendus in Pamphylia becomes 
“ces Pisidiens’; on p. 371 the kartoia Naulochos in Priene’s territory 
is ‘une ville libre du royaume asiatique’, after he has spent many pages 
in declaring that there was no such thing. 

At the end of the article Bickermann brings in the Seleucids and the 
notorious remark of Antiochus III,* so often misunderstood; this need 
not be considered here, for what any Seleucid did is no evidence for 
Alexander, with whom alone I am concerned. I have been through this 
article in great detail, partly because those who have accepted it have 
added no fresh arguments, but chiefly because the questions raised are 
vital for our conception of Alexander; I need not say more than that its 
failure to prove its thesis is complete. 


Languages, History, and Material Culture, x11, 1942 (in Georgian with a 
shortened English translation); M. N. Tod, J.R.S. xxx11, 1943, p. 82. Gems 
with Greek inscriptions have also been found at Armazi: Tseretheli, op. cit. 
PP- 69 sq. 

1 For this inscription see Ernst Meyer, op. cit. p. 128, and for the date 
L. Robert, Rev. E.A. XXXVI, 1934, p- 525. 

2 Strabo xiv, 2, 22-3 (658-9). 3 Strabo ib. 

4 Livy xxxin, 38, 6; better given, Polyb. xvin, 51, 9, Tuyxavelv Tís 
tAeuðeplas .. . Sic THs avToŬ ydpiTos. 
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Il. THe LEAGUE or CORINTH 


Were the Greek cities on the mainland of Asia Minor joined to the 
League of Corinth or not? 

There is no express evidence for any single city, but the argument 
from silence means little. No one has ever supposed that the semi- 
Greek cities in Pamphylia and Cilicia became members of the League; 
but there would be no difficulty in supposing that it applied only to the 
cities of the Aegean seaboard, facing old Greece. It could be argued 
that the reason why there was no treaty of cuppayia between Alexander 
and any of these Greek cities was because all were taken up into a 
greater oupuayia, the League; but I think the real reason was the one 
I have already given, that Alexander was sure of the democracies in 
any case and all his thought was directed to the war. 

The arguments for the inclusion of the Greek cities of the mainland 
in the League were best given by Wilcken.’ Berve, who followed him, 
set them out neatly under four heads, with some supplements of his 
own;* I will just run through his four heads. 

(1) These cities had éAev@epia, aùtovopia, and freedom from 
pdpos; so had the cities of the League; therefore these cities were in the 
League. This is obviously no argument; it would have made every free 
Greek city from Sicily to the Euxine a member. 

(2) Chios was in the League,3 and was very near the mainland 
coast. If that coast had not been League territory, the traitors from 
Chios, who were only exiled from League territory, had an easy refuge 
close at hand. Some have seen much force in this; I fear I cannot. The 
escaped traitor would have to take refuge either in a city, which would 
not risk war with Alexander by declining to hand him over, or in the 
country, where the satrap of Lydia could pick him up if it seemed 
worth while. And in fact, under the Peace of Antalcidas, Chios and 
the adjacent mainland had already, before Alexander, once belonged 
to two very different political systems. 


1 U. Wilcken, S.B. Berlin, xvi, 1922, pp. 105 sgg. Wilcken, however, was 
afterwards convinced by Ehrenberg’s study, and agreed that they were 
not in the League: S.B. Berlin, xxvii, 1938, p. 302 n. 5. 

2 Berve 1, p. 250. 

3 Ditt.3 283. I have not been convinced by Ehrenberg’s long argument to 
the contrary, op. cit. pp. 23-9; the inscription is clear enough on this point, 
though some have managed to disbelieve it. Alexander’s title BaoiAeus 
has no more to do with the matter than British allusions to ‘Kaiser 
Wilhelm’ or ‘the Kaiser’ in 1914-18; what else could Alexander call 
himself or the Chians call him? 
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(3) is the pompe of Ptolemy II, the real argument, which I shall come 
to; and (4) turns on Philoxenus, whose position has been more mis- 
understood than that of any other figure in the Alexander-story; I have 
explained his real office, stated clearly enough in our sources, in App. 3. 
What Berve says is that the superintendence of the internal relation- 
ships of two sets of communities, the mainland cities and the Island 
Greeks, the latter of whom were in the League, was exercised by the 
same official, Philoxenus; therefore the mainland cities were probably 
in the League also. But the only evidence he can produce for this 
supposed position of Philoxenus is two worthless stories, dealt with 
in App. 3, which have no chance of being true; and his theory shatters 
both on Philoxenus’ real position and on the powers and duties of 
Antipater, for which see p. 202 n. 4. 

Against the inclusion of the mainland cities in the League I may refer 
to the very long argument in Ehrenberg’s study already cited. I am 
not going through it, for I am not arguing that they were included; the 
part relating to the pompe of Ptolemy II will be noticed presently. But 
the study is not conclusive, though Wilcken thought otherwise; and, 
apart from its refinements in the matter of the Island Greeks, which 
I cannot accept, it is spoilt by the author’s belief in Bickermann’s ‘im- 
portant discovery’, which is mixed up with the question of the League. 

I turn to the pompe of Ptolemy II, described by Callixenus;* whether 
my date, 279-278, or Otto’s, 271-270, be correct—one of the two it 
must be—is immaterial here. What is material is that the pompe was 
quite certainly a triumph,” and as such would be expected to refer to 
past events and not to future ones; and what has to be considered here 
is the appearance in the procession of a figure of the city of Corinth 
wearing a golden diadem and standing on a wheeled platform which 
was followed by women representing ‘the cities of Ionia and the other 
Greek cities of Asia and the Islands, as many as had been under Persian 
rule’.3 On the same wheeled platform with Corinth were figures of 


1 Athen. v, 197C sqq. 

2 W. Otto, Beiträge zur Seleukidengeschichte, 1928, pp. 6 sqq., Zeit. d. 6 
Prolemders, 1934, p. 83 n. 6; Tarn, Hermes LXV, 1930, p. 447 n. 2, J-H.S. 
LIII, 1933, pp- 59 sg.; F. Caspari, Hermes LXVIII, 1933, p. 407; E. Korne- 
mann, Die Alexandergesch. d. K. Ptolemaios I, 1935, p. 225 n. 22; cf. 
Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 194. 

3 Athen. v, 201 D, Képiv@os 8’ À Tos TapeoT&ca TH MToeualw torepaverto 
SiaShuaTı xpved. .. T St TeTpaxtKAw TavTy tKoAovBouv yuvaikes Exovoat 
luatia TroAuTEA Kal kóopov’ TreconyopevovTo Sé réAels, al te dm’ "loovias 
Kal (al) Aortral “EAAnviBes Soa Thy ’Aciav kal tds vious KaToKOUoa! Uird 
tous TMkpoas étayOnoav. 
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Alexander and Ptolemy I, and two gods, Priapus and Arete, whose 
meaning is obscure. The single MS. of Athenaeus describes Corinth as 
TrapeoTHoa TO Mrorepaiw, for which Wilamowitz conjectured map- 
coTHoa T AreEavipw. Wilcken in 1922, adopting this conjecture and 
taking the passage to mean that the Greek cities of Asia were following 
Alexander and Corinth, thought that this must mean that in Alexander’s 
reign these cities belonged to the League of Corinth, though he felt it 
strange that Ptolemy II should be alluding to such a long-past political 
combination. The belief that the reference is to the League of Corinth 
has been followed by several writers; were it so, cadit quaestio. But 
Ehrenberg must be right in his view‘ that there is no reference to the 
League of Corinth. Certainly he begins his examination with a mistake 
in his reconstruction of the position of the figures on the wheeled 
platform (see the plan on his p. 7); it is certain from Athenaeus’ 
tapeotéoa that Corinth stood beside (i.e. had some intimate connection 
with) either Ptolemy or Alexander, while he makes her stand in a back 
row behind Alexander, which is not only wrong but meaningless. But 
he has done service in pointing out that, as Athenaeus says, the women 
who represented the Greek cities were not following either Alexander 
(as Wilcken took it) or Ptolemy, but the wheeled platform on which 
they two and Corinth stood; and that seems to justify him (p. 8) in 
saying that the pompe cannot settle the question of how Alexander 
dealt with and organised the ‘released Greek cities’, though I should 
hardly agree with his positive conclusion that the passage under 
examination shows ‘the general tendency to connect the house of the 
Ptolemies, as whose protagonist Alexander figured here as elsewhere, 
with the Greek world, with the mother country, with the Islands, and 
with the cities of Asia Minor’. Long ago I referred to this figure of 
Corinth as symbolic of the headship of the Greek world;? but this 
concept depended on the figure referring (as I then thought and said) 
both to the League of Corinth in the past and to the plans of the 
Ptolemies for the future, and I should hardly maintain this to-day either. 

For there is one item in Callixenus’ account to which neither I nor, 
as far as I know, anyone else has ever paid proper attention: Corinth 
wears the diadem.3 This can only mean that Corinth was, or symbolised, 
a Sovereign State. But that was not true of ‘present day’; whether in 


1 Op. cit. pp. 2-8. 2 Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, 191}, p. 371. 

3 Athen. v, 201 D, totepdvwto Sahat ypuod. 

4 The diadem symbolised sovereignty, and Corinth’s diadem had nothing 
to do with the turreted mural crown which later became the distinguishing 
sign of the Fortune of a city; the figure in the pompe was not the Fortune 
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279-278 or 271-270, Corinth was merely a garrison town of Antigonus 
Gonatas. It was not true of the past; Alexander’s League of Corinth 
was not a State at all, let alone a Sovereign State; it was only a con- 
federacy of States. And it cannot refer to the future; for whatever the 
exact aim of the Ptolemies—of that policy of Ptolemy I, Ptolemy II, 
and Arsinoe II, which culminated in the Chremonidean war—it was 
certainly not to make of some Greek combination a Sovereign State 
alongside of their own. So far as I can see, therefore, Callixenus’ 
reference to Corinth is an insoluble crux, which cannot be used to 
prove or disprove anything unless or until someone shall find a 
convincing explanation of Corinth’s diadem. I have none to offer 
myself. . 

So far, then, those who believe that Alexander joined the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor to the League of Corinth have failed to prove their 
point. Those who believe that he did not have failed also, but then they 
do not require to prove anything; the burden of proof lies on their 
opponents. But there are three things yet to notice which seem to me 
to invite us to accept the negative view. One is that the cities of the 
League had to, and did, furnish contingents of troops for the war, while 
the cities in Asia Minor furnished no troops. The second is that Anti- 
pater, Alexander’s deputy in the Presidency of the League, though 
responsible (seemingly) for ‘the safety of the islands of the Aegean 
(p. 202 n. 4 ante), had no authority on the mainland of Asia. And the 
third is the general course of the history after Alexander’s death. When 
he died, the League cities of old Greece at once tore up the Covenant 
of the League of Corinth and formed a new Hellenic League, with 
which they fought the Hellenic (Lamian) war; but we hear nothing 
throughout of any of the cities of Asia Minor. Later, Antigonus I and 
his son Demetrius, who acted politically as one person, got enough 
control to re-form the League of Corinth, with Demetrius in Alexander’s 
seat; and, though Antigonus claimed to stand in Alexander’s place and 
imitated his measures, the Greek cities of Asia Minor were not included 
in the new League, though Antigonus and his son were in a position 
to include them had they wished. Instead, Antigonus founded in Asia 
Minor two very peculiar Leagues, the Ilian and the Ionian, to include 
the cities of Aeolis and Ionia. Some used to believe that these two 
Leagues were creations of Alexander’s; it is certain that they were not. 
For three of these peculiar Leagues, all strongly resembling one another 


of Corinth but Képiv@os Á méAts. When Miss P. Zancan, J! monarcato 
ellenistico, 1934, p. 12, called Corinth’s diadem diadema turrito she was 
mixing up two quite different things. 
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and resembling nothing else in Greek history,’ appear after Alexander’s 
death—the Ilian, Ionian, and Island Leagues; and as it has long been 
quite certain that it was Antigonus and Demetrius who founded the 
League of the Islanders, Antigonus must also have founded the Iian 
and Ionian Leagues, as the three cannot be separated. And if Alexander 
had brought the Greek cities of Aeolis and Ionia into the League of 
Corinth, Antigonus could not have gone back on that when Demetrius 
re-formed that League. 

The probabilities then seem very strongly in favour of the view that 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor were not in the League of Corinth; 
I have accordingly adopted that view in this book. 

I may conclude with one general remark, which applies to both 
parts (1 and 11) of this study. Much of the trouble has arisen from 
Continental scholars finding it impossible to believe that Alexander did 
not organise these cities in some way or other; the League of Corinth 
was an obvious guess, and if that was rejected there seemed nothing 
for it but Bickermann’s theory that the cities were included in the general 
organisation of the Asiatic empire. But a Greek of the time would have 
seen nothing strange in these cities not being included in any organisa- 
tion but being left as separate units; indeed, he would have thought it 
the natural thing, and I agree with him. We only have evidence from 
two war years, the first two; and Alexander had everything he wanted at 
the time if his friends in the individual cities were in power. What he 
might have done later, had he lived and been compelled, as he would 
have been compelled, to turn his mind seriously from conquest and 
exploration to administration, is useless speculation. 


8. ALEXANDER’S FOUNDATIONS 


I. THe CITIES GENERALLY 


There is much more to say on this matter than can be found in the 
usual books. The difficulties of the subject are considerable, the margin 
of uncertainty often substantial, the sources of confusion numerous. 
The first of them is that almost every classical writer uses 1éA1s (or 
oppidum) for every kind of collection of dwellings; Strabo is less in- 
accurate than most, but even he can be bad enough; the only writer 


1 I listed the chief peculiarities briefly in Hell. Civ.? 1930, p. 66. For details 
see Swoboda’s Staatsaltertiimer. 
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who can be relied on to use Tó and other technical terms correctly is 
Isidore of Charax, because he is reproducing the Parthian survey. This 
has led, not only to extraordinary places being included among 
Alexander’s cities, but to much confusion in regard to military colonies; 
these often grew into cities later, and later writers call them tdAeis 
because in their own day they were. The second is that, as time passed, 
the tendency to attribute to Alexander many things which he never 
did grew stronger and stronger till at the end, with the coming of 
Islam, it burst all bounds; probably hardly any Byzantine writer is 
worth anything here except Stephanus, who often preserved old 
material; even under the Roman Empire quite impossible places were 
attributed to Alexander, like Dion and Gerasa in Transjordania, or 
attributed themselves to him without any known reason, like Apollonia 
in Pisidia. A third source of trouble has been that no one who has 
written on the subject has understood that, as Alexander’s cities in the 
Fast all had the same official name, Alexandria, there naturally grew up 
for daily use a series of popular names, or nicknames, which largely 
ousted the official names altogether from the literature we possess;" 
some lost official names have now been recovered from Oriental 
literatures, together with other valuable information, and more will 
doubtless come to light. There are also the difficulties that some cities 
which are recorded to have been ordered, or even begun, were probably 
never finished; that Alexander certainly intended, and in two cases at 
least (Alexandria Troas and Ilium) promised, to build or refound cities 
which had not been taken in hand when he died; and perhaps I may add 
the amount of corruption in the lists we possess. A few things are 
certain. The statement that he founded over seventy cities? is a gross 
exaggeration. The first city he built was the great Alexandria by Egypt. 
Every one of his cities was named Alexandria. And nearly all his cities 
were east of the Tigris. The reason is obvious. Between the Aegean and 
the Tigris he had plenty of existing cities, Greek, Phoenician, Syrian, 
Babylonian; between the Tigris and India hardly a couple. Of the three 
principal writers on this subject, Droysen,} in his famous Appendix, 
collected almost every scrap of material then known about every in- 
habited place which any one had ever connected with Alexander; it is 
still a useful corpus of references, and his outstanding ability occasionally 
made his judgement truer than that of his successors, in spite of the 


1 I have explained the system of nicknames fully in Bactria and India, 
pp. 13-16. 

2 Plutarch, De Alexandri fortuna, 1, 328E. 

3 Hellenismus 111, 2, pp. 189 sgg. (2nd German ed. 1877). 
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increase in knowledge since. Berve" is practically Droysen pruned and 
trimmed. Tscherikower’ did good service by emphasising the import- 
ance of the military colony, and sometimes his criticism is valuable; 
but much has been learnt about the Farther East since he wrote. I did 
a good deal for some of the cities of the Farther East in Bactria and 
India and in a subsequent article on Alexandria-Termez,3 but much 
remains to be done; Alexandria in Makarene, for example, has had to 
have a study to itself. Both Berve and Tscherikower declined to 
consider that valuable Hellenistic document, the list of Alexandrias in 
the Alexander-Romance, which I hope to get on to its proper footing. 

I take first those cities which are certain. There are six which, with 
whatever vicissitudes, are represented by towns to-day: Alexandria by 
Egypt, Alexandria in Aria (Herat), Alexandria in Arachosia (Ghazni), 
Alexandria in Margiane (Merv), Alexandria on the Oxus in Sogdiana 
(Termez), Alexandria Eschate on the Jaxartes (Chodjend). There are 
seven others which, though not represented by towns to-day, existed 
(or were represented) well down into Greek history: Alexandria in 
Susiana, twice refounded, at the then mouth of the Tigris, Alexandria- 
Prophthasia in Seistan, Alexandria-Bactra, Alexandria of the Caucasus, 
Alexandria Bucephala on the Jhelum, Alexandria Iomousa on the 
Chenab, and Alexandria in Makarene. It is curious that this number, 
thirteen, should be the number given for the original list in the Romance; 
but this is mere coincidence, for they are not the same thirteen. Two 
things will be noticed at once: that all these, except Alexandria in 
Egypt, are east of the Tigris, and that all bore the name Alexandria. 

I must run through this list. Alexandria in Aria,’ like Alexandria by 
Egypt, needs no comment. 

Alexandria in Arachosia was certainly Ghazni, as Droysen saw, and 
not Candahar, as usually given since. I have dealt with this at length 
elsewhere.® 

Alexandria in Margiane (Merv)? has often been doubted, and Berve 
omits it altogether; the reason has been that, in spite of the perfectly 


1 Alexanderreich 1, pp. 291 sqq. 

2 V. Tscherikower, ‘Die hellenistischen Stadtegriindungen von Alexander 
den Grossen bis auf die Rémerzeit’, Philol. Supp.Bd. x1x, Heft 1, 1927. 

3 Tarn, ‘Two Seleucid Studies: II. Tarmita’, J.H.S. Lx, 1940, p. 89. 
Referred to as ‘Tarmita’. 

4 Part 11 of this Appendix. 

5 Isidore 15 (the Parthian survey); Strabo x1, 8, 9 (514), 10, 1 (516); Xv, 2, 8 
(723); Pliny vi, 61, 93. These writers show that it was not Artacoana. 

6 Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 470 sq. See p. 249 post. 

7 Pliny vi, 47; the Syriac version of the Romance list (post). 
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plain evidence about the city, it is not recorded that Alexander was at 
Merv. This is immaterial; even if he were really never there in person, 
could he not give orders? I have considered the destruction and re- 
foundation (by Antiochus I) of Alexandria-Merv, and its place in a 
much larger story, in ‘Tarmita’ (p. 234 n. 3); but there are two points 
to add. One is that, as the early Seleucids never used the Alexander- 
name, and as no Macedonian ruler was active on the north-eastern 
marches between Alexander and Antiochus I (293-280 in the East), 
who refounded this city as an Antioch, the Alexander-name can only 
have got there through Alexander himself; the other is the explicit 
testimony of the Hellenistic Romance list to the existence of this 
Alexandria. 

That Alexandria on the Oxus in Sogdiana, given by Claudius 
Ptolemy (v1, 12, 6), was the modern Termez, is a very recent discovery, 
the key having been supplied by the Tibetan translator of a Sanskrit 
work;' the native name of the place was Tarmita. The Alexandria there 
was destroyed when Alexandria-Merv was destroyed; it was refounded 
by Antiochus I as Antioch Tarmata or Tharmata at the same time as 
Antioch-Merv, and subsequently refounded by Demetrius of Bactria 
as a Demetrias; the native name, as was usual, finally came back again, 
medieval Termedh, modern Termez. I have given the complete story 
and references in my ‘Tarmita’; I need only add that, now that this 
Alexandria is established, it can be recognised in the lists in Stephanus 
and the Romance (post), and is probably referred to in Plutarch, 
Mor. 328F, on which see part 111 of this Appendix. Possibly it will be 
detected elsewhere. 

The foundation and completion of Alexandria on the Jaxartes are 
given by Arrian;” it was destroyed when the Alexandrias at Merv and 
Tarmita were destroyed and was rebuilt by Antiochus I as Antioch ‘in 
Scythia’, i.e. in ‘Saca-land beyond Sogd’; for the story see my ‘ Tarmita’. 
I may note here, as it will recur, that Sogd was, properly speaking, not 
the whole of the political division known to Greeks as Sogdiana, but 
was the country between the Oxus and the mountains north of Samar- 
cand; the country between these mountains and the Jaxartes (Syr 
Daria), belonging to a different water-system, was to Persians ‘ Saca-land 
beyond Sogd’, as on the Hamadan gold plate of Darius I,3 but Greeks 
wrongly called it Scythia, hence the appearance of this Alexandria as 


1 S. Lévi, Journ. Asiatique, 1933, p. 271 Nn. 1. 

2 Arr. IV, 1, 33 4, L 

3 S. Smith, J.R.4.S. 1926, p. 435; E. Herzfeld, Memoirs of the Arch. Survey 
of India, XXXIV, 1928; Tarn, Bactria and India, Index, s.v. Sogd. 
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Alexandria ‘in Scythia’ in the Romance list, and that of Antioch ‘in 
Scythia’ noticed above. 

Alexandria in Susiana at the mouth of the Tigris, successively an 
Antioch and the famous trading port Charax of Hyspaosines, requires 
no comment; details are given in the usual books. 

Alexandria-Prophthasia on the Hamun lake in Seistan, subsequently 
the capital of that East Parthian realm of the Surens which finally 
attained to such extension and power under Gondofares, has been very 
fully treated by me elsewhere, to which I must refer." The Alexander- 
name dropped out of Greek literature, but was preserved by Pan-ku in 
the Ch’ien-han-shu (Annals of the Former Han). A fresh examination 
of the passage in Plutarch (Mor. 328F) which, alone in Greek literature, 
indicates this city’s importance will be found in part 111 of this Appendix. 

Alexandria-Bactra.? Again the Alexander-name, which shows that 
Alexander refounded Bactra as an Alexandria, would have dropped out 
of Greek literature but for Stephanus and the Romance list. It is given 
by Ssu-ma Ch’ien in the SAi-ki, chap. 123, and by Fan-ye in the 
Hou-han-shu.3 

Alexandria of the Caucasus, known to the peoples about it as ‘the 
Greek city’, is better known than any Alexandria except the Egyptian.5 
For its locality see App. 6 to my Bactria and India;® the evidence from 
literature is complete, but the excavation being carried on at Begram 
has still to speak. 

Alexandria-Bucephala on the east bank of the Jhelum was important 
later as the capital of the Indo-Greek king Hippostratus,’ and is 
mentioned as late as the Periplus. Those modern books which do not 
leave its position ambiguous all place it on the west bank, though every 
Alexander-historian we possess, with one exception, is indeterminate, 
merely saying that Nicaea and Bucephala stood one on each side of the 
river; the one exception, the Metz Epitome, places it on the east bank. 
I have not troubled to trace the origin of this modern error, copied by 
one writer from another for a long time, because it is immaterial, since 
Claudius Ptolemy is conclusive that it stood on the east bank. In 
vil, 1, 45 he gives a list, not complete, of towns between the Indus and 


1 Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 14 (not Farah), 49, 347 (O-ik-san-li), 482. 
2 No. 11 in Stephanus’ list (pose). 

3 The Chinese references are given in my Bactria and India, p. 115 n. 1. 
4 Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 341; part ul of this Appendix. 

5 Its foundation, Arr. 111, 28, 4; Iv, 22, 4. 

6 Cf. the remarks of Sir J. Marshall, J.R.4.S. 1941, p. 87. 

7 Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 318, 326 sq. But see Addenda. 
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the Jhelum, i.e. west of the Jhelum; he follows this in 46 and 47 with a 
list of the towns east of the Jhelum, between that river and the Jumna; 
his list, which runs from west to east, begins with Bucephala (on the 
Jhelum), Sagala (between Jhelum and Chenab) and Iomousa (on the 
Chenab), and ends with Mathura (modern Muttra) on the Jumna. There 
is no doubt what he means, but in our text the sense has been obscured 
by the list beginning tepi tov BıSáomnv. So much I have given 
before,’ but I did not indicate, as I should have done, that Ptolemy’s 
meaningless mepi is only a corruption in the text for mapá. Confusion 
of these two prepositions in later Greek is not uncommon; I gave a 
complicated instance of it in Bactria and India, p. 235 n. 1, and for 
another quite obvious case of mepi displacing tap& in one of our 
texts see post (III, p. 259). Of course the towns of Ptolemiy’s list did 
not all lie beside the Jhelum; they were strung out from the Jhelum to 
the Jumna; but to say of a list of names that it was trapé (beside) a 
certain river, when in fact only one member of the list was, is a known 
usage; see Diod. xvii, 5, 4 (the Gazetteer), where a string of satrapies 
are said to lie mapà tov Tavaiv, though in fact only the first satrapy 
of the list, Sogdiana, did so. 

For Alexandria-Iomousa see my Bactria and India, pp. 246 sq. But 
I was, I think, wrong to equate it with the Alexandria at the junction of 
the Chenab and the Indus on the strength of Ptolemy’s co-ordinates, 
for several reasons: that town was only ordered to be built (Arr. v1, 
15; 2) and it is not known that it was ever finished; the position is too 
far south for a genuine Greek city of the eastern Punjab; and Ptolemy’s 
co-ordinates, always an uncertain guide in the East, slope the whole 
of his list progressively too far to the southward, till they bring 
Mathura (Muttra), whose position is accurately known, almost down 
to the Vindhya mountains. Iomousa was probably the Alexandria on 
the upper Chenab, which was completed, Arr. v, 29, 3. 

Last comes Alexandria in Makarene, a city which explains many 
things. The investigation here is of necessity a long one, and I have 
relegated it to part 11 of this Appendix. 

These thirteen Alexandrias seem to be the only ones of which any- 
thing is really known. But before going on, the problem of Alexandria 
Kat’ “Iogov in Syria, the modern Alexandretta, has to be considered. The 
formal evidence that this Alexandria was founded by Alexander is late 
and bad;? but it does not appear how else this city could have gôt there. 
That he did not found it after the battle of Issus is certain, and is 


1 Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 245 sq. and 245 n. 3, 246 n. 1. 
2 It is all given in Droysen, op. cit. p. 200. 
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common ground to everybody; had he done so, it would have been the 
first city he founded and its foundation must have been mentioned, 
whereas it is certain, from the amount of story and legend which 
gathered about its foundation, that his first city was Alexandria by 
Egypt.’ For he knew, while in Syria and Egypt, that he had not yet 
met the real strength of the Persian Empire, and till after Gaugamela 
he did not know that he could conquer it; but he knew that Egypt was 
practically impregnable, or could be made so, and he founded his city 
there to be (among other things) the capital of the empire he had 
already conquered. On the other hand, it is certain that Alexandria by 
Issus did not attribute itself to him in Roman times, for the name is 
Hellenistic, as is shown by its occurrence in Strabo? and the Romance 
list, which is Hellenistic (post); and that list supplies good, though not 
impeccable, evidence that it was founded by Alexander. The view that 
it was probably founded by Antigonus or Seleucus is impossible; 
neither they nor any Successor ever used the Alexander-name.3 Berve 
merely says ‘possibly Alexander’s’ but does not consider it. Droysen, 
who did consider it, naturally saw that it must be later than Gaugamela, 
and suggested that it was founded from Media, India, or Babylon, 
which at least makes sense. I can only see one possibility. After 
Gaugamela, Alexander sent Menes the Bodyguard from Susa to the 
coast to take charge of his sea-communications between Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Cilicia and Greece (App. 3, p. 176), and this was the occasion and 
purpose of its foundation, on Alexander’s order. But this, though the 
only possible guess, is still a guess only; a satisfactory solution of the 
problem is not possible. 

There were other Alexandrias, built or ordered, but there is little 
that can be made out about them. Alexandria-Nicaea on the west bank 
of the Jhelum, and Alexandria in Babylonia,* were certainly completed, 
and both appear in the Romance list, but that is all; it is just possible 


1 So too Tscherikower, op. cit. p. 143, though qualified as ‘die erste grosse 
Griindung’. 

2 Strabo x1v, 5,19 (676), in a list: Rhosos, Myriandros, Alexandria, Nicopolis, 
Mopsuestia. 

3 Tscherikower, p. 59 says probably Antigonus or Seleucus; A. H. M. Jones, 
Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 1937, p. 198, says probably Seleucus 
‘who Appian says founded many towns in honour of Alexander’. Appian 
Syr. 57 does not say ‘many’, but he does profess to give two, which show 
that his statement is a worthless blunder: one is a supposed Alexandropolis 
in India (see post on this form) and the other Alexandria Eschate on the 
Jaxartes. 

4 Arr. vil, 21, 7. 
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that there is a later indication of the existence of Nicaea.‘ Two more 
Alexandrias in India were ordered or begun;” they never appear again, 
and if finished, which may be very doubtful, were probably swept away 
in Chandragupta’s conquest. Alexandria in Carmania’? certainly existed, 
and must have been Alexander’s foundation; but the history of that 
province, so far as it can be recovered or guessed, centres entirely on 
the sea-port Harmozia-Zetis-Omana, precursor of the later Ormuz.4 
There may perhaps have been an Alexandria in Mygdonia,> but no 
connection with Alexander appears, and if it existed it had nothing to 
do with the battle of Gaugamela, which was not fought in Mygdonia. 
A ‘city’ in the Paropamisadae, one day distant from Alexandria of the 
Caucasus, is attributed to Alexander;® it can, at best, only have been 
a military settlement, whoever settled it; there was a good deal of 
settlement later in the Paropamisadae.” I have said quite enough else- 
where® about the absurdities given by Curtius, Justin, and others con- 
cerning the Indus Delta, including Pliny’s delightful Xylinepolis (a 
native €vAivn róis), which took in Droysen, Berve and Tscherikower. 

I comé now to the problem of the name of Alexandria Troas, a city 
founded by Antigonus as an Antigoneia and then refounded by 
Lysimachus, who in modern works is generally said to have renamed it.’ 


1 Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 328. 

2 One at the confluence of Chenab and Indus was ordered, Arr. VI, 15, 2. 

Of the second, in the country of the Sogdi, Arrian VI, 15, 4 says Etelyizev 

and vewgolkous érofei—imperfects, not aorists. 

Named in both Pliny vı, 107 and Ptolemy vı, 8, 14. 

Tarn, Bactria and India, App. 12. 

It depends solely on a very unsatisfactory passage in Pliny, v1, 42, where 

he mixes up Mygdonia and Arbelitis. Droysen, op. cit. pp. 208 sq., argued 

for a foundation near Arbela after Gaugamela, but is not convincing. The 

Armenian version of the Romance list (post) gives an Alexandria éri 

Mesotrotaplas, which might be Alexandria in Mygdonia; but the whole 

question of this town is so confused that the verdict must be ‘not proven’. 

6 Diod. xvi, 83, 2, reading &AAnv wéAw with Florentinus for the absurd 
GAAags éAeis. Diodorus is referring to the first foundation of Alexandria 
of the Caucasus, not to Alexander’s invasion of India; so the place might 
have been the Nixatay méAw (the name used proleptically) of Arr. 1v, 
22, 6. It is obvious that Alexander did not found another téats so close to 
Alexandria. 

7 Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 99. 8 Ib. p. 244. 

9 The material passage is Strabo xin, 593; Lysimachus synoecised Iliunt, 
Ste kal "AdcEavBpelas Hn errepernOn, cuvexiopévns fn wT’ ’Avtiydvou 
Kal tpoonyopeunévns ’Avtiyovelas, wetaBadovons Sè Toŭvopa. pera- 
Padovons shows the city changed its name itself; tmreyeArOn here means 
refounded, it having just been used of Ilium where the refounding is 
described. 
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It is impossible to believe that one Successor, just once, used the Alexander- 
name, especially as elsewhere Lysimachus used his own, and, as a matter 
of fact, Strabo says nothing of the sort; he says that the city changed its 
name itself. How could it possibly do this? There is only one explana- 
tion. Alexander must have promised to found a city there (probably to 
refound an existing community) as he promised Ilium, but he did not 
live to do it. Antigonus did found it, but called it by his own name; 
the people felt cheated, and when Lysimachus refounded it he allowed 
them to take the name which they felt they ought to have had, the 
Alexander-name; it was good policy and good propaganda on his part. 
Strabo’s own explanation, that it was felt, €o§ (or that Lysimachus 
felt) that the Successors should use Alexander’s name, is merely a 
faulty generalisation, whether on his part or on that of his source, from 
the real fact, viz. that in this particular case it was felt (or Lysimachus 
felt) that Antigonus should, in the circumstances, have used, or permitted 
the people to take, the Alexander-name. As to Alexander’s promise, it 
is recorded that, when master of his Empire, he had made a similar 
promise to Ilium in writing ;' and as Lysimachus attended to Alexandria 
Troas before Ilium, Alexander’s promise to that community, though not 
recorded, is certain. Indeed one can say when it was made. For the 
promise is confirmed by the strange fact that the city is sometimes 
called Alexandria on the Granicus,’ or ‘in Granicus’,3 though the river 
Granicus was far away; the identity of Alexandria on or in the Granicus 
with Alexandria Troas is certain.4 As cities do not stand im rivers, and 
as, moreover, this city did not stand on the Granicus, the real phrase can 
only have been ‘of the Granicus’, and means that Alexander’s promise 
was made after his victory on that river; it was thus earlier than his 
promise to Ilium, which was why Lysimachus attended to Alexandria 
first, and the city adopted ‘of the Granicus’ as its nickname, to per- 
petuate its connection with the victury.5 This is why both the lists we 
possess (post) give Alexandria Troas among Alexander’s foundations; 
it is usually called a mere blunder, but the reason is plain if one attends 
to the evidence. 


1 Strabo xl, 593. 2 App. Syr. 29, Ade€avSpeiav thv èri Ppavixe. 

3 Some later versions of the Romance list (post) have èv Tpaviko. 

4 Appian and Livy are describing the same Roman operation, both pre- 
sumably from Polybius; in Livy, XXXV, 42; XXXVII, 35, the three cities 
concerned are called Smyrna, Lampsacus and Alexandria Troas; in 
Appian, Syr. 29, they are Smyrna, Lampsacus and Alexandria on the 
Granicus. This is conclusive. See Tscherikower, p. 16 n. 30. 

5 Mutatis mutandis, the same usage occurs in English titles bestowed for 
victories: Lord Nelson of the Nile, Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, etc. 
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I must now turn to our two lists, and I will take the later one, that of 
Stephanus, first. It gives eighteen Alexandrias, which I copy here: 
(1) Alexandria the Egyptian,’ (2) Alexandria Troas, (3) Alexandria in 
Thrace tpds ti AaxeScaipovia, which he founded 17 years before 
Alexandria in Egypt, (4) 1oAis Neaptav, a people of the Ichthyophagi, 
on the periplus to India, (5) A. in Opiane korr& thv “lvSixhv, (6) Tó 
'Ivõikñs, (7) èv *Apiots, (8) in Cilicia, (9) in Cyprus, (10) mpòs TH 
Ady tis Kapias, (11) karà Béxtpa, (12) in Arachosia, (13) in 
Makarene, (14) among the Sorianoi, an Indian people, (15) in Arachosia, 
dyopotoa TH ‘IvSixi}, (16) Kora Tov péAava KdATrov, (17) in Sogdiana 
mapà TapotrapiodSais, (18) on the Tanais. 

Of these, (1), (2), (7) and (18) need no further comment; (5) is 
Alexandria of the Caucasus;? (6) and (14) are two of the Indian 
Alexandrias (the Sorianoi are unknown); (8) is Alexandria kar’ losov; 
(11) is Alexandria-Bactra; (12) is Alexandria-Prophthasia in Seistan, 
which was often, though not always, part of the political Arachosia; 
(15) is Alexandria-Ghazni; (17) is Alexandria-Termez on the Oxus in 
Sogdiana; (13), and (16) with it, are dealt with in part 11 of this Appendix. 
All these, except (16), are known; four problems remain: (3), (4), (9) 
and (10). 

(9) is simple. The Romance list (p. 243) shows that it has nothing 
to do with Cyprus; it is the Alexandria éml KumrpiS0s trotapot of the 
version C’, which is merely Alexandria at the mouth of the Tigris, 
TiypiSo0s having been corrupted into Kimrpi&os. 

(4) is not difficult. In Diodorus xvir, 105, 1 various MSS., for 
“Wpeitadv and *Wpeita, give the forms Newpitév, Newpntdyv, 
Necpertav, Newpitoa, Newpettai; while “in 104, 5, for ’Wpeltidos, 
there are variants Newtep{Sos, Newtep{Sas. Neaptév therefore is merely 
a further corruption of the first set of corruptions given above, and the 
people meant are the Oreitae. The suggestion that Neapt&v means 
the Oreitae is very old, and Droysen, op. cit. p. 235 n. 1, called it 
unbedenklich; but he does not seem to have known the variants in the 
MSS. of Diodorus which prove it. The place cannot be Alexandria in 
Makarene, as this Alexandria is given as (13), and the confusion of the 
Oreitae with the Fisheaters of the coast,3 and the reference to the voyage 
to India, make it certain enough that the port of this Alexandria is 
meant; but the port was not an Alexandria, though a passage in 
Diodorus has been taken to mean that it was (p. 253). The whole 


1 Toi AlBuoca, cs ol TroAAol. 2 Tarn, Bactria and India, App. 6. 
3 This confusion goes back to Cleitarchus: Pliny vir, 30= Cleit. fr. 27. 
So Pliny vi, 95, Ichthyophagos Oritas. 
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notice in Stephanus is greatly confused, but one can see what it was 
meant to represent. 

(3) is another queer confusion; seventeen years before the foundation 
of Alexandria by Egypt Alexander was a child, and even a Byzantine 
knew that Thrace was nowhere near Lacedaemonia. The figure means 
when Alexander was 17 years old; the reference to Alexandria by Egypt 
must come from a statement that this was the only Alexandria he 
founded before the Egyptian one; and the two statements have 
telescoped. What it refers to is not any Alexandria, but the Alexandro- 
polis in Thrace which he is said to have founded when 16," and which 
will be considered later. I have considered ‘Lacedaemonia’ elsewhere 
in connection with other passages of the same import, which point to a 
border tribe called Lacones (Aaxdéves) in Macedonia.” 

(10) is insoluble, though a conjecture might be hazarded. Heracleia- 
Latmos in Caria, famous for its great fortifications, was never an 
Alexandria; Pleistarchus renamed it Pleistarcheia, but after his brief 
rule the name Heracleia came back.3 Now Strabo and Ptolemy knew of 
a Heracleia in Northern Media, which in Pliny v1, 48 is attributed to 
Alexander; he could have founded it after his return from India, and if 
so the full name must have been Alexandria-Heracleia; and some one 
may have confused Heracleia in Media with the better-known Heracleia 
in Caria. But no reason is apparent for this, and it would be a very long 
shot; more likely ‘Latmos’ conceals some word now irrecoverable. 

Stephanus then, out of eighteen Alexandrias, gave two places which 
were Alexander’s but not Alexandrias, (3) and (4); one named Alex- 
andria which could hardly be called his, (2); one which has merely 
suffered a textual corruption, (9); and two, (10) and (16), which are 
now irrecoverable. Giving his two in India the benefit of the doubt, 
that means that he has got twelve right out of eighteen. This is not too 
bad altogether for his date, and he has done good service in preserving 
the name of Alexandria in Makarene, and also the Alexandria-name of 
Bactra; but it does not compare well for accuracy with the Hellenistic 
list given in the Romance, which must now be examined. 

The original list of Alexandrias in the Romance belongs to about 
the middle or the latter half of the first century B.c. (p. 245). Droysen, 
pp- 246 sq., did his best with what he had, but far too little was then 
known; Berve and Tscherikower ignored this list altogether. Kroll’s 
notes on p. 146 of his edition of A’ are extremely useful;* but more is 


1 Plut. Alex. 1x. 2 Tarn, J.H.S. LIV, 1934, p- 34 n. 42. 
3 Steph. Byz. s.v. TAciotapyela. 
4 W. Kroll, Historia Alexandri Magni, 1926. 
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known now than when he wrote. The original list is said both by A’ 
and the Syriac version to have contained thirteen names; but our 
earliest version of the Romance, A’, though it says that Alexander 
founded thirteen cities ‘which are still inhabited and at peace to-day’, 
only gives nine.’ One need not notice the statement ‘inhabited and at 
peace’; it is only the author (or compiler) of the Romance speaking 
and is not likely to be any part of the original list.*, The original list is 
older than A’, as A’ already has two corrupt names. In the later 
versions of the Romance some names have become impossibly corrupt; 
this will be noticed later. The history of this list of Alexandrias has been 
an exact parallel to the history of the list of Alexander-questions in the 
Romance, which I have examined fully elsewhere;} and, as in that, no 
deductions can be drawn from the order of the items, which varies 
greatly in different versions. 

The nine names in A’ are as follows: (1) ’AAe€dv8pe1av thy èmi 
BouxepdAep Imma; (2) A. Thv mpòs Tlépoas; (3) A. thv émi Topw; 
(4) A. thy èv Ekuðig; (5) A. Thy emi Tot TiypiSo0s trotayoy; 
(6) A. thy èmi BoBuAdivos; (7) A. thy tpds TpwdSa; (8) A. thy 
èni Zovoors; (9) A. Thv pds Atyutrtov. Of these (1) is of value as giving 
the Alexander-name of Bucephala and (3) as giving that of Nicaea on 
the Jhelum, there being no doubt about the identity of (3).4 (7) and (9) 
are obvious. (4) is Alexandria on the Jaxartes (see pp. 235 5g.). (5) is 
Alexandria in Susiana at the mouth of the Tigris, the later Charax 
Spasinu; in the version in C’ TiypiSo0s trotayot has become corrupted 
into KutrpiS0s trotayod, from which is derived the Alexandria in Cyprus 
of Stephanus’ list (p. 241).5 (6) is A. in Babylonia. This leaves two 
names, (2) and (8), which are corrupt. I will take (8) first. 

There was only one Alexandria in Susiana, that at the mouth of the 
Tigris, which has already been given; tv Zovaors therefore is corrupt, 
and is obviously év Zéy5o1s, among the Sogdians, the confusion of these 
two names being known elsewhere;® that Zéy5ors must be right here is 


I 1, 35 (p. 146 Kroll). 

2 The Syriac version, which is later than A’, says ‘Alexander built 13 cities, 
some of which are flourishing to this day, but some are laid waste’. 
I quote this version throughout from E. A. W. Budge, The History of 
Alexander the Great, being the Syriac version of Pseudo-Callisthenes, 1889. 

3 Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 429-31. 

4 It celebrated the victory over Porus (Kroll). The Syriac version (p. 245) 
has ‘in the dominion of King Porus’. 

5 Droysen suggested this, but doubtfully. I can see no room for doubt. 

6 In Ps.-Call. A’, 111, 33, 22 (p. 143 Kroll) Philip’s satrapy is called thy 
Baxtpraviy Kal Zouciaviy; ZoySiaviv is certain. In Dexippus (Jacoby 1 a, 
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shown by the Syriac version (p. 246), which gives as its ninth Alex- 
andria, ‘A. which is in the country of Sdd, that is to say Samarkand’; 
Sôd is Sogd, on which term see p. 235. Whether the word Samarkand 
here refers to the Alexandria in question or to the land of Sôd I do not 
know; in any case Alexander did not found Samarcand, later so famous— 
that is a later legend. The only city Alexander founded in the land of 
Sogd was Alexandria-Termez on the Oxus (p. 235), mentioned by 
Claudius Ptolemy; Alexandria-Chodjend on the Jaxartes was not in 
Sogd but in ‘Saca-land beyond Sogd’, and has already been given 
in our list as A. in Scythia. (8) therefore is certainly Alexandria- 
Termez. 

This leaves (2), A. tpds Tlépoas, which dates the original list; 
I may add that no one writing before 1938 could have explained this 
name. There was of course no Alexandria in Persis, and Ausfeld’s 
emendation,' which Kroll adopted, A. èv Thepia kat’ "logov (it would 
at least have to be A. kar’ "losov èv Thepicx) was only a counsel of 
despair; it has no chance of being correct, for kat’ “losov could not be 
omitted, and in fact the Armenian version does give: an Alexandria 
Kattigov (p. 246). The city is A. mpòs Tlapoious (or Mapaous), Alex- 
andria of, or near, the Parsii (or Parsi) ;? that is, Alexandria-Ghazni. The 
corruption of the half-forgotten Mapoior into Mépoot was inevitable; 
the two names had a common root and origin, and were indeed the 
same word, the Parsii having originally been a Persian sept; and a later 
version of the Romance, C’, gives a name here which exhibits a halfway 
house in the process of corruption, Tepolav. These Parsii were 
members of the Massagetae confederacy, and were sometimes called 
Massagetae by late writers ;3 and the Alexandria els (or apud) Macoayétas 


no. 100, fr. 8, §6) the geographical order of the satrapies, which run 

Carmania, Persis, Zoy8iavév, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and the fact that 

the Zoy&iavol have been named two lines before, make von Gutschmid’s 

emendation of Zovoiavaev for LoySiavev certain. 

Der griech. Alexander-Roman, 1907, p. 121 n. 12. 

2 For the Parsii, see my Bactria and India, pp. 292 sqq.; for their later history, 
that book passim. The preposition mpós occurs three times in the list in 
A’, (2), (7), (9); and (9) shows that the compiler figured Greek Ghazni as 
standing in the same relation to the Parsii as Greek Alexandria stood to 
Egypt; and as for some purposes that Alexandria was not regarded as 
part of Egypt, this shows that the compiler understood the position of an 
autonomous Greek city of the Farther East under foreign rule. This 
greatly strengthens my view that the original compiler probably got his 
information from the Greek historian ‘Trogus’ source’. 

3 Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 469, an examination of Stephanus’ ’"Apaxwota: 
TOAS otK &roðev Maccayetav. Ausfeld, op. cit. pp. 122, 213, made 
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which occurs several times in later versions of the Romance has nothing 
to do with the Caspian steppes but is Alexandria of the Parsii again, 
which confirms my identification (if it needed confirmation). I rescued 
the Parsii from the shades in my Bactria and India, and was able to 
give a good deal of their history: they took part in the great invasion of 
Parthia and Bactria from the steppes in 130-129 B.C., but instead of 
going on into India with the Saca peoples they turned north through 
Arachosia along Alexander’s route, occupied Ghazni and Cabul, and 
formed a realm which, at first subject to the East Parthian (Suren) rulers 
of Seistan, attained independence and considerable power under 
Spalirises and his son Azes, both called Great King of Kings, who 
about 30 B.c. destroyed the last two Greek kingdoms in India; by 
A.D. 19 the kingdom of the Parsii had been conquered by the Parthian 
Gondophares, and the name Parsii vanishes. As to dates, the Parsii 
reached Cabul some time before 87 B.C." and had therefore occupied 
Ghazni earlier; the compiler of the original Romance list of Alexandrias 
presumably therefore got this name for Ghazni from the historian of 
the Farther East whom I had to call ‘Trogus’ source’ (cf. p. 244 n. 2), 
for he wrote about 85 B.c.; no possible source later is known, and after 
A.D. 19 the name no longer corresponded to any reality. The date of 
the original Romance list therefore is first century B.C., either in the 
middle or the latter half of the century, and the list is one of the 
Hellenistic documents embedded in the Romance as we have it (see 
App. 22, p. 363), like Alexander’s Testament and the Letter to the 
Rhodians, known to Diodorus, and one version of Alexander’s questions 
to the Gymnosophists. 

We now have to find, from other and later versions, the four 
Alexandrias missing? from the list in A’; the Syriac version, the only 
one which professes to give all the thirteen names, is much the most 
helpful, though in fact it only gives 12, not 13, for its no. 3, Alexandria 
the Great, is obviously a duplicate of its no. 13, Alexandria by Egypt. 
Taking its numeration, seven of its Alexandrias, beside the Egyptian, 
appear in A’, viz. (1) Bucephala; (4) A. ‘in the dominion of King Porus’ 
(Nicaea); (5) A. ‘in the land of Gelénikés’ (apparently Granicus); 


Alexandria by the Massagetae the same city as Alexandria on the Jaxartes. 
This is impossible; A. on the Jaxartes is given in the list in A’ (no. 4), 
and it stood in the country of the Sacaraucae (Tarn, ib. pp. 80, 291), not 
of the Massagetae, with whom Alexander never had anything to do. 

1 Tarn, ib. p. 472; cf. pp. 50, 332. 87 B.c. means the death of Wu-ti. 

2 Kroll’s suggestion (p. 146) was èv Tpavixe, els Macoayétas (both of these 
are already in A’), pds ’Opeltas, and katà Záv8ov (which is inexplicable). 
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(6) A. ‘in the country of the Scythians’; (7) A. ‘on the shore of the 
sea (or river)’, which can only mean A. on the Persian Gulf at the 
mouth of the Tigris; (8) A. ‘which is near Babylon’; (9) A. ‘which is 
in the country of Sdd’ (i.e. Sogd, see p. 244 ante). We then, in (10), (11) 
and (12), get three of the four missing names. (10) is A. ‘which is 
called Kash, that is Balkh’, i.e. Bactra, given in Stephanus’ list. (11) is 
A. ‘which is called Margenikés, that is to say Môrô (Merv)’, which 
incidentally supports Curtius’ form Margania (p. 248). (12) is A. 
‘which is upon the farther bank of the rivers in the country of the 
Indians’. There was only one Alexandria in India which could be 
connected with more than one river, and that was Alexandria of the 
Caucasus, at or about the junction of the Panjshir and Ghorband rivers ;* 
incidentally, the words ‘farther bank’ show that the compiler of this 
list lived somewhere west of the Hindu Kush. There is still one other 
town in the Syriac list, (2) A. ‘the fortified Rôphôs (?)’; this must 
stand over for a moment, with the remark that position in a list is no 
guide. 

We now have three of the missing towns, Bactra, Merv, and 
Alexandria of the Caucasus; the fourth is uncertain. Of the names which 
occur in various versions, three—év Fpavikw (p. 240), els Maoooyétas 
(pp. 244 5q.), trì KutrpiS05 Trotapou (p. 243)—have already been identi- 
fied with towns in A’; three, xarà Závðov,? and the ‘apud Origala’ and 
‘apud Sanctum’ of Valerius, are too corrupt to make anything of; the 
A. tepi Mecotrotaulas of the Armenian version has already been noticed 
(p. 239 n. 5). Two remain that are possible candidates for the vacancy. 
One is the A. mpòs Oreitas of C’, Valerius, and Leo, i.e. A. in Makarene 
(11, post). The other is the kétt100v (A. Kat’ “Iogov) of the Armenian 
version, which, as Kroll suggested, may be the origin of the corrupt 
Kpatiorn of C’ and Leo; if so, xpariotn might in turn have given rise 
to the ‘A. the fortified’, no. 2 of the Syriac version, though this would 
be a long shot, and I cannot explain Réphés. It will be noticed that 
two versions, C’ and Leo, give doth A. in Makarene and A. by Issus. 
I see no way of deciding which of these two came from the original 
list; probably in course of time one or more towns not in the original 
found their way into this or that version. 


1 Tarn, Bactria and India, App. 6; subject of course to excavation. 

2 Ausfeld, op. cit. p. 122, no. 19, identified xarà Záv8ov with ‘apud Sanctum’ 
and called both words corruptions of 'la€4ptnv. But A’, which must be 
nearest to the original, does not mention the Jaxartes; there is only one 
way in which it could be mentioned, and A’ calls Alexandria on the 
Jaxartes A. in Scythia; the Syriac version supports this. 
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Taken as a whole, then, the merit of the Romance list is that it helps 
to confirm the existence of Alexandria-Bactra, Alexandria-Merv, and 
Alexandria-Termez, and gives the Alexander-names of Bucephala and 
Nicaea on the Jhelum. 

At a first glance it may look as if Alexander meant to found an 
Alexandria in each satrapy of the East to be the seat of government; 
but this view cannot be maintained. There were three Alexandrias in 
Bactria-Sogdiana, or four if Merv be reckoned in, and two in Aria- 
Drangiana; there was no Alexandria in Persis or in the Parthia~Hyrcania 
satrapy, while it is doubtful if there was one in Media and more than 
doubtful if there was one in Mesopotamia; the one in Babylonia was on 
the extreme outskirts of the satrapy, which continued to be governed 
from Babylon. It is only occasionally that we can be sure that any 
particular Alexandria was meant to be a seat of government. Some 
were founded to promote trade, like Alexandria in Makarene, to tap the 
spice-land of eastern Gedrosia; Alexandria~Termez, which stood where 
the great trade-route from the north crossed the Oxus; and Alexandria 
of the Caucasus, gateway for the trade between India and the west. 
Alexandria on the Jaxartes was meant to be both the centre of a fertile 
country (so probably also Alexandria-Merv and Alexandria-Proph- 
thasia in Seistan) and for the defence of the Jaxartes crossing against 
nomads;* speaking generally, Alexander hoped that his cities might 
convert nomad and hill peoples to agriculture.” But probably his 
dominant motive throughout was to strengthen the remoter parts of 
his Empire with Greek cities and all that they implied as a mainspring 
of his policy of the fusion of races. 

A word must be said in conclusion about Alexander’s military 
colonies,} as he undoubtedly started the system in Asia. He did settle a 
number, but military colonies are difficult to identify, as so many merely 
kept the name of the native village in or near which they were founded; 
and even where there are helps to identification, such as the settlers 
giving to their settlement the name of their home-town or the name of 
the official who had actually settled them, the possibility of dating a 
settlement to any particular king is not too common, thougn, speaking 


1 Arr. Iv, 1, 3 records these two objects, which is exceptional. 

2 Arr. Ind. 40, 8. On Alexander’s care for agriculture in Macedonia see 
Arr. Iv, 25, 4, and Alexander’s fragmentary decree from Philippi as to 
bringing some waste land into cultivation, published by J. Coupry, 
Inscriptions hellénistiques de Philippes (see C.R. Ac. I. 1938, pp. 185 sq.). 
See further p. 254 n. 7. 

3 On military colonies generally, Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 6-12, which 
will give the literature. 
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generally, it can be said that the Graeco-Macedonian colonisation of 
Asia was carried out by means of the military settlement rather than 
the city and that a great deal of it was Seleucid. We know that Alexander 
founded a chain of such settlements in Bactria-Sogdiana as a bulwark 
against the nomads,’ and at any rate ordered or began another group in 
northern Media to bridle the tribes of the Elburz.? Curtius makes him 
found six others in Margania, which may mean Margiane;3 the details 
of the interlocking are good and ought to represent something real, 
but he makes them face south and east, which as regards Alexander’s 
day has no meaning. Tradition gave Alexander two such settlements 
in the Paropamisadae, the ‘town’ a day’s march from Alexandria of the 
Caucasus (p. 239 n. 6 ante) and a ‘town’ among the Cadrusi, wherever 
they lived;4 but there was a good deal of settlement in this province 
later, and these two places are not likely to be Alexander’s; looking at 
the large force he left in Bactria and the re-foundation of Alexandria 
of the Caucasus, he could hardly have left more fighting men behind 
with India to conquer. The men left at various places in Gandhara 
were all military garrisons ad hoc, except at Arigaion in Swat; this has 
been claimed as a ‘foundation’, but in fact he only restored the native 
population and left there a few men quite unfit, &mTópayoı,5 and the men 
in a military colony had to be ready to fight. Lastly, Nikephorion at 
the junction of the Chabur with the Euphrates has been ascribed to 
Alexander;® but it is not known that the term vixnodpos was ever 
applied to, or used by, Alexander,” and the form of the name shows that 
the place belongs to a class, like Dokimeion, Zenodotion, Menedemion, 
in which the settlement took the name of the official who settled it; 
and no official of Alexander’s named Nikephoros is known. Doubtless 
the place was Seleucid.® 

Lastly come the three places called Alexandropolis. The one in 
Thrace was a native town or village in which Alexander, during 
Philip’s life-time, settled ouppixtous, people of different races;? 


1 Eight, Strabo x1, 9, 4 (517); seven or twelve, Justin XII, 5, 13. 

2 Polyb. x, 27, 3, kat& thy ùphynoiw thy ’AreEdvEpov. 

3 Curt. vit, 10, 15. In the list of Alexandrias in the Syriac version of the 
Romance (p. 246) Merv is called Margenikés, which may show that 
Margania was a known variant for Margiane, another instance of Curtius’ 
curious knowledge. 

4 Pliny vi, 92, usually mistranslated; see Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 99 n. 6. 

5 Arr. IV, 24, 6 sq. 

6 Isidore 1, ktiopa ’AdeEdvEpou Bacihéws (his own remark, not from the 
Parthian survey); Pliny vi, 119. 7 It occurs in the Romance. 

8 App. Syr. 57. 9 Plut. Alex. 1x. 
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Stephanus (no. 3) calls it an Alexandria, which implies that Alexander 
founded it as a Greek trdéAis. Certainly he did nothing of the sort; to 
have founded a city bearing his own name while his father lived would 
have been a declaration of independence, the clearest act of rebellion 
known to the ancient world.’ It was, as Plutarch’s ouppiktous implies, 
a military colony (which could be settled by a subject) which later 
attributed itself, possibly with truth, to Alexander and took his name. 
The name Alexandropolis then belongs to a class of names, like 
Dionysopolis, Macedonopolis, etc., which all indicate military colonies.’ 
This shows that the two places in the East called Alexandropolis were 
also military colonies, apart from the fact that Alexander, all of whose 
cities were officially named Alexandria, could not possibly have 
changed the name in just two cases. Whether Alexandropolis in 
Parthyene3 was right in attributing itself to Alexander cannot be said; 
but the third Alexandropolis is of great interest. I have elsewhere 
straightened out the deep-seated confusion in Isidore 18 and 19,‘ and it 
is now certain that Isidore’s Alexandropolis is Candahar, and that 
Candahar was therefore not a city founded by Alexander, but a military 
colony which attributed itself to him. The attribution may well be 
correct, but whether the name Candahar represents Iskander is at best 
doubtful; the suggestion that it represents Gundofarr (Gondophares), 
the Parthian Suren who ruled a realm greater than Arsacid Parthia, is 
quite as likely to be true. 


I. ALEXANDRIA IN MAKARENE 


The thirteenth Alexandria in Stephanus’ list is *AAeGav5pe1a iv Makapnvi 
ñv tTapappel trotayos Ma€dtns, Alexandria in Makarene beside 
which flows the river Maxates; whether f\v refers to the city or the 
province will be considered later. Long ago, Salmasius darkened 
counsel by changing the two unknown words Makarene and Maxates 
to Sakasene and Jaxartes, which he happened to have heard of; for this 
sort of thing there is less than nothing to be said, but Droysen and 


1 For the classical example see Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 208. 

2 A reviewer of Bactria and India in J.R.A.S. 1941 took me to task (p. 68) 
for saying that the name Alexandropolis meant a military colony. There is 
no explicit statement, as I had said. But the evidence here given for 
Alexandropolis in Thrace is, to any one who understands the Hellenistic 
world, conclusive that it could not have been a polis; it was therefore a 
military colony, as indeed Plutarch implies, there being no third possibility. 
The other two places follow. 

3 Pliny vi, 113. 4 Bactria and India, pp. 470 sq. 
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Tscherikower (p. 147) have followed him. The city was in fact the 
capital of eastern Gedrosia, a country whose history is most obscure. 
The .Persians had tried to govern it from western Gedrosia, an im- 
possible task owing to the mountains and deserts which separated 
them; they were in fact two different countries." Three eparchies of 
Gedrosia and/or Carmania are known from the Peutinger Table— 
Pantyene, Tazarene, Thybrassene, all apparently inland districts;? 
Makarene is a properly formed eparchy name and was certainly an 
eparchy of Gedrosia, for it is the same word as the modern Makran; 
the story will show that it included the littoral and the southern portion 
of eastern Gedrosia, or part of it. Tomaschek, though he wrote long 
before the discovery of the eparchy system, rightly saw that Makarene 
must be part of Gedrosia.3 The city must be identical with ‘Alexandria 
of the Oreitae’ of most modern and three ancient writers;+ but Alex- 
andria of the Oreitae, whose foundation (without any name) is recorded 
by Arrian, has itself been the subject of much confusion, Arrian himself 
not being any too clear; Droysen (p. 233) made two cities of it, while 
Berve (p. 295), who anyhow knew Tomaschek, managed to make 
Alexander found four cities in this one small country. I may mention 
that, as Makarene was an eparchy and the eparchy system was Seleucid, 
we know (it could not be deduced from the Alexander-historians) that 
this Alexandria was existing in Seleucid times, at any rate. 

I must now go through Arrian’s story.5 The last Indian people 
Alexander met after leaving the Indus delta were the Arabitae or 
Arbitae or Arabies or Arbies, east of and about the river Arabis (Hab), 
which was the boundary, ethnologically and linguistically, between 
India and Ariana. West of the Arabis, Alexander first crossed a barren 
tract and then entered the country of the Oreitae or Oroi; Arrian uses 


1 On the natural division of Gedrosia into two parts and the greater im- 
portance of the eastern part see Kiessling, ‘Gedrosia’ in PW. 

2 See Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 442. 

3 Tomaschek, ‘Alexandreia’ (10) in PW. 

4 The lists of Stephanus (p. 241) and of the Romance (p. 243), and also 
Diodorus (post), give the Alexander-name. 

5 Arr. VI, 21, 3 to 22, 3. 

6 Nearchus gives it all clearly. Arr. /nd. 21, 8; 22, 10: the Arabies are the 
last Indian people; the Arabis is the boundary between them and the 
Oreitae; 25, 2, the Oreitae are not Indians but have another language 
(repeated in Pliny vi, 95) and laws, though some Indian customs; some 
live along the coast, some inland (&vw); the boundary on the coast between 
them and the (stone-age) Fisheaters is called Malana (Malan), and (24, 1) 
is west of the Tomeros (Hingol). The Oreitae therefore were Iranians. 
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both names,’ but they do not signify two different sources.? This 
people, a sept of the Gedrosii, who lived west and north of them, were 
Iranians,} perhaps somewhat mixed; they are sometimes referred to in 
general terms as Gedrosians.4 Their country was essentially the plain 
watered by the Purali river and some other streams, the only plain of 
any size in Eastern Gedrosia, though they extended farther westward 
across the river Hingol; the story may indicate that this plain, or 
anyhow its northern extension, was better cultivated and perhaps more 
fertile than to-day.5 

In the Oreitae-land (Arrian continues) Alexander came to a village 
named Rhambakia and thought the country looked a good place for a 
city, but there is nothing to show that, as some modern writers (in- 
cluding Stein) assume, he (or rather Hephaestion for him) founded an 
Alexandria at Rhambakia.® Going westward, he met the Oreitae and 
Gedrosii holding a pass? between their two countries; they surrendered. 
There is no word, so far, of Alexander going into the land of the 
Gedrosii or crossing the Hingol-Nal; what follows still passes in the 
land of the Oreitae, east of that river. He made Apollophanes satrap 
of the Oreitae, and left Leonnatus with a strong force at a town named 
Ora, obviously the capital of the Oreitae-Oroi, to support the satrap 
(who was therefore at Ora) and to ‘synoecise the city’, Thv tdoAw.® 


1 Long and short forms of personal names are known both in Iranian and 
other tongues (examples in my Bactria and India, p. 496); and there are 
instances in the East of long and short names of peoples, like Sogdiani— 
Sogdi, Susiani—Susii (cf. Susiana—Susis). 

Because both forms occur in Arr. vil, 5, 5, where a change of source is 
impossible. 

See p. 250 n. 6. ‘Indians’ in Arr. Anad. vi, 21, 3 is a mere mistake. 

E.g. in Ptolemy Apollophanes is called satrap of the Oreitae, Arr. v1, 22, 3, 
in Nearchus of the Gedrosians, Arr. Jnd. 23, 5. So Arr. vi, 22, 2 has 
Oreitae where, in the same story (p. 252 n. 2 post), Curtius 1x, io, 5 has 
Gedrosii. See also Plut. de Alex. Fortuna, 1, 328 D, referred to p. 254 n. 9. 
On the country see the late Sir Aurel Stein, ‘On Alexander’s route through 
Gedrosia’, Geog. J. ci (Nov.-Dec. 1943), p. 193 and his map. He has 
made it certain that the Arabis river was the Hab, not the Purali. 

6 The words in Arr. vi, 21, 5, ‘Hpaiotiwva piv Sù étrl touTo1s UTreAcftreTo, do 
not mean that Hephaestion was left to found a city at Rhambakia (else it 
must have been attributed to him and not to Leonnatus in the crownings 
at Susa, Arr. vil, 5, 5) but that he was left in military control; for as soon 
as the Oreitae surrendered, Hephaestion rejoined Alexander, bringing tots 
UrroAeipbévtas back to the otpatié at Ora, v1, 22, 3. 

On this pass see Stein, op. cit. p. 216. 

Arr. vi, 22, 3. The phrase èv “Wpors can only mean a town named Ora; if it 
were meant for ‘in the Oreitae country’, as Droysen contended, it would 
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There has been no mention before of any mtóňş, and as a matter of 
Greek tiv tréAw can only refer to Ora, which is therefore the place 
where Alexander’s new Alexandria was founded; this is shown by 
Arr. VW, 5, 5, where the list of gold crowns can only be originally 
from the Journal and is authoritative: Leonnatus, after the weddings 
at Susa, is crowned, first for shielding Alexander at the Malli town, and 
secondly because he had defeated the rising of the Oreitae after 
Alexander’s departure kai T&AAa KaAds é0€e Tà tv “Wpois Koopijoal, 
i.e. the building and settling of the Alexandria. Ora cannot be identified 
with Rhambakia, because Hephaestion went from one to the other 
(p. 251 n. 6); neither can Rhambakia be identified; but both must have 
stood in the northern and more fertile part of the plain of the Purali, as 
does Bela to-day.‘ Rhambakia was only a village, not the Oreitae 
capital; and as this Alexandria is called by Arrian (v1, 22, 3) asynoecism 
—Alexander’s only recorded synoecism—it must have taken in Rham- 
bakia and the other places as its ‘villages’ (demes). The reason why, 
when the pass to the west lay open, Alexander returned for a time 
into the Oreitae country is curious, but is given by both Arrian and 
Curtius, both presumably from Ptolemy: the Oreitae were so demo- 
cratic that they could not even surrender to superior force without 
calling an assembly, doubtless at Ora, and Alexander gave them time 
to do so.” 

This Alexandria was founded both to be the capital of Eastern 
Gedrosia and to develop the spice trade, which must already have 
existed in some form; immediately after the reference to Leonnatus at 
Ora, Arrian v1, 22, 4 sqq. gives Aristobulus’ description of the barren 
country west of the Purali plain as a spice-land, and Greeks were crazy 
about ‘spices’. The idea that this one little country could support two 
full-blown Alexandrias should never have been started; but obviously 
this Alexandria, founded for trade, had to have a port, and this port 
must be considered. Diodorus has twe different stories about the 


have had to be év Tois “Wpors. This town Ora is mentioned again in Arr. VI, 
24, 1=Strabo xv, 723 (Aristobulus, fr. 49, Jacoby), where the distance is 
given from Ora to the BaotAeiov of Gedrosia, which is conclusive that 
Ora was a town; so also in Arr. vil, 5, 5. Droysen was worried over the 
town Ora in Swat; he could not know that it was only one of the Iranian 
names then common in N.-W. India. 

Further than this Stein (op. cit. p. 215) did not attempt to locate Alexandria, 
but said there were some large mounds in the Bela district. He did not 
know of Ora, and took Rhambakia to have been the capital. 

Arr. VI, 22, 2, Ẹuykañtoavtes TO TAF G0s; Curt. 1x, 10, 5: ‘Liber hic populus, 
concilio habito, dedidit se.’ Incidentally, this refutes Cleitarchus’ story 
of the massacre. 
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Oreitae side by side; in the first, Alexander enters the Oreitis, massacres 
the people, and founds Alexandria; in the second he enters the Oreitis 
and receives the people’s submission, followed by an account of the 
Iranian custom of exposing the dead;' it is one of many proofs that his 
book xvi never had a final revision (§ F, p. 80 n. 1). The first version 
says that Alexander wanted to found a city near the sea; he discovered a 
sheltered harbour, and near it a well-adapted position, rómov eW@eTov, 
in which (i.e. in the tdétros eWOetos) he founded a city, Alexandria.” 
The tétros eW8etos is obviously Arrian’s ‘good place for a city’, and 
Diodorus is thus far correct, except that Alexandria was probably not 
near the sea; but it is the statement that Alexander wanted to found 
a city beside the sea, together with a misunderstanding of Diodorus, 
which is responsible for the idea of a second Alexandria. The harbour 
in question, the port of the new Alexandria, can only have been Cocala, 
which must already have been a port of some sort, as Nearchus was 
able to repair some ships there (Arr. Ind. 23, 8); there too he met 
Leonnatus (żb.), a meeting which could not have been pre-arranged, 
and which therefore meant that Leonnatus was settling the harbour- 
town as well as the city, things for which he was afterwards honoured. 
Cocala therefore must have been at or near the mouth of the Purali, 
which to-day reaches the sea at an inland gulf and is well sheltered 
(Diodorus’ &Avotov) by a long spit of land between it and open 
water (see Stein’s map). It is noteworthy that Nearchus’ log, while it 
mentions (Arr. Ind. 22, 8) that he put into the mouth of the Arabis 
(Hab) and also (ib. 24, 1; 25, 1) into the mouth of the Hingol (Tomeros), 
does not mention the mouth of the Purali; that is because he anchored, 
not in the river-mouth, but off the sheltered port there, Cocala. No 
doubt the port would have become one of Alexandria’s ‘villages’. 
Attempts have been made to bring in here the sixteenth Alexandria in 
Stephanus’ list, that on the Black Gulf, katà tov yéAava KéAtrov, by 
identifying the name with Nearchus’ Mé&Aava (Malan); but Malan is 
much too far away (see Stein’s map), and the equation péAava—M arava 


1 The first version, xvii, 104, 5-8, is shown by the massacre to be from 
Cleitarchus. The second version, 105, 1, is from Diodorus’ main source in 
book xvu, Aristobulus (see § F), as is shown by Aristobulus giving the 
Iranian custom again elsewhere, Strabo xv, 1, 62 (714). 

2 Diod. xvir, 104, 8, Tapa @dAaTTav EpiAoTipOn KTicat mów Kal Mpéva 
pèv eUpeov &xAvotov mAnolov © ato tétrov evOeTov exticev Èv aÙTÕ TOAIv 
"Adc€dvGpeicv. This is Cleitarchus copying from and misunderstanding 
or partially garbling Aristobulus; what Aristobulus must have said was 


that Alexander saw that his new city must have communication with the 
sea. 
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is a mere jingle of sound, one word Greek, one native of some sort. 
No one knows where the Black Gulf was." 

To return to the river Maxates (p. 249 ante). One might guess it to 
be the unrecorded name of the Purali, flowing-past Alexandria; but the 
name of the Purali was probably Hydaspes,? and we do not know that 
Alexandria stood on the river. There seems to be a more probable 
interpretation, that the river flowed past, i.e. bounded, Makarene. 
Makarene must have included the whole of the Oreitae country, for a 
single tribe would not be divided between two eparchies; and Nearchus 
says that the Oreitae extended across the Hingol to Malan (Arr. Ind. 
25, 1). Now a river, given on some maps as Mashkai,3 comes down 
from the north-west to join the Hingol-Nal below the small plain of 
Jau; if this were the Maxates, then the Oreitae extended across the 
Hingol-Nal as well as across the lower Hingol, which would mean 
that the spice-land was in the Oreitae country, as the story rather 
demands. It would also explain why the Oreitae tried to hold the 
already mentioned pass against Alexander, a senseless procedure if it 
was his way out of their country; they were defending the valuable 
spice-land. 

I have considered elsewhere the later developments in eastern 
Gedrosia as evidenced by coin finds,‘ but I may note here that Alex- 
andria in Makarene and its port explain some obscure later allusions to 
Gedrosia. Stephanus called Barygaza ‘a port of Gedrosia’,5 implying 
sea-trade between the two; Pliny says that Alexander ‘forbade the 
Fisheaters to live on fish’,® which means the establishment, or attempted 
establishment, of agriculture by some ruler;7 ‘Patalene in Gedrosia”’ 
probably refers to trade with the Indus mouth. Most important, 
however, is Plutarch’s statement? that the Gedrosians performed the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, which implies a Greek tdAts 


1 Not the well-known Black Gulf north of the Thracian Chersonese. 

2 See Kiessling, ‘Hydaspes’ (2) in PW, and my Bactria and India, p. 100; 
the last river of Iran to the eastward, Vergil’s Medus Hydaspes. 

3 On Stein’s map it is called Pao. 

4 Bactria and India, pp. 93 sqq., cf. p. 260. 

5 Stephanus s.v. Barygaza. 6 Pliny v1, 95. 

7 This is connected with the statement that Alexander taught the Arachosians 
agriculture, Plut. de Alex. Fort. 1, 328c. This cannot refer to Seistan, and 
I suggested before that it was a mistake for ‘Gedrosians’; but it could be 
literally correct, if it be true that he settled some Arachosians in this 
Alexandria or its harbour town, Curt. 1x, 10, 7. On his care for agri- 
culture see p. 247 n. 2. 

8 Marcianus 1, 32 (G.G.M. 1, p. 534). 9 De Alex. Fort. 1, 328D. 
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in Gedrosia with (as every 1éA1s would have) a theatre.’ I have taken 
much trouble over this most interesting chapter in Plutarch,” as much 
of it comes from a good source and relates to Graeco-Bactrian times; 
but the only explanation I could find before for this particular state- 
ment was far-fetched} and must be abandoned. It can now be seen that 
Plutarch is referring specifically to Alexandria in Makarene, though he 
speaks of a later period than Alexander’s. It has been seen, from the 
eparchy name Makarene, that the city was in existence in the Seleucid 
period; and it must have been existing in Parthian times, else how did 
Vergil get the name Medus Hydaspes for the Purali, and why did he 
give it? 


HI. Prutarcu, DE ALEXANDRI FORTUNA AUT VIRTUTE 1, 328F 


In this part of the above work Plutarch is dealing with the effects of 
Alexander’s career on the East, and among other things he gives a list 
of five Greek cities,4 obviously important ones, which but for Alexander’s 
conquests would not have existed; and anyone reading the passage for 
the first time would be pulled up short by the name Prophthasia (p. 236). 
This city occurs, like other hardly known places, in itineraries and 
geographers’ lists, but this is the only passage in Greek or Latin litera- 
ture which even so much as hints at its importance, though the fact has 
become known from Chinese sources.5 Plutarch’s list, therefore, is 
not a random one, and has to be explained. I dealt with it in Bactria and 
India, pp. 48 sq., on the basis that ‘the collocation of names, if not the 
whole passage, must go back to’ the Greek historian of the East whom 
I had to call ‘Trogus’ source’ and who wrote about 85 B.c.; and I said 
that the only possible explanation of the four names (those other than 
Alexandria in Egypt) was that they represented ‘the four civilised 
kingdoms which at the beginning of the first century B.c. occupied 


t On theatres in the east, Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 17; on Sophocles id. 
p. 382. 

2 De Alex. Fort.1, chap. 5. See Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 48-50, 81 n. 9, 

94, 260, 318, 380 and n. 4, 382, 482; 4./.P. Lx, 1939, p. 57. See also 

part 111 of this Appendix. 

Bactria and India, p. 94. 

4 Alexandria by Egypt, Seleuceia on the Tigris, Prophthasia, Bucephala, 
Alexandria of the Caucasus. The MSS. text (328F) reads: oùk àv elyev 
"AreEavEperav Aiyutrtos oS: Mecotrotaula LeAevKerav ov5é Tpopbaciav 
ZoySiavh ov&’ Ivia Bouxepadlav oùSè mów ‘Edda KaviKagos mepo- 
KoŬoav als EutrodicGeicav toBéicOn TÒ Gypiov kal petéBare TÒ xeipov mò 
ToU kpelTtovos Ł01zópevov. 

5 Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 347, cf. p. 204 n. 1. 
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what had once been Greek Asia east of the Euphrates, nomads being 
omitted’, nomads of course meaning the Yueh-chi.* This must be right 
as far as it goes, there being nothing else that will fit, and no possible 
date but the one I gave, soon after 87 B.c.; but it does not go far enough. 
Meanwhile Mr J. E. Powell, in an article noticed in App. 16,” has 
criticised this and has sought to maintain, by a drastic rewriting of 
Plutarch’s text, that Plutarch did write at random. I need not trouble 
about the rest of his criticism, though he jas detected an obvious 
slip-up in my proof-reading; but he has done me the service of sending 
me back to Plutarch’s text, which is what has to be considered. 

Powell first says: ‘It is self-evident that KavKkacos here is as corrupt as 
the words that follow it.’ It is anything but self-evident, seeing that 
Plutarch shortly before had used the word Kavxagos by itself to denote 
the city Alexandria of the Caucasus.3 He goes on: ‘ Were it (KavKxacos) 
sound, a proper name parallel with ’"AAeEdvBperav and the rest would 
be required for 1dAww ‘EAA&Sa, and trapoixotcav (so Reiske) must have 
been absent. The text was originally a generalising conclusion such as 
oùt móñiv ‘EAAGBSa éxdotn yi) PapRapos trapoiKkoticay, Ås umoo- 
Gelons KTA.’ The statement that each barbarian land had a Greek city 
‘beside’ it is something quite new to me; but he has in effect asked, 
as is necessary, ‘Why no proper name?’, and I suppose ñs éutroAic- 
Sions, which at least construes, means ‘which (land) being urbanised’; 
only, if so, the verb would have to be TroAigw, not éutroAize. I think 
I had better leave this reconstruction alone for the present—I shall 
come to the restoration of the text later—and begin at the beginning; 
we may find, incidentally, that Powell’s difficulties do not exist. 

I have given many instances in these Appendices of the trouble 
Hellenistic writers took to avoid a jingle of sound, especially the same 
word twice in a sentence‘ (I presume that this was taught in the schools 
of rhetoric, and nearly every writer had had some training in rhetoric); 
naturally I have not made a search through Plutarch, but if an example 
from him be needed I give one in a note.’ Now Plutarch, in the passage 


1 For all this and the proofs see my Bactria and India, pp. 48 sq. and cross- 
references. 

2 ‘The sources of Plutarch’s Alexander’, J.H.S. LIX, 1939, p. 236 n. 3. 

3 De Alex. Fort. 1, 328E, Baxtpa kal Katxacos Trpocexuvnae. 

4 Most modern men do this automatically. 

5 Plut. Alex. xxvi, UreEépepe thy gidoverxiay &ħrrntov, where àñrtyTov is 
substituted for the regular term dvixntov (on which see App. 21) to avoid 
the jingle with g:Aoveiav, which is here used in its good sense (see 
L. and S. s.v.) of piAovixlav, desire for victory. Another case of afttntos 
being used for dvixntos, and for the same reason, is Diod. xvil, 51, 3. 
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under examination, was faced by the necessity of getting into one 
sentence four cities named Alexandria, while he wanted to, or thought 
he ought to, use the word ‘Alexandria’ once only. He used up his 
‘Alexandria’ at the start for the Egyptian capital, and got over the next 
two, Alexandria in Seistan and Alexandria on the left bank of the 
Jhelum, by using their nicknames, Prophthasia and Bucephala; this 
left him with Alexandria of the Caucasus, which, like Alexandria by 
Egypt, had no nickname, so he had to use a paraphrase and wrote 
Kauxagos móñiv ‘EAAGBSa. There could be no mistake as to which city 
was meant; but why did he use this particular paraphrase, ‘Greek city’? 
The answer is, because it was already known, and probably well 
known. When the Chinese general Wen-chung was in the Paro- 
pamisadae, his interpreters gave him, as the name of this city, not 
Alexandria but *lavoxt) 1déA1s; this he took to mean, not ‘the Greek 
city’ but ‘a city called *lwvoxr’, which word he transliterated into 
Chinese as its name;' this shows that, to the people round about, 
Alexandria of the Caucasus was commonly known as ‘the Greek city’. 
(Another Greek foundation in the East, presumably Antioch-Bushire 
on the Persian Gulf, was also locally known as ‘the Greek city’, and 
the phrase found its way into Claudius Ptolemy.)* Plutarch then, 
knowing that Alexandria of the Caucasus was known as ‘the Greek 
city’,3 naturally used this for his paraphrase, merely changing the 
antiquated word *lwvoxt), in use in the East, into the common ‘EAAdSa. 

I will leave the corrupt text which follows the word ‘EAA&&a for a 
moment, and will take another phrase: oS Mpop@aciav ZoyBiavn. 
It has usually been supposed that ZoySiavń is a mere mistake for 
Apayyievi, and so I took it before; I thought the blunder might show 
that Plutarch had not the list at first hand, or that he was writing in 
haste, careless of minutiae.4 I am satisfied now that this will not do; 
he was writing in haste, but I do not think that any serious writer, 
however excited over his subject, would say ‘ Newcastle in Cumberland’ 
on the ground that Northumberland and Cumberland both end in 
-umberland. Another point arises. I had said ‘the four civilised king- 
doms, nomads being omitted’, nomads meaning the Yueh-chi. Why 
should the Yueh-chi be omitted, seeing that it was not going to be long 
before there was little enough difference in civilisation between them 


1 Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 341, 418. 

2 Ptol. vi, 4, 2, 'lwvakà móàis; see Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 418. 

3 His historical source, which was a generation earlier than Wen-chung, 
must have noticed this; it means the name ‘Alexandria’ was lost. 

4 Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 48 n. 5; A.J.P. Lx, 1939, p. 56 n. 88. 
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(i.e. the Kushans) and the eastern Parthians? I propose therefore now, 
instead of taking the easy course of saying that Plutarch made a mis- 
take, to retain the MSS. reading ZoySiav1" and see whither it leads us. 

As Prophthasia was not in Sogdiana, something has fallen out of 
the text; what Plutarch must have written was oùt Mpopbaciav 
[Apayyiavi ov&é x] ZoySiav", a copyist’s eye having jumped from the 
one -iav to the other. As x cannot be the word Alexandria, what was 
it? The city has to be the Yueh-chi capital and to be in Sogdiana, and 
it has to owe its origin to Alexander or Alexander’s career. Alexandria- 
Bactra is excluded, for it was not in Sogdiana, though it became the 
Yueh-chi capital. But it did not do so till much later; when Chang-k’ien 
visited the Yueh-chi in 128 B.c., Ssu-ma Ch’ien says that they were 
still north of the Oxus (i.e. in Sogdiana) and adds that subsequently 
they had their capital there; Pan-ku corroborates this.” Of the cities in 
Sogdiana, Alexandria (subsequently Antioch) on the Jaxartes, if it still 
existed, was much too far to the north, for the Yueh-chi had already 
conquered Bactria; and it is not known that Samarcand (Maracanda), 
later so famous, was ever a Greek city. There was only one city in 
Sogdiana that was both a foundation of Alexander’s and that could, 
from its position, have been the first capital of the Yueh-chi north of 
the Oxus mentioned by Ssu-ma Ch’ien, and that was Alexandria on the 
Oxus (Termez). It stood where the main route from the north, which 
the Yueh-chi must have followed, came to the river; and across the 
Oxus the city faced Bactra, or rather the point where the river of Bactra 
then entered the Oxus, Bactra itself being a little distance from the 
Oxus; the later transfer of the Yueh-chi capital across the river from 
this Alexandria to the more important Bactra would have been easy 
and obvious. This Alexandria had become successively an Antioch and 
a Demetrias before the Yueh-chi arrived; I have given its history 
elsewhere.? As Plutarch used the nicknames Prophthasia and Bucephala, 
he probably used the nickname of Alexandria on the Oxus also. We do 
not know what it was; but as the Antioch which succeeded it was called 
Antioch Tarmata or Tharmata,} which represents the native name of 
the place, Tarmita, the chances are that the second name of this 
Alexandria was also Tarmata or Tarmita. As Greek rule had ended 
about 130 B.C., and Plutarch’s source wrote shortly after 87 B.C., it is 
likely that the name Demetrias had died out and that the city in Yueh-chi 
hands had resumed the native name Tarmita; though of course there 


1 References in Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 277 n. 5, 304 n. §. 
2 ‘Tarmita’, J.H.S. Lx, 1940, p. 89; and see p. 235 ante. 
3 In the Peutinger Table and the Ravennate Geographer. 
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may have been some Greek nickname unknown to us. Plutarch there- 
fore should probably read o¥8é TlpogSaciav Apayyiavt ov: Tépyita 
(or Téppota or some nickname) ZoySiavń, with a bare possibility that 
for Té&ppita should be substituted Anuntpidda. It follows that, east of 
the Euphrates, Plutarch is giving, not the four civilised kingdoms, but 
all the kingdoms or realms into which Alexander’s one-time Empire had 
become divided, five in’ number, viz. Western (Arsacid) Parthia, 
Eastern Parthia of the Surens, the Yueh-chi, the Paropamisadae, and 
what remained of Menander’s kingdom east of the Jhelum; and it 
cannot possibly be coincidence that the names fit. As to the west of the 
Euphrates, Plutarch could only name Alexandria by Egypt, since at the 
date in question there was no such thing as a Seleucid kingdom left in 
Syria, so his source could not name Antioch;' had Plutarch been writing 
at random, he would obviously have done so. Doubtless Plutarch’s 
source explained what he was doing; that, to Plutarch’s argument, was 
immaterial. 

I must conclude by looking at the sentence, clearly corrupt, which 
follows the word ‘EAA&Sa; I have given the MSS. words in p. 255 n. 4. 
Reiske saw the two things that matter, viz. that mepi- in mepioixoŭoav 
must be trapa-,” and that the following verb should be éutroAize, not 
éuTroB{zeo. I have given various proposed restorations in the Addenda, 
none satisfactory; as I see it, the best restoration would be ov&é 
Kaúvkacos mrdéAiv ‘EAAGSa trdpoiKov, év als gutroAioGiv &meopéoðn TÒ 
Gypiov. md&poikov is both necessary and true, for Alexandria of 
the Caucasus stood, not on the Hindu Kush, but beside it, or as we 
should say at its foot.3 Literally translated, the whole passage then runs 
thus: ‘[But for Alexander] Egypt would not have had her Alexandria, 
nor Mesopotamia her Seleuceia, nor Seistan her Prophthasia, nor 
Sogdiana her Tarmita (or whatever appellative was used), nor India 
her Bucephala, nor the Caucasus her “‘Greek city” for a neighbour, in 
which (countries) what was uncivilised, enclosed within the cities, died 
out, and what was worse changed, being compelled by what was better 
to adopt its customs.’ This has been Plutarch’s theme throughout ch. 5: 
Alexander as a civilising force. 


t This, which I said before, is quite correct, pace Powell’s remarks. The 
dates at the end of his note are mere misunderstandings. 

2 I have commented elsewhere on the confusion of mept and trapd in late 
writers. See the instances given p. 237 ante, and in Bactria and India, 
pP- 235 n.1. 3 Bactria and India, App. 6. 
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Appendices 9-14: SOME HISTORICAL ITEMS 
9. CARANUS 


ANY modern writers, on the faith of Justin, state that Alexander 

had a half-brother named Caranus, whom he murdered after 

his accession, the implication being that he was old enough to be 
a rival, as Justin calls him. There never was any such person. 

I take Justin 1x, 7, 1-3 first. The first sentence mentions Olympias’ 
grief, doluisse, at being repudiated by Philip and at Cleopatra, Attalus’ 
niece, being preferred to her. The next sentence begins Alexandrum 
quoque, where quoque shows that what is to come about Alexander’s 
feelings must be connected with Olympias’ feelings, i.e. it must relate 
to Cleopatra. What does come is this." Alexander too feared the brother 
born of his stepmother, noverca, as a rival for the kingship, aemulum 
regni; thus it came about that he quarrelled first with Attalus and then 
with Philip. No doubt therefore is possible that, so far, noverca (step- 
mother) means Cleopatra and frater (brother) means Cleopatra’s child; 
Justin is using some source which made Cleopatra’s child a boy. It is 
on account of the stepmother that Alexander quarrels with Attalus, 
another proof that ‘stepmother’ means Cleopatra, Attalus’ niece.* So 
far Justin’s meaning is clear. 

In x1, 2, 3, the same source occurs again in identical language, but 
Cleopatra’s supposed son is named. I put the two passages side by 
side: 1x, 7, 3 ‘Alexandrum quoque regni aemulum fratrem ex noverca 
susceptum timuisse’; XI, 2, 3 ‘(Alexander) aemulum quoque imperii 
Caranum, fratrem ex noverca susceptum, interfici curavit’. That these 
identical sentences refer to the same noverca and the same frater is 
obvious, as obvious as it is that a baby could not be aemulum imperii 
(though others might use him as a tool) and that a grown man is meant. 
Justin’s source then (I mean the original source, not Trogus) had the 
following story: Cleopatra bore Philip a son, whom Philip acknow- 
ledged and named Caranus; Alexander, whose own mother had been 
repudiated in favour of Cleopatra, feared Caranus as a rival for the 


1 ‘Alexandrum quoque regni aemulum fratrem ex noverca susceptum 
timuisse.’ 

2 So Justin x1, 5, 1, where Alexander kills all the relations of his stepmother, 
can only refer to Attalus and Cleopatra; Attalus was the one person of 
any importance whom Alexander on his accession did put to death (for 
treason): Diod. xvit, 5, 2; Curt. vil, 1, 33 VIII, 1, 423 7, 5- 
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kingship and so murdered him. Caranus is not mentioned by any other 
writer; his existence depends on this unknown source of Justin’s, which 
made him Cleopatra’s son. That source is valueless, not merely because 
it implies that Caranus was grown up (aemulum regni or imperii) but 
because Cleopatra’s infant was not a boy. 

In fact, Cleopatra’s infant was a girl.’ Satyrus’ statement? on the 
subject has been generally accepted, and is not likely to be wrong; it is 
good third-century, and moreover Satyrus is professing to give a 
complete list of Philip’s wives} and concubines with their children; 
all Philip’s children known to history are included, and Caranus is not 
among them. The assumption made by some modern writers* that 
Justin’s noverca was not Cleopatra but was one of these ‘wives’, whose 
son Caranus was, requires no confutation in the light of the analysis of 
Justin given above and of Satyrus’ list. But in fact there is fourth- 
century evidence, much earlier than Satyrus, that Cleopatra’s child 
was a girl. Justin 1x, 7, 8-14 comes ultimately from the war of propa- 
ganda waged by Cassander and his friends against Olympias and her 
friends,5 Olympias declaring that Cassander and his brothers had 
poisoned Alexander, while Cassander’s party retorted that Olympias 
had procured the murder of her husband Philip—probably the first 
war of propaganda of which historical record remains. Most of the 
Justin passage in question is directed to showing Olympias’ privity to 
Philip’s murder, but § 12 has nothing to do with Philip; it says that 
Olympias murdered Cleopatra and her daughter.® This has generally 
been taken to be true, and no doubt is; not merely because Olympias, 
being what she was, would naturally kill her rival when in her power, 
but because she forced her to hang herself, which was Olympias’ way; 
later she murdered Eurydice in the same manner, and that detail is from 


1 There was no time for her to have had a second child, and had she borne 
twins Satyrus must have said so. 

2 Satyrus fr. 5 in F.A.G. 11, 161=Athen. xi, 557D: Cleopatra bore 
Philip a daughter, Europa. 

3 These ‘wives’, if married at all, were only married for the duration of a 
campaign; divorce merely consisted in Philip saying ‘Go’, and Athenaeus 
quotes Satyrus’ list to illustrate the thesis OfArmtos alel Kat& TréAepov 
éyauer. When he really did marry a girl of the Macedonian aristocracy 
(Cleopatra) and sought to put her in Olympias’ place, there was a storm 
which only ended with his death. 

4 See Berve 11, s.v. Kápavos, 411, and KAeoTé&tpa, 434, with the literature 

referred to. 

C.A.H. vi, 474; see App. 16, p. 301. 

‘Post haec Cleopatram. . .in gremio eius prius filia interfecta, finire vitam 

suspendio coegit.’ 


Awn 
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Hieronymus." The source of the Justin passage then must lie somewhere 
between the deaths of Alexander (323) and Olympias (316), when the 
sex of Cleopatra’s infant was doubtless well enough remembered; and 
as between the two conflicting stories which appear in Justin, viz. that 
Cleopatra’s child was a boy named Caranus, murdered by Alexander 
(source unknown), and was a girl, murdered by Olympias (source 
ultimately fourth century B.c.), there can be no doubt that the latter is 
correct. For completeness, it may be mentioned that Cleopatra’s 
daughter turns up again in the Heidelberg Epitome, in which she is a 
grown woman, Alexander’s half-sister, daughter of Philip and Cleopatra 
his wife and herself called Cleopatra, who successively marries Perdiccas 
and Ptolemy; this is a confusion with Alexander’s full sister Cleopatra, 
Olympias’ daughter, who, as matter of history was offered to, but 
refused by, Perdiccas and afterwards thought of marrying Ptolemy, but 
who in Alexander’s Testament was to be Ptolemy’s wife.3 

Thus Caranus vanishes from history. He never existed, whether as 
man or baby; his murder is a modern blunder, due to careless reading 
of Justin. Alexander did commit two murders in his day; there is no 
need to invent one which he could not have committed. 


10. THE GORDIAN KNOT‘ 


Every one, as the phrase goes, knows two things about Alexander, 
even if they do not know who he was: he was the man who wept 
because there were no more worlds to conquer, and he was the man 
who ‘cut the knot’; cutting the knot has become an English cliché. The 


1 Diod. x1x, 11, 7. Arrian 111, 6, 5 calls this Cleopatra Eurydice. Wrong 
proper names are common in many late writers (App. 17, p. 315 n. 2) but 
I only recall one other case in Arrian (App. 1, 11, p. 145). Was Arrian 
thinking of the two women whom Olympias caused to hang themselves, 
and did he by mistake write down the wrong name? 

2 Jacoby 11, no. 155, fr. 4. The Heidelberg Epitome has some affinity with 
Alexander’s Testament in the Romance. 

3 A’, ed. Kroll (Hise. Alex. M.), 111, 33, 15 (p. 142). 

4 Conspectus of modern literature in E. Mederer, Die Alexanderlegenden 
bei den ältesten Alexanderhistorikern, 1936, chap. 11. I have got little from it, 
as no one has seen the point of the sword story, that it makes Alexander 
cheat; but I note as a curiosity that Mederer himself calls his supposed act 
ritterlich. I need not do more than mention the theories which have made 
of Gordium the centre of the earth, or the knot a ‘cosmic knot’; see 
G. Radet, R.E.A. x1x, 1917, p. 98, no. 6: ‘L'’omphalos Gordien’, and 
cf. his ‘Alexandre le Grand’, p. 64; W. Deonna, R.E.G. xxx1, 1918, 
PP- 39, 141, ‘Le nceud Gordien’. 
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first story does not occur anywhere in ancient literature, whether 
history, legend, or romance; it is presumably an invention of the 
medieval or modern world, though I do not know if its origin has 
been traced. The cutting of the knot is just as untrue. 

The story of the Gordian knot is given by four of our five extant 
Alexander-historians;' Diodorus omits it, for it could not have come 
in the ‘mercenaries’ source’, which he was here following (see § F). 
Arrian II, 3, gives it as a Adyos, a thing that people say, but he also gives 
Aristobulus’ version,” so we have five versions altogether, all differing 
as to details. It is clear from Arrian that Ptolemy did not give the 
incident. Now Ptolemy used the Journal, and a king’s official Journal 
recorded day by day his Aeyopeva kai trpacodyeva,3 what he said 
and what he did; the Journal therefore must have mentioned the 
incident, but in some form which Ptolemy thought not worth recording; 
the Journal therefore cannot have given the story of the cutting of the 
knot, which makes that story suspect from the start. All our four 
writers agree that, to fulfil the oracle, the knot had to be untied;4 and 
Alexander’s respect for oracles is well known. The knot was formed 
by the cord which bound the yoke to the pole of the wagon, and all 
four agree that the difficulty was to find the end or ends of the cord 
(made of cornel bark), which were hidden.5 Here agreement ends. The 
preliminary stories differ greatly. In Arrian it is Midas’ wagon and 
Midas is chosen king; in Justin it is Gordius’ wagon and Gordius is 
chosen king; in Curtius it is Gordius’ wagon but Midas is chosen king; 
in Plutarch Midas is king, but it is not said whose wagon it was. There 
are differences too about the birds and about what the girl did; and as 
to the knot itself, Arrian’s Aéyos and Aristobulus give one knot, Curtius 
and Justin several, while Plutarch gives one in the oracle and several in 
fact. But all we really want is what Alexander is supposed to have done. 


1 Arr. 11, 3-8; Curt. 11, 1, 14-18; Plut. Alex. xviii; Justin x1, 7, 3-16. It is 
also mentioned by Marsyas of Pella, fourth century B.c.: Jacoby 11, no. 135, 
fr. 4. But unfortunately the fragment is too brief to be of any use. 
Aristobulus fr. 4 (Jacoby 11, no. 139)=Arr. 11, 3, 7. 

U. Wilcken, ‘Ytropvnpaticpol, Philol. u11, 1894, pp. 80, 110, citing the 
letter of Pseudo-Aristeas to Philocrates, wavta dvaypdaqecdan Td Acyópeva 
Kai mpaocópeva each day, the entries of the day before being corrected if 
necessary by the king. This article was the basis of the understanding of 
what Alexander’s Journal (Egnuepi&es) was. 

4 The oracle: Arr., dotis Avoeie tov Seopóv; Plut., tH AVoavTi Tov Séopov; 
Curt., ‘qui vinculum solvisset’; Justin, ‘nexum si quis solvisset’. 

Arrian, oŬTe TéAos oŬTe Gp?) Epaiveto. Curtius, ‘nodis. . .celantibus nexus’. 
Plutarch, tæv Seapuadv tupAds txdvtwv tas &pxáş. Justin, ‘capita lora- 
mentorum abscondita’. 
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Aristobulus makes him draw out the pole to find the end of the cord; 
he must then have untied the knot, for he sacrificed to the gods who 
had shown him how to untie it, thy Avow (Arr. 11, 3, 8), and Arrian 
shows that this is not part of the Adyos. Aristobulus’ details suggest 
that he saw what happened, while the origin of the sword story is 
mere guesswork, and it can be seen from Ptolemy (see p. 263) that what 
was recorded in the Journal can have been nothing sensational. In 
Justin and Plutarch Alexander cuts the knots (plural) to get some ends,* 
and then unties the knots; that is, the cutting is not the solution, but 
merely the preliminary to the untying which follows. In Arrian’s Adyos 
Alexander cuts the knot with his sword, and then says, using the verb 
used by the oracle, ‘I have untied it’, that is, he cheats; Arrian safe- 
guards himself, after giving Aristobulus’ version, by saying that he 
personally cannot say what really happened (he had not Ptolemy’s 
guidance). Finally, Curtius makes Alexander cut through the knots 
(plural) and say ‘Who cares how they are untied?’3 This is Curtius’ 
own cynicism (§ G, pp. 92 59.), further displayed in the next clause, 
oraculi sortem vel elusit vel implevit, which is just ‘Who cares?’ over 
again: how can it matter to any sensible man whether Alexander 
fulfilled the oracle or just dodged it? 

On this analysis, Aristobulus has the right version beyond question. 
This is really shown by Justin and Plutarch, who, though they give the 
sword story, Plutarch because it is picturesque, Justin because it is 
derogatory to Alexander, nevertheless both attempt to combine it with 
the true version that Alexander found the end of the cord and untied 
the knot, a mere piece of common sense which Ptolemy did not think 
worth recording. 

What then is the origin of the sword story? It cannot be true, 
because it makes Alexander flout the oracle, which is quite out of 
character; his respect, or outward respect, for the gods and all their 
manifestations stands out at every point of his history.4 But the sword 
story does more than that. We have seen that Alexander sacrificed 
to the gods who showed him tot Seopyo thv Avot; that is, the sword 
story makes him not only cheat but lie to heaven about it, a flat 
negation of his whole attitude towards the gods. I have collected six 
cases of Alexander cheating from our inferior sources, and there is no 


1 Plut., ToAAds åpxàs gavijvat. Justin, ‘latentia in nodis capita invenit’. 

2 Arr. Il, 3, 7, AeAvo@at ipn. 

3 Curt. 1, 1, 18, ‘nihil’, inquit, ‘interest quomodo solvantur’. 

4 See the big collection of instances in O. Kern, Die Religion der Griechen, 
111, 1938, chap. 3, ‘Der Glaube Alexanders des Grossen’, pp. 38-57. 
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reasonable doubt that they mostly come from Cleitarchus (§ E, p. 54), 
though he was not necessarily the inventor; he may merely have been 
passing on the stories. But Alexander is never recorded to have stooped 
to cheating by any respectable authority; it would have been utterly 
out of character. There was however a source to which it would have 
been in character: the Stoic tradition. To the Stoics, Alexander was bad 
from the start (see § F, p. 69 n. 1); and the sword story and the 
cheating and the lying to heaven would have constituted a fine ex- 
hibition of his (to them) characteristic vices of tUgos and UPpis, the 
insolence of a tyrant’s pride. It is possible then that this particular 
story, even if passed on by Cleitarchus (and some of Arrian’s Adyou 
appear to represent Cleitarchus), was of Stoic origin; and it may be 
noted that Justin, who also brings in the sword story, had certain 
affinities with the Stoic tradition (see § H). This explains Curtius. He 
gave the rival Peripatetic account (see § G) in which Alexander was 
good at the start, the change in his character occurring after Darius’ 
death, long after Gordium. Except for the difference about the wagon, 
which may only be Curtius’ usual carelessness, he and Arrian are using 
the same Adyos; both begin with Alexander’s móðoşs (cupido) and in 
both the sword is the solution. But Gordium is much too early for 
Curtius to attribute insolence and pride to Alexander; so he omits the 
sacrifice, says as little about it all as he can, and turns the matter off 
with his accustomed cynicism, ‘Who cares?’ 

I believe this analysis to be correct. But nothing can now displace 
the sword story in popular belief. 


11. THE DEATH OF BATIS 


First, who and what was Batis, who defended Gaza against Alexander? 
Arrian 11, 25, 4 calls him a eunuch, kpar&v Tis Tazaiov mócws, i.e. a 
tyrant of Gaza. The phrase might also suggest an Arab chief, Gaza 
having once probably been Nabataean;' but an Arab chief was not 
likely to be a eunuch, while a tyrant—one who had seized power for 
himself—could be; there is a well-known instance. The name Batis, 
however, is Iranian ;3 that is, the man was a Persian, and if so the eunuch 
story is almost certainly untrue. Diodorus xvi, 48, 7 says that the 


t Herod. 111, 5, 7, 91. 
2 Philetairos of Pergamum, OAiPlas èx tratSds, Strabo xm, 4, 1 (623). 


3 R. Marcus in the Loeb Josephus, vol. v1, 1937, p- 468 n. c, citing Justi 
and L. H. Gray. 
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city was ppoupoupévny wird Tlepodiv, and he must be attended to, for 
he is using the ‘mercenaries’ source’ (see § F); Josephus calls the man 
ppoupapyxos,* and when he has no axe to grind over Jewish history he 
is often well informed about details in the East. Josephus indeed gives 
his name as Babemesis (with MSS. variants), which has clearly nothing 
to do with the name Batis and has been explained as Semitic;? the 
suggestion, however, has recently been made that Babemesis may also 
be Iranian, a corruption of Bagamisa, ‘ Mithra is god’.3 This too cannot 
represent Batis, but it could be a predicate of some sort which has 
taken the place of the actual name; quite certain instances of this 
are known.4 As Dionysius of Halicarnassus only calls the man 
yyevov,> and Curtius Iv, 6, 7 has the indeterminate praeerat urbi, 
it seems tolerably certain, so far, that Arrian is wrong, and that 
Batis was the Persian commander of the garrison of Gaza, who on 
Alexander’s approach had strengthened himself by recruiting local 
Arabs. 

Mr E. T. Newell, however, has recently published, among a number 
of ‘Philisto-Arabian’ coins, a drachma, sent to him from Damascus, 
which has no name or legend on it except the letter Beth;® following 
Babelon, he calls it ‘Batis?, Dynast of Gaza’, though throughout his 
remarks about it he treats this ascription as hypothetical. There is, 
indeed, no evidence for it, and he states (p. 50) that ‘many other 
Philisto-Arabian coins provided with the letter Beth have been 
published’. Some Persian satraps sometimes coined, but I think there 
is no case of a garrison-commander doing so. Newell (p. 51) indeed 
states that Hegesias gives the man the title BaotAeUs, but this is hardly 
correct. The Hegesias passage in question’ is preserved by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, in de compositione verborum; some MSS. do give 
Paota, but the earliest, Parisinus 1741, has Boiot[i]v,® and both 
Roberts and Jacoby print Baitw without discussion; it is obvious 
that while the corruption of the name into Paoiñta is easy, the converse 
is almost impossible. Professor Rostovtzeff has accepted Newell’s 


1 Ant. X1, 320. 2 See Marcus loc. cit. 

3 By Marcus foc. cit. The numerous MSS. variants in Josephus’ transcription 
of another Iranian name, Barzafarna (Ant. xiv, 330), may show that such 
corruption is likely enough. 

4 Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 340 sq. where two certain instances are given, 
one Dr Herzfeld’s, one (in effect) Wylie’s. 

5 Dionysius, de compositione verborum, XVIII (p. 186 in Roberts’ ed.). 

6 Num. Notes and Monographs, 82, 1938, p. 49. 

7 Jacoby 1, no. 142, fr. 5 = Dionysius, de comp. verb. xviii. 

8 See the apparatus in Roberts’ ed. ad loc. 
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hypothesis;' I fear that, in the absence of any evidence, I am unable to 
do so. If Newell were right, his coin could be used to support Arrian’s 
xpatév; but this vague term only means that Arrian had no particulars, 
i.e. that Ptolemy, from whom his account of the siege is taken, said 
nothing about Batis’ position; if Arrian had meant 8Suvéotns or 
tUpawvos he would have said so, and I do not see how the ‘ mercenaries’ 
source’? which Diodorus used (and Arrian did not), so well-informed 
on the Persian side, can be wrong. I will leave Arrian’s evotyos for 
the moment, and go on with the story on the basis that Batis was the 
Persian commander of the garrison, and one of Darius’ officers. 
Three versions are extant of the story of Batis’ death, those of 
Hegesias, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Curtius.3 Dionysius gives 
the simplest one: Batis, a man held in repute for good fortune and a 
fine appearance, was tyyeuwv of the garrison of Gaza; Alexander 
ordered him, after he was captured, to be tied living behind a chariot 
and the horses driven at full speed, and so killed him. There is nothing 
here about Alexander imitating Achilles or sending the chariot round 
the city; and as it comes in a criticism of Hegesias, it may show that 
Dionysius tacitly rejected much of Hegesias’ story. Hegesias, in the 
third century B.c., is actually the earliest of our three versions; that 
however merely shows that the original invention, to which Dionysius’ 
simpler version must stand nearest, was very early. Hegesias invented, 
or perhaps adopted, the story of a member of the garrison attempting 
to kill Alexander by treachery,4 in order to say that Alexander hated 
Batis for instigating the plot, that is, he rationalises; and he has ex- 
hausted the resources of the Greek language in describing Batis’ loath- 
some appearance, though it has been left to modern historians to 
improve upon this rubbish by calling him a negro.5 The latter part of 


1 Soc. and Econ. Hist. p. 1325. 

2 On this source see sections F, G and G’, passim. 

3 Hegesias, Jacoby 11, no. 142, fr. 5; Dionysius, de comp. verb. xviir; Curtius 
Iv, 6, 26-9. It is not given by Arrian, 11, 26-7; by Diodorus, xv, 48, 7; 
by Plutarch, Alex. xxv, or by Josephus, Anz. x1, 325. Justin omits Gaza 
altogether. 

4 He says that the enemy leaders planned to kill Alexander personally, and 
makes the attempted assassination the outcome of this plan. But the ‘plan’ 
is merely taken from the genuine plan of the Persian satraps at the Granicus 
to kill Alexander himself in the battle, which shows that the story of the 
attempted assassination is also untrue. 

5 Grote, History of Greece, 1884 ed., X1, p. 469, ‘a black man’; G. Radet, 
Alexandre le Grand, 1931, p. 104, ‘un Nègre’. wéAas means sunburnt, 
like Latin ‘niger’: Corn. Nepos, x1v, 3, 1, of a Paphlagonian. See Add. 
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Hegesias’ account is one of the most abominable things in Greek 
literature; but he has no suggestion anywhere that Alexander was 
imitating Achilles. Curtius, even if he wrote under Augustus, might 
possibly have read Dionysius de compositione verborum. He makes 
the chariot go round the city, circa urbem, and makes Alexander, 
who is off his head (ira vertit in rabiem), rejoice that he is imi- 
tating Achilles. But Curtius, who possessed some critical faculty 
when he chose to use it, has more than this. He emphasises and praises 
the heroic resistance Batis had made;* he omits Hegesias’ abominations, 
though if he likes he can describe horrors with anybody;3 and he shows 
clearly enough that he does not believe the story of Batis being dragged 
alive behind a chariot, though he relates it. For it must be remembered 
that he said that he copied things which he did not believe;* and his 
statement that, except on this one occasion, Alexander always admired 
bravery even in an enemy (which can be illustrated from Alexander’s 
treatment of Mazaeus, Porus, and the daughter of the dead Spitamenes), 
read in the light of his general remark above, shows clearly what he 
himself thought. It may be noticed in passing that none of our three 
accounts even suggests that Alexander drove the chariot himself; that 
statement is another invention of modern writers. 

It should be unnecessary to-day to state that the whole story, in- 
cluding the attempted assassination of Alexander, is untrue; Ptolemy 
was there, and his silence is conclusive. Neither need I repeat that 
silence was Ptolemy’s method of dealing with untrue stories;7 he never 
explicitly rejects or argues; the day, it may be hoped, is long past when 
his silence could be construed as an attempt to save Alexander’s reputa- 
tion.® What has to be considered is the source of the story, or rather the 
source of the chariot story in the simple form given by Dionysius. 

It has already been seen that that source has to be very early, earlier 
than Hegesias; at the same time, no one would have dared to tell the 
story while Alexander lived. It was not part of the Peripatetic portrait 
of Alexander, which means that it did not originate in Cassander’s circle, 
for though Curtius gives both the story and also the Peripatetic portrait 


1 Roberts, op. cit. p. 1, puts the date of the de comp. verb. conjecturally 
between 20 and 10 B.C. 

2 Curt. tv, 6, 7 and 25. 

3 E.g. the torture of Philotas, v1, 11, 12-19. 

4 Ix, 1, 34: ‘Equidem plura transcribo quam credo.’ See § G, p. 92. 

5 ‘alias virtutis etiam in hoste mirator’. 

6 Grote, loc. cit.; Radet, op. cit. p. 105. 

7 H. Strasburger, Ptolemaios und Alexander, 1934, esp. pp. 50, 55- 

8 I treated this absurd idea at some length in C.R. XXXVI, 1922, pp. 64 s94. 
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of Alexander (see § G), in that portrait in Curtius Alexander was a 
model prince down to Darius’ death, and the chariot story belongs to 
a point of time long before that. If Cleitarchus were really the source 
of the secondary portrait in Curtius, which makes Alexander bad 
throughout (see § G), it might have been passed on by him; but this 
would hardly give time for the additions found in Hegesias, which he 
may have invented himself but may equally well have adopted from 
someone else. We know that after Alexander’s death there was an out- 
burst of literature in the Greek world very unfavourable to him 
(Ephippus is a specimen); it is probably here that the simple form of 
the story known to Dionysius started. One point in Hegesias’ additions 
is worth notice, as bearing on Arrian’s esvotyos. He says that Batis’ 
corpulence évépaive BaBuAwviov zdov étepov a&pdv, ‘indicated 
(to the onlookers) a second huge-bodied Babylonian creature’ (or 
animal). The reference must be to some lost story earlier in Hegesias; 
and as animals in Babylonia were presumably no more corpulent than 
elsewhere, and as corpulence was one of the signs of a eunuch, Hegesias 
must have told some story about a Babylonian eunuch; the comparison 
with Batis presently turned Batis himself into a eunuch, and Arrian, 
having no correct information, repeated the story that Batis was a 
eunuch. 

No one but Curtius gives, or even hints at, the comparison with 
Achilles. With one exception, the parallels between Alexander and 
Achilles in our extant literature are harmless, or even laudatory, 
probably invented by Choerilus of Tasos (see § E’). The exception is 
Curtius’ sneer at the ignobilis virguncula Roxane, where he drags in 
Achilles and Briseis, though he has to admit that Alexander, unlike 
Achilles, did marry the girl. This is Curtius himself speaking; did 
he himself then also invent the comparison with Achilles in the Batis 
story? I think he was too clever to invent a comparison which breaks 
down at every point; Alexander had not himself killed Batis as Achilles 
had killed Hector, Alexander did not drive the chariot himself as did 
Achilles, Hector was dead and Batis living, and while there was point 
in dragging Hector’s corpse round unconquered Troy to announce 
to the Trojans their coming doom, there was none in dragging Batis 
alive round the already captured Gaza. Of course Dionysius, having 
quoted Hegesias, goes on: ‘See now how Homer treated a similar 
theme’;? but the comparison is his own, and also he is comparing 


1 Curtius vin, 4, 25-7. 
2 After the end of Hegesias’ story, Dionysius (p. 190, Roberts) goes on: 
pă% ye poia tat’ loti toils ‘Opunpixois éxelvors, tv ols ’AyiAAeUs otiw 
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Hegesias and Homer, not Alexander and Achilles, and he is not dealing 
with substance at all, but merely with its expression in clauses and 
rhythms. Curtius perhaps cou/d have read him, and got a hint; but 
that is not to say that he did. And there is another reason why I do: 
not believe that Curtius invented the comparison with Achilles for 
himself: he shows, as has been seen, that he did not believe the chariot 
story. 

It seems therefore impossible to locate the ultimate source of the 
story of the death of Batis, either in the simple form of the original 
chariot story or in the form of a comparison of Alexander with Achilles. 
It.merely illustrates what I said before, that we cannot hope to find the 
sources of everything in the Alexander-story. 


12. THE MURDER OF PARMENION 


The source from which Curtius drew the considerable number of 
Macedonian customs which he describes (§ G, pp. 106 sq.) is certainly 
trustworthy; and one of the customs given is that if, in a trial for treason, 
the accused was condemned to death, it was a law (/ex) of the Mace- 
donians that his relatives should be put to death also." There was no 
such thing as ‘a law of the Macedonians’; a /ex in Macedonia, if it had 
any meaning, could only mean a royal decree; the king was the fount 
of law, and there was no other legislative body. But it seems most 
improbable that any former king of Macedonia should have issued a 
general decree to this effect, and /ex cannot be taken literally; it must 
have been a custom (mos), come down from a barbarous age—one of 
the old customs of which Macedonia was full, but none the less binding 
for being only a custom. The interesting suggestion has been made by 
Professor C. J. Robinson, Jr., that this old custom relieves Alexander 
of the guilt of Parmenion’s murder:? Parmenion’s son Philotas having 
been judicially condemned to death for treason, the father was auto- 
matically included in the same (judicial) condemnation. One would be 


alkızópevos “Extopa petà thy teAeuTty; Kaltoi TÓ ye máðos exeivo EAaTTov" 
els dvaicOntov yàp odya À Ppi GAN’ Spews GEidv totiv [Seiv, Sow 
Bievivoxev 6 months ToU cogiotod. This is Dionysius making his own 
comparison, not referring to something given in the story he has quoted. 

I VI, 11, 20, ‘legem Macedonum veriti, qua cautum erat ut propinqui eorum 
qui regi insidiati sunt, cum ipsis necarentur’. See VII, 6, 28; VI, 10, 30 599. 

2 A.J.P. uvi, 1937, p. 109, in a review of Kornemann’s Alexandergeschichte 
des Ptolemaios L. 
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glad to believe this; but it requires examination. All that is recorded 
on the matter comes from Curtius; in Arrian, Parmenion’s death is 
plain murder (assassination). 

Curtius’ story is that, after Philotas had confessed under torture but 
before the army had actually passed sentence (though it was obvious 
what the sentence must be), those related to Parmenion, mindful of the 
Macedonian custom, began committing suicide, and Alexander, to stop 
the panic, issued a decree which suspended the operation of the old 
custom (/ex in Curtius),’ as he presumably had power to do (n. 2, below). 
Philotas was then condemned to death by the army, and Parmenion 
also (vi, 11, 39), apparently on the strength of an incriminating letter 
(v1, 9, 13); Philotas was put to death, but Parmenion’s death came later, 
after the trial and acquittal of Amyntas (vil, 2, 11 sqq.). That is, to 
Curtius, Parmenion’s condemnation and death depended, not on the 
old custom, whose operation had been suspended, but on the definite 
evidence of a treasonable letter. It has never been believed either that 
there was such a letter or that Parmenion, who was far away, was con- 
demned by the army, since both these things were unknown to Arrian’s 
sources; and it must be noted that, if Curtius acquits Alexander of 
murder, it is because of these two things and not because of the old 
custom, whose operation, he says, had been suspended.” So far, then, 
Professor Robinson’s suggestion cannot stand. The question came up 
again later over the Pages’ conspiracy, where Curtius relates that the 
fathers and relatives of the pages on trial were afraid that they also 
would be put to death under the old custom (vit, 6, 28). However, 
having suspended its operation once, Alexander ignored it, and no one 
(except Callisthenes, who was not a relative and whose case was another 
Matter) was put to death but the pages themselves who were found 
guilty, viii, 8, 20; Arrian Iv, 14, 3 bears this out. Alexander then, in 
the Philotas matter, did suspend the old custom, and had suspended it 
before he took any steps about Parmenion; we have therefore reluctantly 


I VI, 11, 20, ‘legem de supplicio coniunctorum sontibus remittere edixit’. 
I take this to mean, not an out and out repeal, but a suspension ad hoc; 
for the custom turns up again later, over the Pages’ conspiracy. It makes 
no difference, as regards Parmenion’s case, whether it was suspended or 
abolished. 

2 It is not likely that the powers of a king of the Macedonians were defined; 
presumably he had every power there was, provided it did not conflict 
with the rights of the Macedonian people under arms. One must suppose 
that Alexander had power to suspend or abolish the custom in question; 
but in any case he had purported to do so, and the custom therefore 
cannot be pleaded on his behalf at the bar of history. 
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to conclude that Parmenion was murdered, and not merely executed 
following a judicial condemnation. 

The one thing that has made me hesitate a little over this conclusion 
is that Curtius’ whole story, which is very long, is directed to showing 
that it was not murder; and as, except for his summary (see § G, p. 100), 
he is, after Darius’ death, hostile to Alexander and does everything he 
can to show him in a bad light (see § G), it is strange that he should 
thus labour to acquit Alexander of a murder charge. He must have been 
following some particular source here; he had read widely, but the only 
writer we know who might seem at all probable would be Chares, who 
tried to acquit Alexander of the charge of putting Callisthenes to 
death;’ but this would be mere guesswork. Curtius’ inconsistency, 
however, goes further than his portrait of Alexander; it extends to that 
of Parmenion also. For while in the story here considered he has taken 
Alexander’s part as against Parmenion, elsewhere he praises Parmenion 
highly: he is the most faithful of the generals, 111, 6, 4; Alexander takes 
his advice both at Issus, 111, 7, 8, and before ‘ Arbela’, 1v, 10, 17, which 
is precisely what Alexander did not do; in vil, 2, 33 there is a list of 
Parmenion’s excellences, followed by the untrue statement (which 
Beloch adopted) that Alexander never did anything of much moment 
without him. There is still one more inconsistency: while in v1, 11, 39 
Parmenion is treated as having been rightly condemned, in vil, 2, 34 
Curtius leaves this an open question, on the ground that Philotas’ 
confession was obtained by torture; he has quite forgotten his own 
statement about an incriminating letter. But inconsistencies in Curtius 
are common enough, and some of the problems they raise are probably 
insoluble. 


13. THE ALLEGED MASSACRE OF 
THE BRANCHIDAE 


I wrote on this story in C.R. XXXVI, 1922, p. 63, an article which, 
I venture to think, made it certain enough that Alexander never met 
any Branchidae, and to which I may still refer for various considerations 
which do not need restating. I am treating the main points again, very 
briefly, for two reasons: the first is that I did not know in 1922 that 
there was in existence a quite conclusive piece of evidence on the 
matter, never (so far as I know) yet utilised by any writer on Alexander, 


1 Chares fr. 15 (Jacoby 11, no. 125). Aristobulus, who had not Ptolemy's 
better information, was here merely following Chares (ié.). 
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which ought to be put upon record; the other is that the question of 
sources requires fresh treatment, for to show that a story is untrue is 
only half the battle unless one can also show how it got there. 

The story of the supposed massacre, given or alluded to by several 
secondary writers," is based on a belief that Xerxes had settled the 
Branchidae in Bactria because to please him they had either sacked, or 
betrayed to him, the temple of Apollo at Didyma near Miletus, of which 
they were the priests. Herodotus however (v1, 19), an early and trust- 
worthy witness, has a very different story: the temple and oracle of 
Didyma had been sacked and burnt to the ground by the Persians in 
the Ionian revolt in the reign of Darius I, after the capture of Miletus; 
it follows therefore that, if Herodotus be right, in Xerxes’ time there 
were neither priests nor temple nor treasure at Didyma. Herodotus 
adds that Darius took the surviving Milesians first to Susa, and then 
settled them at a place on the Persian Gulf near the then mouth of the 
Tigris; and this has been confirmed by a massive bronze knucklebone 
dug up at Susa and published in 1905.” It bears an old inscription which 
shows that it had been dedicated to Apollo, and it was therefore part 
of the temple treasure of Didyma brought by Darius to Susa. In face 
of this knucklebone, no one can any longer refuse to credit Herodotus’ 
account, as some have managed to do;3 and therewith the Massacre of 
the Branchidae vanishes from history for ever. 

I turn to the sources. Ctesias4 has a story that after Xerxes returned 
to Sardis he sent one Matakes to sack Apollo’s temple at Delphi, which 
he did. Reuss5 emended èv AtAgois to èv AiSUpois, because Xerxes 
was in Sardis, and Jacoby® accepted this. It seems to me impossible 
to accept such an arbitrary alteration. I have little respect for Ctesias; 
but, so far as concerns this story of his, Xerxes still had a large force in 
Greece and could have sent any orders he wished; and as a later writer 


1 Curt. vil, 5, 28-35; Diod. xvir, Table of contents x’; Plut. Mor. 5578; 
Strabo x1, 11, 4 (518); XIV, 1, 5 (634). 

2 B. Haussoullier, Mém. de la Délégation en Perse, vii, 1905, p. 155. The 
inscription runs: (1) TéSe taydAuarra (2) [à]mò Acto (sic) ’AptotdéAoy[os 
(3) xai] Opdcav dvibecav 1[1 (4) ’A]TdAAwvi Sexdrny: eyda[Axeve] 
(5) 8 auta TomAñs 6 KuSiudv8[po. There is said to be room at the end of 
line 3 and beginning of 4 for the letters restored. The text has been ex- 
amined by Bruno Keil, Rev. Phil. 1905, p. 335; P. Perdrizet, R.Z.G. 
XXXIV, 1921, p. 64, and Ch. Picard, R.E.G. x11, 1929, p. 121, who agrees 
it was brought from Didyma to Susa by Darius in 494. 

3 One need no longer mention those who have thrown over Herodotus or 
have tried to ‘reconcile’ good early and bad late evidence. 

4 58 (27), Gilmore. 5 Rhein. Mus. LX, 1905, p. 144. 

6 ‘Ktesias’ in PW, x1, 2 (1922), 2060. 
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has a story that Xerxes did sack Delphi,’ no possible argument for the 
alteration exists. This being so, and Ctesias being out of the question, 
our earliest source for the Branchidae story is Callisthenes,* who said 
that Apollo had deserted Didyma because in Xerxes’ time the Bran- 
chidae had medised and sacked the temple; the sacred spring had failed, 
but had started again in Alexander’s time and the Milesians had brought 
oracles to him at Memphis which hailed him son of Zeus and pro- 
phesied the battle of ‘Arbela’ and the death of Darius III. In Callisthenes, 
then, the story of the Branchidae cannot be separated from the prophecy, 
and as Callisthenes must have made up the prophecy himself after 
Darius’ death, he made up the story of the Branchidae at the same time. 

In Callisthenes the Branchidae sack the temple (ceowAnto). In 
Diodorus and Plutarch they betray it. In the two Strabo passages 
they hand over the treasure to Xerxes, but as Strabo in both also speaks 
of fepoacvAia and trpoS0c{a he is combining the two versions, as does 
Curtius, who makes the Branchidae both sack and betray the temple.3 
Callisthenes is nowhere said to have related the massacre by Alexander, 
but he is solely responsible for the version which made the Branchidae 
sack Didyma themselves, and we shall see that he must have related the 
massacre. As a general thing, these stories of massacres most probably 
came from or through Cleitarchus (see § E, p. 53); but we find in later 
writers two different and mutually exclusive attitudes towards Alex- 
ander’s supposed action, and Cleitarchus cannot have been responsible 
for both. Strabo x1, 11, 4 (518) glorifies Alexander’s action: he kills the 
Branchidae because he abominates their sacrilege and treachery (yuoat- 
tópevov). No early writer is known who could have taken this view 
except Callisthenes, who was committed to writing up Alexander; it 
cannot be Cleitarchus, for Strabo practically never uses him,‘ and as 
Strabo elsewhere (xvir, 814) does quote Callisthenes in this connection, 
Strabo’s view of the massacre must be taken from Callisthenes, who 
therefore did relate it; he had plenty of time, for in Curtius the massacre 
comes long before the Pages’ conspiracy, when Callisthenes was put to 
death. Callisthenes’ theme, then, was that as Apollo had done much for 
Alexander over the prophecies (Strabo xv, 814), Alexander must do 


1 Paus. x, 7, 1. 

2 Jacoby 11, no. 124, fr. 14 (a)= Strabo xvii, 1, 43 (814). 

3 VIL 5, 28, ‘violaverant’; ib. 35, ‘prodere’. 

4 He only once takes anything from him, an account of an Indian procession, 
Cleitarchus fr. 20 (Jacoby). He has four allusions to him, Cleitarchus 
frs. 13, 16, 26, 28; the first two are contemptuous enough and show that 
he considered Cleitarchus a liar. See on this § B, pp. 1459. 
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something for Apollo. How now does it stand with Cleitarchus? As 
Diodorus is lost and Trogus-Justin omits the story, Cleitarchus’ view 
is most likely to be found in Curtius, and Curtius leaves no doubt as to 
what he himself thought: to visit the sins of the fathers upon the children, 
centuries later, was sheer cruelty (crudelitas). Curtius was a strict 
moralist, but he did not invent the moral here, for Plutarch? uses the 
story, with others, to point the same moral. If then Curtius here be 
from Cleitarchus (and Plutarch makes this probable), Cleitarchus had 
taken a story originally invented to glorify Alexander and had turned 
it round so as to vilify him. So far as can be seen, he usually did repre- 
sent Alexander in a bad light (see § E); and here he would have been 
justified, had not the story been completely untrue. 


14. ALEXANDER AND THE GANGES? 


The Ganges as a great river was unknown to the Greek world prior to 
Megasthenes.* It is often said that it must have been well known in 
Taxila, as no doubt it was, and that therefore Alexander must have 
known of it; but his plans and proceedings are conclusive that he, and 
therefore those about him, even if they had heard the name, knew 
nothing of the position of the river or its size, for when he turned at the 
Beas he thought that the eastern Ocean was quite close.5 It is certain, 
too, that neither Alexander nor any one in the Greek world before 
Megasthenes knew anything of the Prasii or ‘Easterners’, the people 
of the great kingdom of Magadha, whose capital Pataliputra (Pali- 
bothra) was on the Ganges near Patna® and whose new king Chandra- 
gupta after Alexander’s death was to unite all Northern India into the 


1 In 1922 I made the mistake of adopting Ed. Meyer’s view, Kleine Schriften 1, 
1910, p. 286 n. 1, that Curtius’ account of the Branchidae massacre was 
intended to glorify Alexander. It now seems to me certain that it was not, 
though Callisthenes’ account probably was. 

2 De sera numinum vindicta, 5578. 

3 This is not a revision of my old article of the same name in J.A.S. xui, 
1923, P. 93, but a new study. 

4 I have said enough elsewhere (J.H.S. xuii, 1923, p. 99) about Ctesias’ 
Hypobaros and the ‘fluvius alter’ of the Liber de inundacione Nili. 

5 By the time he reached the Beas he had suffered substantial losses, half his 
army was on his communications with his advanced base, Taxila, and he 
could no longer find the necessary garrisons without using Porus’ troops; 
this proves that, as he still wished to advance, he must have thought the 
Ocean quite close. On his numbers, see App. 1, v, p. 168. 

6 Strabo xv, 1, 36, 37 (702, 703), both from Megasthenes. 
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Mauryan empire. Neither the Ganges nor the Prasii are mentioned by 
the best of our contemporary sources for Alexander, Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus; but some inferior sources connect them with Alexander, 
and it has to be seen how the connection arose. As we are going to find 
Magadha placed on the wrong side of the Ganges, it may be noticed 
here that it lay on the west, or south-west, side of the river and that one 
had not to cross the Ganges to reach it. 

The first document to consider is the Gazetteer of Alexander’s 
Empire, compiled in the last year of his life;* this document, being merely 
a list of satrapies, or countries equivalent to satrapies, within the Empire, 
could not deal with countries outside it. In xvii, 6, 1 the Gazetteer, 
having listed the satrapies north of the Taurus-Caucasus line of 
mountains from east to west, turns to those south of this line, taking 
them also from east to west and beginning with that part of India which 
Alexander had conquered, and which, as Alexander left it, included 
more than one satrapy and two kingdoms treated as nominally vassal; 
India was too complicated a matter merely to list and required rather 
more explanation than the Gazetteer had already attached to the satrapy 
of Parthia and was to attach to that of Persis. Unhappily Diodorus, 
who wrote up India in the text of book xvir (§ F, ante, p. 86), has 
done the same thing himself in the Gazetteer and has made it difficult 
to reconstitute the original, even if his own remarks were confined to 
interpolations and if he did. not, as I suspect he may have done, make 


1 Diod. xviii, 5, 2 to 6, 3 inclusive. See on the date App. 17. I give here 
the part relating to India, 6, 1 and 2; the words enclosed in square brackets 
will be shown to be, not part of the Gazetteer, but Diodorus’ own additions. 
6, 1. Tõv Sè trpds peonuBplav éotpappévev TromTn yey Trapd Tov KavKeoov 
Eotiv Ivm, PaciAela peydAn kal TroAudvOpeTros, olkoupevn &’ wird TrAel6veov 
Ivv tOvdasv, dv tori wéyiotov TÒ T&v Pavbapibdsv EOvos, [ip obs Sic TO 
TATO0s Tõæv trap’ avTois EAepavtTwv ovK Erreotpdtevcev & ’AAEEavEpos. 
dplzer Sè thy yapav tavtnv Kal thy éeFis Ivv trotauds 6 (blank), 
wéy1otos dv T&v Tepl Tous TétroUs Kal TÒ TAdTOS xwv otaðlwv TpidKovTa]. 
txopévn Sè TautTns Å Aoi Tis võis Av KateTroAgunoey ó *AAEEavEpos, 
[Tapatrotaplois GSao1 Kat&ppuTos kal katà Thy eUSaipoviav etripaveotatn], 
Kad” Av UTripye ov GAAats TrAeloot Baoilefais À Te TOU Taopou Kal Ta€iAou 
Buvaoteia, 51’ Fs cunPalver peiv tov "IvSdv trotapdv, aq’ où Thv tpoonyopiav 
Eoyev À xapa. txoutvn è täs Ivbixijs dqwpioto catpatela "Apaywaota kal 
KeSpwola kal Kapyaviak.t.A. As to readings, taparrotapiois, which makes 
no sense, should be trotaplots, the clause in brackets being Diodorus 
quoting Eratosthenes (in Strabo xv, 1, 13 (690)), KaTa&pputos TroTapois. 
In the last line but one, Florentinus, the most authoritative MS. for this 
period, has oarparela, which is clearly right; another hand has altered it to 
catporrelas, but there was never any such thing as ‘the Indian satrapy’. 
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alterations or omissions in the text of the document itself. Naturally 
the compiler of the Gazetteer took India in the order of Alexander’s 
march. ‘India’ he begins ‘is beside the Caucasus,’ a great and populous 
kingdom inhabited by many peoples, of whom the greatest is the people 
of the Gandaridae.’*? The Gandaridae here are the people of Gandhara, 
a name which in Alexander’s day meant the country between the 
Paropamisadae satrapy and the Indus, though it had once been ex- 
tended to include Taxila; it is called a kingdom, not a satrapy, because 
when the Gazetteer was compiled it was, owing to the death of the 
satrap Philippus, actually under the rule of Taxiles.3 The next clause 
says of the Gandaridae ‘whom Alexander did not attack because of the 
number of their elephants’. This is a foolish interpolation of Diodorus’ 
own. He personally believed that the Gandaridae were far away in the 
east (I shall come to that), and confuses them with the Gandaridae of 
the Gazetteer (Gandhara); and he has transferred this story from the 
eastern Gandaridae to Gandhiara, not seeing that he is writing nonsense, 
since Alexander had conquered Gandhiara and the Gazetteer had just 
given it as his. Diodorus’ interpolation goes right on to the word 
Tpidxovta; this seems clear from the words which follow it, éyouévn 
TauTns, tautns being the kingdom of Gandhiara, for these words 
cannot in the original have been separated from Gandhara by a long 
sentence (which I will consider presently). The Gazetteer then, having 
given Gandhara, goes on ‘Next to this (Gandhira) is the rest of the 
India which Alexander conquered’4—the description which follows 


1 The reference to the Hindu Kush and the Gandaridae shows that ’Iv8ix} 
here means the Paropamisadae and Gandhara together, which had formed 
one satrapy in Persian times (Eratosthenes in Strabo xv, 2, 9 (724); Tarn, 
Bactria and India, p. 100). Alexander had separated the two, and the 
Gazetteer appears to ignore this; but one has to remember that Diodorus, 
who is reporting it, had it firmly in mind, as will be seen, that the Gandaridae 
were far away to the east, and in the Indian section of the Gazetteer has 
both interpolations and omissions (post). This limited meaning occurs 
again in Diod. xvi, 85, 3. 

2 MSS. TuvSapiSwv, a name otherwise unknown to the ancient world. As 
they are described as the greatest people of these parts, they were not 
some obscure tribe, and the usual alteration to FavSapi5év must be correct, 
for Asoka (5th Edict) regarded the three most important peoples of the 
North-West as the Cambojas of Kafiristan (Kapisene in the Paropamisadae), 
the Gandharas, and the Greeks. The name Gandaridae is merely a Greek 
version of Gandharas, the people of Gandhiara; Pliny v1, 48 has the form 
Gandari. 3 Arr. VI, 27, 2. 

4 Not ‘the rest of India, which Alexander conquered’ (that would be 
d Aoh Ivich), but ‘the rest of Alexander’s conquests in India’. 
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from trotapiois to ém@paveotatn is obviously Diodorus’ own, see 
p- 276n. 1—‘in which, with many other kingdoms, lies the Suvaoteta 
of Porus and the Buvacteia of Taxiles through which (i.e. through 
the Suvactela of Taxiles) there “happens to flow” the Indus, from 
which the country takes its name’. This ends the Gazetteer on India; 
there follow the adjoining satrapies in order, from east to west, 
Arachosia, Gedrosia, Carmania, etc. Certain things call for remark. 
The last part which I have cited is guaranteed to belong to the Gazetteer 
by the use of oupPaiver, “happens to’, to denote a temporary political 
arrangement, for this usage occurs in two other places in the Gazetteer 
(App. 17). The Indus in the Gazetteer is not the boundary of India, as 
it became later in Eratosthenes’ geography, or of anything else. The 
document confines itself to giving what Alexander did conquer, and (as 
we have it) not all of that; it does not give the Indus country south of 
the Punjab, or the still existing satrapies of the Paropamisadae and Sind. 
The Paropamisadae may be included in the general statement that India 
lies beside the Caucasus, but the omission of Sind and the Indus 
country must be due to Diodorus; his transcript may be a compression 
of a longer description. The important thing, however, for the matter 
I am considering is that, so far, the Gazetteer contains no mention 
either of the eastern Gandaridae or the Ganges; they were not in the 
Empire. 

I must now look at the sentence at the beginning of 6, 2, from dp{ze1 
to tpidxovta, which I have called an interpolation. It says: ‘This 
country (that of the Gandaridae) is divided from the India that comes 
next to it by the river [name missing] which is the greatest river in 
those parts and is 30 stades broad.’ This must mean either the Indus or 
the Ganges." If the sentence belongs to the Gazetteer, it cannot well 
be the Indus, because to the compiler of the Gazetteer the Indus (we 
have seen) ran through the Buvaoteia of Taxiles and was no boundary 
of anything; and whether it belongs to the Gazetteer or not, it equally 
cannot be the Indus because of the breadth. The statements we have 
as to the breadths of Indian rivers are mostly conventional tokens, but 
no one gives the breadth of the Indus as 30 stades.* Diodorus, however, 


1 The Ganges is often called the biggest river in India; Strabo xv, 702 says 
it is admittedly the biggest in the world. That the Indus came next is also 
often stated. But Diodorus xvi, 85, 3 had said that the Indus was the 
biggest river in ’lv8ix4, which is interesting as showing the use of "Iv8ixh 
with a limited meaning, probably taken from the Gazetteer (6, 1). 

2 Ctesias in Arrian v, 4, 2, 40 stades to 100; Arr. V, 20, 9, 15 tO 40; VI, 14, $» 
perhaps 100 at Patala; Strabo xv, 700, either 100 or 50; Pliny v1, 71, 50. 
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does elsewhere (11, 37, 2) give the breadth of the Ganges as 30 stades," 
and, as the unknown river cannot be the Indus, it should be meant for 
the Ganges; but it bounds Gandhara, whereas the Ganges is far away. 
The sentence then, whether the unnamed river should be Indus or 
Ganges or something else, is all wrong, and cannot belong to the 
Gazetteer; it is Diodorus’ own interpolation, like the preceding 
sentence about the elephants, and, like that sentence, has originated 
from Diodorus confounding the Gandaridae of Gandhara with the 
eastern Gandaridae. Diodorus’ interpolation, then, runs from é9’ 
oŬş to oraðiwv tpidkovta; as has already been seen, the following 
words éyouévn Towtns render any other view impossible. There is 
then nothing in the Gazetteer itself about the Ganges.” 

The next document to consider is Diodorus on the eastern Gandaridae. 
When the ‘bad’ Porus, whose kingdom lay between the Chenab and 
the Ravi, fled at Alexander’s approach, Arrian (v, 21, 2) does not say 
where he fled to; but it is fairly obvious. He could not fly westward, as 
Alexander was coming from the west, nor southward, as this would 
have taken him either to the Malli between the Chenab and the Ravi 
or to their allies the Oxydracae across the Ravi; both submitted to 
Alexander, but he never saw or caught Porus. He can only have fled 
before Alexander eastward and must have crossed the Beas, where 
Alexander turned back. Diodorus xvu, 90, 1 says that he fled to the 
Gandaridae;3 and as Gandhāra is out of the question, Diodorus can 
only mean that this people, probably a branch of the Gandaridae of 
Gandhara, lived across the Beas, the country between the Ravi and 
the Beas being occupied by the Cathaeans. It agrees with this that in 
Diodorus xv, 93, 4 and 94, 1, Alexander having reached the Beas, his 
next otpareia is to be against the Gandaridae, and, as he doubts 


1 Every one else gives far higher figures for the Ganges. Megasthenes 
(Strabo xv, 702; Arr. Jnd. 4, 7), not less than 100 stades Stav # pétpios; 
reproduced by Mela, 111, 68, 10, and Pliny v1, 65 with an added minimum 
of 70. Solinus 52, 7, 200 to 80; Aelian H.A. 12, 41, 400 to 80. 

2 Fischer in his edition of Diodorus filled the blank in xviii, 6, 2 (see p. 276 
n. 1) with dvopagdpevos Ta&yyns (from 11, 37, 1), which is indefensible 
and merely darkens counsel; I need not refute Ernst Meyer’s attempt to 
defend it, Klio, xx1, 1927, p. 183. 

3 The statement in Strabo xv, 1, 30 (699) that the kingdom of this Porus 
was called Gandaris is a mere confusion, whether it really be from One- 
sicritus (so Jacoby 11, no. 134, fr. 21, but doubtfully, see 11, BD, p. 477) or 
not. Kiessling, ‘Gandaridae’ in PW, made the people of Gandhara, the 
Gandaridae, and the Gangaridae three sections of one tribe. But, though 
there was a people called Gangaridae, the use of this name in Curtius and 
Justin is a mere confusion for Gandaridae; see post. 
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whether the troops will go on, he harangues them about the otpotela 
against the Gandaridae (94, 5); but they refuse to cross the Beas, so he 
gives up his plan. All this is simple history; and as Diodorus is here 
following his main source, Aristobulus" (§ F, pp. 71, 75), the correctness 
of the name and location of the Gandaridae cannot well be doubted. 
Arrian v, 25, 1 says that an Aratta people, whom he does not name, 
lived beyond the Beas, and that one of the reasons why the troops 
refused to cross that river was a report that this people had a very large 
number of war elephants. As we have already seen, Diodorus trans- 
ferred this report about the elephants to the Gandaridae of Gandhara, 
whom he confused with the eastern Gandaridae, proof that Diodorus’ 
Gandaridae were the unnamed people of Arrian and that they lived 
across the Beas.* Be it noted that Diodorus does not say that Alexander 
feared to attack them; he only says that he did not attack them, which 
was a fact, though due to the mutiny of the army. 

So far I have been dealing with history, which knows nothing about 
the Ganges and furnishes no reason for supposing that Alexander had 
ever heard of that river. I come now to the legend which made Alex- 
ander not only know of the Ganges but reach it. Into Diodorus’ 
historical account is sandwiched, from another source, the story of a 
mythical ruler, Phegeus (93, 2, 3), who professed to tell Alexander 


1 Because in xvi, 93, 1, Diodorus has Aristobulus’ form “Ytravw for the 
name of the Beas (on this form see § D, p. 32). Some MSS. have altered 
it to the more usual “Ypaow; but Florentinus, which most scholars have 
considered the most authoritative MS. for books xviI-xx, has °Ytravow, 
i.e. "Ytraviv, whether the sigma has got in from “Ypaow or whether some 
copyist has reversed the last syllable of “Yrravis. In the only other place 
where Diodorus mentions this river, 11, 37, 4, he has “Ymavw, which 
should be conclusive. In the same way, in xvir, 98, 1, Diodorus uses the 
form ZvBpéxar for the Oxydracae (Kshudraka) of Ptolemy-Arrian; that 
this is Aristobulus’ form is shown by its use in Strabo xv, 1, 33 (701) ina 
passage which is shown by the use of Hypanis and the allusion to ‘Meropid 
Cos’ to be from Aristobulus beyond any question (see § D, p. 32 n. 3); 
cf. Strabo xv, 1, 8 (687). This is the more certain because Strabo, in a 
passage from Megasthenes, xv, 1, 6 (687), uses the form ‘Y&pdxas, pre- 
sumably Megasthenes’. 

2 V. A. Smith, /.R.A.S. 1903, p. 685, put the Oxydracae here. It is quite 
certain that they lived much farther south, between the Ravi and the Beas, 
contiguous to their allies the Malli west of the Ravi. When Alexander 
attacked the Malli, those who broke eastward across the Ravi were trying 
to join their allies, as indeed Arrian v1, 11, 3 suggests; he adds that 6 1s 
Adyos, i.e. every one except Ptolemy and Aristobulus, put the Malli town 
where Alexander was wounded on the wrong side of the Ravi, among the 
Oxydracae (so Curtius 1x, 4, 26). 
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what lay beyond the Beas: first a desert, twelve days’ journey across, 
and then the river called Ganges; both statements are completely 
untrue, and leave no doubt that Phegeus is a myth. In this story the 
Ganges is called 32 stades across, Diodorus’ own figure elsewhere being 
30;" this shows a new source. Phegeus goes on to say that beyond the 
Ganges lived the nation, vos, of the ‘Gandaridae and Prasii’, who 
in the legend are always named together. Curtius, 1x, 2, 2-5, also 
gave the same story about Phegeus, but concluded it with one of his 
most polished sarcasms (§ G, p. 93), showing that he did not believe 
a word of it. But the crucial point about Phegeus’ story is this. The 
Prasii (‘Easterners’), first revealed to the Greek world by Megasthenes, 
were the people of the great kingdom of Magadha;’ not only were they 
separated by half the breadth of India from the eastern Gandaridae, but 
Magadha was west and south of the Ganges, and Phegeus’ story puts 
it beyond, i.e. on the wrong side of that river, proof absolute that 
Phegeus and his story are pure myth. 

Phegeus’ story is the beginning of the legend which made Alexander 
reach the Ganges. He reaches it in the forged letter from Craterus to his 
mother.4 Next comes Plutarch, who relates as a fact that the kings of 
the Prasii and of the Gandaritae (Gandaridae) held the farther bank of 
the Ganges; Alexander greatly desired to cross, but the army refused; 
he retired to his tent, but finally turned back, having set up altars on 
the Ganges bank and leaving behind him arms, mangers, etc., greater 
than usual. This is merely the real story of Alexander turning back at 
the Beas transferred to the Ganges, with the embellishment, common 
to the vulgate writers, of the superhuman camp equipment (see § E’, 
p. 62); that it comes from the same source as the Phegeus story is 
shown both by the Ganges being 32 stades broad and by Magadha 
being on the wrong side of that river. Finally, in Justin xn, 8, 9, 
Alexander defeats the Prasii and Gangaridae (Gandaridae) with great 
slaughter, which ought to mean that he crosses the Ganges; but Justin 
does not mention the Ganges, and Alexander conquers the Prasii and 
Gangaridae before reaching the kingdom of Sopeithes (in the Salt 


1 Diod. 11, 37, 2, and probably xvi, 6, 2, see ante. 

2 Megasthenes in Strabo xv, 1, 36 (702) and 37 (703): Prasii, capital Pali- 
bothra (Pataliputra); so in Arr. Ind. 10, 5. 

3 Diod. xvii, 93,2, tépav; Curt. IX, 2, 3, ‘ulteriorem ripam’; Plut. Alex. LXU, 
Tepaom, dvtitrépas. This was the point made in my article of 1923. How 
it was ever missed is incomprehensible. 

4 Strabo xv, 1, 35 (702). 

5 Plut. Alex. Lxit, the worst chapter he ever wrote. 
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Range) where he yields to the prayers of his army and so turns back, a 
hopeless confusion from which no deductions can be drawn. l 

This legend or group of legends sprang from a desire to glorify 
Alexander by making him reach the Ganges, while keeping what of 
reality was possible; his turning back at the Beas became a turning back 
at the Ganges, and the real Gandaridae across the Beas were transferred 
to the far side of the Ganges; to add verisimilitude, the Gandaridae 
were bracketed with the greatest people on the Ganges, the Prasii (who 
are never mentioned alone), though this involved putting Magadha on 
the wrong side of that river and bracketing two peoples separated by 
half the breadth of India. Even Justin’s absurdity tries to keep some 
touch with reality; for it names together, as conquered by Alexander, 
Cathaeans, Prasii, and Gangaridae, and Alexander really had conquered 
the Cathaeans, between the Ravi and the Beas. One owes a debt to 
Diodorus for preserving Aristobulus’ sober historical statement that 
the ‘bad’ Porus fled to the Gandaridae, which in one sense is the key to 
the matter; for all we have got, so far, is a mere substitution of the 
name Ganges for the name Hyphasis (Beas). But unfortunately 
Diodorus was not historian enough to avoid mixing up history and 
legend; he became confused between the two, and not only inserted 
the Phegeus story into his historical account, but let the legend affect 
his history; he gave the (real) eastern Gandaridae a king because the 
legend did this, though it is clear from Arrian that they were an Aratta 
people; and in book 11, 37, 2 he placed them east of the Ganges, though 
he amended this in book xvir. He also managed (as we have seen) to 
get confused by the name Gandaridae occurring in two separate places, 
in Gandhara and on the Beas. But his confusions are not difficult to 
disentangle; the most notable of them is that, having given in xvit, 94 
a correct account of the army refusing to cross the Beas, which com- 
pelled Alexander to turn back, in 108, 3 he alludes to the army having 
refused to cross the Ganges, the point in the legend elaborated later by 
Plutarch; the two writers together exhibit the Ganges as merely 
replacing the Beas. 

As the legend or legends about Alexander reaching the Ganges were 
invented merely to glorify him, it seems clear that they were not in- 
vented by Cleitarchus, for, so far as can be made out, this was not at 
all that writer’s intention (see § E, p. 54). They were in fact very late 
inventions, produced by some person or persons totally ignorant of 
Indian geography at a time when the very location of Magadha had been 
forgotten. Justin’s statement that Alexander conquered Magadha is 
merely a transfer to him of the exploit of a much later king, Demetrius 
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of Bactria, who (through his general Menander) did conquer Magadha 
and take Pataliputra, a matter well known to Trogus;* and we probably 
possess another transfer from Demetrius to Alexander. Plutarch makes 
Chandragupta say frequently that Alexander came within a_hair’s- 
breadth of conquering Magadha.? Alexander did nothing of the sort; 
neither did Chandragupta ever say what he is made to say. But the 
sentence is framed most obscurely, and we only know that AaPeiv Tà 
modypora, which might have many geographical meanings, here refers 
to Magadha because of the subsequent reference to the low-born king. 
We can only make sense of this if we suppose that the saying, and its 
attribution to Chandragupta, are taken from somebody’s statement 
(which would have been true) that Demetrius had come within a hair’s- 
breadth of conquering the Mauryan empire which Chandragupta had 
founded and whose kernel was Chandragupta’s own kingdom of 
Magadha. The legends about Alexander and the Ganges cannot then 
have started earlier than the middle of the second century B.c.; and as 
at that time no one was taking any interest in Alexander, there can be 
little doubt that they belong to the period which saw the production of 
other stories intended to glorify him—his so-called Plans (App. 24), 
the Embassies which came to him (App. 23), the stories of his intention 
to conquer and rule the world. These stories all originated during the 
same period, the middle and later part of the first century B.c., when the 
Mediterranean world, which ought to have been Alexander’s, was 
Rome’s. Livy thundered against the whole literary movement; but 
I have dealt with this subject elsewhere (§ C, p. 24; App. 24, pp. 3965q.). 

We have seen that, in the legend in Diodorus and Plutarch (Justin 
differs), the events that happened at the Beas were merely transferred 
to the Ganges, and the Gandaridae on the one river were bracketed 
with the Prasii on the other, who were misplaced for the purpose. But 
there was more than this; the legend omitted most of northern India 
(for the Ganges throughout means the Ganges at Pataliputra), and 
made the Ganges the next river to the Beas, only 12 days distant. Now 
there must have been some intermediate stage in the transfer of the 
Gandaridae from the Beas to the Ganges—Diodorus for example in 
one place (11, 37, 2) puts the Gandaridae east of the Ganges without 
mentioning the Prasii—but there is not the material to recover it. It is, 
however, obvious that the next river to the Beas, in Phegeus’ story, 


1 Tarn, Bactria and India, ch. 1v. 

2 Plut. Alex. xu, "AvpdKxottos. . .Aéyetat TOAAGKis eltreiv Uotepov cos map’ 
ouBiv AAGe Ta mpåyparta AaPeiv ’AAEEavEpos, the king (i.e. of Magadha) 
being low-born, etc. 
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must once have meant the Sutlej; that the breadths of 30 stades and 
32 stades given for the Ganges by Diodorus and the legend respectively 
can never have been meant originally for the real Ganges,’ but might 
quite well have been meant for the Sutlej; and that somewhere in the 
intermediate stage there was therefore some confusion of the Sutlej 
and the Ganges, a confusion that might have started with Cleitarchus, 
whose geography of Asia, where it can be traced (see § B, pp. 14 sg.), 
is as bad as it can be, though he was not responsible for the late legend 
of Alexander reaching the Ganges. It is noteworthy that Alexander, 
till he reached the Beas, seems to have known what was ahead of him, 
but that there his knowledge, and that of his companions, stops; to 
those with him, the Punjab was a land of four rivers, not five—Jhelum, 
Chenab, Ravi, Beas; the other three joined the Chenab, and the united 
stream entered the Indus under that name.” This supports the view, 
which I think very probable, that the Beas had been the one-time 
Persian boundary 3 (though India had been lost to the Persians before 
Alexander came), and that one of the reasons why the army mutinied 
at that particular point was that they had reached the farthest Persian 
bounds. Though Phegeus and his story are mythical, Alexander must 
have made enquiries when he reached the Beas and must have heard of 
the Sutlej, and as he thought the eastern Ocean quite close (p. 275 n. 5), 
he may really have thought that there was only one more great river 
between the Beas and his goal;4 that later legend should have turned 
this river into the mighty Ganges would be understandable enough, 


1 Every breadth given for the Ganges in antiquity was far greater; see 
P. 279 n. 1. 

2 Arr. VI, 14, 4 5q.; Ind. 4,8 sq. Arrian himself knew there were other rivers 
between the Beas and the Ganges, /nd. 4, 3—6; 8, 5; 10, 5; Anab. V, 5, 5. 

3 Prof. A. V. Williams-Jackson in Camb. Hist. of India, 1, p 341. Megasthenes’ 
story (Strabo xv, 687) of some Persian king hiring mercenaries from the 
‘YSpaxai (Oxydracae) must belong to a time when Persian rule no longer 
extended east of the lower Ravi, if indeed it ever did; but this would not 
be inconsistent with a further extension farther north along the great road. 

4 In Alexander’s speech at the Hyphasis in Arrian (see App. 15), a late com- 
position full of contradictions, he says (v, 26, 1) that it is not far to the 
Ganges and the eastern sea, though later (26, 3) he says that there are many 
warlike nations between the Beas and the eastern sea. The latter was hardly 
calculated to induce a weary army to go on; but, as to the former, since he 
really did believe that the eastern Ocean was quite close, then, allowing 
for the fact that the name Ganges has come in from the legend, there may 
well have been a tradition that he did say: ‘One more river and then the 
end’, and it may have been a true tradition, seeing that it would have been 
the one effective argument he had. 
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especially as Megasthenes had named a people Gangaridae on the lower 
Ganges who could be, and in Curtius and Justin are, confused with the 
Gandaridae. But nothing can be proved here, for we have the strange 
fact that no Alexander-writer, and no geographer before Claudius 
Ptolemy (much of whose information about India came from the 
Graeco-Bactrian period),* so much as mentions the Sutlej; the silence 
of Strabo, who used both Megasthenes and Apollodorus of Artemita, 
is a very strange thing. We know, from a much neglected passage of 
Aristobulus, that when he was there the Indus had left its bed and was 
running down the Hakra channel;? but no one knows how the Sutlej 
then ran and how it joined the Indus, or even if it did join it; every 
hypothesis put forward seems open to grave objection. I need not go 
into this. Very possibly the Sutlej holds the key to the legend of 
Alexander knowing and reaching the Ganges; but it also itself furnishes 
an apparently insoluble problem. 


1 The names of the Punjab rivers in use, prior to Claudius Ptolemy, all date 
from Alexander’s expedition and reflect the local Prakrit; Ptolemy’s 
names are said to reflect the Sanscrit forms and are therefore from a quite 
different source. On his information from Graeco-Bactrian times see 
Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 230 sqq., 243 sqq., and passim. 

2 Strabo xv, 1, 19 (693)= Aristobulus fr. 35 in Jacoby 11, p. 780, taking the 
MS. reading Tò étepov; it is unfortunate that Jacoby should have printed 
Groskurd’s arbitrary alteration of Tó to 1. See § F, p. 76 n. 6; Tarn, 
Bactria and India, p. 236. 
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to be a fabrication, either composed by the historian himself or by 

a predecessor, or else some exercise from one of the schools of 
rhetoric which he had adopted. But, very occasionally, one does meet 
with a speech which is genuine. ‘Genuine’, of course, does not imply 
a verbatim report; no such thing was known. It means that the speech 
was made on the occasion referred to, and that some one who heard it 
remembered and wrote down the gist of what the speaker did say, and 
perhaps was able to give some striking and (in the literal sense of the 
word) memorable point or illustration pretty much in the speaker’s 
own words. In that sense, Arrian has preserved one most important 
speech of Alexander’s which is certainly, in substance, genuine, and 
another of less importance which is probably so; and that ought to be 
of some interest. 

Arrian gives seven set speeches of very different types, four being 
Alexander’s. As regards four of the seven—those of Alexander before 
Issus and on the Beas, that of Coenus on the Beas, and that of Callis- 
thenes—he only professes to give them as ‘thereabouts’; but the 
speeches of Alexander before Tyre and at Opis are given without such 
qualification. The seventh (no. 4 post) is immaterial. 

(1) 1, 7, 3 sqq., Alexander’s speech before Issus. This is as bad as it 
can be. It makes Alexander call Persians cowards, the last thing he 
would have done, and makes him talk about the levy of the Persian 
empire, which he knew was not there; it ends with an elaborate 
‘etcetera’.' I take it to be part of a school exercise which Arrian adopted 
because of the allusion to Xenophon. 

(2) u, 17, Alexander’s speech before Tyre. This is short, sensible, 
and to the point. All the facts about sea-power are correct, and the 
prophecy that the rowers in the Persian fleet would not go on fighting 
for Persia once their cities were in Macedonian hands did come true. 
But there is no need to suppose that the speech was composed after 
this had happened; the prophecy is not beyond the powers of calcula- 
tion of a competent commander. It may be an actual speech made to 


S PEAKING generally, one expects a speech in any ancient historian 


I 11, 7, 9, doa te GAAa. . .2€ &yatod hyepóvos mapaiveioðaı elxds. 
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his officers; but more probably, I think, it reflects a manifesto issued 
by Alexander to the army on the eve of the great siege. 

(3) Iv, 11, 2 sqq., Callisthenes’ speech on proskynesis and on the 
distinction between honours due to men and honours due to the gods. 
This does not purport to be a record of what Callisthenes actually said ;” 
rather, it is a summary of his position, a very capable summary, whether 
written by Arrian himself or by some one who was present. For just 
as we know, internal evidence apart, that the ‘cloud in the west’ speech 
of Agelaos of Naupactus in Polybius is substantially genuine because 
the result of his appeal was his election to the Generalship of the 
Aetolian League, which is a fact, so Callisthenes must have said some- 
thing of the sort, because the consequence of what he said was that 
Alexander, though angry enough, at once excused Macedonians from 
proskynesis, which is a fact, and told them to think no more about it;3 
and they did think no more about it, which is a fact also. The speech 
throws no light on Callisthenes’ amazing volte-face. 

(4) V, 1, 5, the speech of Akouphis of Nysa, which hardly requires 
notice. This is part of the Nysa Adyos (§ E, pp. 45 sg.), and as Arrian gave 
the Adyos he also reproduced the speech. It is very silly, and probably 
Akouphis never existed. 

(5) and (6), the speech of Alexander at the Beas, v, 25, 3 sgg., and 
Coenus’ reply, v, 27, 2 sgg. Some have accepted Alexander’s speech as 
genuine; this is impossible. The speech cannot be separated from 
Coenus’ reply; the two speeches are meant to be a pair, and a similar 
pair is given by Curtius.+ But Coenus made no speech, for he was not 
there; he had been left behind on communications at the Acesines 
(Arr. v, 21, 1), perhaps already a doomed man, and it was on the 
Acesines that he died soon after.5 This means that Alexander’s speech 
is suspect from the start; it is in fact a very late composition, a mere 
piece of patchwork, and it does not profess to be more than ‘the sort 
of things’ which Alexander said.° The lateness is obvious. The state- 
ment in v, 26, 1 that it is not far to the Ganges cannot be earlier than 


1 Arrian here, 18, 1, says tatra eltrav, as he does of the genuine speech at 
Opis (post), instead of the totatta, or TaŬTa Kal totatrra, of the speeches 
of Alexander and Coenus on the Beas and of the speech of Callisthenes. 

2 IV, 12, 1, TaŬTa ù Kal ToiaŬTa eltrdvtos. 

3 Tb., méuyavta KwAticoa MakeSóvaş pepvijobar ETI Tis Tpookuvhoews. 

4 Curt. 1x, 2, 12 sqq. and 3, 5 sqq. 

5 Arr. vI, 2, 1; Curt. 1x, 3, 20 (on the Acesines). As both agree as to the 
cause (vóg, morbo), the statement must be from Ptolemy. 

6 V, 27, 1, tata Kal Tà To1atta elrévtos, the same formula as is used for 
Callisthenes’ speech. 
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Megasthenes and may be much later, as it seems to be part of the Ganges 
legend (see App. 14). The statement in 26, 2 that he will show that the 
Indian Gulf (i.e. the Indian Ocean), the Persian Gulf, and the Hyr- 
canian Sea (our Caspian) are all connected as being gulfs of Ocean is 
Eratosthenes’ geography, not Alexander’s, as anyone can see who 
troubles to read my analysis in § B and § C. Finally, in 26, 2, there is a 
reference to one of Alexander’s supposed Plans, to circumnavigate 
Africa from the Persian Gulf and conquer it by coming eastward from 
the Pillars ‘as a consequence of which (ottw) all Asia will be ours (an 
absurdity) and the bounds of my Empire will be those of the earth’, 
Tis ys Spous; and the Plans are first-century B.c. (see App. 24). Be 
it noted also that ‘Asia’ here means the continent, while its regular 
meaning in Alexander’s day was the Persian empire. The speech is full 
of mistakes. It is addressed throughout to ‘the Macedonians and the 
allies’; there were no allies on the Beas. The list of conquests in 25, 4 
includes Cappadocians and Paphlagonians, who were not conquered 
till Perdiccas did so after Alexander’s death. In 25, 6 the peoples across 
the Beas are called unwarlike, in 26, 3 warlike, udyipa. Very noticeable 
is the amount which is copied from Alexander’s real speech at Opis. 
The beginning of the list of conquests in 25, 4 (omitting the Cappa- 
docians and Paphlagonians already noticed) runs ’lwvia, ‘EAAj\otrovtos, 
Opwryes Gupdtepoi, Av&ol; this is an unintelligent copy from the Opis 
speech, Vu, 9, 7, which has ’laviav, AloAiSa, Detyas aupotépous, 
Av8ous; but whereas the Opis'list is strictly correct, for Aeolis could 
be, and was, spoken of as distinct from Hellespontine Phrygia, just as 
Ionia could be, and was, spoken of as something distinct from Lydia, 
the Hyphasis list dates from a time when the real state of Asia Minor 
under Alexander had been forgotten; the Hellespont, i.e. Hellespontine 
Phrygia, is one of the two Phrygias next mentioned, and the substitu- 
tion of the word for Aeolis merely creates a clumsy tautology. Again, 
in the list of conquests, 25, 5, we get ó Tavais, Ta tpdow ET: TOU 
Tavaidos, ‘the Jaxartes, the lands beyond the Jaxartes’, which is untrue 
and is an unintelligent bungling of v11, 10, 6, tepdoavta "WEdv Te 
Totayov Kal Tavaiv, by some one who no longer knew the facts. In 
26, 8, Upeis ootparrevete is taken from vil, 9, 8, Uweis oatpétrat; 
26, 8, yNAwToUs Tois &mepxopévois reflects the phrase in the Opis 
speech gnAwtous Tois oikoi, VII, 10, 5. But what clinches the matter 
as regards the speech on the Beas in Arrian is that Alexander is made to 
speak to the same audience again the next day (in Curtius it comes in the 
original speech) and says to them (28, 2) that those who want to go. 
home (nothing had been said about going home) are free to go home 
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and to tell people there that they deserted their king in the midst of 
enemies. This is the theme of, and is copied from, the last part of the 
speech at Opis; at Opis it had meaning indeed, but on the Beas it has 
no meaning at all: no one could have got home, and to diminish still 
further his already greatly depleted man-power was the last thing 
Alexander would have wished. We shall find this much more pointedly 
put by Curtius; for the moment it suffices to remark that scarcely any 
document we possess is more obviously a late patchwork than the 
boastful oration which Arrian has put into Alexander’s mouth on the 
Beas. Why he did so is quite obscure. 

Alexander’s speech in Curtius, 1x, 2, 12 sqq., is quite unlike that in 
Arrian. Alexander is supposed to be talking to the whole army, the 
possibility of which may be doubted,’ and the speech was certainly 
composed by Curtius himself. It was a fact (Arr. v, 25, 1) that the army 
believed that beyond the Beas were people who possessed an enormous 
number of war-elephants; and the first half of Alexander’s speech is 
directed to showing that elephants were not an arm to be feared. So 
far, all that the Macedonians, when they reached the Beas, knew about 
war-elephants was the desperate battle they had had, face to face, with 
those of Porus; but Curtius writes as from his own day, when the real 
use of elephants as flank guards against cavalry, discovered through trial 
and error by the great Macedonian generals after Alexander’s death,” 
had long been forgotten, and their failures when used unintelligently had 
led to their general abandonment as an arm. Curtius then wrote this 
speech himself, introducing, as he so often did in his speeches, a real 
fact which should have come in his narrative, viz. that Alexander himself 
never used elephants in battle. In the rest of the speech, except the end, 
the allusions are correct enough, and the statement that they were near the 
eastern Ocean and the end of the world probably corresponds with 
what Alexander did think. But at the close Curtius has given, in concise 
form, the real ending of the speech at Opis,3 and much more plainly 
than Arrian does. He therefore knew the end of the Opis speech as 
Arrian gives it; and as, on any probable dating, he is much earlier than 
Arrian, and as the main contact between his sources and those of Arrian 
is that both used Ptolemy (for Curtius’ use of Aristobulus is a small 
matter compared to his use of Ptolemy (see § G)), it follows, not only 


1 It is, however, recorded that John Wesley once addressed an open-air 
meeting of 30,000 persons and all could hear him. 

2 On the use of elephants in Hellenistic warfare, see Tarn, Hell. Military 
Developments, pp. 92-100. 

3 Curt. 1x, 2, 34: ‘Ite reduces domos; ite deserto rege ovantes.’ 
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that Curtius took the passage in question from Ptolemy, but that the 
last part of Alexander’s speech at Opis as Arrian gives it also came from 
Ptolemy, a most valuable proof. 

The two speeches of Coenus call for little remark. That in Curtius, 
IX, 3, § 59g-. was written by Curtius himself; it is rather like a pacifist 
tract, and gives the impression of having been composed for the sake 
of the epigram omnium victores omnium inopes. The statement that 
beyond the Beas was another world, unknown even to Indians, is of 
interest, and bears out what I said (§ G, p. 93; see App. 14, p- 281) 
about Curtius telling the story of Phegeus with his tongue in his cheek; 
the statement that the route home by the southern Ocean would be the 
shorter could not have been written till long after Alexander’s day. 
Coenus’ speech in Arr. v, 27, 2 sqq. needs little comment. The reference, 
27, 5, to the Greeks in the new settlements being discontented shows that 
it was written after the rising in Bactria and the East which followed 
Alexander’s death, for no one on the Beas could have known whether 
they were discontented or not; the statement (27, 5) that the Thessalians 
were sent home frora Bactra is wrong; the reference to an expedition 
against Carthage brings us down to the ‘Plans’ of the first century B.c. 
The speech was therefore probably composed at the same time as 
Alexander’s speech in Arrian, it cannot be said by whom; Arrian says 
of both toiatta eltrévtos, not Tata (see p. 287 n. 1); both contain 
too many blunders to have been written by Arrian himself, and 
certainly they have nothing to do with Ptolemy. The pair of speeches 
in Curtius are certainly Curtius’ own composition; but (Ptolemy being 
out of the question) what was the connection between the two pairs of 
speeches which made both Arrian and Curtius select Coenus as the man 
who answered Alexander, seeing that it cannot be a true tradition, since 
Coenus was not there? I do not know. 

(7) I come now to the speech which is certainly Alexander’s, that 
to the mutineers at Opis (Arr. vil, 9, 1-10, 7).' He addresses his 
audience as MaxeSdves, but in some places he is speaking to the officers, 
in others to the men; one may suppose that in the audience were many 
officers, as well as a considerable number of the mutinous rank and file. 
On the platform with him were some of the higher officers (Arr. vii, 


1 Here again, as in the speech at Tyre (p. 286), Arrian has taŭra eltrov 
(vit, 11, 1) instead of to1atta or taŭra Kal ToiaŬŭra of the two speeches 
on the Beas and of the speech of Callisthenes. Fr. Hampl, Der König der 
Makedonen, Leipzig Diss. 1934, among recent writers, said the speech was 
not genuine (pp. 81 sq.), citing the gold crowns and the bronze statues, 
and the objection about Ionia dealt with presently (p. 292 n. 1); but his 
examination is quite superficial. 
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8, 3), Ptolemy naturally among them, and he was accompanied by his 
Guards, the agéma of the hypaspists (id.). That much of the speech we 
have is genuine, in the sense in which I have defined it—in this case, 
written down from memory or from his notes by Ptolemy—is certain 
enough, even if we cannot go the whole way with a modern scholar 
who has seen in this speech the principal gem (Glanzpunkt) of 
Ptolemy’s book,* corresponding to Pericles’ Funeral Oration in 
Thucydides; but we have already had a conclusive proof that the 
end of the speech, at least, is from Ptolemy. The speech, however, as 
we have it in Arrian, contains some insertions made later;* I shall 
come to that. l 
The speech falls naturally into four sections. Alexander only spoke 
at all because he was furious, not only at the demand of the mutineers 
that the whole army, and not merely the unfit, should go home3 (he 
had already arrested the principal leaders of the mutiny), but more 
especially at the shouts from the army of ‘Go and campaign with your 
father Ammon’ (Arr. vil, 8, 3; see App. 22, p. 351); the first section of 
his speech, 9, 1-5, was therefore, naturally and inevitably, given to a 
description of the benefits conferred on the Macedonians‘ by his father 
Philip, whom the mutineers were insulting. Equally naturally and in- 
evitably, he goes on to describe the greater benefits which he himself 
had conferred on the Macedonians (second section, 9, 6-9). It is not 
what most Englishmen would have said; but Alexander was steeped in 
Greek culture and thought, and no Greek was ever modest about his 
own exploits; if he had done something worth doing, he said so; after 
all, it was true. There is no difficulty about this section. Uueis corrpécrran 
implies that he turned to a knot of officers as he spoke; one can 
speak to a mixed audience and still say something special to one part of 
it. The difficulty which has been found over the words “lwviav and 
1 E. Kornemann, Die Alexandergeschichte des Ptolemaios I, p. 164. He 
discusses the speech, pp. 159-64, and decides that it is from Ptolemy; 
he does not notice the proof from Curt. 1x, 2, 34 given above, but 
he rightly quotes (p. 160) the translation of part of the speech by 
Wilamowitz, Sraat und Gesellschaft der Griechen*, p. 142—it is the part 
relating to Philip—as showing that in 1923 Wilamowitz accepted it as 
genuine, whatever his earlier views may have been. 
2 So Kornemann, op. cit. p. 162, who cites the marriages and the gold 
crowns, but does not go further. 
3 Arrian gives no reason for this demand. Curt. x, 2, 12 must be right: 
they were afraid that he meant to fix his seat in Asia permanently. 
4 One must accept the view that the words TẸ xow@ T&v MaxeSdvoov in 9, 5 
have no technical reference to the later xoivdév, but merely mean the 
Macedonian people. See Kornemann, op. cit. p. 161 and n. 143. 
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AloAlS« among his additions to the Empire is only a misunder- 
standing.’ 

The third section, 10, 1—4, is difficult. Probably 1 and 2, the wounds 
of the troops and his own, are genuine, but nearly the whole of 3 and 4, 
beginning with the words ydyous te, must be a later interpolation; as 
I see it, the original, after the words treS{cov mávræv which conclude 2, 


must have continued Gotis 5& Sù Kal &méðavev, ekes iv aÙT® Å 
TEAEUTT) EYEVETO TrepipavTss Sè ó Taqos’ où yap Tis ye pevyoov ÙV ETEA- 
euta uot äyovros; the last clause is bound to be genuine and that carries 
the rest of what I have quoted, but everything else in 3 and 4 goes out. 
This cuts out the sentence about the marriages; it was not true to say 
to either officers or men that many of their children would be ouyyeveis 
(kinsmen) of his own; this was inserted at some time after Alexander 
had finally quelled the mutiny by saying to the army ‘I make you all 
my ouyyeveis’.” In the same way, the sentence about the gold crowns 


1 Hampl, op. cit. p. 181, objected that the Ionian cities had been declaréd 
autonomous by Alexander and so could not be included in his empire, 
to which Kornemann, op. cit. p. 162, replied: ‘Auch autonom erklarte 
Städte wurden Teile des Alexanderreiches.’ (On this subject see App. 7, I-) 
Both, however, seem to me to have missed the point, which is that "leviov 
is not “kovas. The district called ’lwvia, the xapa outside the Greek cities 
and their territories, though it could be and sometimes was (as here) 
named separately from Lydia, was under the satrap of Lydia, while the 
Greek cities of Ionia were not; so, whereas in the speech we normally 
get for conquered districts the names of peoples as Phrygians and Lydians 
here and Persians, Medes, etc. in 10, 5, we have here the district name, 
’lwvia, and not the name of the people, “Ilwves, because the latter word 
meant the Ionian Greeks and it would not have been true to talk of them 
as ‘conquered’. Exactly the same thing applies to AloA{Sa; it was in the 
Mysian (Hellespontine) satrapy, but had its own individuality, and 
Pharnabazus (e.g.) had appointed a sub-satrap to govern it for him, 
Xen. Hell. 11, 1, 10. There is one other case in the speech of the district 
name being used, Kappaviav in 10, 7; this was because there was no distinct 
Carmanian people who could be named. 

Arr. vil, 11, 7. Kornemann, p. 164, says: ‘Bezeichnung der Vornehmsten 
unter ihnen als cuyyeveis.’ But ‘the most eminent among them’ cannot be 
right, apart from the fact that Arrian says €Wutravtas, ‘all’; Alexander could 
not, in the circumstances of the moment, have started selecting, and the 
army would not have been satisfied with anything which did not apply to 
all of them; he was copying Philip (or whatever king it was) when he made 
the whole of the national Macedonian infantry levy his Companions. 
There is no difficulty about ‘all’. In Scotland, the surname once common 
to every member of a particular clan is supposed to mean that all the 
members were considered, or considered themselves, kinsmen of the 
Chief, in the sense that all were considered as descended with him from a 
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bestowed upon ‘most of you’ is a later exaggeration; Arrian’s narrative 
sufficiently shows the rarity of this high honour." The bronze statues of 
‘most of’ the dead in their own houses is another similar exaggeration, 
which grew out of the statues by Lysippus set up in Dium of the 25 
Companions killed in the first battle, Granicus (Arr. 1, 16, 4). And, 
on the face of it, the statement that the parents of the dead (all the dead) 
were relieved from all liturgies and from the eiogopd is taken from the 
similar statement in Arr. 1, 16, 5 about those who were killed at the 
Granicus,” and is another exaggeration. In fact, the latter half of this 
third section of the speech is largely one continuous exaggeration, 
which cannot be ascribed to Alexander; he could not make statements 
to the mutineers which they would know were untrue. 

In the last section, 10, 5 to end, the first thing to notice is that it is 
nearly all one sentence of enormous length, 22 lines long, and 17 of 
these, purporting to be a list of Alexander’s conquests, come within 
the framework of a single clause, which runs oïkoi &mayyelAate ST1 
tov Paoiléa Updv “AdéEavSpov, vikdvta (17 lines of conquests), 
oiyeoe dtroArtrévtes. No such sentence could ever have been spoken, 
with a list 17 lines long separating the verb from its object, and 
separating the émte of line 3 from the &mıte at the end of the speech; 
it cannot even be transcribed in English, though it could be in German. 
Much of the list of conquests must come out; and by chance we happen 
to know for certain that one clause in the list was inserted by Arrian 
himself, the words Kextnyévov &è kai Tap@vaious kai Xwpacpious kai 
‘Yoxavious éote mi thy OdAaccav tiv Kaomiav. I have given the 
story of the people called Chorasmians elsewhere;} in Hecataeus and 


common ancestor (whether they really were or not); and when a strange 

surname is found in a clan, it arose from the adoption of a stranger into the 

kin. I can myself recall a case where the exciting circumstances of one such 
adoption, though made several centuries ago, were still remembered in 
my lifetime by a descendant of the man and his neighbours. 

The only gold crowns mentioned as bestowed by Alexander are those in 

Arr. vil, 5, 4-6, when he crowned the eight Bodyguards (including 

Peucestas), Nearchus, and Onesicritus; two of these are referred to in 

Arr. Ind. 42, 9. Gold.crowns must have been noted in the Journal. 

2 Kaerst, Gesch. d. Hellenismus, 3, 187 n. 2 thought this, but very properly 
pointed out that there might be difficulties which we had no chance of 
resolving, nothing being known about the civil obligations of the Mace- 
donian peasant. It is conceivable (I express no opinion) that Arr. 1, 16, 5 
was copied from vil, 10, 4, and not vice versa, and that, if so, the Greek 
who made this insertion in. Alexander’s speech used the terminology he 
knew, that proper to a Greek city. 

3 Tarn, Bactria and India, App. 11, p. 478, where the evidence is collected. 
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Herodotus they were living beside the Parthians (Parthava) and 
Hyrcanians, but before Alexander’s day they had migrated to the 
country south of the Aral which subsequently bore their name, Kwarizm, 
where Ptolemy the geographer placed them. Alexander never ‘ possessed’ 
them or even saw them, and all he knew about them was the visit of 
their king Pharasmanes, recorded by Aristobulus (Arr. Iv, 15, 4); 
and the sentence I am considering is ultimately taken from the old 
geography of Herodotus, who shows (111, 17) that at the beginning of 
the fifth century B.c. the Chorasmians were living beside the Parthava 
and Hyrcanians. I only know one other instance of the occurrence of 
this localisation later than Herodotus, and that is also given by Arrian; 
in his own geographical sketch of the East he says (v, 5, 2) that the 
Taurus runs &mò ’Appevioov as émi Mndiav trpds TMapSuaious te Kai 
Xwpacuious and thence along Bactria to join Paropamisus. He cites for 
his sketch Nearchus and Megasthenes, who cannot come into question 
here, and Eratosthenes. It is conceivable that Eratosthenes may have 
said that the Chorasmians had once lived beside the Parthava; otherwise 
no reason appears why Arrian should have given this people their fifth- 
century location. But that in vil, 10, 6 Arrian is quoting from himself 
in v, 5, 2 is certain, as certain as it is that Alexander never mentioned, 
or could have mentioned, the Chorasmians in connection with the 
Parthava. Neither did Alexander say, nor could he have said, that the 
Hyrcanians extended to the ‘Caspian’ Sea; he could only have said 
‘to the Hyrcanian Sea’, for in his day ‘Caspian’ meant something else." 
But Arrian uses both names indiscriminately, and doubtless used 
Kaotriav here to avoid the jingle of ‘Ypxavious and tiv ‘Ypkaviav in 
the same sentence.” 

Once we have the fact that one item in this list of conquests is a 
later insertion, we need not hesitate to say, as is indeed easy enough to 
see, that much else must come out. Alexander did not talk of con- 
quering the unimportant Uxii just after mentioning the conquest of 
Persians, Medes, and Bactrians, nor did he say that he had crossed the 
Caucasus ‘above the Caspian Gates’, whatever that may mean; and 
after alluding to the terrible march across the Gedrosian desert he did 
not cast back to talk about the Oreitae and the exploits of Nearchus. 
We have not the material to go into every detail, as we have about the 
Chorasmians; but a good deal, at any rate, must come out as being a 
later addition. Possibly what he did say was something like this: ‘who 
had conquered the Persians, Medes, Bactrians and Sacas, who had crossed 


1 See § B on the geographical ideas of Alexander and those about him. 
2 For his usage, see App. 1, I, p. 136. 
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the Caucasus and the Oxus, the Tanais, and the rivers of India, who 
had reached the southern Ocean and returned through the Gedrosian 
desert’, which would make a manageable sentence; but it is also possible 
that the whole recapitulatory list is late, and that what actually followed 
vik@vTa were some general expressions. If, however, Arrian inserted 
something in the last section of the speech, he certainly was not re- 
sponsible for the insertions we have found in the third section, some of 
which are irreconcilable with his narrative. Why he left them in cannot 
be said. They cannot well be later insertions in his own text. He wrote 
the Anabasis with Ptolemy’s book before him; is it conceivable that, 
before his day, some parts of Ptolemy’s text had been ‘edited’?! I have 
given the facts; I do not know the explanation. 

With this by way of prelude, I may turn to what really matters, the 
rest of the last section of the speech. That it came through Ptolemy and 
is genuine is certain enough (p. 290); but, as I see it, its genuineness does 
not depend upon Ptolemy alone. Consider the circumstances. Alexander 
was furiously angry when he began to speak, though for a time—more 
than half of the speech—he held himself in; but his own words worked 
him up, and before he reached the end of what he wanted to say he was 
fairly beside himself, and that had happened which was almost bound 
to happen: his acquired Greek culture had slipped from him like a 
cloak, as it had done once before, and he was again for the moment 
pure Macedonian,” of the race who said just what they thought and, in 
his father’s phrase, called a spade a spade.3 No translation of mine can 
give the force of those last words. ‘And now, as you all want to go, go, 
every one of you, and tell them at home that you deserted your king 
who had led you from victory to victory across the world, and left him 
to the care of the strangers he had conquered; and no doubt your words 
will win you the praises of men and the blessing of heaven. Go.’ No 
Greek, Arrian or any other, ever wrote that.4 For the emphatic last 
sentence, the quick curtain at the end of the play, were to Greek minds 
an abomination; their fieriest speeches shade off at the close, their most 
moving tragedies end on a quiet note; their very epigrams carry their 
stings, should such there be, anywhere but in their tails. That Alexander, 
1 How many of us, without knowing it, read Shakespeare in some version 

which prints later emendations as part of the text? How many of those 

who read Professor Gilbert Murray’s wonderful translations of Euripides 
know that at least one most beautiful chorus owes nearly as much to the 
translator as to the poet? 

2 Before Cleitus’ murder, when Alexander had lost control of himself, he 


åveßóa MaxeSoviotl (Plut. Alex. LI). 
3 The words are those of Philip II: Plut. Mor. 1788, no. 15. 4 See. Add. 
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after tongue-lashing the mutineers with all the irony at his command, 
should suddenly end on a single word, would to a Greek have been 
incomprehensible; but no one who heard it was likely to forget that 
tremendous émite, flung at the men he loved with all the concentrated 
scorn of the most passionate nature the ancient world ever knew. 
Curtius’ version of Alexander’s speech at Opis, x, 2, 15 sgg., need 
not detain us; much of it is just complaining. It agrees with Arrian on 
the state of Alexander’s treasury, and this has been said to prove that 
these two entirely different speeches must have had a common source" 
(which could only be Ptolemy); all it does prove is that they had a 
common source for that particular detail, i.e. that Curtius took it from 
Ptolemy, as he took the benefits conferred on the Macedonians by 
Philip, though he compressed them into a single sentence. But there 
can be no doubt that Curtius composed the actual speech himself, as he 
did the two speeches on the Beas, for in x, 2, 27 he makes Alexander 
call the troops cives; Macedonians were not ‘citizens’, and the phrase is 
copied from the story of Caesar reducing a mutinous legion to obedience 
by calling them ‘ Quirites’.? The real ending of the speech is of course not 
in Curtius, as he had already used it for Alexander’s speech at the Beas. 


16. PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF ALEXANDER 


Plutarch’s Life cannot be classed either with the ‘good’ tradition or 
with any of the traditions which go to make up the so-called vulgate; 
it stands by itself. No one has yet made any real attempt to analyse its 
sources, and it is not likely that any one ever will, for its ultimate sources 
must have embraced the whole Alexander-literature, whether known or 
unknown to ourselves; the usual statement that Plutarch used every 
source, from the best to the worst, is correct, and any one sentence 
may need an essay to elucidate it, while much cannot be checked at all. 
Plutarch in youth had written Part I of the De Alexandri Fortuna with 
all the fervour of a young man bent on righting what he considered to 
be a great wrong; but by the time that the elderly Plutarch, with his 


1 Kornemann, p. 159, and the authors he cites in n. 139. 

2 Tacitus, Ann. 1, 42; Suet. Div. Iul. 70; Appian, Bell. Civ. 11, 94, 392; 
Dio Cass. XLII, 53, 3-4; cf. Lucan, Pharsalia v, 358. These are all later 
than Curtius, who is therefore copying from the incident itself, and not 
from any writer we possess. Caesar’s legionaries were Roman citizens, 
and to call them ‘Quirites’ was much to the point; Alexander’s Macedonians 
were not citizens of anything, and to have called them ‘cives’ would have 
been meaningless. This shows that Curtius is copying. 
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comfortable sinecure at Delphi, wrote Alexander’s Life, the fire had 
burnt low and was half swamped by his much reading. 

Certain general ideas, however, emerge from a study of this Life; 
the main one is, that it contains two separate strata. The first is the 
historical part, which is not always accurate and has some distinct 
tendencies towards, and even beyond, the bad tradition; but Plutarch 
was professedly writing biography, not history. The other, more 
important, is the personal part, Alexander himself and his character; 
it is this part which constitutes the claim of Plutarch’s Life to be some- 
thing better than just another ‘vulgate’ document. Much of this part 
is found nowhere else, and a good deal is extremely valuable, though 
there are stories which are both untrue and silly. There is no chance, 
in this stratum, of discovering sources; we must be dealing with what 
originally were stories told by those about Alexander—Court, generals, 
officials—which were gradually collected and ultimately crystallised. 
Doubtless they had crystallised long before Plutarch’s day; it is in 
regard to these that the belief that he made much use of Alexandrian 
biographical material may be true. One radical consideration, however, 
has never been sufficiently stressed. If we put aside an occasional 
political party here or there, and the Academic and Epicurean schools 
of philosophy, who were neutral, Greece was thoroughly hostile to 
Alexander in life and even more so after his death; and it was Greeks, 
not Macedonians, who wrote the world’s literature. Once the genera- 
tion which had known Alexander was dead, the Greek opposition, or 
rather oppositions, had the field to themselves; and this meant much 
more than the politically minded, for the main feature of the Greek 
opposition was the bitter hostility of two great philosophic schools, 
the Stoics and the Peripatetics, who hated Alexander the man even 
while they adopted his ideas. The Peripatetics, who never forgave him 
for the execution of Callisthenes, indeed started their attack very soon 
after Alexander’s death, under Cassander’s shield; and as soon as 
Alexandria, where as regards history Peripatetic influence and traditions 
were powerful, really got going, there was (if we except Eratosthenes) 
no voice raised in Alexander’s behalf (so far as is known) till the 
Alexander-revival in the first century B.c. (pp. 396 sq.), which used him 
as a stick wherewith to belabour Rome; the only bearing which this 
revival had on his personal character was in the invention and ascription 
to him of that megalomania which has so often been treated as true. 
My object in recalling these matters is to make it clear that, while 
stories which show Alexander in a bad light but which are not well 
attested may easily be Greek inventions of any period, stories which 
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show him in a good light, even if we cannot test them, must at any rate 
be early—they must belong to his lifetime or very soon after—and are, 
speaking generally, likely to be true; for once he was dead no one had 
any interest in inventing such stories, while for many years many people 
had every interest in inventing stories or incidents derogatory to him. 
This is my own reason for accepting, I hope with all necessary dis- 
crimination, a good deal of what Plutarch says about his personal 
character as true (see especially App. 18), even where it cannot be 
checked, as Plutarch’s history often can be; for a good deal of this 
personal character is favourable to him, sometimes indeed more so in 
our eyes than Plutarch in his time can have foreseen. (See Addenda.) 

There is one considerable difference between the Zife and Part I of 
De Alexandri Fortuna which may be noticed. In the latter, Plutarch had 
impartially attacked both Stoics and Peripatetics,’ the Stoics for their 
teaching that Alexander was wholly bad from start to finish, a tyrant 
full of tGpos which his paidagogos Leonidas ought to have knocked 
out of him but didn’t,” the Peripatetics for their highly elaborated 
doctrine of tUyn, that Fortune which governs human affairs and which 
had given Alexander his conquest of Persia;3 what Plutarch had argued 
was that Alexander was the philosopher in action, a better philosopher 
through his acts than were the arm-chair critics of these two schools 
through their words. In the Life, Plutarch has discarded the philosopher 
in action altogether, and has replaced the idea by some very uninspired 
history, but there is more than that; he still disagrees utterly with the 
Stoics,# but has dropped much of his opposition to the Peripatetics; 
he uses some Peripatetic material, and even opens the door just a little 
way to Fortune herself. Obvious Peripatetic material is the uniform 
portrayal of Callisthenes in a good light, and the introduction of that 
invented figure the eunuch Bagoas;5 but more important is Fortune. 
Twice she helps Alexander: at Issus (xx) she gives him ground on 
which the Persian cavalry could not act (Vora), though he did 


1 Tarn, 4.J.P. Lx, 1939, pp- 55-6. 

2 Stroux, Philol. LXXXVIII, 1933, p. 232; Tarn, loc. cit. See § F, p. 69 
n. I. 

3 Stroux, op. cit. pp. 229 sg. and many others; see especially Polyb. xxix, 21, 
citing Demetrius of Phalerum Trepi tis tUxns. 

4 In Plutarch’s Alexander Leonidas, the villain of the piece to the Stoics, 
always appears in a favourable light (v, xx, xxv), and Alexander is free 
of the characteristic tUpos (XXVIII, OSE TeTUPWHEVOS, cf. XLV, &TUPOTEPaY) ; 
see also XL, XLI, his dislike of 1d tpvpav, a quality not too far removed 
from TUges. 


5 See on Bagoas, § G, p. 98 and App. 18. 
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owe more to his own generalship than to her, and by her help he alights 
on his feet when he leaps down into the Malli town (Lx111); but she 
betrays him over the murder of Cleitus (L, 5votvxia). Generally 
speaking, however, he is stronger than Fortune; it is his ambition to 
overcome her and her power by daring and bravery,* and she yields 
to his plans.? One may compare the tuyn of the Peripatetics in Curtius 
(§ G, pp. 95, 99) and his statement that Alexander was the only man 
who ever had Fortune in his power.3 

It accords, too, with the Peripatetic view that Plutarch should 
represent Alexander as deteriorating in his later years, though he does 
not formally date the change as does Curtius; rather, to Plutarch, it is 
a continuing process, brought about in him by the sort of slanders 
which took up what he really meant and twisted it into something he 
did not mean,‘ an enlightening statement which rings true enough and 
which accords with what would happen. That Alexander towards the 
end did grow impatient and irritable, largely as the result of overwork, 
is highly probable; but Plutarch ends by exaggerating the process even 
worse than Curtius does. At Babylon, when Cassander laughs at seeing 
Persians making trpooxuvnois, Alexander seizes his hair and bangs his 
head against the wall (Lxx1v); as Curtius (vii, 5, 22 sgg.) tells the same 
story, for the same cause, about Polyperchon at Bactra, its untruth in 
either version is patent, the more so as Arrian (Iv, 12, 2) says that the 
man who laughed (it was at Bactra) was Leonnatus, who suffered 
nothing thereby. In Lxvnı Alexander slays a Persian noble with a 
sarissa, a weapon he did‘not use; the story is invented from the murder 
of Cleitus, whom Alexander kills with a sarissa snatched from one of 
his Guards. Worst of all, his campaign against the Cossaeans is de- 
scribed as an amusement. The Cossaeans badly needed a lesson; they 
were across the road between Babylon-Susa and Ecbatana, and let no 
one through who did not pay blackmail; even the Persian kings had 
paid, and this people’s strength is shown by the fact that, when 
Antigonus I refused to pay and fought his way through, he nearly 
suffered a terrible disaster. But to represent Alexander as hunting the 
Cossaeans for sport as if they were animals, like the Teutonic Knights 


I LVIII, TOAUQ THY THN UTrepPadréobat. 

2 XXVI, Ñ Te yàp TÚXN Tais ermBoAais Urelkouca. 

3 Curt. x, 5, 35, ‘fortunae quam solus omnium mortalium in potestate 
habuit’. 

4 XLII, GAN’ Uotepdv ye atrtév tEetpdxuvav al moal SiaBoAal Sid tõv 
GAnGdv mápoðov imi Tà yeus AaBovcan. 

5 LXXII, otrep tmi epav kal Kuvnyéoiov dvOpetranv. 
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with their ‘ridings in Lettow’, goes far beyond any other malicious 
invention known to us. None of this, however, really affects what 
Plutarch says about Alexander’s character, for the Life habitually 
exhibits statements diametrically opposed to each other, Plutarch being 
quite inconsistent. For example, in LIX, speaking in his own person, 
he very properly describes the Massaga massacre, which did take place, 
as a Stain (knAis) on Alexander’s reputation, while he had previously 
transcribed, without blinking, Alexander’s imaginary order to massacre 
the prisoners at Persepolis (xxxvil, from a forged letter). He has in 
fact a good many untrue stories. Some of them are harmless enough, 
like that of Serapion (xxxIx), untrue because Sarapis, from whom the 
man is named, was not invented till after Alexander’s death; but one 
is very terrible, the story in xxxv that Alexander once experimented 
with a boy by drenching him with naphtha and setting him on fire; the 
untruth, or rather the silliness, of this is demonstrated by the action 
ascribed to the bystanders, who put out the fire with buckets of water, 
a thing which would have made the naphtha burn more fiercely. 
I might mention here, though it does not relate to character, chapter 
LXII of the Life, which may compete with a famous chapter in Pliny’ 
for the honour of being the worst bit of history the ancient world has 
bequeathed to us. I mentioned that this or that sentence in the Life 
might require an essay to elucidate it. One statement in this chapter 
has cost me an Appendix (no. 14), another an article,” a third a chapter 
in a book.3 

But whatever may be the case with some of Plutarch’s sources in 
the Life of Alexander, there has never been any question about one of 
them, Alexander’s (and other peoples’) letters or supposed letters; 
undoubtedly he had before him an Alexandrian collection, or collections, 
of such letters. I have sufficiently indicated modern opinion about these 
elsewhere;+ I myself entirely agree with Kaerst, that every letter has 
to be separately considered on its merits. Sweeping assertions such as 
those of Birt and Berve, that all or nearly all the Alexander letters must 
be taken as genuine, get us nowhere. One has also to consider, as they 
do not, by what ways genuine letters may have got into circulation. 
Forged letters are a known feature of Hellenistic literature—it may 
suffice to recall here the much discussed ‘correspondence’ between 
Zeno and Antigonus Gonatas; and of the Alexander letters some are 
forged, some genuine, one or two may be genuine letters doctored for 
1 Pliny 11, 67 (167-70). 2 J.H.S. LX, 1940, p. 84. 
3 Tarn, Bactria and India, ch. iv; see p. 155 n. 2. 
4 App. 6 p. 196 nn. 4, 5, which will give the references. 
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propaganda purposes. We have to decide to which category each 
letter belongs; sometimes it is easy enough, sometimes very difficult. 
As I see it, private letters of Alexander, to whomsoever written, 
dealing with political events are always suspect. But the principal 
matter, of course, is Alexander’s correspondence with Antipater, his 
governor in Europe, and his mother Olympias; no one doubts that 
there was such a correspondence, and here, as regards Alexander, we 
have something to go upon. His letters to Antipater would be placed 
with the archives at Pella, where Cassander would find them later; 
Olympias would keep his letters to herself. Consequently, when in 
317 the great propaganda war broke out between Olympias and the 
Royalists on one side and Cassander and the Peripatetics on the other, 
a war which Plutarch (Alex. Lxxvit) has indicated in outline so accurately, 
both sides possessed a number of genuine letters of Alexander’s which 
they could use or doctor as occasion served, and both sides could, and 
did, forge other letters to their hearts’ desire, hoping that they would 
pass muster because everyone knew that they had some genuine letters. 
There is a good example in Plut. Alex. Lv, on the Pages’ conspiracy 
and the death of Callisthenes. Both Ptolemy and Aristobulus said that 
the pages stated that Callisthenes was at the bottom of the conspiracy 
(Arr. Iv, 14, 1); and Ptolemy anyhow, who must have known the facts 
(ib. 13, 7), had not, and never had had, any axe to grind in the matter 
of the propaganda war, with which he was not concerned. Of the two 
letters in Life Lv, the first (Alexander to Craterus, Attalus, and Alcetas) 
was forged by Cassander’s side to show Callisthenes’ innocence, and a 
clumsy job they have made of it; the addressees alone would prove the 
forgery," and it is worth noting that three men had been selected who 
were all safely dead. The second letter (Alexander to Antipater) was 
forged by or for Olympias to uphold her story that the Peripatetics 
had helped to poison Alexander; the threat in the letter to punish 
Aristotle (tous txmréuyavtos avtdév) gives it away completely. But if 


1 No time can be found when Craterus was away from Alexander with only 
these two generals with him. But apparently not long after, oreven during, 
the Pages’ conspiracy Craterus is said to have been sent on an expedition 
with four battalions of the phalanx, his own (i.e. Gorgias’), Polyperchon’s, 
Attalus’, and Alcetas’ (Arr. Iv, 22, 1), where ‘Alcetas’ is a mistake for 
‘Meleager’; the matter is treated in App. 1, 11, p. 145. Alcetas had not yet 
a command; he may not even have been in Bactria. So far as I could see, 
this is the only time in which Arrian has made the mistake, common 
enough in some writers, of writing one general’s name for another’s; 
it is difficult not to suppose that it is somehow connected with the forged 
letter, though I do not see how. If it be just a coincidence, it is a strange one. 
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such political forgeries are clear enough, there must have been among 
Alexander’s genuine letters many on matters indifferent to the con- 
testants which were just set aside. Specimens of such letters in Plutarch 
are those on Mt Climax (xvi1), Issus (xx) and the Saca princess (xLVv1), 
all of them quoted by Plutarch to show that Alexander did not mention 
some extravagant story on the subject; while it is difficult to see why 
any one should have forged, or wanted to forge, a number of the letters 
in XLI to his generals on little personal matters, though it may be equally 
difficult to see how they ever got into circulation. The very interesting 
letter to Aristotle in vit could well be genuine; it could also have been 
forged to show Alexander’s annoyance with the philosopher, but a 
forgery would probably have said something more direct. Of course 
a State document like Alexander’s letter to Darius (Arr. 11, 14, 4) is 
on a different footing altogether; Eumenes must have kept a copy, 
even if he did not transcribe it into the Journal. 

The letters which Alexander received in return from Antipater and 
Olympias are of less importance, but we certainly possess one genuine 
letter of Olympias’, the looBaoiAéas letter in Plutarch (xxxrx), for it is 
exactly what any mother of strong character, let alone an Olympias, 
must have written to a son in Alexander’s position. Antipater would 
naturally keep copies of his letters to Alexander; Olympias probably 
would not. When Alexander died, Perdiccas presumably got all his 
papers, which in turn must have passed to Antipater when he was 
elected Regent of the Empire after Perdiccas’ death; he would have 
taken them back to Pella with him, for there was nothing else he could 
do with them. Cassander subsequently got everything at Pella, and 
also got Olympias’ papers when he put her to death; one way or 
another, Cassander got almost everything that survived of, or was 
connected with, Alexander’s correspondence with Antipater and 
Olympias, whether original letters or copies, whether genuine letters 
or forgeries; and what he had was doubtless at the service of his 
Peripatetic friends. But a substantial number of genuine letters of 
every sort must have perished in the Successors’ wars. 

It is not my purpose to go through the letters, but merely to indicate 
the sort of thing we have before us. Forgeries were not confined to the 
propaganda war I have mentioned; even Strabo (xv, 702) quotes a 
letter from Craterus to his mother which was invented out of hand by 
some one, later than Megasthenes, who was committed to the support 
of the legend that Alexander had reached the Ganges. I mentioned 
however that some forgeries might be very difficult to detect, and I should 
like to illustrate this. The much discussed letter in Plutarch Lx on the 
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battle with Porus, on which opinion has always been divided, is dealt 
with in App. 6 and is really a very simple matter; so I will take a forgery 
which is anything but simple and is also most important, Alexander’s 
letter to Cleomenes in Arrian vil, 23, 6-8; it has nearly always been 
considered genuine and it took in Arrian, though he was uncomfortable 
about it, as is shown by his very peculiar running commentary, dis- 
tinguishing the matters for which he blamed or did not blame Alexander. 
The letter purports to have been written after Hephaestion’s death, at 
the very end of Alexander’s life, when Cleomenes was governing Egypt. 
It has often been supposed that Alexander had made him satrap;' but 
Alexander had never had a satrap of Egypt, and he certainly would 
not have appointed a Greek financier from Naucratis to such a very 
important post; the only Greek he ever made a satrap was Nearchus, 
who was settled in Macedonia and had been his life-long friend, and 
even so only got an unimportant province. Cleomenes’ position and 
his powers are defined below, n. 1. The letter orders him to build two 
t\p@a for Hephaestion, one in Alexandria and one on Pharos ‘where the 
lighthouse (múpyoş) stands’, and orders that Hephaestion’s name is 
to be written on all mercantile bonds or contracts, oupPdAaia; Arrian 
then changes to oratio recta, and the letter makes Alexander say to 
Cleomenes: If I find the building well done, ‘I will pardon any offences 
you may already have committed, and for the future, however greatly 
you may sin, you will have nothing to fear from me’. 


1 For the usual view see Berve 11, no. 431, KAeouévns, with full references. 
The only writer who actually says that Alexander made Cleomenes satrap 
is Pausanias, 1, 6, 3, öv catpatrevew Alytorrou Katéotnoev ’AAEEavEpos, 
and he is as poor evidence as one could wish for a precise detail of this 
kind. Ps.-Arist. Oec. 11, 1352a, 16, says only Alyutrrov catpatreva, 
which in a sense is true. What matters is Arrian, tà perà ’AA&Eavbpov, 
Jacoby 11, no. 156, fr. 1, 5 (from Hieronymus), who calls Cleomenes 6 è§ 
*AreEdvEpou ts oarpanelas tots äpxew tTeraypévos, that is, he does not 
say that Alexander made Cleomenes satrap of Egypt, but says that he was 
appointed by Alexander to govern ‘this satrapy’; he refers to Egypt as a 
satrapy because in the line before he has given Ptolemy’s appointment (at 
Babylon) to be satrap of Egypt. Dexippus, Jacoby 11, no. 100, fr. 8, 
merely copies Arrian, ó T&1 Pachet ’AAcEdvBpon1 èl T1 oorrporrefar TaT 
tetaypévos. What happened should be clear enough from this. Alexander’s 
governor Doloaspis, who was not a satrap, must have died while Alexander 
was in the East, and the king told the next highest official, Cleomenes, to 
carry on with the government till he (the king) should be able to attend 
to the matter—an exact parallel to the cases of Taxiles and Peucestas 
(App. 17). This would entitle Cleomenes to exercise Doloaspis’ powers, 
whatever they were; obviously he did act like a full-blown satrap. 
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The lesser difficulties, no doubt, can all be explained away. There is 
no impossibility about Alexander having ordered an fpdov for 
Hephaestion in Alexandria, the order lapsing with his death. The order 
about the oupPdAaix seems purposeless and silly,’ but could be called 
a later insertion. If the reference to the lighthouse be part of the letter, 
it would make the letter not earlier than the reign of Ptolemy II; but, 
though I dislike explaining away difficulties in a text as ‘glosses’, the 
clause referring to the lighthouse has certainly got into Arrian’s text 
at a later time, for Arrian could never have written the jingle èv ti 
vijow—tv Ti vijow 3 in consecutive lines, and had he found it in the text 
before him he would certainly have altered the wording. But the last 
part of the letter, the pardon of Cleomenes and the licence to sin for the 
future, is something quite different. A common view, I think, is that 
Cleomenes was making so much money for the Treasury that Alexander 
threw morality and statesmanship to the winds.‘ In itself, this, though 
it would contradict everything we know about Alexander, might 
perhaps have been possible; it was mundane considerations which 
evoked Luther’s Pecca fortiter. But, if the circumstances of the time be 
considered, it was not possible. Cleomenes’ offence had been oppression 
of subjects,’ the one thing Alexander never forgave.® He found it 
going on in some quarters on his return from India, and he struck very 
hard; he meant to cut out the roots of the evil thing before it could 
grow.’ He put four of his Persian satraps to death, made all his satraps 
disband their private armies (which would include Cleomenes’ mer- 
cenaries), and—this is the point I want to make—put to death three 


t It means, I suppose, that all business documents were to be dated by 
Hephaestion’s year (i.e. from his death?) in addition to the usual dating. 

2 It was the lighthouse which made Mahaffy declare long ago that the letter 
was a forgery. 3 For Arrian’s practice, see App. 1, p. 136. 

4 I once followed this; that was due to insufficient study. For defences of 
Cleomenes, see B. A. van Groningen, Mnemosyne, LUI, 1925, p. 1015 
V. Ehrenberg, ‘Alexander und Ägypten’, Beihefte zum alten Orient 7, 1926, 
pp- 50 sgg. There is a useful list in A. Andréadés, ñ S:uocla otkovopla tot 
ueydAou ’AdeEdvEpou, p. 82, of scholars who have taken various views of 
Cleomenes. 

5 Cleomenes was ToAAG &8ixhpata åSikhoavti èv Alyomrte, Arr. VII, 23, 6 
It is the same word as is used for oppression of subjects in Cleander’s 
case (n. 6) and in Arrian’s general statement (n. 7). 

6 Arr. VI, 27, 5, the thing above all others that held together so many diverse 
peoples in Alexander’s empire was ötri oùk é€fjv umd Ti ’AAe€avbpou 
Bacirelx &8ixeioGa1 (the word used of Cleomenes) Tots d&pyopévous UTS 
té&v dpyévtwv. It is ina parenthesis, and may be from Ptolemy; it follows 
upon the execution of Cleander. 

7 Arr. Vil, 4, 3- 
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generals on his line of communications in Media, Cleander, Sitalces, 
Herakon.' Sitalces was a Thracian and Herakon an unknown man of 
unknown nationality; let them pass. But Cleander was different. He 
was of the Macedonian aristocracy; he had played his part in the early 
days of the invasion, and had commanded a contingent at Gaugamela; 
he had then been left with Parmenion in Media as his second-in- 
command, and had killed him on Alexander’s order (which means that 
Alexander trusted him completely); and as he was still in Media when 
Alexander returned from India, he must have been given Parmenion’s 
place as general in command of that section of Alexander’s communi- 
cations, a most important post. His father’s name was Polemocrates;” 
it is an extremely rare name, but it was also the name of Coenus’ father ;3 
unless we have here some most peculiar coincidence, Cleander was a 
brother of Coenus,‘ one of the ablest and most trusted of Alexander’s 
generals; in any case, to every Macedonian general in the army Cleander 
was ‘one of us’. Apparently his execution led to no difficulties with the 
other generals, any more than the murder of Cleitus the Black had done: 
Cleander, like Cleitus, had asked for it; that sufficed. But suppose that, 
after executing Cleander, Alexander had not only pardoned a Greek 
financier from Naucratis for the same offence but had licensed him to 
continue his wrong-doing to any extent he desired. No one but a 
madman could have done such a thing; the position would have become 
unthinkable. This is not a mathematical proof that Alexander never 
wrote this letter; but it should be quite proof enough. If it be asked, 
why then did Alexander not execute Cleomenes himself, instead of 
leaving it to be done by Ptolemy a little later, the simple answer must 
be that he, just back from India and still far away at Susa, did not yet 
know of Cleomenes’ misdeeds; either he had not received complaints 
before he died, or he had not yet the proofs; it was when, after his 
death, Ptolemy went to Egypt as satrap that everything came out. 

It is perhaps not difficult to see the origin of the forged letter, which 
could not have been written while Alexander lived; it is one of the 
numerous attempts to vilify him after his death,5 and is doubtless 


1 Arr. vi, 27, 4-5. Cleander’s offences, besides sacrilege, are summed up as 
Sika Epya és tous UTrnKdous kal &rácðaña. Curtius has a lurid account of 
them, X, 1, 3 599. 

2 Arr. 1, 24, 2. 3 Arr. v, 27, 1; Ditt.3 332. 

4 Berve 11, no. 422, KAéav&pos, gives this as a fact. Doubtless it is. 

5 Examples are the accusations of excessive drinking (Ephippus and 
‘Nicobule’), and of many massacres, crystallised in (most probably) 
Cleitarchus (§ E, pp. 53 sg.); and of course the sexual accusations con- 
sidered in App. 18. 
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connected with the Hephaestion literature. We know from Arrian that 
there was a large literature dealing with Hephaestion’s death and what 
came after, much of it anything but favourable to Alexander.t Whether 
Arrian himself read all the versions which he alludes to, or whether 
(more probably) he got his information from some later monograph 
on the subject, it must have been in this literature that he found the 
letter, which took him in; though it remains a problem why he should 
have given it at length and partly verbatim when he did not normally 
cite private letters (other than generals’ reports). That he found the 
letter in Ptolemy’s book seems to me out of the question;3 but I incline 
to believe that it was Ptolemy, not Arrian, who stigmatised Cleomenes 
as a ‘bad man’.4 

I might have stopped here, but that a theory has recently been put 
forward by Mr J. E. PowellS that Plutarch’s Life of Alexander can be 
explained quite simply by supposing that he used two sources and two 
only, a collection of Alexander’s spurious letters® and a ‘variorum 
source-book’, which he defines as ‘an encyclopaedic work in which the 
divergent versions of each successive event in a large number of 
historians of Alexander were collected and registered’ (p. 234), a new 
version of the well-known belief that no writer we possess can ever 


kai 


Arr. vil, 14, 2-7. If in this passage such expressions be noted as p®óvou 
mpds onrrov ’AAtEavbpov, drdctaka dvaypdawavtes, ts aloywvny, the origin 
of the letter will hardly seem doubtful. It is, I suppose, mere coincidence 
that the word &tdaaAa, rare in prose after Herodotus, is used once again 
by Arrian (vi, 27, 4) to describe Cleander’s misdeeds. 
2 Alexander to Olympias in vi, 1, 4, probably genuine (n. 6, below), seems 
about the only exception, though a Adyos, vil, 12, 6 sq., alludes to the 
Alexander-Antipater-Olympias correspondence. 
Kornemann’s view, Ptolemaios I, pp. 177, 194. No reason is given. 
Kornemann id. p. 94 and authors cited. Arrian’s words (vil, 23, 6) are 
dvBpl KaKxd kal Torà Gbixhpata &Shoavt ev Alyirrt. However, I do 
not accept Kornemann’s further contention (p. 194) that Arrian’s running 
commentary of blame for Alexander, where he twice says tyo, is really 
Ptolemy blaming Cleomenes. See further p. 308 n. 2. 
J. E. Powell, ‘The sources of Plutarch’s Alexander’, J.H.S. LIX, 1939, 
. 229. 
P. 230, all those Plutarch uses are spurious. The letter to Cleomenes, 
however, he thinks genuine; I do not understand what he thinks about the 
letter to Olympias, Arr. vi, 1, 4. Aristotle in the Liber de inundacione Nili 
had said that Ochus had thought that the Indus was the upper Nile, and, 
as Herodotus was apparently no longer read, Alexander was almost bound 
to have had this idea in his head when he entered India. Unless then a 
forger knew this work of Aristotle’s (and even then we should have to 
ask cui bono?) the letter, as I see it, must be genuine. 
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have done any work himself, but always had it done for him by some 
unknown predecessor who has perished without trace. So far as my 
knowledge goes, in the whole vast mass of information which we possess 
about Hellenistic literature there is no indication that such a thing as a 
source-book on any subject ever existed. Greeks compiled endless 
noppaa, collections of snippets on any and every subject;* they 
wrote elaborate monographs (p. 308), or Lives which are practically 
a number of quotations;? they produced works—Athenaeus, though 
later, is a surviving example—in which masses of material were strung 
together on a very thin thread of narrative, and which may have taken 
generations to build up, as a modern handbook may be enlarged out of 
all knowledge by successive editors; but of source-books in Powell’s 
sense there seems no trace. He seeks to prove his point by saying that 
Arrian also used the source-book, and that certain resemblances between 
him and Plutarch show a common source, which can only be the source- 
book.3 I need not go through these resemblances, for even if correctly 
given, which is not always the case, they cannot prove anything, seeing 
that two writers can use the same source without a source-book. His 
likeliest instance is that both writers put the death of Callisthenes 
directly after that of Cleitus, out of chronological order. But in fact 
Plutarch puts three deaths together out of chronological order, not 
two, those of Philotas, Cleitus, and Callisthenes, because he is collecting 
illustrations of character, not writing a history; while Arrian, who has 
given Philotas’ death in its right place long before, is, as regards Cleitus 
and Callisthenes, merely following Ptolemy’s order, who must have 
finished up the domestic events at Bactra in order to go back and treat 
the military history consecutively without interruption, the sort of 
thing done by every modern historian who wants to write something 
better than annals. In his treatment of Alexander’s death (p. 232) 
Powell asserts that the accounts of Plutarch and Arrian are ‘as like as 
two pins’, and that both quote the Journal ‘with no divergence of 
fact’, which is precisely what they do not do.4 But the theory of a 


1 I listed some in J.H.S. XLI, 1921, p. 10. A great number can be found in 
the index to Miiller’s F.H.G. 

2 E.g. Life of Demosthenes by Demetrius Chalcenteros. 

3 Powell is really going back to A. Schoene’s old study of 1870, De rerum 
Alex. Magni scriptorum imprimis Arriani et Plutarchi fontibus (to which he 
duly refers), and enlarging it, for Schoene only made Arrian use the same 
*‘Sammelwerk’ as Plutarch for the Aeyéueva. Schwartz firmly rejected the 
whole idea (‘Arrianos’ in PW), ¢.v.; I thought it was dead. 

4 Plutarch and Arrian quote the Journal through different intermediaries. 
This is shown, not by differences in wording, as Daisios 24th A. xMápxas 
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source-book is always tempting, because, if two secondary writers 
agree, you can say that they used the source-book, and if they disagree, 
you can say that they chose different versions from it. 

It was unfortunate to bring in Arrian. For, besides the main points 
of the Alexander-story, he has masses of detail, practically all from 
Ptolemy, on everyday matters—military formations, names of com- 
manders, names and changes of satraps and other officials; so if he 
relied on a source-book, that source-book gave the whole of Ptolemy’s 
history, a reductio ad absurdum. In fact, the last sentence of Arrian’s 
preface to the Anabasis shows by itself that Arrian did his own reading." 
‘Someone’, he says, ‘may wonder why I wrote this book when there have 
already been so many historians of Alexander; well, let him go and 
read all their books, and read mine, and then wonder.’ This is a clear 
statement that Arrian himself had read the histories he is telling the 
objector to read; if he only knew them from extracts, he was being 
dishonest. And it is not much use calling Arrian, of all writers, 
dishonest.” 

Powell however (p. 234) does claim that one passage directly proves 
the existence of the source-book he postulates, Plutarch’s long list of 
the writers who did, and did not, relate that the Queen of the Amazons 
visited Alexander (xLv1); Plutarch, he argues, did not get at this list 
for himself. I quite agree; he did not; he took it from some mono- 
graph on the Amazons. It is the business of writers of monographs to 
do this sort of thing; if, to give an instance, Demetrius of Byzantium 
took thirteen books to relate the crossing of the Galatae to Asia Minor, 
he must have given minutely every version of every story that had 
been told about them since Deucalion’s flood. Trogus, or Justin, knew 
a version of the Amazon story in which the Queen bore a name which 


P. ta€ikpyxous, or by differences in outlook (P. more concerned with the 
fever, A. with the Arabian expedition), for these things come to little; 
but while in A. the Journal begins with the evening of Daisios 16th, with 
P. it begins with the day Daisios 18th, and Plutarch’s account, given in 
his own words, of what happened between the 16th and 18th differs 
entirely from the Journal for that period as given by Arrian, which therefore 
Plutarch did not know. See § D, p. 41 n. 5. 

1 When he wrote the tà wet’ ’AdéEavpov, did he get Hieronymus out of 
another source-book? 

2 The theory of Kornemann, op. cit. that Arrian, vil, 28-30, where Arrian 
sums up in his own person (¢y® throughout), is really Ptolemy speaking, 
would make Arrian dishonest; but apparently Kornemann did not see the 
implication. 

3 Demetrius éB&op0s in the Demetrius list in Diog. Laertius v, 83; see 
Susemihl 1, p. 620; Jacoby 11, no. 162. 
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is not her usual one, Thalestris;* did Trogus too use a source-book? 
Arrian hasa list (v11, 14, 2-5), already noticed, of many different versions 
of the reason for Hephaestion’s death, which is the same sort of thing, 
substituting versions for writers, as Plutarch’s list in xLvI under dis- 
cussion; and in this case the title and some fragments of one work 
professedly dealing with the subject have survived.’ 

I fear that Mr Powell’s study does not enable me to add anything 
to what I have already said about Plutarch’s Life of Alexander. 


17. THE DATE OF THE GAZETTEER 
OF ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE 


In J.H.S. xxi, 1923, p. 93, I isolated that invaluable contemporary 
document, the satrapy-list or Gazetteer of ‘Asia’, i.e. of Alexander’s 
empire.3 It is given in Diodorus xvii, 5, 2—6, 3 inclusive, with some 
additions of Diodorus’ own, notably about India; most probably it 
came to him through Hieronymus of Cardia, his basic authority for 
the greater part of his books xvi1I—xx, but whether this be so or not, it 
represents an official document. I dated it in the last year of Alexander’s 
life; this is correct, but I only gave the evidence very briefly, and I can 
now give it fully, and also consider a very curious subordinate question 
to which before I could only give a note but which has since undergone 
considerable development. I have already had to consider some of the 
substance of the Gazetteer, both its bearing on the Caspian question 

(in § B) and on Alexander in India (App. 14); here I am only dealing 

with its date. 

Its date can be ascertained by narrowing down the limits of the dates 
between which it must lie. As it includes the Indian provinces, it is 
later than Alexander’s return from India, i.e. than 324 B.c. As the 
Hyrcanian and Caspian Seas are still two separate lakes, it is much 
earlier than Patrocles, i.e. than c. 280 (see § B). As Porus is still alive, 
it is earlier than 317. The next step is to show that it is earlier than the 
partition of Triparadeisos in 321, which turns on the three instances it 
1 Justin x1, 3, 5, ‘Thalestris sive Minythyia.’ 

2 Ephippus trepl täs "AAc&dvBpou Kal ‘Hpaiotiwvos teAeutijs, Jacoby 11, 
no. 126. It is possible that the monograph or Life which Arrian must have 
used is the same as the source used by Diodorus which wrote up Hephaestion; 
see § F, p. 78. 

3 The regular meaning of ‘Asia’ was the Persian empire and from that the 
Empire of Alexander, who had conquered the Persian empire. I gave a 


selection of instances in Bactria and India, p. 153 n. 1; there are plenty of 
others in Arrian alone. 
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contains of the use of the verb ovpPaivev to signify a temporary 
political arrangement; this usage does occur elsewhere,’ but three 
occurrences close together in one document are striking. I give the 
three instances. (1) Diod. xviii, 5, 4, the Hyrcanian Sea ‘happens to 
be embraced by Parthia’, that is, Hyrcania at the time was under the 
same satrap as, and so formed part of, the Parthian satrapy, which did 
not itself extend to the Caspian Sea.” This had been the case in the last 
years of Alexander’s life, when both provinces were under the satrap 
Phrataphernes; the arrangement was terminated at Triparadeisos in 
321, when Parthia was given to Philippus (Diod. xvin, 39, 6; Arr. 
Diad. fr. 9, 35 (no. 156 Jacoby)). (2) xvui, 6, 3, ‘it has happened that 
Susiana and Sittacene lie in Persis’, i.e. are part of the satrapy of Persis 
at the moment; I must postpone considering this, but it shows an 
earlier date than the partition of Triparadeisos, when Peucestas retained 
Persis but Susiana was given to Antigenes, Diod. and Arr. ib. (3) xviii, 
6, 2, ‘the Indus river happens to run through the realm, Suvaoteia, of 
Taxiles’. While Alexander was in India, Taxiles’ kingdom lay east of, 
and was bounded by, the Indus, which divided it from Gandhara, west 
of the river; Alexander made Philippus satrap of Gandhira,} his 
satrapy extending to the confluence of the Indus and Acesines (Arr. v1, 
15,2). On his murder in spring 324, Alexander sent orders to Eudamus 
and Taxiles to take charge of his satrapy till another satrap could be 
sent (Arr. vI, 27, 2); this means that Taxiles became the civil ruler of 
Gandhara while Eudamus commanded the army of occupation, as 
appears from his career in the wars after Alexander’s death. The time 
then when the Indus ‘happened to run’ through Taxiles’ 5uvactela was 
when Taxiles was governing Gandhira;‘ this lasted from summer 324 
to 321. At the partition of Babylon in 323 Gandhara (thv ovvoplzoucav 
oatpatrelav) was explicitly left under Taxiles’ rule (Diod. xviii, 3, 3); 
this arrangement ended at Triparadeisos in 321 (Diod. xvii, 39, 6) 


1 E.g. Polyb. xx1, 26, 2, cuvéBaive yàp Tote TroArTevecGat Tous "AuBpoKiatas 
peta T&v AltwAdv. 

2 Fischer’s interpolation of (kai ‘Ypxavia) in the text after Mapévala is 
indefensible; it merely destroys evidence. 

3 Arr. vi, 2, 3, where él Baxtplous means ‘toward’, not ‘up to’, Tyriaspes 
being at the time satrap of the Paropamisadae, Arr. Iv, 22, 5. 

4 There is an exact parallel in the case of the Ochus river (lower Arius). 
Strabo x1, 518, says that some say it flows through Bactria, others along 
its boundary, wapé. Both are correct, but at different times; it was the 
boundary of Bactria on the west till Euthydemus annexed the provinces 
of Tapuria and Traxiane across (west of) the river. See Tarn, Bactria and 
India, p. 88. 
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when Gandhara was put under Peithon son of Agenor as satrap (see 
p- 312 n. 6). 

So far, then, the Gazetteer has been dated between summer 324 and 
321. But there are two statements in it antedating the partition of 
Babylon, which was made very soon after Alexander’s death, in either 
June or July 323. In the Gazetteer, Media is still undivided; at Babylon 
it was divided between Peithon son of Crateuas and Atropates. And 
Armenia is still a satrapy; but at Babylon the fiction of an Armenian 
satrapy was abolished, and was never revived. The date of the Gazetteer 
is then between summer 324 and June—July 323, in the last year of 
Alexander’s life. 

It remains to consider the Susian satrapy mentioned above. There is 
no difficulty about it if we keep to the good early evidence, the con- 
temporary and official Gazetteer and Hieronymus of Cardia. Alexander, 
on his return from India, made Peucestas satrap of Persis, an office he 
continued to hold for several years after 321. The Gazetteer is con- 
clusive that in the last year of Alexander’s life Susiana was temporarily 
under the same satrap as Persis, i.e. Peucestas; Alexander had had to 
put to death the satrap Abulites and his son Oxathres,? and must have 
told Peucestas to take charge of Susiana pending the appointment of a 
new satrap, just as, after Philippus’ murder, he had told Taxiles to take 
charge temporarily of Gandhara; these arrangements were not disturbed 
at the partition of Babylon, very soon after Alexander’s death, when no 
one possessed unquestioned authority. But in 321, at Triparadeisos, 
the position was different; Antipater had just been appointed Regent 
of the Empire in proper form, there was again a ruler with full and un- 
questioned authority, and he tied up Alexander’s loose ends. Taxiles 
was removed from his temporary rule over Gandhara, though not 
disturbed in his own kingdom, and Peithon, son of Agenor, was 
appointed satrap of Gandhara; and Peucestas lost his temporary rule 
of Susiana and Antigenes was appointed satrap; that Antipater could 
do this and still leave Peucestas undisturbed in his satrapy of Persis 
shows that both men knew very well that Peucestas’ authority over 
Susiana had been meant to be, and was, a temporary matter only. 
Naturally, however, Peucestas did not welcome Antigenes; the circum- 
stances of Antigenes’ appointment explain, and are needed to explain, 
Peucestas’ enmity to him when both men were supporting Eumenes of 
Cardia in his war with Antigonus, an enmity which in our sources is 
left unexplained. 


1 Abulites appointed, Arr. 111, 16, 9; he and Oxathres put to death in 324 for 
governing badly, vu, 4, 1. 
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A very different view has been put forward in Germany about the 
Susian satrapy; it neglects entirely the good early evidence, and, 
starting from the partition of Babylon, has created out of some late 
material, in part corrupt, a second Coenus, who is called satrap of 
Susiana and has now attained to the dignity of a biography,’ though he 
never existed. I am going to examine this view, for it bears on the 
dating and trustworthiness of the Gazetteer, and is an excellent example 
of how not to write history. It will be necessary to begin from the 
partition of Babylon as a background. We have five accounts of this 
partition,’ the first part of each giving Perdiccas’ appointments, and the 
second part, where given, being a list of Alexander’s arrangements in 
the East which Perdiccas left untouched; they all go back ultimately to 
a common source, which can only be Hieronymus. They are Diodorus 
XVIII, 3, 1—3; Arrian, Diad. (tà perà ’AAEEavSpov);3 Curtius x, 10, 
1—4; Justin xui, 4, 10-24; Dexippus.4 The first three agree as to the 
first part of the list; there Curtius stops, and Arrian stops with the 
remark that there were many provinces which were not distributed 
[afresh], but which remained under the ‘native’ rulers appointed by 
Alexander; Diodorus shows that this applies to all the eastern satrapies, 
and consequently the word ‘native’, éyywpiov, has got in by mistake. 
Arrian and Curtius therefore give no help about the Susian satrapy, 
but Diodorus, who alone of the three gives the whole list, naturally 
does not mention it, as Susiana remained as it was when Alexander 
died, i.e. part of Persis; the presumption then, so far, is that Hieronymus, 
from whom Diodorus probably took the Gazetteer, did not mention it 
either. What really have to be considered here are the lists of Justin 
and Dexippus; the Tà perà "AACEavdpov of Dexippus (third or fourth 
century A.D.) is supposed to represent Arrian, but certainly does not 
always do so. Both Dexippus and Justin give the whole list, and both 
have the common feature that they introduce into their lists material 
which comes from the partition of Triparadeisos in 321, a partition of 
whose details we are well informed.5 Dexippus has brought in from 
Triparadeisos Peithon as satrap of Gandhara® and Seleucus as satrap 


1 Berve II, p. 218, no. 440. 

2 A convenient table of the several versions is given by Beloch, Gr. Gesch. 
IV, ii, 309. 

3 Jacoby 1, no. 156, fr. 1, 5-7 (from Photius). 

4 Jacoby 11 A, no. 100, fr. 8 (from Photius). 

5 Diod. xvii, 39, 6; Arr. Diad. fr. 9, §§ 34 sgg. (Jacoby). They are in sub- 
stantial agreement. 

6 Peithon gets t&v tovtors (Taxiles and Porus) dydpwv, mAñv Maporma- 
wmoasäv, which is from Arr. Diad. fr. 9, 36 where at Triparadeisos Peithon 
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of Babylonia; he has also substituted Neoptolemus, a known figure, 
for Tlepolemus as satrap of Carmania; there are some other mistakes 
also." Justin has brought in from Triparadeisos the division of the 
Hyrcanian-Parthian satrapy, up to 321 ruled by Phrataphernes, in the 
form‘ Parthos Philippus, Hyrcanios Phrataphernes’, and also the transfer 
of Stasanor at Triparadeisos from the Arian to the Bactrian-Sogdian 
satrapy in the garbled form ‘Drangae et Arei Stasanori. . . Sogdianos 
Soleus Staganor’; and he has some mistakes, assigning Lycia and 
Pamphylia to their one-time satrap Nearchus instead of (as is certain 
from the other versions of the list) to Antigonus, and calling Peithon 
the Bodyguard IIlyrius, which must be a corruption. 

I can now turn to the sentence in Justin which is responsible for the 
creation of Coenus II; in the first part of his list, out of place, he has 
‘Susiana gens Coeno’ (X111, 4, 14). The only Coenus known to history, 
Alexander’s famous general, had died in India (Arr. vi, 2, 1); and it was 
Beloch’ who attempted to satisfy Justin’s statement by the supposition 
of a second Coenus, saying that Coenus the taxiarch who died in India 
was apparently a different person from Coenus the hipparch of the 
battle with Porus (which is quite impossible),3 and that the name also 


gets tk EWvopa TMapotrayicddais; both mean Gandhara. At Babylon 
(Diod. xvii, 3, 3) Gandhiara, thy cuvopizoucav catparelav, was left, as 
Alexander had left it, in Taxiles’ hands (tois wepi Ta€(Anv BaoiAetor only 
means Taxiles). Beloch’s insertion of Peithon’s name in Diod. xvi, 3, 3, 
shows he did not understand the position; between Alexander’s death and 
Triparadeisos Peithon was still satrap of Sind. 

1 KiAikeov for Auxiov in Dexippus 8, § 2 (Antigonus’ satrapy), KiAixlas having 
been given two lines previously, may be a scribe’s error, as it is a known 
confusion; see MSS. of Diod. xvii, 39, 6 (Antigonus’ satrapy) and xx, 
19, 5, while in X1x, 57, 1, Auxfav of the MSS. is certainly KiAixlav, see C.4.H. 
VI, p. 484 n. 1; also in the Romance, A’, 111, 33, 15 (Antigonus’ satrapy), 
with Kroll’s note. But Dexippus’ interchange of the kingdoms of Porus 
and Taxiles is another matter. As it occurs also in Alexander’s fictitious 
Testament, some affinity of Dexippus with the Romance has been suggested; 
but this does not follow, for the same interchange occurs elsewhere. 
Diodorus has it in xvi, 39, 6 (Triparadeisos) though he gives the two 
kingdoms correctly in xvin, 3, 3 (Babylon) and elsewhere in xvir and 
xviii; and Arrian has the same mistake in the partition of Triparadeisos, 
Diad. fr. 9, 36. What it all means I do not know; as the Triparadeisos lists 
in both Diodorus and Arrian go back to Hieronymus, is it conceivable 
that Hieronymus made a slip? In any case, it is one more instance of 
Dexippus introducing material from Triparadeisos into his account of the 
partition of Babylon. 

2 Beloch, op. cit. 1v, ii, 310 sq. 

3 Coenus’ career can be followed in App. 1, 11 and 1v; see also App. 6. 
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appeared in the Dexippus fragment (see p. 312), where it had been 
corrupted into Kotvés. This was taken up and worked out more fully 
by Berve (11, p. 218, no. 440), who found a second Coenus not only in 
Justin and Dexippus, but in Curtius x, 1, 43 and in a highly imaginative 
restoration by Ausfeld of a meaningless passage in the Merz Epitome. 
I may take Justin first. 

Every late writer contains meaningless substitutions of one known 
proper name for another, though Justin is in a class by himself in this 
respect (p. 125 n. 2); but this does not apply here, for the corruption in 
‘Susiana gens Coeno’ does not lie in the name Coenus. The complete 
sentence runs: ‘Susiana gens Coeno, Phrygia maior Antigono, Philippi 
filio, adsignatur.’ It has to be explained why Justin wrote ‘Susiana gens’, 
when all through this the first part of his list he gives names of countries 
alone, and gens adds nothing to Susiana, which is complete in itself. It 
is also noticeable that he gives the well-known Antigonus his patronymic, 
though his father was quite undistinguished. There is only one other 
patronymic in Justin’s list: Peithon son of Agenor has his father’s 
name given to distinguish him from the more important Peithon the 
Bodyguard, the son of Crateuas, and to avoid confusion; and similarly 
Antigonus’ patronymic can only have been given to distinguish his 
name from some other name with which it might be confused, no other 
Antigonus being known. We know that there was confusion between 
the names Antigonus and Antigenes;* Antigenes then is the other name 
in question. As we have also seen that gens is, at best, suspect, and also 
that Justin inserted material in his list from the partition of Tripara- 
deisos, the solution of the problem is obvious: Justin wrote ‘Susa 
(or conceivably Susiana)? Antigeni Coeni (se. filio), Phrygia maior 
Antigono Philippi filio’. This relationship makes it certain that my 
deduction that Antigenes got Coenus’ battalion of the phalanx when 
Coenus was promoted to be hipparch is correct,3 and it also explains 
why Alexander put the newly promoted Antigenes in general com- 
mand of the phalanx for the battle with Porus’ elephants: he saw in 
him something of his father’s ability.4 With this, Coenus II vanishes 


1 In Diod. xvin, 39, 6, "Avtryéver 5è thy Louciavty, all the MSS. have 
’Avtryéve, though Antigenes is quite certain for other reasons. In Plut. 
Alex. Lxx Antigenes the One-eyed is Antigonus. 

2 For Susa as still the name of the satrapy, see Arr. 111, 19, 2. 

3 App. 1, 11, p. 146. This was deduced without any reference to any 
relationship between Coenus and Antigenes, which had not then occurred 
to me. 

4 Cf. also Arr. v1, 2, 1, of Coenus, èv tois miorotárois, with Diod. xvitt, 62, 6, 
of Antigenes, tlotews PeBaidtnt1 Siapépov. 
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from history; but before coming to Berve’s story I had better notice 
his reference to Curtius. 

Curtius x, 1, 43 says: ‘iisdem fere diebus (at Pasargadae in 324) 
litteras a Coeno accipit (Alexander) de rebus in Europa et Asia gestis 
dum ipse Indiam subegit’; that is, Alexander received a report on what 
had happened in the West while he was away. ‘Litteras a Coeno accipit’ 
means, and can only mean, ‘he received a letter (a report) from Coenus’, 
that is, a report made and written by Coenus. Such a thing is im- 
possible. There was only one man who could have made such a report 
for Alexander, and that was the man whose duty it was to make it, 
Antipater. Berve,* who saw in ‘Coenus’ his Coenus II, tried to get 
out of this by saying that Coenus came to Alexander ‘und tiberbrachte 
ihm Berichte über die Lage in Europa’, i.e. Coenus was only a messenger; 
that is not a translation of Curtius, but a rewriting. It is certain that 
“Coeno’ here is a mere mistake for ‘Antipatro’; I have already mentioned 
that the meaningless substitution of one known name for another 
known name in late writers is common enough.? In addition, Curtius 
notoriously has many proper names not found elsewhere, some of 
which he seems to have invented himself, but he always says who the 
man was, what office he held, etc.; he does not leave readers to guess. 
But he says nothing here about ‘Coenus’, though as he himself has 
previously recorded Coenus’ death (1x, 3, 20) an explanation was 
desirable; he assumes that the name will be known to readers, as of 
course Antipater’s would have been, and he has written ‘Coeno’ when 
he meant ‘Antipatro’. I apologise for dwelling on so common a 
phenomenon. 

I come now to Berve’s story,} or rather Ausfeld’s, drawn from the 
Metz Epitome and Dexippus;‘ it would never have been invented but 


1 Berve 11, p. 218, no. 440. 
2 For examples in Curtius, see § G, p. 96. In § H, p. 125 n. 2, I have given 
a list of quite certain instances from the Hellenistic books of Justin; it is 
rather startling, for in some cases Trogus, whom Justin is epitomising, 
gave the name correctly. But every secondary historian seems to contain 
similar blunders; as a specimen, in Diodorus xvii we get (3, 1) Meleager 
(all MSS.) for Menander and (12, 1) Philotas (all MSS.) for Leonnatus, 
besides (39, 6) Antigonus (all MSS.) for Antigenes. Even Arrian’s 
Anabasis is not exempt; it has Alcetas for Meleager, Iv, 22, 1 (see App. 1, 
1, p. 145), and Eurydice for Cleopatra, 111, 6, 5 (see App. 9, p. 262 n. 1). 
It is much to be wished that some one would collect all the cases in later 
Greek writers. 
Berve 11, p. 218, no. 440, Koivos, and p. 57, no. 107, "Apyatos. 
4 Jacoby 11 A, no. 100, fr. 8, 6. Tlépoai 58 tnd Meuxéotm EtaxOnoav: Thv 5è 
Zouvciavav (Phot. Loy&Siavéiv) Paonelav ft "Opwmmios elyev, où mérpiov 
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for the passage in Justin already considered. The Metz Epitome, like 
many other versions of the Alexander-Romance, gives Alexander’s 
supposed Testament; the variations of this document in different 
versions of the Romance are endless." It included directions for the 
allotment of various satrapies; some of these agree with history, some 
do not. The Susian satrapy is not as a rule one of these,” but the Metz 
Epitome has a corrupt sentence which does not seem to occur elsewhere. 
It runs: ‘sit pro Mediis imperator Craterus. excedat item exussannis. 
Argaeus imperator sit poenis.’ No one can restore this convincingly; 
“exussannis’ is presumably ‘ex Susianis’; somebody then is to quit the 
Susian satrapy, possibly Craterus, possibly Argaeus; ‘poenis’ looks 
like the name of a people (satrapy); Paeonibus has been suggested, but 
is pure guesswork. When Ausfeld3 was attempting to get together, 
from the various Romance documents, a version of the Testament 
which should not be too remote from reality, he took this sentence in 
hand and produced ‘excedat item ex Susianis Argaeus; imperator sit 
pro eo Coenus’. He then explained the name Argaeus by means of the 
word ’Opwmios in Dexippus, saying that what Dexippus must have 
written was "Apyatos ‘Opwtrios, Argaeus of Oropus, who was therefore 
at one time satrap of Susiana; and, like Beloch, he read Koivos for 
Dexippus’ Kxoivdis. Berve took up Ausfeld’s conjecture as though it 
were a fact and produced the story that, after Abulites satrap of Susa 
had been put to death by Alexander in 324, Argaeus held the satrapy 
for a little while and was succeeded by Coenus II, a story of which he 
says that it ‘kann als gesichert gelten’.4 That is to say: Alexander's 
fictitious Testament makes him give certain orders, to take effect if he 
dies; one of these (which only occurs in one version), being incompre- 
hensible, was rewritten by Ausfeld; Berve took Ausfeld’s guess and 
made of it a series of events which had actually happened and which, 
he says, may be regarded as well established. 

This story, though it has had some acceptance, ought not to need 


xav apyxtiv, GAAK Sdvtos aùroŭ "AAeEdvEpour tmel è TUYN TIS AUTH! 
ouvérecey Erravactdoews altlav gevyovti, Tote KoIvads (Kolvos, Jacoby) 
avtaéyv thy dpytv elye. Gutschmid’s emendation of Zovoiavæv for 
Zoy&iavav is quite certain, for the geographical reasons given App. 8, 1, 
p- 243 n. 6. 

1 The notes to Alexander’s S:a64xn in W. Kroll’s edition of A’, Historia 
Alexandri Magni, 1926, pp. 138-44 inclusive, will give a good idea of this. 

2 With the reservation that I have not seen all the versions of the Romance. 

3 A. Ausfeld, Rhein. Mus. LVI, 1901, pp. 517, 538. 4 Berve 11, no. 440. 

5 Lehmann-Haupt, ‘Satrap’ in PW, 154. It is unfortunate that Jacoby should 
have printed Koivos for xowvés in his text of the Dexippus fragment. 
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comment. Alexander’s fictitious Testament is not historical evidence 
for anything. Some of the people named in it, like the omnipresent 
Holkias, unknown outside the Romance,’ and Phanocrates, general of 
the upper satrapies, never existed; Argaeus, if the name be not corrupt, 
is only another of these.* Ausfeld’s Argaeus of Oropus is impossible 
for several reasons. A man of Oropus is not "Opatnios but *Wparrios. 
Alexander did not bestow satrapies upon unknown Greeks. And, as 
Beloch saw,3 the name concealed under ’Opatros must be that of a 
Persian; no one could have said of a Greek or Macedonian that his 
satrapy was not hereditary, while in Persia hereditary satrapies were 
notuncommon. And, as Coenus II has been disproved, his name cannot 
be concealed under Dexippus’ xoivéis. I am not going to try to emend 
the Dexippus passage; there has been too much guessing about it 
already, and the corruption may go deeper than the two words ’Opatrios 
and xowwdéis. The things which are evident are that Dexippus thought 
that there was something unusual about the state of the Susian satrapy 
when the generals met at Babylon and that it needed an explanatory 
paragraph; and his explanation is not taken from Arrian, for the Persian 
satrap whose name is concealed under Opatios can only be Abulites, 
and while in Arrian Abulites and his son Oxathres are put to death for 
oppression of subjects,‘ the satrap in the Dexippus passage is removed 
from office on a charge of rebellion; also Arrian would not have called 
a satrapy Baoieia. Where Dexippus got his story from does not 
appear, but the Kouvdis clause at the end, whatever the corruption may 
be (Droysen’s and Miiller’s éxeivos is the best of the conjectures), 
must refer, like the Gazetteer, to the rule of Peucestas, for no one else 
has been mentioned who can be the subject of &pyxħwv elye. It is worth 
notice, in conclusion, that Arrian, in describing the partition of 
Triparadeisos,5 makes Antipater give to Antigenes the whole of Susiana, 
Tis Louoiaviis cuptrdons pyew; this must allude to the fact that 
when Alexander gave Abulites the Susian satrapy he detached a part 
of it, called Media Paraetacene, for his son Oxathres, who was executed 


1 Berve 11, p. 283, no. 580 sought to make Holkias historical on the faith of 
Polyaenus 1v, 6, 6, and called him a ‘hohe Pezetairenoffizier’. Whatever 
Polyaenus’ story may be worth, his Holkias is not Alexander’s supposed 
friend of the Romance, but one of three ring-leaders of some mutinous 
soldiery. 

2 No Argaeus is mentioned in other versions of the Romance. The only 
Argaeus known in this period is a ‘Friend’ of Ptolemy, mentioned once 
in 310 (Diod. xx, 21, 1). 3 Op. cit. 1v, ii, 311. 

4 Arr. VII, 4, 1, OT1 KaKdds EtrepeAcito T&v Louctwv. 

5 Jacoby 11, no. 156, fr. 9, 35. 
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with his father and on the same charge, and the word ouptéons 
suggests that the division of the satrapy had not previously been 
formally abolished. And this is followed by the statement that Antipater 
Tleuxéoton éBeBalou thv MepolSa; no expression of this sort is used 
by Arrian of any other satrap, and it emphasises the fact that, though 
Susiana was taken from Peucestas, Antipater was not touching his 
original satrapy of Persis, but ‘made it sure’ to him. 


Appendices 18-21: PERSONAL 
18. ALEXANDER’S ATTITUDE TO SEX 


the worst kind of popular historiography; but it is very necessary to 

straighten the matter out.' What I wrote about it in C.A.H. vi is 
correct, and I have altered nothing; but readers are entitled to ask 
for the evidence. 

The form of the attack made upon Alexander by the Peripatetics is 
well known: Aristotle had turned out a perfectly good pupil, but he 
was ruined by his own fortune, his Tuy, and degenerated into a cruel, 
mean, and sensual tyrant (§ F, p. 69 n. 1). Of our extant writers, 
Curtius’ main portrait (see § G) exhibits the fullest working up of the 
Peripatetic thesis which we possess, and he knows the exact time of the 
great change in Alexander’s character; it took place in Hyrcania, after 
Darius’ death,? and follows immediately after the Queen of the 
Amazons story and the introduction of the eunuch Bagoas. 

As one way of attacking Alexander, the Peripatetic school took his 
supposed indifference to women and explained it in two different ways. 
One explanation was given by his contemporary, Theophrastus. As a 
philosopher, Theophrastus utilised the scientific knowledge acquired 
by Alexander’s expedition, and also gave currency to the most im- 
portant of his social ideas ;3 but as a man he desired revenge on Alexander 
for the death of his friend Callisthenes. He branded Alexander as a 
tyrant,+ but he did more than that; he suggested that the tyrant was 
something less than a man. He could not indeed say that he was 
impotent, for there was no doubt that Alexander IV was his son;5 but 


| REGRET having to write this Appendix, for the title might suggest 


a disquisition, 1, pp. 10-11, will show the necessity as well as any- 
thing. 

Curt. vi, 6, 1-8, Alexander’s ‘continentia’ and ‘moderatio’ change to 
‘superbia’ and ‘lascivia’, and he gives free reign to his ‘cupiditates’. Cf. 
VI, 2, 1-5. 

Tarn, ‘Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind’, Proc. Brit. Acad. 
1933, p. 140 [20] and n. 101; Fr. Dirlmeier, ‘Die Oikeiosis-Lehre Theo- 
phrasts’, Philol. Supp. Bd. xxx, 1, 1937, esp. p. 72; Tarn, 4.J.P. Lx, 
1939, p. 58. See App. 25, V. 

4 In KadAta8€vns 4 mepi trévOous; see Jacoby 11, no. 124, Kallisthenes, T. 19. 
The Theophrastus passage (given p. 320 n. 1) obviously cannot have been 
written during Alexander’s lifetime. 
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he called him semi-impotent,’ and cited from Aristotle a quasi- 
scientific explanation of this as caused by drunkenness;? and either he 
or a later Peripatetic, Hieronymus of Rhodes, gave currency to an 
unpleasant story designed to show that Philip and Olympias had been 
afraid that their son was a eunuch.3 Another very different explanation 
was however given by Theophrastus’ younger contemporary, Dicae- 
archus, whose activity is associated with the rule, after Alexander’s 
death, of his enemy Cassander: Alexander was homosexual. To uphold 
this, Dicaearchus invented for him a minion, the eunuch Bagoas.4 The 
explanations of Theophrastus and Dicaearchus, explanations of a 
supposed indifference to women which did not in fact exist (p. 324), 
are mutually exclusive and therefore presumably both untrue. Theo- 
phrastus’ theory was sufficiently refuted by the existence of Alexander IV; 
it was repeated later by Carystius of Pergamum and by Hieronymus of 
Rhodes, but otherwise gained no currency. But Dicaearchus’ theory 
had a long run; and I must first investigate Bagoas, whom some 
modern writers have taken for a real person. 

The only one of our extant writers who features Bagoas is Curtius; 
Plutarch (Alex. LXVII) repeats Dicaearchus’ story, but otherwise Bagoas 
is not mentioned. Curtius locates the change in Alexander’s character 
in Hyrcania, and introduces Bagoas to signalise the change: when 
Nabarzanes, last of Darius’ followers, surrendered to Alexander, he 
brought with him, says Curtius, Bagoas, the minion of Darius III, who 
in a short time (mox) became Alexander’s minion, and induced him to 
pardon Nabarzanes.‘ It is a silly story; Alexander, who knew all the 
facts, and who ‘never put anything off ’,f would not have needed even 
a ‘short time’ to make up his mind about Nabarzanes; while Curtius, 


1 Athen. x, 435 A, from the letters of Hieronymus of Rhodes, who quotes 
Theophrastus as saying 611 ’AAgEavEpos ovx eÙ Biékerto Trpds Tà &ppodlaia. 
The story given to illustrate this shows that something physical is meant 
and not merely frigidity. I am not aware that any modern writer has 
noticed this passage. 2 Ib. 434F. 

3 Tb. 435 a. It cannot be said whether Athenaeus is here quoting Hieronymus 
only or continuing Hieronymus’ quotation from Theophrastus; the Greek 
would suit either. The word here translated ‘eunuch’ is yuvvis, a mule. 

4 Dicaearchus, F.H.G. 1, 241 = Athen. xin, 603A, B. The name may have 
been taken from the famous eunuch Bagoas who poisoned Arses and put 
Darius III on the throne; at the same time, it is conceivable that among the 
eunuchs of Darius III there was one called Bagoas. When I call the 
Bagoas of Dicaearchus an invented figure, I mean that the part played by 
this figure in the Alexander-story is an invention, whether a eunuch of that 
name did exist or not. 

5 Curt. vi, 5, 22-3. 6 References, § F, p. 75 n. 4 
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in his usual careless fashion, has forgotten that, in his own story, 
Alexander had already given Nabarzanes his life and he had come in 
accepta fide." Moreover, as Alexander had pardoned Satibarzanes, who 
(with Barsaentes) was the actual murderer of Darius,” he did not need 
anyone’s persuasion to pardon Nabarzanes, who was not a murderer; 
he put no one to death for Darius’ murder (which after all relieved him 
of the difficulty of dealing with his rival), for though Barsaentes was 
executed later it was for rebellion.3 

The other story which Curtius has to tell about Bagoas is that 
Orxines, for long satrap of Persis and the noblest of the Persians, 
visited Alexander and gave presents to all his friends except the eunuch 
Bagoas; Bagoas in revenge accused him of robbing Cyrus’ tomb, and 
Alexander thereupon put him to death.4 This story is an even clearer 
fabrication than the other. Orxines indeed existed, but he was very 
different from Curtius’ account of him. While Alexander was in India, 
Phrasaortes satrap of Persis died, and Orxines usurped the office; his 
subjects, on Alexander’s return, accused him of plundering temples and 
royal tombs and of putting many Persians to death unjustly; he was 
convicted (&&nAéyx@n) and hanged.5 

In face of these considerations, the whole of Curtius’ account of 
Bagoas falls to the ground. He was following Peripatetic tradition 
(see § G); he had to use Peripatetic tools. A strict moralist himself 
(§ G, p. 93), he was committed to exhibiting Alexander’s degeneration 
in his later period; Bagoas was a godsend to him. In fact, he alludes to 
homosexuality again in connection with a certain Excipinus, another 
invented character whose name is neither Greek nor any other known 
language ;° though it was left to such writers as Justin (another moralist) 
and Aelian to produce the absurdity that Hephaestion was Alexander’s 
minion.? 

Such things merit no notice; but there remains Dicaearchus, whose 
story of Alexander kissing Bagoas in the theatre amid the applause of 
the Macedonians is reproduced in Plutarch. The fragment of Dicae- 


1 Curt. VI, 4, 14; 5, 22. 2 Arr. 111, 21, 10, MSS. 

3 Arr. 111, 23, 4 only says that Nabarzanes came in, not last, but with Phrata- 
phernes and many others. He is not mentioned again; but Alexander 
never put any one to death who surrendered. For Barsaentes see Arr. 111, 
25, 8, who is wrong in saying that he was executed for Darius’ murder. 

4 Curt. X, 1, 22 sqq. 5 Arr. VI, 29, 2; 30, I sq. 

6 Curt. vil, 9, 19, MSS. 7 Justin xu, 12, 11; Ael. X.H. xu, 7. 

8 Dicaearchus in Athen. x11, 6038=Plut. Alex. txvit. It is strange that 
Plutarch did not see how inconsistent this was with everything else he had 
written. 
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archus which we have does not name the locality, but as the incident, 
on the Peripatetic thesis, was after Darius’ death, it was somewhere in 
the Farther East, and Plutarch, in reproducing the story, locates it at 
the Persian capital (BaoiAeiov) of western Gedrosia. His scene- 
setting is hopeless; he connects the story with the Bacchic rout through 
Carmania, whose falsity needs no demonstration to-day (§ E, pp. 46 sq.), 
and makes Alexander, after marching for seven days through Carmania, 
reach the capital of Gedrosia, which lay in the opposite direction and 
which he had long left behind. But these absurdities are not the real 
point; the point is that the story is an anachronism. Alexander kisses 
Bagoas in a theatre,’ and in Alexander’s day there was no such thing as 
a theatre in Iran, or anywhere east of Asia Minor, though there were 
plenty later on; but Greeks could not imagine a town without a 
theatre, and we get exactly the same anachronism elsewhere.” The 
theatre damns the story completely, and therewith the invented figure 
of ‘the eunuch Bagoas’ vanishes from history;3 and with him vanishes 
the theory which he had been invented to sustain. 

It is refreshing to turn to the truth of the matter. The truth is shown 
by Alexander’s rage with Philoxenus, when he offered to buy for him 
two beautiful boys who were for sale: ‘What evil has he ever seen in 
me’, he exclaimed, ‘that should make him offer me such shameful 
creatures?’4 and he told Philoxenus to tell the dealer to take his wares 
to hell.5 Even in late work the same tradition is found: Alexander was 
courteous to everyone except Tois KaAois,° kaAois being a euphemism. 


1 ¢atpov in both writers means a building and not the audience, for 
Dicaearchus distinguishes the latter as T&v Gearav. 

2 Plut. Alex. Lxx: when Hephaestion was ill at Ecbatana his physician 
goes off els tò Oferrpov. Diod. xvir, 106, 4, at Salmus in Carmania, 
Alexander oxnvixots dydvas tv 1H SOec&tpw tTroiotvTos. 

3 The Bagoas who entertained Alexander at Babylon (Aelian, X.H. 111, 23) is 
admittedly a different person; but the whole of this section of Aelian is 
highly suspect. 

4 Plut. Alex. xxl. toiatta dvel& means the boys, cf. Callimachus, Hymn 
to Delos, |. 241, Znvds dvelSea=light-o’-loves. It may be quoted from 
Sophocles O.T. 1494, where Oedipus calls his daughters totatr’ dvel5n 
on account of their origin. 

5 For the stories in Plutarch favourable to Alexander see App. 16, p. 298. 
J. Kaerst in Philol. L1, 1892, p. 602, admitted (p. 616) that these letters in 
Plut. Alex. xx1, XXII are tolerably free from suspicion, and that anyhow 
this attitude of Alexander’s, and generally Plutarch on his chastity, are 
probably historical. This is noteworthy, for Kaerst did not admit much, 
and regarded most of the Alexander letters as forged; a good many are. 

6 [Plut.] Mor. 338 D, uóvois trrepngdvess tots KaAols Expfito. 
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Indeed, the very fount of offence, Athenaeus himself, after quoting 
Dicaearchus on Bagoas and calling Alexander giAétrais éxpavéds on 
the strength of it (he alleges no other evidence), proceeded to stultify 
himself, first by quoting a story from Carystius that Alexander had 
refused to let the son of his host kiss him when the boy’s father told 
him to, and then by adding on his own account that Alexander’s con- 
tinence (€yKpattjs) was the pattern of what was most becoming 
(1tpetrwSéotarov),* showing that truth will out, even in an Athenaeus. 
But of course the amazing thing is that Curtius, having reproduced the 
Peripatetic character of Alexander and having done his best to show, 
by means of Bagoas, that he was homosexual, at the end of his book 
informs his readers, in plain Latin, that there is not a word of truth in 
these stories and that Alexander was neither homosexual nor pro- 
miscuous.? I must refer to my discussion of Curtius in § G. 

There is then not one scrap of evidence for calling Alexander homo- 
sexual. It is now well established that throughout the Hellenistic 
period, if you disliked any one, it was common form to make sexual 
accusations against him, in the hope that some of the mud might stick; 
and during the Civil Wars the Romans copied this custom whole- 
heartedly. Seeing what violent opposition Alexander evoked in Stoic, 
Peripatetic, and literary circles, it is most extraordinary that we get so 
little of the sort about him. Of promiscuity there is precisely one story. 
Justin, who on Alexander is as worthless as may be, but who shows 
occasional affinities with the Stoic tradition (see § H), has managed to 
assert that he slept with Darius’ 360 concubines 3, though even Curtius, 
with a similar axe to grind, says no more than that they remained in 
‘the palace’,4 i.e. at Susa. Presumably they did; no one with a grain of 
humanity could have turned them loose to the alternatives of starvation 
or prostitution. 

And this brings us to the astonishing fact that, so far as trustworthy 
records go, Alexander, with the world at his feet, never had a mistress. 
The story of his supposed intrigue with the quite imaginary ‘Memnon’s 
widow’ is considered in Appendix 20; it breaks down at every point, 
and it is easy to see how it originated. Even in antiquity no responsible 
writer believed that a mythical Queen of the Amazons (see App. 19) 
visited him for the same purpose for which the Queen of Sheba visited 
Solomon, though Curtius’ version is interesting for the light it throws 


1 Athen. x11, 6038. 

2 Curt. x, 5, 32: ‘Veneris intra naturale desiderium usus nec ulla nisi ex 
permisso voluptas.’ 

3 Justin x11, 3, 10. 4 Curt. v1, 6, 8, ‘regiam implebant’. 
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on Curtius mentality (§ G, pp. 9259.). The story of Alexander’s 
intrigue with Cleophis, ‘queen’ of the Assaceni of Gandhara who ruled 
in Massaga, is worse than untrue, it is silly; though, unlike the Amazon 
and ‘Memnon’s widow’, Cleophis really did exist. She was not, 
however, a queen, for the Assaceni were part of the Asvaka,' one of 
the ‘free peoples’ who had neither kings nor queens (if Indians ever 
were ruled by queens); her son was not king, neither had he died before 
Alexander came, as Curtius says; every detail in the story is wrong. 
Her son in actual fact was fyyevoov, the people’s war-leader, and she was 
merely his mother, a woman with a grown-up son? (and a war-leader 
would not be very young) and also a grand-daughter; few ‘romantic 
inventions’ have miscarried worse. Even Curtius4 only gives the 
story as what ‘some’ believed, leaving direct affirmation to Justin.5 
As to the famous story of Thais at Persepolis, no ancient writer says 
that she was Alexander’s mistress, and no writer but Athenaeus even 
hints at it;° if she was there, she was there as Ptolemy’s mistress (§ E, 
p- 48), as their sons’ ages show.” The conclusion is that when Plutarch® 
says that Alexander had known no woman before Roxane except 
Memnon’s widow, he is, so far as our records go, speaking the truth, 
allowing that the story of ‘Memnon’s widow’ is an undoubted fabrica- 
tion. 

We have now been through the worthless concoctions of the 
traditions hostile to Alexander; it is time to consider the facts. Plutarch’s 
wide reading had left a very clear impression on his mind of Alexander’s 
attitude toward women:? it was not indifference at all, but the expression 
of a most definite purpose, the subjugation of his body to his mind and 
will; the body was to be only a servant. The rebellion of the body, 
Alexander said, sweet at the moment, only led to trouble." A man must 
be master of himself if he was to be master of others;'! Td tpwTiKov 


1 Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 169 sq. 2 Arr. Iv, 27, 2-4. 

3 Berve 11, no. 435, ‘eine Erfindung der romanhaften Tradition’; this is 
notable, for Berve usually accepts far too much. Cleophis reappears in the 
Romance. 

4 Curt. vill, 10, 22, 34 sqq. Diodorus does not give it. 

5 Justin x1, 7, 9 sgg. 6 Athen. x111, 576D. 

7 Ditt.3 314; Justin xv, 2, 7. 8 Alex. XXI. 

9 Not only in the Life of Alexander and the de Alexandri Fortuna, but 
everywhere; see e.g. Mor. 1793, 180F 19. On the trustworthiness of 
chaps. xx1 and xxi of the Life, see p. 322 n. 5 and p. 298 with Addenda. 

10 Alex. XXII, fAeye BE piota ouviévai Ountds dv... .drrd pias Ey yivouevov 
dovevelas tH pucel Kal Td Trovoww Kal Td fHSdpevov. 

11 Jb. XXI, TOU vik&v ToUs TroAeulous TO Kporrely tauto PacidiKetepov À- 
youpevos. 
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must be tò o@pov,* and the beauty of woman must yield place to the 
beauty of virtue.* But there was more than this; there was something 
very like compassion for the whole of womankind; in his day they 
needed it badly enough. His treatment of Darius’ family, which so 
astonished the world, went beyond mere protection; the two girls were 
not only to be kept safe, but were not to hear or expect or suspect 
anything wrong.3 The list of brides at Susa shows that several other 
girls were being looked after, including the orphaned daughter of his 
most determined opponent, Spitamenes. His humane treatment of 
Darius’ harem has already been noticed (p. 323); and there is a pretty 
story of his helping two lovers.4 When the satrap Atropates sent him a 
corps of 100 mounted girls armed like men, he sent them home again 
to be safe from the soldiery.5 Very notable was his attitude towards 
rape. Greeks apparently paid little attention to it; it was the universal 
concomitant of war—quid enim capta crudelius urbe ?—and, if the Attic 
stage can be trusted, was by no means unknown at nocturnal religious 
festivals. But when a Theban woman named Timocleia, the sister of a 
bitter enemy of his—Aristobulus vouches for the story °—was brought 
before him, charged with murdering a soldier who had raped her, he 
so admired her courage that he pardoned and released her together 
with her family; and when, later, he heard that two Macedonians of 
Parmenion’s command had raped certain women, he ordered Parmenion 
to put them on trial and, if convicted, to kill them like wild beasts 
(@npia) destructive to mankind.? No one could have invented that 
story, for no one could understand his action; neither, though the sack 
of Persepolis in Curtius is an invention, could any one have invented 
Alexander’s order that the women were not to be touched;? that order 
was given somewhere. 


1 De Alexandri Fortuna, 1, 332D. 

2 Alex. XXI, &vtemBervipevos Tpds thy [Seav THO èkeivwv (some beautiful 
Captives) TÒ Tis [8las éyxpatelas Kal cappoawwns KaAAOS. 

3 Ib., iTe dxoGoal Ti yhte Utrovofioat pte mtpooðokňoai Tév aloypdv. 

4 Plut. Alex. x11 (Telesippa); repeated Mor. 180F 21, 339D. As two different 
names are given for the man, it may perhaps be untrue; yet inventions 
favourable to Alexander scarcely exist. 

5 Arr. vit, 13, 2 5g.; see App. 19. It has nothing to do with the Amazon 
story, though it had been mixed up with it before it reached Arrian. 

6 Aristobulus, fr. 1, Jacoby = Plut. Mor. 259 D-260 D; repeated Plut. Alex.x1; 
for other references see Berve 11, no. 751. 7 Plut. Alex. xxi. 

8 Curt. v, 6, 8, ‘cultu et corporibus feminarum abstinere iussit’. I have 
called attention elsewhere (§ G, p. 94) to Curtius’ habit of casually 
introducing some genuine piece of information in the middle of a lot of 
rhetoric. 
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A late writer calls Alexander &tpwtov ém@upiais, unwounded by 
desire’ (which is by no means the same thing as absence of desire) ;? 
and it may well be true. Our historians naturally represent him as in 
love with Roxane, for that was the proper thing to say; but it is certain 
enough that he married her for political reasons,3 to reconcile her class 
and end the struggle with the great barons of the north-eastern marches, 
just as later he married Darius’ elder daughter Barsine for political 
reasons, to fortify his claim to the Empire he had conquered and to give 
a personal lead to the union he was striving for between Macedonians 
and Persians. It is probably safe to say that he never cared for any 
woman except his terrible motherthat is certain—and possibly his 
adopted mother Sisygambis, who certainly had some influence with 
him.‘ Perhaps, as the world then went, Theophrastus had some small 
excuse for his materialistic explanation; but the right of the matter 
undoubtedly lies with Plutarch—self-conquest. It was the first time 
that such a thing had appeared publicly on the world’s stage; the world 
could not understand it, and it may have been one, though only one, 
of the reasons which made Arrian, in the great summing-up which ends 
his book, say that Alexander was like no other man.5 


19. THE QUEEN OF THE AMAZONSS 


When Alexander was on the Jaxartes, he sent envoys to some people 
of the ‘European Scyths’, i.e. the Sacas beyond the Jaxartes; these 
returned to him to Bactra, accompanied by envoys from the ‘king of 


1 [Plut.] de Alexandri Fortuna, 11, 339A. 

2 Shown by such stories as Plutarch, Mor. 180 F 19, and especially Alex. XX1, 

where he calls some beautiful captives dAynSdves dyuctwv. The meaning 

is not affected if the phrase be quoted from Herod. v, 18 (where the 
meaning is rather different) or more probably from the story current in 

Macedonia which Herodotus reproduced. 

Plutarch alone had some suspicion of this: Alex. xivil, E50fe 5¢ oùk 

d&vadppoota Tois wtroxeipévois elvat mpáypaoiv. It is noteworthy that 

Roxane is never mentioned again in any reputable tradition while Alexander 

lived; contrast the frequent mentions of Olympias and Sisygambis. 

4 Ptolemy relates her successful intercession with Alexander for the Uxii, 
Arr. II, 17, 6. 

5 Arr. VII, 30, 2, oUSevi GAAw d&vOpe@rreov tows. There is a later, but very 
different, case in Hellenistic histcry of a man whom no one could under- 
stand, Aratus of Sicyon; apparently Greeks had never seen a neurotic 
before. 

6 Three versions of the story: Diod. xvi, 77, 1 sqq.; Curt. VI, §, 24 599-5 
Justin x11, 3, 5 sqq. 
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the Scyths’, who offered Alexander his daughter in marriage;' 
Alexander declined her with thanks. That this girl was the origin of 
the story of the visit of the Queen of the Amazons to Alexander? (for 
of course this story, like most others, had to have some small grain of 
fact at the bottom of it) seems certain enough from four things: 
(1) the Queen of the Amazons came to Alexander traiSotroilas x&pıv, 
as a foreign bride married for political reasons would; (2) Arrian 
calls the girl BaciAiooa, queen; (3) Pharasmanes’ reference to Amazons 
as being his neighbours; (4) the original place of meeting of the Amazon 
Queen and Alexander was beyond the Jaxartes.3 (1) needs no elabora- 
tion. (2) Ata later time, the unmarried princesses of the Ptolemaic and 
Seleucid houses were called BaciAiooa, but, except for the Arrian 
passage above, I can only recall one other case of the word being used 
anywhere of an unmarried girl before that time: Alexander ordered that 
Darius’ daughters, when captives, should be called PaoiAicoai,4 
which is not in point. No doubt Arrian’s use of the word for a ‘bar- 
barian’ girl is a glance at the Queen of the Amazons story. As to (3), 
Pharasmanes king of Chorasmia was in Bactra at the same time as the 
Saca envoys, and is recorded5 to have told Alexander that his kingdom 
bordered on ‘the Amazon women’. Of course he had never heard of 
Amazons, a purely Greek conception, and bad interpreting alone would 
hardly have produced them. What must have happened was that some- 
one about Alexander, or Alexander himself, was interested in accounts 
(or the sight) of the nomad girls riding and shooting, and naturally 
thought of Amazons® and asked Pharasmanes if there were any 


1 Arr. Iv, 15, 1-3. The whole passage, 1-4, has generally been supposed to 
be from Aristobulus (Kornemann, p. 143). This must be so as regards 
§ 4, what Pharasmanes said; but the two embassies which occupy 1-3 
must have been recorded in the Journal and so could be from Ptolemy; 
the authority is good in any case. Alexander’s embassy appears in a 
garbled form in Curtius vil, 6, 12, vill, 1, 7 and 9, which exhibits the usual 
later confusion of the two rivers called Tanais; for the name of the envoy, 

Berdas (Arrian has ‘envoys’), which may be invented, some would 

substitute the known name Derdas, Berve 11, no. 250. 

Suggested, but not worked out, by E. Mederer, Die Alexanderlegenden bei 

den ältesten Alexanderhistorikern, 1936, p. 87. He has collected the 

literature on previous Greek ideas of the Amazons. 

Plut. Alex. XLVI, tvtavea, 

4 Arr. 11, 12, 5, explicitly from both Ptolemy and Aristobulus. The use of 
the term &vacoai in Cyprus, on which see Sir G. F. Hill, 4 History of 
Cyprus, 1, p. 114, I think has no bearing on the matter. 

5 Arr. IV, 15, 4, from Aristobulus (see n. 1 above). 

6 The nomad women may have been the origin of the Greek Amazons; 
literature in Mederer, op. cit. 
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Amazons in his part of the world; and the king, with the usual Oriental 
desire to please, said ‘Amazons? O yes, lots; in fact they are my 
neighbours.’ This would have been quite enough to start somebody 
calling the Saca girl, who of course could ride and shoot—doubtless 
the envoys would enlarge on her prowess—an Amazon;’ and then the 
story grew like a snowball. Either Polycleitus or Onesicritus (to whom 
it would have been a godsend) actually originated the story of the 
Amazon Queen’s visit to Alexander ;3 it was taken up and written up 
by Cleitarchus (post), and from him doubtless derive the three versions 
we possess. 

(4) The place of meeting of Alexander and the Amazon Queen is 
important. Originally, we have seen, it was where it should have been, 
beyond the Jaxartes. But it is quite clear from Strabo‘ that Cleitarchus 
transferred the meeting to Hyrcania; and the reason for thinking that 
our three accounts, which all derive ultimately from a common source 
(in all three the queen’s visit lasts thirteen days), go back, with variations, 
to Cleitarchus is that all three place the meeting in Hyrcania. What the 
thirteen days mean I do not know. But the interest of the matter lies 
in Strabo’s statement that Cleitarchus made the queen start on her 
journey ‘from the Caspian Gates and the Thermodon’. Jacoby 
(II BD, p. 491) says that it is not credible that Cleitarchus should have 
said this, and that the starting point, Thermodon, must have been con- 
fused with the last station on the route, the Caspian Gates. Mederer, 
who did not understand the geographical questions involved, went 
further; he said (op. cit. pp. 85-6) that the easiest way to get rid of the 


1 A prospective tenant, inspecting an Irish shooting, became suspicious when 
to every question the keeper replied that the birds named were very 
numerous, and said: ‘I suppose you haven’t any Encyclopaedia Britannicas 
here?’ ‘None have come this year,’ replied the Irishman, ‘but last year a 
pair nested on the island.’ So Pharasmanes. 

2 An interesting confirmation of these nomad Amazons will be found in an 
article by Professor H. H. Dubs, Class. Phil. XXXVIII, 1943, p. 13, entitled 
‘A Roman influence upon Chinese painting’, which records a description 
of a series of (lost) Chinese pictures illustrating an attack by Chinese 
troops in the winter of 36-35 B.c. upon the fortress of a Hun chieftain 
in Sogdiana. The fifth picture showed the chieftain in armour on the 
battlements, with his consort and the ladies of his harem (who would of 
course be nomad girls), all shooting valiantly at the attackers; several of the 
women have been killed. Evidently harem life in Central Asia had its 
moments. 

3 The two earliest names in the list in Plut. lex. xuvi, which also shows that 
Cleitarchus related the story. 

4 Strabo x1, 5, 4 (505) = Cleitarchus fr. 16. 
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difficulty (‘ist am ehesten beseitigt’) is to follow Jacoby. But difficulties 
in texts do not exist to be got rid of; one has to try to understand them. 
Strabo’s context, which ought to have been noticed, makes Jacoby’s 
explanation impossible. Strabo says: ‘Cleitarchus says that Thalestris 
came to Alexander starting from the Caspian Gates and Thermodon; 
but (my italics) the distance from Caspia to Thermodon is more than 
6,000 stades.”* Were Jacoby right, Strabo could never have written 
that ‘but’. We have already seen that Cleitarchus was totally ignorant 
of the geography of all this part of Asia, and that he ran the Hyrcanian 
Sea (our Caspian) and the Black Sea (which the Thermodon entered) 
together, separated by an isthmus so narrow that it could be flooded 
from either sea (§ B, p. 15); and there is not the least doubt that 
Strabo here is quoting him correctly. This Cleitarchean geography 
occurs again in Curtius VI, 4, 17, where various peoples of northern 
Asia Minor, Mosyni, Chalybes, Leucosyri (Cappadocians), and with 
them Amazonum campi, the land of the Amazons (whom Greeks located 
in Asia Minor, about the Thermodon), are located on the Caspian. 
Strabo then provides one more proof of what has already been proved 
(§ B, p. 15), that Cleitarchus was utterly ignorant of Hyrcania and the 
Caspian and the whole of that part of the world, and was consequently 
not there with Alexander. 

I may just finish up the matter of the Amazon Queen. Arrian vu, 
13, 2 gives a Adyos that Atropates, satrap of Media, sent Alexander 100 
armed girls on horseback, saying they were Amazons; Alexander sent 
them home again with a message to their queen that he would come to 
her traiSotroinoduevos. Mederer (op. cit. p. 90) connects this with 
the Cleitarchus story, which is most unlikely, but immaterial. It is, as 
Arrian suspected, a true story which has had an Amazonian Adyos 
subsequently tacked on to it; Atropates sent to Alexander 100 armed 
girls on horseback, and Alexander sent them home again ‘lest they 
should be violated by the soldiery’.2 No one living but Alexander 
could or would have thought of such a thing,} and no one could have 
invented such a reason; had there never been camp-followers before ? 
One recalls that unique event in history when Alexander induced 
10,000 of his troops to marry their native concubines. 


1 Strabo ib.: KAeltapyos 84 ono thy Gadnotplav dd Kaotiwv TuAdy Kal 
Cepumbovtos dpuneicav eAGeiv mrpds *AdéEavipov: eloi & ard Kaotrlas 
els QepuaBovta ordbio1 twAelous &oKioyiAlov. 

2 uh TI vewTepioðeln Kart’ aÙTàs és UBpiv Trpds tõv Maxeddvev A Pappápcov. 

3 See generally App. 18. 
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In 1921 I wrote an article’ on this question which was a conclusive proof 
that the boy Heracles, who in 309 B.c. suddenly appeared in the character 
of an unknown son of Alexander, was merely a pretender set up by 
Polyperchon. Once stated, it was so obvious that it secured large 
acceptance; but there are several reasons besides accessibility for re- 
stating the proof here. One is that two important matters arising out of 
the story can be better put—indeed the part played by Aristobulus 
needed a thorough rewriting; another is the bearing of the story on 
what I have written in Appendix 18; a third is that for many years yet 
people will consult Professor Berve’s big compendium, and it may be 
advisable not to seem to be letting his rejection of my proof go by 
default, though there is nothing to answer.’ The traditional story, 
collected from several unsatisfactory notices in late writers, but not 
given in full by any one of them, is this: among the women captured 
at Damascus after Issus was Memnon’s widow Barsine, daughter of 
Artabazus, with whom Alexander had a liaison; she bore him a son 
named Heracles, and she and the boy lived at Pergamum. None of the 
notices suggest that she remained his mistress, or that the liaison took 
place at any time other than shortly after the capture of Damascus.‘ 
I will give as briefly as possible the various points which show 
that Heracles was not Alexander’s son, and will then consider 
Aristobulus. 

(1) By an analysis of six passages in Diodorus, to which I must refer, 
I showed that Hieronymus of Cardia only knew of one son of Alexander's, 
Roxane’s son Alexander IV.5 This by itself is conclusive that Heracles 


1 J.H.S. x11, 1921, p. 18, ‘Heracles son of Barsine.’ I refer to this throughout. 

2 Berve 11, nos. 206, Barsine and 353, Heracles. 

3 Curt. x, 6, 11, a fabricated speech at the council of generals after Alexander’s 
death, attributed to Nearchus. Justin x11, 2, 7, the same speech, attributed 
to Meleager. Plut. Zum. 1 (from Duris), containing also a garbled account 
of two of the Susa weddings with the names wrong. Paus. 1x, 7, 2, where 
Cassander, not Polyperchon, is Heracles’ murderer. Justin xv, 2, 3, where 
Cassander is again the murderer (though Trogus Prol. xv gives Poly- 
perchon) and the context connects the murder with the story that Cassander 
poisoned Alexander. Plut. Alex. xx1 will be considered later. 

4 Berve makes Alexander take Barsine about with him till he reaches Bactria, 
where he discards her for Roxane. For this there is no evidence. 

5 Berve 11, p. 168 had to admit this, but said that Heracles, being illegitimate, 
did not count. Unfortunately he had already said on p. 104 that Alexander’s 
liaison with the captive Barsine was designed to produce an heir to the 
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was not Alexander’s son: (a) because Hieronymus had access to the 
archives at Pella, that is, to the papers of both of the opponents on 
whom the story of Heracles turns, Cassander and Antigonus, and 
(b) because, as a close friend of Alexander’s secretary Eumenes, who 
wrote the Journal, he was in a position to know himself such a simple 
fact as the number of Alexander’s sons. 

(2) The traditional story asks us to believe that, during the first 
14 years of the great struggle between the Successors, 323—309, a son 
of Alexander’s could, and did, grow up at Pergamum unnoticed and 
unknown and never be used as a pawn in the game by any one. It is not 
possible. 

(3) Ptolemy, who had been Alexander’s friend from boyhood and 
who used the Journal, has no mention of any son of Alexander’s born 
during his lifetime; and, as for most of the time between 315 and 301 
he was Cassander’s ally and Antigonus’ enemy, he must have known 
through Cassander who Heracles was. He passes over the whole 
business in silence, his usual way with things he thought untrue; he 
never explicitly contradicts. 

(4) I come to the story of the pretender of 309, given fully by 
Diodorus xx, 20 and 28; there is no doubt, for the reasons I gave, that 
the story is from Hieronymus, Diodorus’ basic source in books xvii- 
xx, whatever additions he may make. The story is this. In 309 
Polyperchon, though now nothing but a soldier of fortune of little 
power, still desired to rule Macedonia, then ruled by Cassander, and 
therefore fetched from Pergamum Heracles, son of Alexander and 
Barsine, who was brought up at Pergamum and was now 17. He 
secured the alliance of the Aetolians, raised money, collected an army 
of 21,000 men, and called upon the Macedonian royalists to help ‘the 
king’ to such good purpose that Cassander, fearing wholesale defection, 
secured an interview with him (Polyperchon), persuaded him that if he 
succeeded he would merely be the servant of ‘others’, étépwv, and 
bribed him with a share of power and the governorship of the Pelopon- 
nese to put the boy to death. Now the discarded soldier of fortune 
could not have raised an army of 21,000 men and enough money for a 
campaign without some one behind him; and as he got a pretender 


throne. He has another similar self-contradiction, on consecutive pages. 
Curtius had said that three daughters of Mentor were captured at Damascus. 
On p. 102 Berve says that these were probably (‘mögen’) daughters of 
Barsine; on p. 103 n. 2 he says that ‘natürlich’? they were not. This 
sort of thing will happen if one tries to write history from bad late sources. 
See H. Strasburger, Ptolemaios und Alexander, 1934, pp. 50, 55. 
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from Pergamum, which was subject to Antigonus, and as he could not 
have done this without the permission of Antigonus, who wanted to 
damage Cassander, there is no doubt who it was. He was in fact merely 
Antigonus’ tool, which explains the support given him by Antigonus’ 
allies the Aetolians; it was Antigonus who supplied him with money to 
raise an army of mercenaries and who sent him a pretender to he set up 
against Cassander. 

(5) How much did Hieronymus himself know? Antigonus would 
not leave a full account of the transaction in his Journal; and in any 
case Hieronymus, writing at the court of Antigonus Gonatas, could 
hardly say straight out that Gonatas’ grandfather had committed a 
fraud. But he himself knew well enough that Alexander had no second 
son, and he has left two perfectly plain indications about Heracles. The 
first is the interview between Cassander and Polyperchon, which shows 
that both men knew that they were dealing with a puppet; what 
clinches this is that Cassander’s statement to Polyperchon that, if he 
succeeded, he would only be someone else’s (i.e. Antigonus’) servant’ 
persuaded Polyperchon, whereas, had Heracles been Alexander’s son, 
Polyperchon, if successful, would have been the real ruler of Mace- 
donia in the boy’s name and Cassander’s bribe would have been entirely 
inadequate. This is conclusive. The second indication is that Hieronymus 
gave the boy’s real age in 309, which was seventeen,’ i.e. he was born 
in 326. Issus was fought in 333, and Alexander’s son by a temporary 
liaison with a captive after the battle must have been born in 332; the 
boy from Pergamum, chosen doubtless for some facial resemblance to 
Alexander, was six years too young for his alleged parentage; this also 
is conclusive. Of course the statement in Diodorus’ narrative that 
Heracles was the son of Alexander and Barsine is not from Hieronymus, 
who knew, as has been seen, that Alexander only had one son and that 
Heracles was merely a pretender; it is an addition of Diodorus’ own, 
and is taken from the common story. That story goes back to what 
Polyperchon gave out:* Alexander after Issus took a Persian captive 
named Barsine as mistress and had by her a son Heracles; the two lived 


1 Diod. xx, 28, 2, momosi Tò mpoorattópevov Ug’ étépwv. That ‘some one 
else’ means Antigonus is certain; there was no one else concerned in the 
matter. 

2 Diod. xx, 20, 1. 

3 That Diodorus often did this is now a commonplace; instances in R. 
Schubert, Die Quellen zur Geschichte der Diadochenzeit, 1914, passim, and 
in Jacoby’s article in PW on ‘Hieronymos’ of Cardia. See also § F and 
§ F’. 


4 For this see the analysis in my article. 
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at Pergamum. He may have added that Barsine was Artabazus’ 
daughter; or that may be a later addition." 

(6) Barsine the captive is a made-up figure; I analysed her sufficiently 
in my article. Mentor, not Memnon, did really have a wife named 
Barsine, for their daughter married Nearchus at the Susa weddings in 
324;? and Curtius and Diodorus may be following good evidence 
(the ‘mercenaries’ source’) in saying that a widow of Memnon (un- 
named) with a son of hers, presumably under military age, was captured 
at Damascus;3 as Memnon had grown-up sons fighting at the Granicus,4 
his widow cannot have been very young (unless she were a second 
wife). That is all we know. Plutarch is the only writer who identifies 
Barsine the captive of Damascus with Memnon’s unnamed widow;5 
the identification, as I showed, might perhaps be from Duris, who 
misuses proper names (see n. 1 below), but in any case it is late and 
valueless; the story that Memnon married his brother Mentor’s widow 
after Mentor’s death is a modern invention and does not appear in any 
tradition, good or bad; it may be remembered that all these people 
belonged to an older generation than Alexander. What is conceivable is 
that the name Memnon in Plutarch (Memnon’s widow) is a mistake for 


1 It is first mentioned, so far as we know, by Duris (Plut. Eum. 1), in a 
passage which is completely worthless. I must refer to the list of the brides 
at the Susa weddings, Arr. vil, 4, 4-6. Arrian’s citation in one place of a 
variant from Aristobulus shows that his list is from Ptolemy, and there 
is no doubt that we have here (part of) the official list from the Journal, 
written by Eumenes, with the true names of the brides, several of them 
not otherwise known. In it, Ptolemy and Eumenes marry two daughters 
of Artabazus, named respectively Artakama and Artonis; one may suppose 
that they knew their wives’ names. But Duris, in the passage cited about 
Barsine the captive, though he makes Ptolemy and Eumenes marry 
daughters of Artabazus, has the names hopelessly wrong; Ptolemy’s 
bride is called Apama, the only Apama known at the time being Spitamenes’ 
daughter, the wife of Seleucus, who is epigraphically attested, and Eumenes’ 
bride is called Barsine and described as a sister of Barsine the captive. The 
whole of the Duris passage is therefore quite useless for any purpose. 
Arrian’s official list of brides at Susa has had some rough treatment. 
Jacoby 11, BD, p. 522, on Aristobulus fr. 52, says that the variant cited from 
Aristobulus by Arrian does not preclude the list of couples being from 
Aristobulus, reasoning which I do not understand. Berve derives the real 
Barsine from the imaginary one (see on this p. 334 n. 4). Kornemann, 
Ptolemaios I, p. 89, first admits that Arrian’s list is from Ptolemy and then 
follows Berve in saying that Stateira was the real name of Alexander’s 
bride; he treats ‘Barsine’ as a mere mistake in Arrian’s text, and thus 
manages to make the worst of both worlds. 

2 Arr. VII, 4, 6. 3 Diod. xvii, 23, 5; Curt. 111, 13, 4. 

4 Arr. 1, 15, 2. 5 Plut. Alex. xx. 
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Mentor, as it is in Strabo x11, 610; but no one mentions a widow of 
Mentor’s at Damascus, though his daughters are mentioned. I said 
quite enough before about this tissue of absurdities. 

(7) I come now to the two things that matter, the first being 
Plutarch’s Barsine of the blood royal; Plutarch, after identifying his 
Barsine the captive of Damascus with Memnon’s widow, says that she 
was of royal blood (Achaemenid) through her father Artabazus.' A 
good deal is known about Artabazus, but nowhere else is royal blood 
attributed to him; a modern theory has done this, but it is a very im- 
probable one, on the dates.” The royal blood belongs to another story 
altogether, and not to that of Barsine the captive of Damascus who 
supposedly became Alexander’s mistress and who was invented by 
Polyperchon or, more probably, by Antigonus for Polyperchon to use. 
This other story can be got at through Justin, who, though worth 
very little for the Aistory of Alexander, can be valuable for tracing a 
legend. Justin (not from Trogus, see p. 330 n. 3) says that in 309 
Cassander killed Heracles, son of Alexander and Barsine, ‘who had 
passed his 14th year’.3 And here it is as well to bear in mind throughout 
that there was a Barsine who was of royal blood and who was captured 
after Issus, viz. Darius’ elder daughter (on her name, see n. 4 below). 
Heracles was killed by Polyperchon after, or late in, the campaigning 
season of 309, which means in the autumn, and as he was ‘over 14’ 
this means that, according to this story, he was born in the summer of 
323; that is, in this story of Justin’s, he was indeed a son of Alexander 
and Barsine, but the Barsine was Darius’ elder daughter, whom Alexander 
married at the weddings at Susa in 324;4 hence the lady’s ‘royal blood’ 


rt Plut. Alex. xx1. 2 See p. 26 n. 21 of my article. 

3 Justin xv, 2, 3, ‘qui annos xiv excesserat’. The idea once put forward that 
14 was the Macedonian throne-age is exploded; see my article. That 
Justin means precisely what he says, 14 years old, is shown by XXVII, 2, 7, 
where he says of Antiochus Hierax: ‘cum esset annos XIV natus, supra 
aetatem regni avidus’ he attacked his brother, though only a boy, ‘puer’. 
Justin therefore did not consider ‘xtv’ the age at which a boy should 
begin to rule. l 

4 Barsine was the official name of Darius’ elder daughter; that is clear from 
the official list of the Susa weddings in Arrian vil, 4, 4 (see p. 333 n. 1). 
The ‘vulgate’ writers and the Romance call her Stateira, and Berve 
wrongly listed her as Stateira (11, p. 363, no. 722), actually saying that the 
name Barsine was due to a confusion with Artabazus’ daughter Barsine, 
ie. Barsine the captive! The origin of the name Stateira, probably the 
name used in common speech (§ G, p. 103), seems an insoluble puzzle. 
Two names for a woman, A h xal B, are common enough, the second 
being her name lv tA owvnôelq, the pet name used by her family and 
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in Plutarch. No son of Alexander’s wife Barsine is known; but 
Alexander’s wife Roxane did bear a son (Alexander IV) in July 323, 
and Justin’s story, beyond doubt, is originally due to a confusion 
between Alexander’s two wives, as can be seen from Trogus;* indeed 
Justin elsewhere (xiv, 6, 2) calls Heracles a son of Roxane, and it is 
notorious that in legend Roxane had become a daughter of Darius III 
well before the end of the third century B.c.? What influence, if any, 
the story of Heracles son of Barsine the queen had on the manufacture 
of the story of Heracles son of Barsine the captive, beyond supplying 
Plutarch with his ‘royal blood’, cannot be said;3 we rarely know enough 
to arrange such stories in a tidy time-sequence. 

(8) Aristobulus. Plutarch, speaking of Alexander’s supposed liaison 
with Barsine the captive, adds Tlapyeviovos tpotpeyayévou Tov 
*AAgEavipov, > pnow ’ApiotdBoudos, KaAiis kal yevvalas c&yaobar 
yvuvaixds.4 In my article I suggested that Parmenion’s advice really 
applied to Darius’ daughter and that Aristobulus attributed it to the 
wrong Barsine. This was a mistake; the error does not lie with Aristo- 
bulus, but with Plutarch; Aristobulus knew much too much about 
Alexander (§ D, pp. 405g.) to misinterpret Parmenion’s advice in this 
fashion. For we know Parmenion’s position. He understood very 
well what would happen in Macedonia if Alexander died childless, and 


intimates; but that seems impossible here, for Stateira was a royal name in 
the Achaemenid house. Adeia’s name was changed to Eurydike totepov, 
which must mean after her marriage to Philip III (Arr. Tà petà ’AACEavBpov, 
Jacoby 1, no. 156, fr. 9) 23), and Antiochus III changed the name of his 
bride from Chalcis to Euboea (Polyb. xx, 8, 5), so the idea that Barsine’s 
name was changed when she married is not impossible; but no reason for it 
is apparent, and it would seem that Arrian must have mentioned it. One 
might suppose a confusion with her mother’s name, if it were certain that 
the name Stateira for Darius’ wife in Plut. Alex. xxx is correct; but the 
confusion might be the other way round. 

The same confusion occurs in Suidas, ’Avtitrartpos: Antipater was regent 
for Alexander’s son, named Heracles. 

2 Suidas s.v. Aapetos; Syncellus, p. 2648 (given as Porphyry in F.H.G. m, 
p- 693, fr. 3 (1), but not so given in Jacoby); and regularly in the Greek 
Alexander-Romance, Hist. Alex. M. ed. Kroll, p. 92 and often. As to the 
date, see Tarn, Bactria and India, App. 3 on the fictitious Seleucid pedigree 
beginning with Alexander and Roxane daughter of Darius III. One of the 
things which show that Alexander’s Testament is much earlier than the 
Romance itselfis that in the Testament Roxane is not yet Darius’ daughter 

-but only ‘the Bactrian’, Kroll, p. 142. 

See, however, the suggestion on p. 336 n. 7. 
Plut. Alex. xx1= Jacoby 11, no. 139 (Aristobulus), fr. 11. Jacoby, however, 


gives Aristobulus too much; what comes before the word Mappeviavos is 
not his. 
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he had advised Alexander that he ought, before setting out to invade 
Persia, to marry and beget an heir,’ sensible advice which Alexander 
disregarded as he almost always did disregard Parmenion’s advice.” 
After Issus Parmenion saw another chance, and advised Alexander to 
marry Barsine, Darius’ elder daughter, as indeed was his obvious 
course; Alexander refused at the time, though he did marry her later. 
Aristobulus related this quite correctly; Darius’ daughter was yevvaia, 
well-born, and doubtless, as her father and mother are both called very 
handsome, she was sufficiently good-looking, at any rate for a princess, 
to be called KaAn, beautiful;3 but Plutarch (or his source), who only 
knew Darius’ daughter as Stateira, took Aristobulus’ Barsine, herself a 
captive, to mean Barsine the captive of Damascus and reproduced what 
he said accordingly, though it is most improbable that &yao8c1 was 
the word Aristobulus used.4 The supposition that Parmenion after 
Issus advised a liaison with a captive is merely silly; it is also impossible, 
for it could not have resulted in what Parmenion wanted, a legitimate 
heir to the throne. Parmenion’s conduct was consistent throughout, 
and a later incident shows that after Issus he did advise Alexander to 
marry Darius’ daughter, and that what I have said is not mere con- 
jecture. For shortly after Issus Darius wrote to Alexander offering, 
as the price of peace, Asia west of the Euphrates and the hand of his 
daughter, and Parmenion said that were he Alexander he would 
accept; and Alexander, though he refused Parmenion’s advice and 
Darius’ offer, qualified his refusal of the daughter by saying, in his reply 
to Darius, that if he wanted to marry her he would do so without 
Darius’ leave,® as indeed he did; all this confirms Aristobulus’ story. 
A conqueror in the East normally married the daughter or widow of 
the conquered, to get a better title to the kingdom than mere conquest; 
and as, when Alexander deposited Barsine at Susa, he arranged for 
her and her sister to be taught Greek,’ there can be little doubt that he 
meant to marry her all along. The interesting thing is how Aristobulus 


1 Diod. xvi, 16, 2. 2 See my article, p. 24. 

3 Plut. Alex. xx1, after saying how handsome Darius and his wife were, adds 
tas St Traidas Eoixévai tois yovetatv. 

4 Not necessarily a deliberate and tendencious alteration; Greeks often 
quoted very loosely. When a book might mean a big bundle of unindexed 
papyrus rolls, it was not so easy, even if you had access to it, to verify 
quotations as it is to-day. 

5 Arr. II, 25, 1 sqq. 6 Ib. 25,3. , 

7 Diod. xvi, 67, 1. It may conceivably be from this that Plutarch, or his 
source, got the statement (Alex. xx1) that Barsine the captive was memar- 
Sevpévyn traiSelav ‘EAAnvictiv. 
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came to know as much as he did; I have considered this elsewhere 
(§ D, pp. 40 sg.) 

(9) I have treated Barsine the captive as a figure invented by Poly- 
perchon or by Antigonus for him. It is, of course, conceivable that, 
though the statements we have are valueless, Artabazus did have a 
daughter named Barsine who was among the women taken at Damascus. 
It would be quite immaterial if it were so; Barsine the captive as mistress 
of Alexander and mother of his son would be none the less an invention, 
and it would have no bearing on the proof of the facts that matter, that 
Alexander did not have a liaison with a captive after Issus? and that 
Heracles of Pergamum (presumably not the boy’s real name) was not 
his son. 


NOTE ON §8 ante (pp. 335-7) 


There is a curious reference elsewhere to Parmenion’s advice to Alexander 
after Issus. Stobaeus 111, 5, 41 (ed. O. Hense) has a story which, as Hense 
prints it, says that some urged Alexander to see Darius’ daughters and his 
wife, who was extremely beautiful, to which he replied that it would be 
shameful if, after vanquishing the men, he were to be vanquished by the 
women.} I gather from Hense’s notes (it is not absolutely clear to me) that 
this represents the version of the best MS., Escurialis (M) which is eleventh to 
twelfth century; but another MS., Parisinus (A), fourteenth century, has a 
very different story. A used to be rated highly; but Hense, p. xxxvi, not only 
puts it far below M, but says that the scribe of A religiously tries to amend the 
corruptions in M, but does it badly, imperite. As an editor, then, Hense is 
presumably right to print the text he does; but that does not quite end the 
matter for the historian. The version of A is that some urged Alexander to 
see Darius’ daughters and marry the beautiful one, and he made the same 
reply,* a very different matter. Now the version of M is pure nonsense. 
ýrrãoðai is very common in late writers when speaking of a man and a 
woman, and regularly means either to fall in love with or to feel desire for, 
and Alexander’s saying (hardly likely to be genuine) is a play on the two 
meanings of the verb: ‘I have vanquished the men; I will not be vanquished 


1 See further on this section (8) the Note at the end of this Appendix. 

2 Berve 11, p. 103 has made me say in my article that ‘Barsine aber sei 
tatsächlich nur eine Matresse Alexander’s’, and p. 104 that Alexander's 
liaison took place after Parmenion’s death. He is quite mistaken in 
supposing that I ever said anything of the kind. 

3 ’AréEavbpos mpotperopivav tivdédy aùtòv lSeiv tas Aapelou Suyartépas Kal 
Thy yuvaika Siapépovoav KdArAer ‘aloypdv’ Eon “tous dvEpas vixtioavtas 
Utd yuvaikdey hrréobat’. 

4 \Beiv tas Aapelou Guyarépas Kal Thv KdAAEl Siaptpoucay els yuvaixa AaPelv, 
‘aloypév’ Epn «.1.A. A fourteenth-century compilation, the Rosetum of 
Macarius Chrysocephalus, has the same story in garbled form, els yuvaixa 
AaBelv Biagepovoas KaAAel. (From Hense’s notes.) 
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by the women, as I should be if I desired one of them.’ As all that he has 
been urged to do in M is to see (lev), i.e. interview, the captive women, 
there is no place for the common meaning of *\tt&08a1; his answer does not 
belong to what it has been tacked on to. But in the version of A it does 
belong; he is being urged to marry one of the girls, and his supposed answer 
is in point. Now suppose that what Stobaeus really gave (he names no source 
for his extract, a rare thing) was the A version; it could very: easily get 
altered to the M version because of Plutarch, who says that Darius’ wife was 
extremely beautiful and that Alexander never set eyes on her! (this might 
quite well be true, for she died in child-birth soon after her capture); but if 
the version of M be correct, there is no possibility of the A story growing out 
of it or being a corruption of it; it is something totally different. The scribe 
of A, then, (or someone behind him), was deliberately correcting M, just as 
Hense said, by giving a different tradition, and that tradition either was, or 
was derived from, the story told by Aristobulus as I have deduced it in 
§ 8 p. 3353 note further that the Stobaeus story uses the same verb (1potpe- 
Tropévev tivdv avtév) as does Aristobulus (Mappeviavos tmpotpepyapévou 
tov ’AdgEavSpov). The deduction I have given in § 8 of what Parmenion really 
said and Aristobulus really wrote is too obvious to need confirmation; but 
it is interesting to find the result reached turning up in a fourteenth-century 


MS. of Stobaeus. 


21. ANIKHTOZ 


The title by which Alexander is known, in the literature which we 
possess, is dvikntos, ‘invincible’ or ‘unconquered’; its history has 
not been examined. We are supposed to have two versions of its origin: 
in one, Plutarch’s, Alexander receives the title from Apollo at Delphi; 
the other, Diodorus’, has been supposed to show that he received it 
from Ammon at Siwah. Plutarch’s story (Alex. xiv) is that Alexander 
reached Delphi on one of the forbidden days;? the priestess said it was 
not lawful for her to prophesy, whereon Alexander pulled her towards 
the temple, and she, as though overwhelmed by his impetuosity, ex- 


1 Plut. Alex. xx1; de Curtositate 522 A. 

2 I cannot agree with H. W. Parke, C.Q. xxxvii, 1943, p- 19, that Plut. 
Mor. 292¥F means that, at some time before the fifth century B.c., the 
antique practice at Delphi of Apollo only prophesying once a year was 
replaced by once a month. The word dyé seems conclusive that Plutarch 
means shortly before his own time, when the oracle was dying, and not 
seven or eight centuries previously; the whole argument shows that the 
clause dye. . . Seouévois is Plutarch’s own, Callisthenes being only quoted 
for the antique practice. Between once a year and once a month came the 
bulk of Greek history, with the practice as indicated in Plut. Alex. xiv and 
(seemingly) Codex Sabbaiticus 19 (p. 341). 
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claimed: ‘Boy, you: are invincible’, &vixntos el, & tai. Alexander 
said that that was all the oracle he needed. 

Wilcken! said it needed no demonstration that Plutarch’s story was 
an invention, since Alexander never was at Delphi. I see no reason for 
doubting his visit to Delphi. As Diodorus (xv, 93, 4) knew of this 
visit and the Pythia’s greeting, it must have appeared in literature long 
before Plutarch; and Plutarch was in a position to check the story. For 
he was for long a priest at Delphi, and it is incredible that the priests 
should not have kept a list for themselves, even if not cut on stone, of 
the great men who had visited the temple or consulted the oracle, just 
as the temple at Delos kept records, many of which we possess, of the 
men, famous and obscure, who had visited the temple and made gifts 
to it; Plutarch’s story, whoever first published it, cannot well have 
originally come from anywhere but the records of the priests of 
Delphi, for one cannot imagine Plutarch, who is credited with a (lost) 
collection of oracles and must therefore have studied the records of his 
temple, relating it, if those records showed that it had never happened. 
It was from these records that Plutarch must have got his other story 
of an otherwise unrecorded visit of Cassander to Delphi (Alex. LXXIV). 
Probably too there is other confirmation of Alexander’s visit to Delphi. 
Plutarch makes him visit the place on his way home from the Congress 
of the League of Corinth at Corinth which elected him Hegemon, and 
the accounts of the tapíaı at Delphi show that, subsequently to the 
autumn meeting of 336 B.c., somebody presented toward the building 
of the new temple 150 gold Philips, which were expended in the spring 
of 335; and it does not appear who this could have been but Alexander.” 
It was no great gift for a king; but when Alexander crossed the Dar- 
danelles he was bankrupt, and probably the money represented just 
what he had with him at the time. The dedication by Craterus of a 
statue-group of Alexander’s hunting at Delphi (Plut. Alex. xL) also 
points to some connection between Delphi and Alexander, and the 
story (ib. 111) that Delphi ordered Philip to honour Ammon most of 
all gods may point to a similar connection, though the statement itself 
is only part of the story of Olympias and the snake (zd. 11) and therefore 
just as untrue; some tradition connecting Delphi and Ammon did 
however exist, as will appear from Diodorus. 

Diodorus (xvi, 51, 3) gives the story which is supposed to make 
Alexander’s title &vixntos originate from Ammon. The story is an 


+ S.B. Berlin xxx, 1928, p. 17 [590] n. 3. 
2 Ditt.t 251 H, col. 11,1. 9 (p. 436); see Pomtow’s note 15 (p. 437). Olympias 
in 331 made a gift of gold darics to the temple, Ditt.3 252, p. 447. 
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invention, for it has nothing to do with the greeting of the priest of 
Ammon to Alexander, the only thing which became known to the 
world (see App. 22, 1); it purports to give part of the response of the 
oracle, i.e. of what the priest said to him when he entered the inner 
shrine alone, and what that was no one ever knew. The responses of the 
oracle which we have, however, though inventions, seem to be early 
ones, and Diodorus’ story existed long before Diodorus, which shows 
that the story of Alexander’s visit to Delphi and the exclamation of the 
priestess must be early also, for Diodorus’ story presupposes it. In 
Diodorus’ story the oracle, after telling Alexander that Philip was not 
his father, says that the proof of his divine parentage will be the great- 
ness of his success in all he does; for before this he had been invincible 
but after this he would be for ever invincible, kal yàp tpdtepov 
atti tov autéov yeyovévai kal perà Tata čosoða Sià TravTos dvikntov. 
Now é&\trntos and dvixntos mean exactly the same thing, and the only 
reason for Diodorus using d&t\trntos here is to avoid the jingle of 
&vixntos twice in the same sentence;' and what the oracle is saying is 
‘You were already invincible, as you will still always be; but you did 
not before know the reason—your divine parentage.’ In other words, 
Ammon is represented not as conferring a new title but as confirming 
and explaining a pre-existing one; the allusion in tmpdétepov is to 
Delphi, as is clearly shown by what Diodorus says later. For in 
XVII, 93, 4 he gives as Alexander’s reason for wishing still to go forward 
across the Beas tiv piv yàp TIv@iav dvixntov avTév dvopaKéval, 
tov 8 “Appova ouyKeywpnkévar thv émáons tis yiis eouctav. 
Diodorus therefore, on whom has been based the theory that the title 
dvixntos was conferred upon Alexander by Ammon, says specifically 
that it was not given by Ammon but by the Pythia at Delphi, i.e. by 
Apollo. 

Curtius 1v, 7, 27 is too brief to be of any use here: the priest of 
Ammon, after telling Alexander that Philip’s murderers had been 
punished, ‘adiecit, invictum fore’; this adds nothing to Diodorus, and 
omits what matters. 

Two small items may be noted here in passing as showing some 
connection between Alexander and Apollo which largely escapes us. 
When, in Carmania, Alexander offered Soteria, his thanksgiving for the 
safety of Nearchus and the fleet, he sacrificed to Apollo Alexikakos no 


1 See my remarks, App. 1, I, p. 136. I have purposely reproduced in my 
translation the jingle of a twice-repeated ‘invincible’ to show how im- 
possibly ugly it is. Style was one of the reasons for the Greek dislike of 
technical terms. 
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less than to Zeus Soter;? and a story was told that during the siege of 
Tyre the Tyrians chained the statue of Apollo, lest he should desert to 
Alexander. 

In Diodorus, then, the Delphi story is known to the priest of 
Ammon; in a later work, the Alexander-history of which a fragment 
remains in Codex Sabbaiticus 29,3 that story is transferred bodily to 
Ammon.* Alexander goes to the temple of Ammon in search of an 
oracle, but the priest and the tpoprytns (interpreter of the signs given 
by the god) say that they are unable on that day to give an oracle, ur 
Suvacbar ypnotnpidzev (it is not actually said to be a forbidden 
day); Alexander compels them, and the trpopritns says peipóxiov, 
avikntov el, the words of the Pythia. Codex Sabbdaiticus has certain 
affinities with the Romance; but in the Romance itself the episode again 
takes place at Delphi.5 The Romance sometimes gives valuable infor- 
mation (see App. 22, pp. 363 sgq.), and it confirms Alexander’s visit to 
Delphi, but it has altered the story: Alexander threatens, if the Pythia 
will not prophesy, to carry off the tripod as Heracles had done; Apollo’s 
own voice from the shrine says: ‘Heracles, Alexander, was a god and 
you are mortal’, whereon the priestess says to Alexander: ‘The god 
has called you Heracles Alexander, which means that you will be 
stronger than all men, ioyupdotepov mávræov Sei oe yevéodar.’ It 
comes to much the same thing, but the introduction of the name 
Heracles conjoined in this fashion with Alexander’s may show that it 


1 Arr. dnd. 36, 3; see App. 22, p. 351 n. 5. 

2 Diod. xvu, 41, 8; Curt. Iv, 3, 22; Plut. Alex. xxiv, where the Tyrians 
accuse Apollo of ‘Alexandrising’. See G. Radet, Motes critiques sur 
l’histoire d’ Alexandre, 1st ser. 1925, p. 51. 

3 Jacoby 1 B, no. 151, 10. Jacoby put the document not earlier than 
C. A.D. 150. 

4 Wilcken, Joc. cit. agrees that it was such a transfer. 

5 Ps.-Call. A’, 1, 45, 5. Alexander is on his way from Locris to Thebes, and 
reaches a place with an oracle; the text gives "Akpayavtivous (Agrigentum 
in Sicily), but the references to thv MoiPnAdAov and to Tov goiPnAcAov 
tpltroba Sv Kpoigos 6 Audav Bacidels avébeto, together with the locality, 
make it certain that Delphi is meant. How ’Axpayavtivous got into the 
text cannot be said, but there are several parallels (noted separately) which 
give inexplicable substitutions of one name for another; such are Curt. vin, 
4, 21, where the MSS. give Cohortandus (whatever it may mean) for 
Oxyartes; Diod. xv, 113, 4, where, in a reference to the four Panhellenic 
festivals, ’Aupavieor has taken the place of 'Apyelois (App. 23, P. 377, 
cf. App. 22, p. 356); and Diod. xvi, 4, 5, where a word which cannot be 
guessed has been replaced by Kúpvæ (Corsica). Such cases have nothing 
to do with the so common instances of one known name (generals, satraps, 
provinces) being written for another. 
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is a very late version; it might be connected with the prominence of 
Heracles d&vixntos under the Roman Empire. 

On what I have given above, there can be no doubt that Delphi, not 
Ammon, is the true version of the story. It is also certain enough that 
the very widespread use of this title among later writers, who make it 
cover Alexander’s whole existence, necessitates some definite and 
special origin for it. Berve,’ who saw this, thought that the broken 
words in Hypereides 1, col. 32, 5, pointed at the least to a proposal at 
Athens in 324 to erect a statue of Alexander as eds dvixntos, and 
accordingly found the formal origin of the title at that point, as he 
thought the title must have been given ex eventu; but it can be said with 
confidence that, if Berve’s conjecture as to Hypereides’ meaning should 
be correct, the title must, on the contrary, have been already well known. 
However, though I should be glad to call Hypereides as contemporary 
evidence for the existence of the title évixntos—and that he may be— 
I do not feel that enough of the Greek remains to make Berve’s 
particular conjecture as to its meaning more than a conjecture. Certainly 
I see no reason to believe that the title must have been given ex eventu, 
whether in 324 or any other year. Demetrius of Bactria, who copied 
Alexander, took the title, not ex eventu, but on his earliest coins, that is, 
before his conquest of Northern India; and a number of extant secondary 
writers could hardly all represent Alexander, as they do, as having borne 
the title long before 324 unless this had been indicated in some early 
source. 

The instances of &vixntos applied to Alexander which I have, 
though probably not complete, cover his whole life from conception 
to death. In the Romance, Nectanebo, after seducing Olympias, speaks 
of omtéppota dviknta.? When Philip received the triple news of his 
Illyrian and Olympic victories and of Alexander’s birth, the sooth- 
sayers declared that the boy would be dvixntos.3 The title occurs in 
various contexts in our secondary writers,+ apart from the passages in 
Plutarch and Diodorus already discussed; Curtius took a malicious 
pleasure in calling Alexander at the Persian Gates ‘till then invincible’,5 
and some hostile writer made Alexander adopt Persian luxury because 
he thought himself d&vixntos.6 The word became something like a 


1 H. Berve, Gnomon v, 1929, p. 376 n. 2. 

2 A’1, 7, 1, oTréppata å&viknTta Siapelverte. 

3 Plut. Alex. m1. 

4 Curt. 1x, 9, 23; Plut. Pyrrh. xix, Alex. xxvi (åħTtnTos). 
5 Curt. v, 3, 22, ‘invictus ante eam diem fuerat’. 

6 Diod. xvii, table of contents 11, 1y’ (not in the text). 
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proverb,! and occurs in poetry;? it was even transferred from Alexander 
to his army.3 One writer gave a new turn to it by saying that Alexander 
was not only unconquered in battle but unconquered also by pleasure 
or toil or the amenities of life;4 a hostile writer calls his soul uncon- 
querable even in face of death.5 But the most startling and important 
use of the word is on the coins of Demetrius I the Euthydemid, who 
took it as his titlef a thing long unexplained, as it was not recognised 
that this was Alexander’s own title; it is perhaps the most unmistakable 
of the pieces of evidence which show that Demetrius was quite con- 
sciously emulating Alexander. 

It remains to consider two possible objections to the view here taken. 
The first, which I owe to a friend, is a suggestion that d&vikntos was 
Heracles’ title before it was Alexander’s and was merely transferred 
from him to Alexander. Tyrtaeus does call Heracles d&vixntos,” but 
that appears to be the only instance of the title being applied to him 
which is earlier than Alexander. The inscriptions usually quoted are all 
later than Alexander, as is the use of Heracles d&vixntos under the 
Roman Empire; this is said to be common, but I have not verified the 
statement, for obviously cases later than Alexander are not in point. 
A large number of gods, besides Heracles, were called dvixntos in their 
day;9 two of them were so called prior to Alexander,’° but in the case of 
these two the word was not used as a title, merely as a statement of fact. 
The solitary instance in Tyrtaeus is very ancient history; what we want 
is to know what Heracles’ regular title in this connection was nearer to 

1 Plut. de Fortuna Rom. 326c, ömħois &vixtytois; [? Pseudo-]Plut. de Alex. 
Fortuna 11, 335A, 337A, TO Gvikntov. 

2 Anth. Pal. vit, 239. 3 Diod. XVII, 9, 3; 16, 2. 

4 [? Pseudo-]Plut. de Alex. Fortuna 11, 339B, TO tv TSovi Kal trévois Kai 
xapiow avikntov. 

5 Justin x1, 15, 4, ‘sicuti in hostem, ita et in mortem invictus animus fuit’. 

6 Tarn, Bactria and Indta, p. 132. 

7 Tyrtaeus 9 (7), 1: ’AAA’ ‘HpaxAfjos yap dvixtitou yévos tote. 

8 The three given by Gruppe, Herakles in PW, Supp. Bd. 111, 1001 are 
I. Priene 194, which mentions Sarapis; C./.G. 111, 3817, from Dorylaeum; 
and J.H.S. vil, 1887, p. 504, no. 79, from Mezea near Dorylaeum. These 
three had been given by Weinreich, Ath. Mite. XXXVII, 1912, p. 29 n. 1, 
who added C.J.G. 111, 4966, Heracles BjAos, obviously late. 

9 The list given by Weinreich, op. cit. p.29 n. 1, from epigraphic evidence, is: 
Aphrodite, Ares (twice), Harpocrates, Helios (thrice), Zeus Aniketos 
Helios (five times), Helios Mithras (twice), 6ed5 dvixntos often on Mithras 
reliefs, Dusares; add Ma (p. 15, nos. 66, 67), and Kora (p. 15, no. 16); all 
I think later than Alexander. 


10 Eros (Soph. Antig. 781) and Artemis (Pindar, Pyth. 1v, 161); literary 
allusions, not inscriptions. 
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Alexander’s day, and at the end of the fifth century that title was not 
&vixntos at all, but kaAAivixos. This word for example runs through 
Euripides’ Heracles Mainomenos,' and in Heracles’ statement in 1. 581 
that, if he does not kill his children, ovx &p’ “HparAñs 6 KaAAivixos, 
ws Tr&poide, Atopar, the words ws mápoiðe show that, in Euripides’ 
eyes, this must have been Heracles’ title for some time. Certainly the 
use of KaAA{viKos in this connection is older than the tragedians;* here 
too may be cited its appearance as Heracles’ title in the full form of the 
common apotropaic formula on the doors of houses, one copy of 
which at least is later than Alexander.3 Asa matter of fact, the tragedians 
do not regard Heracles as dvixntos, invincible; both in Sophocles 
(Trachiniae, ll. 155 sqq.) and Euripides (Alcestis, |. 1023) he contemplates 
the possibility of failing and never returning. Though Alexander 
certainly honoured Heracles, there is no doubt that, the Labours apart, 
the later Heracles stories borrowed a good deal from Alexander’s career; 
and there is nothing in favour of, and much against, any supposition 
that Alexander’s title was borrowed from Heracles; the converse 
would be much more probable, even apart from the fact, which I have 
already pointed out, that the very widespread use of this title for 
Alexander in secondary writers shows not only that there should be a 
good early source behind them, but that the title must have had some 
definite and special origin; it cannot merely have been transferred to 
Alexander from somebody else by various literary men. And it 
remains to be shown that it was ever Heracles’ title before it was 
Alexander’s. 

The other possible objection is a view put forward by Mr H. W. 
Parke, that the oracle given to Alexander at Delphi is ‘obviously a 
fictitious doublet of the oracle said to have been given at Delphi to 


1 LI. 581 (cf. 570), 681, 789, 961, 1046. 

2 Archilochus 113 (77) Thveňħa KaAAlvixe. xaip’ &va€ ‘Hpddees, Thveħa 
(Hurrah!) was Archilochus’ invention; but though the phrase trveAAa 
KaAAivixe became the usual greeting of the Olympic victor, I doubt if it be 
correct here, and whether the older punctuation TrveAAa. KaAAlviKe 
xaip’ Gva§ ‘HpdxAees be not right. But to Archilochus KaAAlvixe meant 
Heracles whichever way it be read. 

3 ‘OT00 Aids maïs KaAAlviKos ‘HpakAñs | evOd5e kerroixel’ pnõèv elolto KaKov. 
On this formula see O. Weinreich, Arch. f. Religionswiss. XVII, 1915, 
pp. 12 sqq. If Mr Tod’s suggested dating of the copy over the entrance to 
the Karafto caves in Kurdistan, i.e. the close of the fourth or the early part 
of the third century, be correct (in Sir A. Stein, Old Routes of Western 
Tran, 1940, p- 338), then the Heracles who penetrated Asia at Alexander's 
heels was still KaAAlvixos. 
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Philomelus’.! Parke neglects the fact that the story of Alexander at 
Delphi was known to and alluded to by Diodorus; and as the Philo- 
melus story depends on Diodorus alone, then, if we want to talk about 
doublets, that story may, a priori, just as well be a doublet of the 
Alexander-story as vice versa, especially as the supposed incident is 
only an excrescence which has no logical place in the career of Philo- 
melus. But in fact the two stories are quite different. Parke’s para- 
phrase of Diodorus xvi, 27, 1° is ‘when Philomelus was preparing to 
use force to compel her (the Pythia) to occupy the tripod, she exclaimed 
in exasperation “You can do as you please”’. There is nothing in 
Diodorus about ‘ preparing to use force’ ; and if the sentence be rendered 
accurately, the story takes on quite a different complexion. What 
Diodorus says is that Philomelus, having seized the seat of the oracle 
at Delphi, ordered the Pythia to prophesy from the tripod in the regular 
way, KaT& Tà Tra&TpIa. She made some objection, but it is not known 
what, the text being corrupt, whereon he threatened her and helped 
to compel her by force (ouvnvéryxaoe, aorist) to mount the tripod. She 
called out, against the insolence of the man who was using force to 
her, ‘You can do as you please’; Philomelus received the words gladly, 
and (Diodorus continues) spread the knowledge of them widely, to 
show that the god had given him authority to do whatever he liked. 
The words are of course ambiguous, and Parke’s translation, ‘you can 
do as you please’, gives the ambiguity very well; they can mean ‘it is 
permissible for you to do as you please’ or ‘you have the power to do 
as you please’; the Pythia meant the second, Philomelus chose to 
understand the first. But there are great difficulties in the story, if the 
Pythia really uttered these words. ouvnvcryKace means that Philomelus 
had his men with him and that together they forced her on to the 
tripod, whereon very naturally she cried out. But Parke has overlooked 
the earlier account in Diodorus xvi, 25, 3, which shows that she gave 
a regular response from the tripod, even if under duress;3 Diodorus 
rubs this in by proceeding to relate the history of the tripod. And this 


1 A History of the Delphic Oracle, 1939, p. 252, cf. p. 251; cf. also p. 338n. zante. 
The references in Diodorus are XVI, 25, 3; 27, 1. 

2 XVI, 27, 1. OUtos yap kpat&v to¥ pavtefou mpocttarte TÅ Mudia Thv 
pavtelav dro To teltroBos mowioĝðai katrà tà wWatpIa, &mokpivapévns 
8 avis ot: (tTaŬTtá toti Tà &tpix)—there are many suggested emenda- 
tions—BintreiAnoato kal ouvnváykace Thy dvdBaow mowrioĝðar èm) tov 
Tpimoða. dtropbeyEaptvns ©’ avtijs mpos Thy únepoxhv Tod Piazopévou 
ÔTI Efeotiy avta trpattev 6 PovAeTat, &ouévws TO ANOtv ESéEaTO K.T.A. 

3 Thv Mu@lav AvayKacev dvaBaoov mi tov tpimoða Soŭvaı Tov ypnoudv. 
There is nothing here about seating her on the tripod by force. 
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is made clear by the words themselves, which are a carefully composed 
ambiguity in Delphi’s best style; the Pythia did not compose them on 
the spur of the moment while in the grasp of the soldiery. If any part 
of the story is true, the words of the oracle are most likely to be; and 
they are quite inconsistent with the story of force and a hasty exclama- 
tion, which may have been added by one of Philomelus’ enemies. 

Even, however, if the whole story be taken at its face value, which 
I regard as impossible, the differences from the Alexander-story are 
patent. Alexander came on a dies non; Philomelus did not. The Pythia 
gave her oracle to Philomelus from the tripod, and it was ambiguous; 
her words to Alexander were neither an oracle nor ambiguous, and 
were not spoken from the tripod. Philomelus and his men used force; 
no one can even imagine Alexander using force to any woman," let 
alone a priestess. Philomelus wanted an oracle for propaganda purposes, 
and used it as such; Alexander did neither. Lastly (again taking the 
Philomelus story at its face value), there is, I apprehend, all the difference 
in the world between a middle-aged woman saying to a young prince: 
‘Boy, you are irresistible’ and her saying to a body of armed soldiery: 
‘I am in your power.’ 

I have long had a profound distrust of facile explanations of events 
as ‘doublets’ ; I have seen too many ‘doublets’ actually occur in my own 
personal life,? and many people, if they note these things, must have 
had a similar experience. In history, as in more important matters, the 
broad way may lead to destruction. 


1 See generally App. 18. Certainly Plutarch says Big efAxev, which probably 
means that he took her arm and said ‘O, come along’, or something of the 
sort. Big only signifies ‘against her intention’; any display of real force 
is out of the question. 

2 In one ‘doublet’ in which I took part, the identity of time, place, pur- 
pose, and numbers was so exact that no one would believe it without 
strict proof, which cannot now be given, the other two men who par- 
ticipated being dead. But here is a simple case. In the sixteenth month 
after the publication of my first book (Antigonos Gonatas) Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. In the sixteenth month after the publication 
of my last book (The Greeks in Bactria and India) Britain declared war 
on Germany. Two thousand years hence, some scholar, were this coin- 
cidence known, would certainly command general assent if he said that 
the two books were one. 
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subject; but there are still things to clear up, and I must explain what 

I have written in Vol. I. My primary concern is to try to ascertain 
what Alexander himself thought about it. , Discussion must naturally 
centre about three ‘moments’: his visit to Ammon, the proskynesis 
scene at Bactra, and the deification in 324 B.c. 


| AM loth to add yet one more study to what has been written on this 


I. AMMON 


In the long debate between Professor Wilcken and his opponents, 
Wilcken proved certain things so conclusively that no more need be 
said about them.’ These are, that the idea of Alexander’s divine sonship 
came from the preliminary greeting of the High Priest of Ammon? and 
not from a response of the oracle; that he did not go to Siwah in order 
to be called son of Ammon, but merely to consult the oracle about the 
future, the oracle being regarded as very sure; and that nobody ever 
knew, and we do not know, what passed when he entered the inner 
shrine, the oracular responses given by some Greek writers being in- 
ventions. That is to say, in my own words, that Alexander got whatever 
he did get at Siwah, as he had got his title &vikntos at Delphi (App. 21), 
by an accident which was regarded as inspired, the accident at Siwah 
being that the priest met and greeted him; and as Alexander had already 
been crowned Pharaoh at Memphis3 and as such had become, like every 
other Pharaoh, the son of Amon-Re, the priest of Ammon, if he did 


1 U. Wilcken, S.B. Berlin, xxx, 1928, p. 576 (the principal article); ib. x, 
1930, p. 159; ib. XXVIII, 1938, pp. 298-305. I cite these merely by their 
dates. See Addenda. 

2 Many, including myself, had already taken this view; see a list in J. A. O. 
Larsen, Cass. Phil. XXVII, 1932, p. 74- 

3 The actual fact is only recorded in Ps.-Call. A’, 1, 34, 2, the priests 
fOpdvizov autov els Tò Tot ‘Hpalotou (Ptah) lepòv Bpoviotipiov Kal 
totorizov as Alyttrniov Bacidéa. (On the Romance see my remarks, p. 363.) 
It is not actual evidence; but as some of the royal titles are epigraphically 
attested for Alexander, there must have been a coronation ceremony (see 
Wilcken, 1928, pp. 577 [4] s99-, esp. n. 5; Alexander der Grosse, 1931, 
pp- 104 sqq.) which is further proved by the reference in Arrian to his 
double paternity, pp. 353 sq. 
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come out to greet the new Pharaoh, had no option but to address him 
as son of Ammon, Ammon being merely Amon transplanted to Siwah 
with his name modified to mean, or suggest, ‘god of the sands’.’ But 
this being so, there are several things to be considered. 

First, every one has always assumed that the priest spoke to Alex- 
ander in Greek; but it is necessary to be sure about this, for it is not 
what one would naturally expect. The natural supposition would be 
that the Egyptian priest of an Egyptian god in an Egyptian temple 
would have spoken Egyptian; and indeed Plutarch (Alex. xxvii) knew 
of ‘some’ writers—their names and authority are unknown—who 
asserted that the priest had learnt up a Greek sentence for the occasion 
and had bungled it, i.e. that he could not speak Greek. Had this been 
so, Alexander would have had to take his interpreter into the inner 
shrine with him, which would most probably have meant that every- 
thing that passed there would shortly have become public property. 
Personally, however, I believe Arrian’s statement (111, 4, 5) that 
Alexander merely said he was pleased with what he had heard, and 
I believe also that he did write to his mother to say that he had heard 
‘some ineffable (or secret) oracles’ which he would tell to her only;? 
as he never saw her again, they never became known. If this is correct, 
it proves that, as Callisthenes said, he did enter the shrine alone, which 
means that the priest could speak Greek; this after all was highly 
probable, for there was regular intercourse between Siwah and Cyrene, 
whose god Ammon was. 

But another assumption, which has been made by every writer I have 
met with, including Wilcken, is a very different matter. It is that the 
Greek world had, prior to Alexander, identified Ammon with Zeus, and 
that the two were interchangeable. More is meani by this than just 
that the two names had become interchangeable, though that is always 
assumed; we are told that the god at Siwah had become a Greek god or 
at least an Aegypto-Greek one, and he is habitually called Zeus Ammon; 
one writer has even gone so far as to say that at Siwah Egyptian and 
Greek cults were combined and that the god there was a very early 


1 Wilcken, 1928, p. 576 [3] n. 1. 

2 Plut. Alex. xXvil, tivas pavtelas étropptytous. Kaerst (Philol. L1, 1892, p- 612) 
doubted the genuineness of this letter, but his reasons were far-fetched; 
there is no cause to do so, and it has since, I think, been generally accepted. 
If one doubts a letter from a reputable source—and there are forgeries in 
better sources than Plutarch—then, unless the contents of the letter prove 
the forgery, one must be prepared to answer the question ‘For what 
purpose could it have been forged?’ and here no purpose is apparent. 
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case of syncretism.’ But if we ask for evidence for all this, it is not forth- 
coming. Certainly Ammon had become a god for some Greeks; but 
that is a very different thing from becoming a particular Greek god. 
He had become a god of one Greek city, Cyrene,” which had already 
been worshipping an old pre-Dorian ram god, Carneius,} and that and 
the Libyan blood in Cyrene, together with the amount of intercourse 
between Cyrene in its early days and Egypt, had no doubt made 
Ammon’s path easy for him; but the one-time idea that the head of 
Ammon on Cyrene’s coins is the head of Zeus with ram’s horns added 
is not the case, for the Ammon heads are a perfect medley of types; a 
Zeus, Lycaeus, does indeed appear on the coins,‘ but not till after 
Alexander. Ammon was honoured too, at Athens, where he had a cult 
before 371-370,5 a temple before 333—332; prominent Greeks had 
consulted his oracle, which was ranked by Athenians with Delphi and 
Dodona.” But the god always appears as he does at Cyrene, as Ammon 
alone, a foreign deity whom Greeks had begun to worship, as they did 
Isis; it is very noteworthy that at Elis a sharp distinction was long 
maintained between ‘the Greek gods’ and ‘the god in Libya’.® There 
was in fact no such god as Zeus Ammon, and, except for one poet, 
even the name Zeus Ammon does not occur in Greek literature and in 
Latin only in passages of no authority many centuries later.? The one 
exception is the poet Pindar, who in one place speaks of Zeus Ammon"? 
and in another calls Ammon Lord of Olympus," i.e. Zeus. But this is 
only the so common Greek habit of calling foreign gods by Greek 
names, as for example Herodotus calls Amon of Thebes Zeus‘? and 
Ptah Hermes; no one has ever supposed that this made Amon of Thebes 
a Greek god or created a deity Zeus Amon, and a piece of poetry would 


1 V. Ehrenberg, ‘Alexander und Ägypten’, Beihefte zum alten Orient 7, 
1926, pp. 37-9. 

2 Plato, Politicus 2578, Theodorus swears vi Tov ñpéTepov Bedv Tov “Aupcoova. 

3 E. S. G. Robinson, Brit. Mus. Coins: Cyrenaica, 1927, p. ccxl. 

4 Ib. p. ccxxxix. 

5 On the date see now Sterling Dow, Harvard Theol. Rev. xXx, 1937, p. 184. 

6 Ditt.3 281, Il. 15, 29; cf. 289, l. 19; 1029, l. 33. 

7 Plato, Laws, 738c and Alcib. 11, 1488-1498; Ar. Birds, 619, 716. Cf. 
Strabo xvii, 1, 5 (790). 

8 Paus. v, 15, 11. 

9 Curt. vi, 9, 18, ‘Jovis Hammonis’, in an invented and tendencious speech; 
Gellius, Noctes Atticae, x11, 4, 1, the forged letter beginning ‘Rex 
Alexander, Jovis Hammonis filius’. 

10 Pind. Pyth. 4, 16 (28) Ards èv “Appoovos Gepé6Aors. 
11 “Apuwv ’OAuutrou Stotrota, all that remains of his hymn to Ammon. 
12 Herod. 11, 42; Iv, 181. 
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not make a god Zeus Ammon out of two gods with very different 
origins, functions and cults; what Pindar may have done was to give a 
hint to Callisthenes (pp. 356 sgq.). 

The whole matter, however, is somewhat academic, seeing that what 
Alexander himself thought (and that is what matters) is certain past 
any argument. When, in Carmania, he at last met Nearchus, he swore 
to him a great oath that he was gladder to know that he (Nearchus) and 
the fleet were safe than he had been over the conquest of Asia; and the 
oath he swore was ‘by Zeus of the Greeks and by Ammon of the 
Libyans’.' Nearchus is one of the most truthful writers of antiquity, 
and wrote not very long after the event (he died in 312); and Alexander’s 
oath is conclusive that, to himself, Zeus and Ammon were two separate 
deities. There is other evidence also, as that on his return from Siwah 
to Egypt he sacrificed, not to Ammon, but to ‘Zeus the king’,? and, 
whatever Pindar may have said, there is no doubt that the first man to 
identify Ammon with Zeus for practical purposes was Callisthenes. 
The priest had hailed Alexander ‘son of Ammon’, for he could do no 
other, the new Pharaoh being ex officio son of Amon-Re;3 but Callis- 
thenes made him hail Alexander as son of Zeus,+ and son of Zeus he 
was called by a large number of flatterers. Alexander never called 
himself son of either the one god or the other, though there is plenty 
of worthless assertion that he did.5 In particular, he is never known to 
1 Arr. Ind. 35, 8=Jacoby 11, no. 133 (Nearchus), fr. 1, p. 700: tov te Ala 

Tay ‘EAAtvoov Kal tov "Aupwva tõv AiBuwv. 

2 Arr. 111, 5, 2, tT Ait TH Paone. On V. Ehrenberg’s assumption, op. cit. 

p- 40, that this meant Amon-Re, see Wilcken, 1928, p. 596 [23]. 

3 So Beloch, Griech. Gesch.? 111, 1, 641: ‘Die Priester begriissten den Konig 
als Ammons Sohn, wie es als Herrscher Aegyptens ihm zukam.’ 

4 Fr. 14 (36) in Jacoby 11, no. 124= Strabo xvi, 1, 43 (814) ôT! efn Ards los. 

5 These assertions fall into four groups: (1) Callisthenes in Plut. Alex. 

XXXIII, which will be discussed presently. (2) The statements in Curtius. 

In an invented and tendencious speech, Curtius makes Alexander call 

himself son of Juppiter Hammon, v1, 9, 18. In another invented speech, 

vill, 1, 42, he makes Cleitus say that Alexander called himself son of 

Juppiter, and also makes Cleitus taunt him with being son of Ammon 

(the words ‘oraculum—respondisse’ show this) ; to Curtius the names meant 

the same thing. The rest is Alexander’s orders to others (1v, 7, 30; VI, 11, 

23; Vill, 5,5). All this comes from one (or both) of the two sources which 

are concerned to show Alexander in a bad light and which have been 

discussed in § G. (3) The Romance, in which he calls himself son of 

Ammon and Olympias four times (see p. 364 nn.). And (4) forged letters 

in late writers, like the one in Gellius quoted p. 349 n. 9 and that in 

Eunapius, F.H.G. 1v, 24, fr. 24, ’Ade§dvipou Geidzovtos tautév èk Aids, 

both of which, as Olympias’ answers show, belong to the story-cycle of 

Olympias and the snake. 
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have called himself son of Ammon, and to be called son of Ammon by 
others, as by the Macedonian mutineers at Opis,’ or by Cleitus on the 
night of his murder? (if that story be true), roused him to fury; and 
what happened at Opis is important, for the mutineers drew from him a 
passionate harangue, in which he made no reference to Ammon; he 
began by recounting the benefits conferred upon Macedonia by his 
father Philip.3 He is never even known to have sacrificed to Ammon;4 
once, and once only, he is recorded to have poured a libation to him 
(there is a difficulty here), but only as one among other deities;5 there 


1 Arr. vit, 8, 3. 2 Plut. Alex. L; Curt. VIIL 1, 42. 

3 This speech is considered at length in App. 15; it is genuine except for 
certain interpolations. Alexander always alluded to Philip as his father; 
the letter to the Samians, Plut. Alex. xxvii, where he calls Philip his 
‘so-called’ father, is an obvious forgery on historical grounds, as Kaerst 
showed (Philol. 11, 1892, p. 613); add to. his reasons that Alexander says 
Edwa for atréS5eKa, on which see App. 7, I, pp. 208 sq. 

4 Ehrenberg, op. cit. p. 40, says Alexander always sacrificed to Ammon on 
weighty occasions, and gives several references, not one of which mentions 
sacrificing to Ammon. 

5 Arr. vI, 3, 1, when starting down the Hydaspes he poured a libation, 
standing on the prow of his ship, to the rivers Hydaspes, Acesines and 
Indus, to Heracles 1 tpotrérop: and to Ammon, and to the other gods 
Sao1s avTte vópos (Wilcken, 1928, p. 601 [28] thought that mpotrétop1 
implied that Ammon was mathp, but it does not follow, any more than it 
follows that tă tpotrétopt belongs to the original account). This /ibation 
must be distinguished from the earlier sacrifice recorded by Nearchus, Arr. 
Ind. 18, 11, when Alexander, his preparations complete, held &yaves 
and sacrificed to the gods Scot ye té&tpio1 À pavteuvTol avTé (YavTevTOl 
means the gods to whom Ammon had told him to sacrifice, Arr. vi, 19, 4), 
and also to Poseidon, Amphritrite, the Nereids, Ocean, and the three 
rivers; Ammon was not included. The libation to Ammon ought to mean 
invoking his protection for the fleet, and this might be borne out by 
Alexander’s oath when, on meeting Nearchus in Carmania, he swore by 
Ammon how glad he was to know that Nearchus and the fleet were safe 
(Arr. Ind. 35, 8); but he gave no thanks to Ammon, for the formal owtt\pia 
which he sacrificed when he knew that the fleet was safe (Arr. Ind. 36, 3) 
did not mention Ammon, but corresponded to the sacrifice he had offered 
before the expedition started; he sacrificed to Zeus Soter, Heracles, Apollo 
the averter of evil (&Ae§{kaxos), Poseidon and the gods of the sea (the 
rivers naturally drop out); in the first sacrifice Zeus Soter and Heracles 
would come under @col trétpi01, and Apollo must have been a 6ed5 wavteuTés. 
How now does the unique libation to Ammon fit into all this? It does not 
fit at all. Why did Alexander, just once, thus exhibit in public his con- 
nection with Ammon? And why, having invoked him, did he never 
thank him? I cannot answer these questions; I would sooner believe that, 
in the libation, “Auyovi is merely one of those strange mistakes in our 
texts of which several have already been noticed (App. 21, p. 341 n. 5). 
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is, however, a strange passage in Arrian bearing on the matter of his 
birth which I shall come to. On the other hand, he acquiesced in 
people calling him son of Zeus (p. 359), and Callisthenes asserted that 
he himself once called himself son of Zeus,’ a passage which has been 
much quoted because, as Wilcken said very frankly, no other case in 
any credible writer can be found. A mere glance at the context is 
sufficient to show what a pitiful untruth Callisthenes’ assertion was; 
and I will take that first. 

It comes in Plutarch’s account of the battle of Gaugamela,? an 
account taken from some writer who knew next to nothing about the 
battle; Plutarch twice quotes Callisthenes by name, but as Curtius and 
Diodorus also made some use of this account (App. §, p. 182) Callis- 
thenes may not be entirely responsible. In the real battle, Alexander 
with the Companion cavalry was on the extreme right of his line, 
Parmenion with the Thessalian and Greek allied horse on the extreme 
left. I will now go through Plutarch. On the left wing, where 
Parmenion is, ¿v TŒ eWwvipw Képomi xarà Mappevicova, the Bactrian 
horse strongly charge the Macedonians (this really happened on the 
right wing), and Mazaeus sends a force to seize Alexander’s camp 
(fictitious). Parmenion, upset by these two attacks, sends Alexander a 
message that he must at once despatch help to the camp (the real 
message was quite different, and later) whicli reaches Alexander just as 
he is going to order ‘those about him’ to advance (it did reach him 
when the battle was largely over); Alexander sends back a message to 
Parmenion explaining to him at some length that he does not under- 
stand the first principles of warfare (in fact he went to his help), and 
proceeds (same sentence) to put on his helmet, which means that he 
himself had not yet been engaged (he had in fact been fighting the 
battle of his life). Here follows a digression on Alexander’s arms and 
horses which goes down to the end of xxx. Book xxxiii returns to 
the story with ‘Thereupon’, TóTe Sé, i.e. after putting on his helmet, 
Alexander makes a long speech, trAciota SiaAexGels, to the Thessa- 
lians and the other Greeks (i.e. the Greek allied horse), who are there- 
fore supposed to be his personal command but who in reality were 
Parmenion’s and were engaged in a desperate fight at the other end of 
the battle from Alexander; and when they (the Thessalians) encouraged 
him3 with shouts to lead them against the enemy, he raised his hand and 
‘as Callisthenes says, called on all the gods, praying them, if he were 


1 Plut. Alex. XXXIII. 2 Íb. XXXII, XXXII. 
3 tméppwoav. ‘Encouraging’ Alexander is delightful. 
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really son of Zeus, Aid@ev yeyovos,' to help and strengthen the 
Greeks’. If there is a worse farrago of nonsense in the Greek language 
than all this, I do not know where to find it. There follow Alexander’s 
advance, Darius’ flight, Parmenion’s call for help (duplicated), and 
Callisthenes’ accusation that Parmenion through jealousy of Alexander 
had not done his best in the battle, i.e. that he was a traitor. The setting 
of Alexander’s supposed prayer is conclusive that it is pure invention. 

Alexander then never, in the credible tradition, called himself son of 
Zeus; and I must now look at the peculiar passage in Arrian? which has 
often been taken to mean that he thought he was son of Ammon before 
he went to Siwah, and that he went thither in order to get his divine 
sonship confirmed. Wilcken has conclusively shown that he had no 
such intention, but I have never seen the actual passage explained. 
Arrian first quotes from Callisthenes (fr. 14) the statement, probably 
true, that one of Alexander’s reasons for going to Siwah was because 
his ancestors Heracles and Perseus had done so before him, and then 
continues (same sentence) ‘and also he was referring something (or 
some part) of his birth, ti Ts yevéoews tis tauto, to Ammon, as 
the mythology refers the births of Heracles and Perseus to Zeus’. The 
mention of Heracles and Perseus, who were sons of Zeus, shows that 
yevéoews here means ‘birth’ and not ‘race, descent’. What then is 
the meaning of the amazing statement that Alexander, when he went to 
Siwah, was already referring part of his birth to Ammon? If it were 
simply ‘his birth’, as it usually gets translated,3 it would merely be a 
reference to the story of Olympias and the snake or something of the 
sort, whose falsity is patent; but that is not what the Greek says. 


1 ‘Son of Zeus’ is by no means a certain translation; it could also mean 
‘Zeus-descended’, and be a mere reference to his lineage as an Argead. 

2 Arr. 11, 3, 1. Emi totrrots 5è 1rd805 AauBaver onrtov éAGeiv trap’ “Appova 
és Aipunv, Tò uév ti TH C6 ypnodpevov, St: crpexts EAéyeto elvari TÒ 
vavteiov Tou “Auuavos Kal xphoacðai alt& Tepoa kal ‘HpaxAéa.... 
"AdcEdvpa SE pidotinta fv tpds Mepota Kal ‘HpaxAéa, dd yévous te Övt! 
TOŬ aupoiv Kal Ti Kal avTds Tis yevécews Tis taxuTOU és “Appwva dvégepe, 
Kaddrrep of 8o: Thy ‘HpaxA€ous kal Mepotws ts Ata. Ehrenberg has shown 
that 1480s AauBdver does not indicate any particular source, Alexander and 
the Greeks, 1938, ch. 11; but Aristobulus often uses it. Perseus and Heracles 
(Perseus named first) come from Callisthenes fr. 14 (Perseus named first), 
but, as will appear, not at first hand. 

Arrian made the same mistake, for in his summary, vul, 29, 3, he wrote 
oti BE els Geov thy yéveowy atrrod dvégepev, which must refer to something 
he had previously written and there is nothing else but the 11 ts yevécecos 
passage. E. Kornemann, Ptolemaios I, p. 228 n. 64, called this ‘wortliche 
Uebereinstimmung’! 


Nod 
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‘Part of his birth’ can only mean that he had, or thought he had, two 
fathers, which is impossible. But for very many years before Alexander 
there had always been one man in the world who had two fathers, the 
reigning Pharaoh; he was son of his human father and also son of the 
god Amon-Re, not mystically but through union of the god with his 
mother. And Alexander at the moment was the reigning Pharaoh and 
as such had two fathers in Egypt, the country from which he went to 
Siwah. Greeks seem to have been puzzled by this Egyptian doctrine; 
they were accustomed to their own gods having had children by human 
mothers, but a double paternity worried them; hence the stories of 
Olympias and the snake and so on.’ Alexander must have been puzzled 
also; and if I had to make a guess at what the priest of Ammon told him 
in the inner shrine—the thing which pleased him and which he kept 
for his mother’s ears alone—it would be that the priest explained to him 
the spiritual, or mystical, meaning which, one may suppose, must have 
been held to lie behind the Egyptian doctrine. This would explain why 
being called a son of Ammon always roused him to fury, so that none 
of his flatterers dared do it:? it was a profanation. And it would 
explain the extraordinary story of his birth in the Romance; it was told 
in order to get rid of the double paternity, while safeguarding his claim 
to be Pharaoh, by making him the son of the last native Pharaoh, 
Nectanebo, who by magic arts had made Olympias believe that what 
visited her was the god Ammon himself.3 

What did Alexander himself think about his relations with Ammon? 
There are certain indications. He let it be known later that Ammon 
had advised him to what gods to sacrifice,t as Apollo of Delphi had 


1 Plut. Alex. 1, 11. 

2 It was, however, done by the scurrilous pasquinader Ephippus when 
Alexander was safely dead, Jacoby 11, no. 126, fr. 5. Gorgos the ómào- 
púña§ had once crowned Alexander (Ditt.3 312, see Jacoby 11, BD, p. 439); 
Ephippus turned this into a story that at Ecbatana Gorgos had ordered 
the herald to proclaim that he was crowning ‘Alexander son of Ammon’, 
which has about as much chance of being true as his statement (fr. 5) that 
Alexander sometimes dressed up as Ammon and sometimes as the goddess 
Artemis; for the rest of the story, that Gorgos promised to provide at his 
own expense 10,000 panoplies and 10,000 catapults and their ammunition 
for the siege of Athens, is ridiculous on the figures and untrue in fact, 
since (pace Justin x111, 5, 1, and Curt. x, 2, 2) no attack on Athens was 
ever contemplated. Ephippus has nothing to do with history, as Schwartz 
said long ago, Hermes, XXXV, 1900, pp. 106 sqq. 

3 In the version in B’ Nectanebo also dresses the part. 

4 Arr. vi, 19, 4 (twice). They must be the @eol wavteutot of Arr. Jnd. 18, 11 
(p. 351 n. 5). Cf. the story of his asking Ammon’s advice, Arr. VII, 14, 7- 
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advised Xenophon;! that is, he had asked Ammon about the success of 
his advance into Persia,? and Ammon had counselled him. He is twice 
recorded, before his visit to Siwah, to have felt that he was under divine 
protection;3 doubtless, after his visit, he believed that it was Ammon 
who had protected him.4 But most important is his saying that God 
was the common father of all men, but that he made the best ones 
peculiarly his own.5 I have examined this at length in App. 25, v1, 
PP- 435 59-3 and, while what called out this statement was a very 
different matter, the context shows that the second half must be a 
reference to Ammon; Alexander was ‘peculiarly Ammon’s own’. But he 
had to be made such by Ammon (troioWpevov). Sonship therefore does 
not come into the matter; like Aristotle’s ‘god among men’ (p. 366), 
his relations with Ammon were such as might be shared by others 
who were ‘best’, though meanwhile they were his alone. He thought 
then that he stood in some special relation to Ammon, the god being 
his guide, counsellor, protector; further we cannot safely go without 
knowing, as we shall never know, what the priest of Ammon said to 
him; but it is tolerably obvious that there was something deeper, and 
that Alexander felt the relation to be something very serious, even 
perhaps sacred. He might perhaps have figured it as a spiritual adoption, 
but the mere fact that two ancient writers, one of slight authority and 
both in very unsatisfactory passages, do refer to adoption,’ is not 
enough to support such a view; what is certain is that the saying of 
Alexander’s which I have been considering negatives any idea that he 
ever claimed to be a god. Two things I omit here. His supposed wish 
to be buried at Siwah adds nothing, if true, but is probably only 
Ptolemy’s propaganda to secure the body for himself; and the 


1 Xen. Anab. m1, 1, 6. 

2 He must naturally have put much the same question to Ammon as 

Xenophon did to Apollo (tivi &v ečv GUeov Kal ety duevos kiota kal 

Gpiota EXBo1 thy S6dv Åv Errivoel Kal KaArds TredEas owbeln), since he got a 

similar response. 

The shifting of the wind at Mt Climax, Arr. 1, 26, 2 (see Note at end of this 

Appendix), and the rain on the way to Siwah, id. 111, 3, 4. 

4 Cf. his appeal to Ammon to protect Nearchus and the fleet (p. 351 n. 5), 
the only occasion on which he is recorded to have appealed to him (if he 
really did). 

5 Plut. Alex. xxvii, Sous 5è moiovpevov tauToU Tos dplotous. 

6 See the suggestion on p. 369 n. 1. 

7 Justin x1, 11, 8, ‘adoptione’; Plut. Alex. xxviii, texvdcews (a Hellenistic 

usage); ib. L, Cleitus taunts Alexander: ‘You have become tnAixottos 

@ote “Apupi cavtév elotroteiv dcrertre&uevos OfArrtrov.’ 

For the circumstances see C.A.H. vi, p. 467. 
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supposed embassy from Siwah to him at Babylon (App. 23, p. 377) is 
only a mistake, Appovietor in Diodorus xvii, 113, 4 having taken the 
place of ’Apysiois in what was obviously a list of the four Pan- 
Hellenic festivals.' 

The source of the tı tis yevéoews passage is unknown. The earlier 
part of Arrian’s statement, that about Heracles and Perseus, is from 
Callisthenes; but this passage is not from Callisthenes, as it speaks of 
Ammon, not Zeus. The sentence which follows it is from Cleitarchus, 
as Wilcken for other reasons supposed, for it accuses Alexander of an 
intention to cheat (4 gnowv ye éyveoxévan) and there is a very high 
degree of probability that all the cases in our tradition which accuse 
Alexander of cheating—there are several—come from or through 
Cleitarchus (see § E, p. 54). Wilcken attributed the ti tis yevéoews 
passage to Cleitarchus also, but I cannot imagine Arrian inserting a bit 
of Cleitarchus into a sentence from someone else. Arrian must have 
taken the whole statement, from él toUtots to és Ala, from one 
source, and the only possible source seems to be Aristobulus, using 
Callisthenes for the first part and his own knowledge of Alexander 
(see § D, pp. 40 sq.) for the ti Tis yevécews passage. 

So far we have only been dealing with the Egyptian side of things; 
and the man who was responsible for bringing the matter into the 
Greek religious sphere was Callisthenes. It is impossible to make out 
who was with Alexander at Siwah. Ptolemy may or may not have 
been there; Aristobulus certainly was not; it has sometimes been 
supposed that Callisthenes must have been, but there is no evidence. 
Callisthenes did not complete his book earlier than 330-329, i.e. several 
years later, since he mentions the death of Darius; it cannot be said if 
he heard the greeting of the priest of Ammon, or was told of it by 
someone who did;? anyhow, he deliberately altered it, and made the 
priest greet Alexander not as son of Ammon, but as son of Zeus (fr. 14). 
When he first thought of this, or how much he may have talked before 
he wrote, is not known, but by the time he completed his book he was 


1 Other similar substitutions in our MSS. of an unconnected name, certain 
but inexplicable, are known; for instances see App. 21, p. 341 n. 5. This 
is a different matter from naming a wrong general or satrap, which is 
not uncommon. 

2 All with Alexander must have heard the greeting; but I have little doubt 
that tos &AAous who, in Callisthenes, fr. 14, heard the oracles outside of 
the inner shrine were not Alexander’s party, as Wilcken thought, but 
those who had consulted the oracle aforetime; R. Vallois, R.E. Gr. XLV, 
1931, p- 135; E. Mederer, Die Alexanderlegenden bei den ältesten Alexander- 
historikern, 1936, p. 55. 
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deeply committed to Zeus; he had made the Milesians (fr. 14) bring to 
Alexander at Memphis’ many oracles from the ruined shrine at Bran- 
chidae attributing Alexander’s birth to Zeus and foretelling the coming 
battle at ‘Arbela’, Darius’ death, and the defeat of Agis of Sparta at 
Megalopolis, and had said that one Athenais at Erythrae had also 
testified to Alexander’s high descent (evyéverav), which in the context 
seems to mean ‘divine birth’.? Wilcken (1938, p. 299 [4]) called 
Callisthenes our ‘earliest and best source’ for what happened at Siwah; 
and we can believe that he told the truth over two matters: that the 
priest of Ammon greeted Alexander publicly as son of a god (for he 
could not have avoided so addressing the new Pharaoh), though he 
(Callisthenes) altered the god’s name; and that Alexander went alone 
into the inner shrine, for that is confirmed by what Arrian says and by 
Alexander’s letter to his mother. But further than that we need not 
seek the truth in Callisthenes. He altered the greeting of the priest of 
Ammon, invented all the Milesian oracles (of course after Darius’ 
death), invented Alexander’s prayer at Gaugamela (p. 353 ante), made 
Parmenion a traitor, and falsified the history of the destruction of the 
Branchidae temple and invented the story of Alexander’s massacre of 
the Branchidae (App. 13). One can check his method over the story 
of Mt Climax.3 Alexander had regarded the shifting of the wind which 
enabled him to go safely along the beach as a divine intervention on 
his behalf,+ which was understandable enough; but Callisthenes (fr. 31) 
altered this to a statement that the sea recognised its lord and went back 
as though making a proskynesis (i.e. to a god). Possibly he had in 
mind Xenophon’s statement5 that, when Cyrus and his army waded 
across the Euphrates which had never been forded before, the river 
obviously (capéis) yielded him passage because he was going to be its 


— 


The discussion whether the Milesian oracles making Alexander son of 
Zeus could have reached Memphis before Alexander quitted Egypt is 
meaningless, for the Milesian envoys are said to have also brought to 
Memphis the prophecies of Arbela, Darius’ death, etc.; no distinction is 
made, and the words els Méuọiv are therefore as fictitious as the rest of the 
story. 

Athenais is said to be ‘like the ancient Sibyl of Erythrae’, which Strabo 
elsewhere (XIV, 645) more or less explains by saying that, like the ancient 
Sibyl, she was a prophetess, uavtixt, ‘in the same manner’. But he also 
calls her ‘another Sibyl’; was she supposed to be a reincarnation of the 
first one, and like her to prophesy in some peculiar fashion? In any case 
she is the kopuBavticcais yuvaigl of Timaeus ap. Polyb. xu, 12b. 

3 See Note at end of this Appendix. 

4 Arr. I, 26, 2, ovx veu ToŬ Belou, as atTés Te kal of dug’ aŭtòv tn yotwTo. 
5 Xen. Anab. 1, 4, 17 sq. 
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king (i.e. Great King), and this was taken as a sign from heaven (though 
unfortunately the river guessed wrong). 

Callisthenes’ reasons for changing Ammon to Zeus—or, if one 
pleases, treating Ammon as a form of Zeus—are hardly obscure. The 
so common statement that he was Court historian and wrote under 
Alexander’s eye, and could only therefore write what Alexander wished, 
is entirely devoid of any serious foundation; he wrote what he himself 
wanted to write, but he wanted to write what ke thought Alexander 
would like, a very different matter., He is reported to have said that 
Alexander’s fame would depend, not on what Alexander did, but on 
what he (Callisthenes) wrote;? he is also reported to have said that 
Alexander’s divinity would depend, not on Olympias’ lies, but on 
what he (Callisthenes) might choose to write and publish;? but this 
latter statement has been doubted—a doubt I share—and I am not 
using it. But Strabo, who had some critical faculty, said of Callisthenes’ 
account of what happened at Siwah that, while some of it was worthy 
of belief, some was mere flattery;3 and that is true. For Callisthenes 
had an axe to grind; he wanted to persuade Alexander to rebuild his 
native city, Olynthus. He therefore set to work to flatter him by 
making him a son of Zeus, as his ancestor Heracles had been, and was 
followed by the ‘philosopher’ Anaxarchus4 and a number of poets 
(see § E’) and others, who all treated him as a son of Zeus; how soon 
this began cannot be said, but it was in full swing at Bactra. Probably, 
as Aristotle’s pupil, Callisthenes despised barbarians and their gods; 
his long speech in Arrian Iv, 11, 2 sqq., though not genuine, may 
correctly represent his ideas about Asiatics. It was more respectable to 
turn Ammon into a Greek god, as well as being more plausible, for 
the pedigree of the Argead kings went up to Zeus through Heracles 
and Dionysus; and though Alexander honoured Heracles as his 
ancestor and never mentioned Zeus, still Zeus might be expected to 
interest himself in the Argead line, and, in vulgar parlance, give them a 
leg up. What Alexander thought about it all we do not know; the one 
decently attested story remaining shows him being sarcastic to one of 
his flatterers,5 like Antigonus Gonatas later. But so long as talk con- 
1 Arr. Iv, 10, 1, 611 Ug’ atte elvan å&népaive Kal TH attod fuyypapi AAt- 

Eavõpóv te kal Tà ’AAeEdvEpou Epya. 

2 Id. Iv, 10, 2. 3 Strabo xvii, 1, 43 (813). 
4 Arr. IV, 9, 7-9; 10, 6 sq.; Plut. Alex. XXVIII, LII. 
5 The ichor story. Aristobulus (fr. 47=Athen. vi, 2514) represented 

Dioxippus as saying to Alexander, when bleeding from a wound, ‘That 


is “ichor, such as flows in the veins of the blessed gods”’ (Jiad E, 340). 
Plutarch (Alex. xxviii; also de Alex. Fortuna 11, 3418, but the latter is 
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fined itself to Zeus and left out Ammon (who to him was a serious 
matter), he let it go on. Whether he could have stopped it, even by 
wholesale banishment of the ‘flatterers’, may be doubted; but as he 
did not attempt to, he possibly thought that some day it might have 
its uses. The idea that he himself took steps to spread the knowledge 
of his divine sonship is again entirely unsupported by any serious 
evidence. 


Il. BACTRA 


So far, then, what we have got is that Alexander never called himself 
either son of Ammon or son of Zeus, and refused to allow others to 
call him son of Ammon but tolerated them calling him son of Zeus, the 
ancestor of his line, though he might be ironical on the subject; of any 
question of actual divinity there is, so far, no trace. We come now to 
the second ‘moment’ of the enquiry, the scene at Bactra when he 
attempted to introduce proskynesis (prostration), the usual Persian 
ceremony for those approaching the Great King, as Alexander now 
was. The Achaemenid kings had not been gods,' and when a Persian 
made proskynesis to his king he was not worshipping him; it was a 
ceremony and no more. But to Greeks, and presumably to Mace- 
donians, prostration did import worship; man did not prostrate himself 
except to the gods,” and one tradition even said that a Greek had once 


probably not Plutarch) makes Alexander say to some flatterer: ‘ This, you see, 
is blood, and not ‘‘ichor, etc.” ? (quoting Homer’s line). Evidently we have 
here two halves of the same story, Athenaeus only giving part of what 
Aristobulus said; in the full story, it was obviously Dioxippus, not 
Alexander, who quoted Homer’s line, and Alexander snubbed him by 
saying: ‘It’s not ichor, it’s blood.’ The story then is from a good source 
(Aristobulus). The very different version in Diogenes Laertius 1x, 60 may 
be neglected, as it makes Anaxarchus exactly the reverse of what he is 
known to have been from Arrian and Plutarch (see last note). There is a 
variant of the ichor story, for what it may be worth, in Curtius vim, 10, 29 
_ and Seneca, Ep. 59, 12, ‘the pain of my wound shows I am mortal’. 
1 For the contrary view see L. R. Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperor, 
1931, chap. 1 and App. 1; Calvin W. McEwan, The Oriental Origin of 
Hellenistic Kingship, 1934, pp. 17 sqq. There is no relevant Persian evidence, 
and the examination of Aeschylus’ much discussed use of @e¢s in the Persae, 
as applied to the Persian king, by A. S. F. Gow, J.H.S. xiv, 1928, 
PP- 134 599., is valid; briefly, 8eós is merely metaphorical. See further, M. P. 
Charlesworth, Harvard Theol. Rev. xxviii, 1935, pp. 8-16. There is the 
same use in English; if we say of a man ‘money is his god’, it does not 
mean that he performs cult acts before a bundle of Treasury notes. 
Aesch. Agam. 925 combined with 919-20; Xen. Anab. m1, 2, 13; Arr. 1V, 
11,3. Aeschylus and Xenophon are explicit enough. Curtius vini, 5, 9 sqq. 
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been put to death for making proskynesis to the Persian king.' I need 
not describe the scene at Bactra. When the attempt to introduce 
prostration for Greeks and Macedonians as well as Persians was made, 
the Macedonians showed anger, and worse: one general burst out 
laughing. The first Greek called upon was Callisthenes; he refused, 
and told Alexander that he must confine Asiatic customs to Asiatics. 
Alexander dropped the idea, and no more was ever heard of it.” 
What did it all mean? There have been various theories. The com- 
monest, I suppose, has been that it was a continuation of what happened 
at Siwah and meant that Alexander now desired to be recognised 
publicly as the god he already was; and it has been customary to point 
out that Lysander and Clearchus had already received divine honours 
from Greeks. But it is certain enough that the honours said to have 
been paid to Lysander by some Ionian cities—sacrifices, altars, paeans— 
even if true, did not amount to deification, and Clearchus, the cruel 
tyrant of Heracleia, never was in point.3 Two other theories may be 


takes it for granted that proskynesis would mean that Alexander was a 
god; he may have been reproducing the tone of the poetasters examined 
in § E’, whom he had probably read; and though Callisthenes’ speech in 
Arrian is not genuine, it may very well represent Callisthenes’ state of 
mind. Of course, tpooxuveiv, both before and after Alexander, is used of 
many forms of humbling oneself before a superior (see Gow, op. cit., 
Charlesworth, op. cit.), but that does not negative the meaning of ‘worship’; 
the fact that many Englishmen have told some girl that they worshipped 
her does not prevent the word properly meaning the worship of God. 
Timagoras: Hegesander in Athen. vi, 2518, cf. 253F. But Plut. Artax. 
XXII gives a different reason; both, however, could be true. 

Miss Taylor, op. cit. took our two accounts of the attempt to introduce 
proskynesis to be two separate attempts made in two different ways at two 
different banquets; we are only told, she says, that one method failed and 
was abandoned, and she contends, without any evidence, that therefore 
the other one continued indefinitely. But our accounts are only different 
versions of the same thing, like our different versions of the conversation 
which led up to the murder of Cleitus, who was only murdered once. 
The story about Lysander (Plut. Lys. xviir) is explicitly taken from Duris, 
a most untrustworthy author who wrote a century and a half after the 
event; and the whole story has been doubted on other grounds (Fr. Taeger, 
Hermes LXXII, 1937, p- 358 n. 4). No cult of Lysander is known, and the 
honours said to have been paid to him, even if true, are expressly classed 
by Aristotle (Ret. 1, 5, 1361a, 27) as (human) Tipat proper to be paid to 
benefactors; on this and the cult of benefactors, see Charlesworth, op. cit. 
pp- 8 sgg. As to Clearchus, who called himself son of Zeus (not the same 
thing as a god), his townspeople humoured him because it was not safe 
to do otherwise; one might as well cite people who just called themselves 
gods, like Empedocles, or the crazy Sicilian doctor Menecrates (App. 25, 
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set aside. One is that of P. Schnabel, that proskynesis was made, not to 
Alexander, but to a statue of him standing on an altar among the 
hearth-gods; it never secured acceptance, and was killed years ago." 
The other, that of Professor L. R. Taylor,” sprang originally from 
Schnabel’s theory, and was that, though Persians did not actually 
worship the Achaemenid king, they did worship his daimon (i.e. his 
fravashi), and that what was worshipped at Bactra was Alexander’s 
daimon. It has always seemed to me an impossible theory, and though 
Miss Taylor subsequently restated it with some modifications,’ I remain 
content with my original examination of it4 and with Professor A. D. 
Nock’s review of her book in the same sense.5 Certainly a Parthian 
king, early in the second century B.c., possibly Phriapitius, called 
himself a god, eds, on one of the ‘beardless’ coins,® and, since Miss 
Taylor wrote, Greek inscriptions from Susa? have shown that, towards 
the end of the first century B.C., the Parthian king Phraates IV was called 
a god by Greeks and had a daimon (fravashi) whom Greeks spoke of 
with respect; but all this is merely one of the numerous Parthian 
borrowings from the Seleucids,® and has no conceivable bearing on the 
Achaemenid kings or on Alexander. 

There is, however, a view which stands on a different footing. 
Wilcken in his history of Alexander said that the idea that Alexander 
was using proskynesis as a roundabout method of getting himself 
recognised as a god must be rejected altogether; what he was doing 
was trying to get Greeks, Macedonians, and Persians all on the same 
level in the interest of his policy of fusion (which indeed he had already 
begun when he made Mazaeus satrap of Babylonia). I wish very much 
that I could believe this; it would simplify matters greatly. But 


v, p- 433): Doubtless Alexander knew that Philip’s statue had been carried 
in a procession after those of the twelve Olympians (Diod. xvi, 92, 5); 
but no one knows what that really meant, and nothing came of it. 

1 All necessary references in Tarn, /.H.S. XLvill, 1928, p. 206. 

2 J.H.S. XLVII, 1927, p. 53, and Class. Phil. XXII, 1927, p. 162. 

3 In The Divinity of the Roman Emperor, chap. 1 and App. 11. 

4 Tarn, J.A.S. xivint, p. 206. 

5 Gnomon VIII, 1932, p. §13- 

6 Wroth, Brit. Mus. Coins: Parthia, pp. xxix, 5. 

7 S.E.G. vit, 12, 13. 

8 So Cumont, C.R. Ac. Inscr. 1930, p. 216 [11]. It seems very obvious; 
see, however, McEwan, op. cit. p. 20n. 134. The title on the 665 coin must 
have been taken from the neighbouring Antimachus the Euthydemid, 
Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 92; but the Euthydemids were a Seleucid 
offshoot. 

9 Alexander der Grosse, 1931, p. 158. 
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Alexander must have known how Greeks and Macedonians regarded 
proskynesis, as indeed the careful staging of the attempt to introduce 
it shows; and if he knew this, I do not see how the scene could mean 
anything but a preparation for his recognition as a god, which, since 
Greeks, Macedonians, and Persians were all involved, would mean the 
god of his Empire. It was certainly a political matter, as Wilcken says, 
primarily in the interest of his fusion policy, but perhaps already with 
some dim idea of what was to take place later at Opis; but deification 
it must have meant, and we have to try to see what was in his mind, for 
certainly he never thought that he was either a god or the son of one. 
What made him contemplate being the god of his Empire? Certainly 
not Ammon; that was his own private matter, too serious, perhaps too 
sacred, for the public gaze, as his fury with the mutineers at Opis 
showed; besides, his relations with Ammon had nothing to do with 
divinity. Was it the fact that in Egypt he was not only king but 
god? The general opinion, with which I agree, has been that Egypt did 
not influence him at all; there is no sign of it in the tradition. Was it 
because Callisthenes, and a number of flatterers, had made him a son, 
and not merely a descendant, of Zeus? It has sometimes been thought 
that Callisthenes was responsible, as Timaeus said;' and as Alexander 
tolerated the flattery, might this not have been to accustom people 
beforehand to the idea of divinity? There are two reasons against this: 
one is that all the talk was directed to vanity and ostentation, so to 
speak, and could have nothing to do with any policy; the other, which 
seems conclusive, is that being a son of Zeus, which was all that 
Callisthenes had asserted, did not make anybody a god. We have to 
distinguish carefully here between what came before and what came 
after Alexander, precisely as had to be done in the matter of the 
identification of Ammon and Zeus; and, prior to Alexander, a son of 
Zeus and a god were very different things. Certainly some sons of Zeus 
by human mothers—Heracles, Dionysus, the Dioscuri—had become 
gods; but they had had to be made gods, to be raised to heaven; there 
were sons of Zeus, like Perseus, who never became gods at all. After 
Alexander, in the third century B.c. and later, there are plenty of cases 
where no distinction is drawn between being the son of a god and a god;? 


1 Timaeus in Polyb. x11, 12b: atyiSa Kal kepauvòv trepidévta vnt pucel 
Smals. . . TeTevyévar ToUTwv dv ETuxev. 

2 E.g. Timaeus, loc. cit., and the stories, true or false, from Satyrus, Heges- 
ander, and Phylarchus collected in Athenaeus vi, 250F to 251c; also 
Philodemus mepi KoAax. in Jacoby 11, 124, T. 21, Callisthenes &meðtou tov 
"AAtEavEpov. 
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but that is another matter. There is possibly one such case in Alex- 
ander’s lifetime, though much later than Bactra. When, at Athens 
in 324, Demades proposed that Alexander should be made a god, @e¢s,' 
Demosthenes is said to have given a contemptuous assent: ‘Let him 
be the son of Zeus and of Poseidon too if he likes’; but the evidence 
for this saying is not good,” and it is clear that Demosthenes fought 
hard against the proposal;3 he may have assented at the end, as being 
the lesser of two evils, but the form of words he is said to have used is 
too uncertain for deductions to be drawn from it. Naturally all the 
talk by others about his being son of Zeus has no bearing on Alex- 
ander’s own character, nor is there any reason to suppose it affected 
him any more than it affected the character or actions of Antigonus 
Gonatas that some poet once addressed him as, ‘Son of the Sun and 
god’4 and got well snubbed; and it seems an entirely insufficient 
reason for a desire to be, or a feeling that he ought to be, the god of 
his Empire. 

I attach some importance to the Romance here, i.e. Pseudo-Callis- 
thenes A’, which was the origin and basis of all the versions, however 
extravagant they might grow later. It is a document put together from 
many components, of different dates and origins and not by any means 
always consistent with one another. It has been called the last debased 
version of the Cleitarchean tradition, but, as has been seen (Part I), 
there was no such tradition, and there seem to be only two traces of 
Cleitarchus in the work: Ptolemy shielding Alexander in the (Malli) 
town (ill, 4, 14) and the abominable quibble with which Alexander 
broke his word in order to secure the murderers of Darius (11, 21, 22-6); 
this is the same quibble and breach of faith which Cleitarchus ascribed 
to him over the Massaga massacre (see § E, p. 54). The Romance, A’, 
has to be taken on its merits. Parts are Hellenistic: Alexander’s Testa- 
ment and the Letter to the Rhodians were known to Diodorus (xx, 
81, 3), and the list of the Alexandrias can be dated to the first century B.c. 
(App. 8,1, p. 245); the version of Alexander’s questions to the Gymnoso- 
phists cannot be later, and might be earlier, than the second century B.c.;5 
it has long been agreed that the description of Alexandria contains 
much that is valuable; and the most famous of all the Romance stories, 


1 Athen. vi, 251 B; Ael. V.H. v, 12. 

2 Hypereides in Demosth. col. xxxı. Hypereides was concerned in this 
speech to put everything Demosthenes said or did in the worst light, and I 
have not much confidence in the form of words he gives. 


3 Timaeus, loc. cit. 4 Plut. Mor. 360c. 
5 Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 429 sq. 
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though it does not occur in A’, was evidently known in the middle of 
the third century B.c.' 

To get at the kernel of A’ one must strip off many detachable com- 
ponents—the metrical prophecies, the pointless stories of Alexander’s 
visits in disguise to the camp of Darius and to Candace, the marvels 
which fill the long letter to Aristotle (the only marvels in the work), 
the Testament, and those letters which exhibit a scheme, making 
Alexander call himself son of Philip and Olympias up to Darius’ death 
and son of Ammon and Olympias after it. This leaves a kernel which, 
setting aside the fanciful itinerary and battles, contains a good deal that 
is of interest—items that may be old and good, and occasionally even 
serious history; for example, it gives very clearly the fact that Craterus 
was sent to take Antipater’s place (111, 31, 1). But what concerns me 
here is the matter of deification. As Alexander really became a god for 
certain people in 324 B.c., one would expect the Romance, of all works, 
to treat him as divine; but the main thread of the narrative does exactly 
the opposite.* It has already been seen how the narrative got over the 
Egyptian double paternity by making Alexander a son of Nectanebo 
masquerading as Ammon (though the double paternity does crop up in 
a letter) ;3 and thenceforth Alexander lays stress throughout on the fact 
that he is only a mortal man (usually 6vnTds, once p@aptds), a fact of 
which Delphi also reminds him;4 and near the end he prays to Zeus that 
he may live to finish his work, ‘but if thou hast decreed that I shall die, 
then receive me too, a mortal, as a third (mortal)’,5 which the text 
explains to mean that, as Dionysus and Heracles were among the gods 
for their works, so he too thought himself worthy, for his works, to 
share the home of the gods after death. But there is more than this: 


1 In Teles mepi trevias (O. Hense, Teletis reliquiae*, p. 33= Stobaeus, ed. 
Hense, v, 33, 31, p- 816) occurs the phrase (p. 43), elta, as ’Aħé£avöpos, 
àðdávartos yevéo@ar. This has nothing to do with deification, as is shown by 
the words following, ef 5è kal towrou TUxo1, oluan, Iva Zeus yévntat èm- 
Guuticer; it can only mean therefore that Alexander’s journey to the Well 
of Life at the world’s end in search of immortality was known c. 240 B.C., 
and if, as is probable, Teles here be Bion, the story was known as early as 
the second quarter of the third century. 

2 He is never a god, but occasionally calls himself son of Ammon: i.e. in 

two letters in the Testament, and once in the narrative, 1, 30, 4. I have 

remarked that the work is not consistent; alongside the terrible story of 

Darius’ murderers (above), we get cases of almost quixotic chivalry. 

In a letter to the Tyrians, 1, 35, 5, he calls himself son of Ammon and of 

Philip. 4 1, 45, 3. That it is Delphi, see App. 21, p. 341 n. 5. 

Ill, 30, 15, S€xou nape Tpitov dévta Ountov. 

G Tb. 16, Gov Tois Ge0is cuvéotiov yevéo®a. 
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in a perfectly serious passage—would that we knew whence it came— 
the writer makes Alexander refuse an offer of deification, and on very 
peculiar grounds. Rhodogune and Stateira in a letter address him as 
iod@eos, and offer to get the gods of Persia to make him a owvOpovos 
of Zeus;! Alexander refuses their offer of deification, saying: ‘I decline 
these divine honours; for I was born a mortal subject to death and 
I must beware of such things, since they endanger the soul.’ Now the 
historian Timaeus, in the third century, had written of Callisthenes 
that he deserved what he got, for he had made of a man a god and had 
done all in his power to destroy Alexander’s soul;3 and here the 
Romance writer makes Alexander refuse deification on the ground that 
it would endanger his soul. The reference to Timaeus is plain enough, 
and the other parallels in language between the two passages are so 
closet as to leave no doubt that the Romance writer wrote with 
Timaeus’ book unrolled before him; and what he is really doing is 
commenting on Timaeus and saying: ‘Callisthenes did not succeed in 
doing anything of the sort.’ I do not want to press this further than 
I ought; but it shows, at the very least, that one man in antiquity, with 
a good knowledge of Timaeus and presumably therefore of other 
historians also, did not believe that Callisthenes’ attempt to make 
Alexander son of Zeus had anything to do with the historical fact of 
Alexander’s deification. 

It seems then that anything we have met with so far—Ammon, 
Callisthenes, Alexander’s entourage—is quite insufficient to account 
for the fact that at Bactra he thought of becoming the god of his Empire 
as a help to carrying out his policy of fusion, not to mention the fact 
that in 324 he was deified by and for certain people at his own request. 
Something else then has to be sought which put the idea of deification 
firmly into his head; and there can be little doubt what it was. Isocrates 
had written to Philip that if he conquered the king of Persia nothing 
would be left for him but to become a god;5 and Alexander, who had 
not only read Isocrates’ Philippus® but was following his advice in 
I Il, 22, 9 59. 

2 I, 22, 12. TapartoGyo tas too8éous Tius: tya yap d&vOpwrtros põapTòs 
yeyévnuar kai evAaBoGyar TÒ To1iotTov: kiv5uvov yàp pipe! Tov Trepl yuxñs. 

3 Ap. Polyb. x11, 12b: Siepðapkóta thy exelvou yuxhv Kad’ Scov olds 1” Av. 

4 See my comparison of the two passages on p. 7 of Mr M. P. Charlesworth’s 

article ‘The Refusal of Divine Honours’, Papers of the Brit. School at 

Rome, XV, 1939, p. 1, with his remarks. 

Isoc. Ep. 3. 


Benno von Hagen, Philol. ixvii, 113; Wilcken, 1928, p. 578 [5] n. 3, 
‘gründlich gekannt’. 
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another matter,’ could not fail to have known of this. That is one 
thing; the other is Aristotle’s famous remark about the Oeds èv 
d&vOparrois, the ‘god among men’. This will have to be considered; 
but first I want to emphasise that both Isocrates and Aristotle were 
referring to politics, and nothing but politics; in each case godship is 
only the end of a chain of political events or ideas. And the scene at 
Bactra had a political purpose: indeed one might even say that all the 
innumerable deifications of Hellenistic kings later had a political 
purpose too. 

I turn to Aristotle. It has long been supposed that when he spoke 
of ‘a god among men’ he had Alexander in mind; but this has been 
denied by Dr Ehrenberg in a long and interesting study,” and I must 
give my reasons for not accepting his view. Aristotle, in the passage 
in question in the Politics, has been speaking of that form of State in 
which the ‘best’ men bear rule. Is then, he asks,3 the lawgiver to make 
laws to suit the best men or the majority? Perhaps, he says, he should 
consider the interests of all the citizens; for rulers and ruled are all 
alike citizens. But if (he continues, 1284a 3) there be a single man, or 
more than one man, who shall so surpass the rest of the citizens in 
excellence and political capacity that no comparison would be possible, 
such cannot merely be a part of the State, for it would be unjust to 
them to put them on an equality with those they so surpass, ‘for such 
a man would truly be as a god among men’ (note the change from 
plural to singular). ‘Whence it follows that concerning them there is no 
law; for they themselves are law.’ Ehrenberg’s argument, p. 74, is 
that the phrase ‘god among men’ is applied to the qualified Few no less 
than to the qualified One; the passage deals with two forms of con- 
stitution, not only monarchy but aristocracy as well. This is true of the 
passage generally; but actually, for the phrase ‘god among men’, 
Aristotle makes a sudden change from the plural to the singular, as 
though he were not calling the Few ‘gods among men’, and then 
returns to the plural again; this must mean something, and as Aristotle 


1 Phil. 106, Isocrates advised Philip to build cities in Asia and settle in them 
the homeless mercenary population. Alexander did. 

2 V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and the Greeks, ch. 1. 

3 Politics, 111, 13, 1283b 37. 

4 &Bixhcovtal yap dEiovpevor T&v flowy, d&vicot togottov Kar’ &pethv 
Svtes kal thy motiv Súvapıv: orep yàp Beds èv dvOpeotrois elkòs elvat 
tov ToioŬŭtov. S€ev SÄAov...Kkarà 5è Tõv To1ouTev oùk oTi vópos. aùrtol 
yap elot vópos. The phrase ‘a god among men’, or something equivalent, 
is older than Aristotle (Ehrenberg, p. 73 n. 1), but this seems to me im- 
material; you can apply a known phrase to a particular individual. 
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could so easily have written tos toioUtous for Tov to1otTov had he 
wished, it is fair to suppose that he did not wish, i.e. that he had some 
individual man in mind.’ To continue with his text. Aristocracy is 
dropped almost at once, and with 1284b35 there begins the discussion 
of monarchy alone, which is introduced (1284b 30) by a repetition of 
the ‘god among men’ idea; Aristotle starts afresh by asking what is to 
be done with the man of surpassing excellence, and answers his question 
by saying: ‘One cannot rule over such a one, for that would resemble 
a claim to rule over Zeus’; the only way is for every one to obey him 
gladly as king. In one place, then, the man of surpassing excellence is 
spoken of as being ‘as a god’ and in the other is compared to Zeus; it 
comes to the same thing, and in the second passage aristocracy (the 
Few) has been left behind and is not mentioned. It seems to me im- 
possible therefore to accept Ehrenberg’s conclusion, which is (pp. 74, 
81 sgq.), not merely that we are under no necessity to connect Aristotle’s 
idea of kingship with Alexander, but that it is not permissible to do so; 
it is certainly permissible enough, but the necessity I leave for the 
moment. Indeed I am not sure that there is not a very different reason 
which would invalidate Ehrenberg’s argument from aristocracy. We 
have seen that Alexander contemplated that Ammon’s favours might be 
extended to any of ‘the best’ (i.e., other men), though the man he had 
in mind was, of course, himself; even so Aristotle speaks of ‘the best’ in 
the plural, but makes the actual statement about being as a god in the 
singular, Tov To1iotov; he therefore, like Alexander, may be supposed 
to have had a certain individual in mind, and if so there can be no doubt 
who that individual was. 

Before I go on I may draw attention to a very strange passage a 
little further on in Aristotle. In 1286a 30 sgg. he says that the populace 
(5xAos) is apt to judge more rightly than a single man; for the single 
man may be mastered by anger (i.e. lose control of himself) and so go 
wrong, but all the populace will not be mastered by anger at the same 
time. As the falsehood of this last statement is palpable—he had only 
to recollect the temper of the Athenian populace over the mutilation 
of the Hermae and in the matter of the generals after Arginusae, to go 
no further into crowd psychology—he must have had in mind some 
overmastering example of a single ruler (i.e. a king) losing his self- 
control; and I suggest that it is an obvious reference to the supreme 
instance of loss of self-control in the world he knew, Alexander’s 


1 It could, of course, be said that it is only a generic singular; but my feeling 
is that such a use would be strange in a passage where everything else both 
before and after it is in the plural. 
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murder of Cleitus. That would mean that when writing this part of 
the Politics he had Alexander in his mind. 

Now there happens to be external evidence as to what Aristotle 
meant by the ‘god among men’, which Ehrenberg did not consider; 
I do not know if any one else has, but I have not met it. It occurs in 
the mepi BaoiAeias of Diotogenes the ‘Pythagorean’.t I have con- 
sidered the date of Diotogenes elsewhere;? it cannot be /ater than 
shortly after the death of Demetrius the Besieger, and the language 
shows that it is almost bound to be earlier, during Demetrius’ hey-day; 
that is, it belongs to the generation after Aristotle. In the passage in 
question, Diotogenes is arguing that as God is to the universe, so is 
the king to the State; the king (like God) need render no account to 
anybody, ‘and since he himself is animate law, he has been figured as a 
god among men’.3 This is an unmistakable reference to the eds èv 
av@parrois passage in Aristotle which I have been considering,’ and 
shows that Diotogenes interpreted the ‘god among men’ as a reference 
to a king; and in Aristotle’s lifetime there was only one king possible, 
Alexander. I do not say that Diotogenes’ interpretation is absolutely 
conclusive; but it is so early that it must carry great weight, and I see 
no reason to doubt it. I cannot therefore accept Ehrenberg’s contention 
that it is not necessary to suppose that Aristotle had Alexander in mind; 
the several reasons I have given seem to show clearly enough that he had. 

Alexander then could have got from Aristotle the idea that the one 
man of surpassing excellence, when he arrived, would necessarily be 
as a god among men; and as he certainly had no doubt of the identity 
of that man, the only question would be if he knew Aristotle’s idea. 
I do not see much room for doubt. I am not considering the question 
of the date of the Politics, because it seems to me obvious that whatever 
ideas Alexander got from his tutor Aristotle were got, not from 
Aristotle’s books, but from Aristotle himself during the three years of 
their association at Mieza. It is, for example, simple fact (see § B) that 


1 Stobaeus 1v, 7, 61 (p. 263 Hense). , 
2 Tarn, ‘Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind’, Proc. Brit. 
Acad. 1933, p. 152 [32] n. 33; see post, App. 25, III, p. 410 N. TI. , 
3 Stobaeus 1b. p. 265, 6 5è Bactrels &pxàv čxwv ávutmeúðuvov, kal aŭtòs Ov 
vópoş Euwuyos, còs łv ávðporois Trapecyaudtiota. This last word seems 
to be a &ra§ Acyduevov. 

4 Because in Diotogenes, as in Aristotle, the person to whom the phrase is 
applied is himself ‘law’, which precludes the idea that Diotogenes 1s 
referring to some earlier case of the use of the phrase 6ed5 èv dvOperrots; 
indeed one has only to look up Ehrenberg’s instances (p. 73 n. 1) to see the 
impossibility. 
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when Alexander reached the Caspian, and when later he reached India, 
he had Aristotle’s geography in his head; but, with his known interest 
in Asia from boyhood (Plut. Alex. v), he did not get that geography, 
as we have to do, from reading the Meteorologica and the (original of 
the) Liber de inundacione Nili. It is in fact recorded that at Mieza he did 
learn Aristotle’s views on politics and ethics," and if Aristotle talked to 
him about politics at all, kingship was not a thing that he could possibly 
have omitted;? it was the most obvious of all subjects in which to 
instruct Philip’s heir. Alexander was 16 before he left Mieza; and, apart 
from his unusual ability, the training of a prince has to begin earlier 
than that. 

Alexander then, long before his visit to Siwah, long before the 
activities of Callisthenes, had learnt from the two chief political 
thinkers of his youth, Isocrates and Aristotle, something which looked 
like the necessary deification of the man who stood out above all others 
(Aristotle) or was conqueror and ruler of Asia (Isocrates); the latter he 
in fact was when at Bactra, and pretty obviously the former also. But 
the point is that he got this solely as a political idea from political 
thinkers; it had nothing in any way to do with religion. Just as, 
probably, he never thought of not invading Persia, that being his in- 
escapable heritage from Philip, so perhaps he never thought of nor 
becoming a god when the conquest was completed; Isocrates and 
Aristotle had appeared to him to treat it as the natural and inevitable 
thing. At Bactra, in the interests of his own policy of fusion, he made 
a preliminary attempt at becoming the god of his Empire; it failed 
completely. He had, as he was to show at the Beas, a strong sense of 
what was possible and what was not, and he at once dropped the idea 
of becoming the god of his Empire for good and all and ever; nothing 
more is ever heard of it. The policy of fusion had to get along without it. 


1 Plut. Alex. vit, "Eome St AACEavBpos (at Mieza) où udvov Tov hðmòv Kal 
TOAITIKOY mapañapeiv Adyov. It was inevitable even without express 
testimony. It does not of course mean the books known as the Ethics 
and the Politics. The further reference to Alexander learning ‘esoteric 
doctrines’ which Aristotle published later is on a different footing and need 
not be discussed here. If modern views of Aristotle’s development be 
correct, it could hardly (if true) refer to the Metaphysics; but it may be 
permissible to wonder if the kind of religious mysticism which has been 
deduced concerning the lost mepi gidocoplas (J. Bidez, Un singulier 
naufrage littéraire dans l'antiquité, 1943, pp. 32—54) may have influenced 
Alexander’s ideas of his relationship with Ammon. 

2 So W. S. Ferguson, Greek Imperialism, p. 122: Aristotle must have talked 
to Alexander about his political theories and the ‘god among men’. 
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MI. 324 B.C. 


In 324, at Susa, Alexander was faced by a new problem. In old Greece 
there was a mass of exiles from every city, many of them democrats 
exiled by Antipater or his governments. Some had taken service as 
mercenaries with Alexander’s satraps while he was in India; when he 
made the satraps disband their private armies, they had returned to 
Greece with their arms and without occupation. The position in that 
overcrowded country had become difficult; at best the exiles were a 
focus for every kind of discontent, at worst a possible menace. Alexander 
saw that, if he were to have the peace in his world (not merely in his 
Empire, for Greece was not in his Empire) which soon after he was to 
pray for at Opis, the exiles must be restored to their cities and their 
cities must receive them. But his difficulty was that the cities were those 
of the League of Corinth, and as its President he had sworn to the 
Covenant of the League, which forbade him to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the cities; yet it was very necessary to interfere. In these 
circumstances he issued to the cities of the League! a decree ordering 
them to receive back their exiles (which he had no constitutional 
power to issue) and also a request for his own deification (which 
probably came first); for the Covenant bound Alexander the king 
but did not, and would not, bind Alexander the god, and he could 
therefore set it aside without losing his self-respect. To us this may 
seem a quibble, but no one can say it was a quibble to him, or that his 
careful observance throughout life of the outer forms of religion meant 
that they were nothing to him but forms. It has been objected that 
deification did not actually give him any new powers, but that is not 
the point; he had all the power he wanted, but he had not the right to 
use it; and to be a god gave him a juridical standing in the cities which 
he could not otherwise have got, for there was no place for a king in 
the constitution of a Greek city. The cities of the League granted his 
request and deified him,? thereby (in form) condoning his breach of 
the Covenant; for while Alexander was thinking of a way of escape 


1 To the cities of the League only, for Antipater was to be executant, 
Diod. xviii, 8, 4, and he had no authority on the mainland of Asia; see 
App. 7, 1, p- 202 n. 4. The Greek cities of Asia Minor, who were not in the 
League (App. 7, 11), were not affected. See p. 371 n. 2 post. 

2 The story that at Athens he became a particular god, Dionysus, has long 
been exploded; see A. D. Nock, ‘Notes on ruler-cult LIV’, J.H.S. XLVIII, 
1928, p. 21. Some had rejected it before, e.g. Ed. Meyer, Kleine Schriften, 
1, 1910, p. 331; P. Perdrizet, R.E.A. x11, 1910, p. 227 n. 6. There was a good 
deal of difference between becoming a god and becoming a particular god. 
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from the Covenant which bound him, the cities and States of the 
League were thinking primarily of the exiles decree, which hit some of 
them hard, notably Athens and Aetolia, and was disturbing to them 
all; and they were hoping to appease Alexander by granting his request 
for deification, which by comparison seemed to them of little importance. 
Calling him a god did not mean that they were going to worship him; 
no cult of him was set up anywhere, and in fact there is no sign that, 
Egypt apart, anybody ever did worship him till after his death; the 
first known case is that of Eumenes and his Macedonian troops in the 
Alexander-tent. His request for deification, then, was a limited political 
measure for a purely political purpose, and nothing else. It is well known 
that some scholars have long believed this,’ while others have strenu- 
ously denied it; I trust that what I have written in this study will show 
that the view which I follow is not only true but inevitable. His 
deification showed that he meant to stand above parties and factions, 
for many of the exiles, banished by Antipater or by the governments 
he supported, were Macedonia’s enemies; it also showed that he had 
no intention of adopting Aristotle’s view that such as he were above the 
law and that he could break the Covenant of the League at his pleasure. 
That his deification was purely political seems to be further supported 
by two facts: one is that he never put his own head on his coinage, as 
he must have done had he been a god in the sense in which many of the 
kings who followed him were gods; and the other is that his request for 
deification did not (so far as is known) extend to the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor, who were his free allies and who were not members of the 
League of Corinth. There may have been no exiles problem there; but 
had there been he could have settled it without being their god, for he 
was not bound to them by any covenant which forbade him to interfere 
in their internal affairs. His deification, therefore, in 324 B.C., like his 
preliminary attempt at Bactra, was entirely a political matter, but this 
time limited to the cities of the League of Corinth; and it only remains 
to consider two modern objections to this view. 


1 Ed. Meyer, Kleine Schriften, 1, pp. 283 sgg., 312, 331; W. S. Ferguson, 
Amer. Hist. Rev. 1912, p. 323 Greek Imperialism, 1913, pp. 147 sqq; 
C.A.H. vit, 15. 

2 See App. 7, 11. Wilcken, who so long championed the view that they were 
in the League of Corinth, finally abandoned it, 1938, p. 302 [7] n. 5, 
and in doing so he left it open (Çib.) whether Alexander’s request for 
deification was directed to them also or not. It seems certain that it was 
not; there is no evidence that the request was sent to any mainland city 
of Asia Minor, and the reason against it given p. 370 n. 1 ante should be 
conclusive; also no mainland city took any part in the Larian war. 
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Professor Berve’s pupil A. Heuss has put forward the view,! if I 
understand him rightly, that a political Herrschaft—say kingship— 
was always compounded of two independent elements, a political and 
a religious, and that you cannot abolish the religious element and make 
the political element do the work of both. He said there was warrant 
enough for this view in history, but did not say what it was; as I under- 
stand the matter, one need go no further than the Macedonian and 
Epirote monarchies to see that Heuss’ view is untenable, and that there 
were plenty of kings whose kingship had no religious element; indeed 
I doubt if one could find any king in Alexander’s day and in his sphere 
whose kingship Aad any religious element, putting aside Egypt and the 
little priest-kings of Asia Minor. Heuss makes a point that the deified 
kings (he includes Alexander) never mention their divine powers in 
their letters to the cities, where one would expect it. Why one should 
expect it I cannot imagine, seeing that they never mention their 
temporal powers either, any more than is ever done by kings or 
presidents to-day. 

The other objection is one made in 1931 by Wilcken in his Alexander 
der Grosse. After discarding offhand the view that Alexander’s deifica- 
tion in 324 was a political measure (though he had taken the scene at 
Bactra to be a political measure) he said (p. 201) that both the decree 
for the recall of the exiles and Alexander’s request to the Greek cities 
of the League for deification had their roots in Alexander’s psychology, 
and that that psychology was not only an outcome of his amazing 
success but was connected with, or conditioned by, his desire and plans 
for world-dominion; for he had been conscious for years that he was 
the son of Zeus-Ammon (p. 198) and history will go wrong if it neglects 
this inner religious experience. I trust I have given full weight to 
Alexander’s inner religious experience (Ammon), fuller, possibly, than, 
even if not quite in the same way as, my predecessors; but this can have 
nothing to do with his deification in 324. There are several things to be 
said about Wilcken’s view; the first and most obvious is that he has 
refuted it himself by his repeated statement that, as was indeed the fact, 
Alexander’s request for deification in 324 was confined to the Greek 
cities of the League of Corinth, who were not even his subjects; what 
has that to do with the psychology of world-rule? The second is that, 
before it is possible to talk of Alexander’s plans for world-dominion, 
some one has got to refute my demonstration (App. 24), based on 
evidence, that his supposed plans in that behalf are a late invention; 


1 Stadt und Herrscher des Hellenismus, Klio, Beiheft xxvt, 1937, pp- 188 $4- 
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this has never been done, and I greatly doubt if it can be. As to 
Alexander’s psychology in the matter of deification, I should be sorry 
to claim exact knowledge; but I have been considering it throughout 
this study, and as’ there is no reputable evidence that he ever called 
himself the son of any god, let alone a god, or that he even alluded to 
the descent of his line from Zeus, it is only fair to suppose that he did 
not believe that he was a god or even the son of one; and if those about 
him called him a son of Zeus, or even intimated that he ought to be a 
god, that has no bearing on his own thoughts or beliefs. Wilcken made 
one other point: his deification in 324 cannot have been political, or the 
Greek cities would never have granted it in the casual way they did. 
Certainly the cities did not take it to be a political move; but the only 
sign of casualness, I think, is the contemptuous remark attributed to 
Demosthenes, which is none too certain (p. 363 n. 2). I have already 
explained why the cities granted deification; but, quite apart from that, 
no city could afford to refuse. There was a great struggle at Athens 
over the proposal, but Demosthenes finally gave in, and those who 
desired appeasement and peace carried the day; Sparta, bled white at 
Megalopolis, was helpless; and probably most of the cities, great and 
small, acted as they did largely through fear of Alexander, for the 
moment that that fear was removed by his death they tore up the 
Covenant of the League of Corinth and started war against Macedonia, 
led by Athens, who punished Demades for having moved the proposal 
that Alexander should be a god.* 


NOTE ON MOUNT CLIMAX (pP. 357) 


In Arrian 1, 26, 1 Alexander’s safe passage is called où äveu tot elou; in 
Strabo xIv, 3, 9 (666) it is said to have been due to tuyn. There has been 
needless argument as to which version is due to Ptolemy and which to 
Aristobulus (on this see E. Mederer, Die Alexanderlegenden, p. 2 n. 3; 
Kornemann, Ptolemaios I, p. 108). Arrian is certainly from Ptolemy, his 
main source, for Ptolemy mentions Alexander’s divine guidance elsewhere, 
for example, the two snakes on the way to Ammon (Vol. I, p. 43 n. 2), 
and both instances alike rest on quite ordinary events; travellers in the 
desert, we are told, often see snakes gliding away before them, and the 
natives regularly used (Strabo, ypvrat) the short cut by the beach at Climax, 
and could have told Alexander when the water was safe for wading. Equally 
the factual part of Strabo’s account must be from Aristobulus, whom he 
uses so freely (see § D). But Aristobulus never uses Toxn; that is Strabo’s 
own insertion. Plutarch (Alex. xvi1) has managed to combine both views, 
Gelg Tivi TUXN; none of the later notices, fully given by Mederer, add anything. 


t Athen. vi, 2518; Aelian, V.H. v, 12. 
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What brought the matter into prominence was simply Callisthenes’ story 
(fr. 31) of the sea making proskynesis to Alexander, i.e. recognising him as 
divine, the point being, not what Alexander did, but what the sea did. 
Mederer’s statement that the incident belongs to a well-known Wundertypus 
is not in point here, for in all his instances but one the water itself does 
nothing; the Red Sea was not making proskynesis to Moses, or the Jordan 
recognising Joshua as its lord; the only real parallel is the Euphrates recog- 
nising Cyrus as its future king (Xen. Anaé.1, 4, 18), which I gave in C.A4.H. vi. 
I have not met anywhere with the thing I want, a good modern account of 
the coast and of what the sea actually does, and it has not been possible for 
me to make a proper search. That in shallow waters the wind will play tricks 
with the tide is, I suppose, a commonplace; I have seen it myself quite 
appreciably delay or accelerate the tide in the upper Cromarty Firth. But 
the Mediterranean is almost tideless, and our sources do not refer to a tide. 


23. THE EMBASSIES TO BABYLON 


Every embassy naturally appeared in the Journal, and the only ones 
at Babylon from foreign States or peoples which can be relied on are 
the four given by Arrian vil, 15, 4, frem Ptolemy—Libyans, Bruttians, 
Lucanians, Tyrrhenians—for all of which, unless perhaps the Tyr- 
rhenians, good reasons are apparent. A priori, one might have expected 
an embassy from Carthage, but Arrian gives it only as a Adyos, which 
means that it was not in Ptolemy and therefore not in the Journal; for 
if Ptolemy gave the embassies at all, he could not have given the un- 
important ones and omitted the important one, which moreover might 
have been very material to himself as king of Egypt. What have here to 
be considered are the embassies given by our extant writers (other 
than Ptolemy-Arrian). They have of course been attributed to Clei- 
tarchus; in fact, they are not only a fabrication but a very late one. 
We possess three lists: a Adyos in Arrian v11, 15, 4-5; Diodorus xvi, 
113, 2 sqq.; Justin X11, 13, 1; it is to be regretted that Curtius’ list is 
lost. Arrian’s Aéyos gives Carthage, Ethiopians, European Scythians, 
and Celts and Iberians who came to ask for friendship; this, it says, was 
the first time that their names, i.e. Celts and Iberians, had been known 
to Greeks and Macedonians. (As regards Celts, this is of course 
untrue.) Justin gives Carthage and the other African states (civitates), 
also the states of the Spaniards (Hispaniarum), of Gaul (Gallia), of 
Sicily, of Sardinia, and some (nonnullas) states of Italy. Diodorus gives 
the races (2@vév) and cities and dynasts of Asia, and many of those of 
Europe and Libya (Africa): from Libya, the Carthaginians, Liby- 
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phoenicians, and all the dwellers along the coast as far as the Pillars of 
Heracles; from Europe, the Greek cities and the Macedonians (Moxe- 
Sdves), the Illyrians and most of the dwellers along the Adriatic, the 
Thracian tribes and the Galatae who dwelt near them (TAnoioywmpwv) 
and whose race (or tribe, yévos) then first became known to the 
Greeks. I will omit for a moment what follows in Diodorus, and will 
consider these names. The Celts of Arrian’s Adyos and the Galatae of 
Diodorus have the same rubric, ‘unknown to Greeks heretofore’; 
they therefore have a common source and are the same people. But the 
Celts of Arrian’s Adyos are closely coupled with the Iberians (Spaniards), 
and Justin couples the Spaniards with Gallia (Gaul); it follows that all 
three lists are interconnected, and are therefore presumably taken from, 
or are portions of, one and the same original list, though in the versions 
we have there may be additions or omissions or mistakes. It follows 
further that Diodorus’ Galatae, who have played such a part in dis- 
cussions of the date of Cleitarchus, have nothing to do with that 
author or his date, but are simply Gallia, Gaul; they are nor the Celts 
of the Danube whom Alexander had met, tAnoioxapwv being merely 
an erroneous insertion of Diodorus’ own, and they are not the Galatians 
of Asia Minor; the fact that the other two lists couple the Celts or 
Gallia with the Spaniards is conclusive. No such country as Gaul (or 
Spain either) existed in Alexander’s day, or for long after; the name is 
very late (first century B.c.). Another name that is very late indeed is 
Diodorus’ MoxeSdves. The Macedonians in 323 B.c. could not have 
sent an embassy to their own king, even had they wished to, for they 
had no way of doing it; they had no means of corporate expression! 
except through Alexander himself, who was the Macedonian State. 
Diodorus’ statement must belong to a time when the real situation in 
Macedonia had been forgotten, that is, to a time a good deal later 
than the end of Macedonian independence in 168 B.c. What Justin’s 
Sardinia is supposed to mean I do not know. No time is known when 
there was a Sardinian civitas; in Alexander’s day the island was a 
Carthaginian possession. Sardinia may have replaced some other 
name,” or may have come in from some version of the supposed plan 
for the conquest of the Mediterranean which named the island. Finally, 
Diodorus’ expression tæv ånmò Tis "Actas tðvõv Kai tréAcwv čti 5è 


1 The power of the army, i.e. the people under arms, to judge in trials for 
treason or murder does not bear on this; the army had no voice in foreign 
politics, or in any political matter except choosing, or confirming, a new 
king when the throne was vacant. 

2 As e.g. Kupvos (Corsica) has in Diod. xvi, 4, 5. 
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Buvactév troAAoi is the well-known formula for the Seleucid Empire,! 
much later than Alexander. 

The document which gave the embassies here discussed was then a 
very late one, and two things show what it was. While Arrian’s Aédyos 
and Justin relate to Europe and Africa alone, Diodorus’ fuller 
account brings in Asia also, and his mention of all three continents 
shows that, as he says, the whole oixoupévn is meant;? in fact, this is 
tacitly assumed also by Arrian’s Aéyos and by Justin, for both state 
that the embassies made Alexander seem to be lord of the whole earth3 
(for the reason see below); that is to say, the original document was 
composed for this purpose. The second thing is that Diodorus and 
Justin agree that the original document included all the states or 
peoples of North Africa, Diodorus adding ‘as far as the Pillars’, while 
Arrian’s Adyos and Justin agree that it included Spain and Gaul; it 
follows that these embassies are connected with Alexander’s supposed 
plan (see App. 24) to conquer the coast of North Africa as far as the 
Pillars, and Spain and Gaul also. The two documents, then, the 
Embassies and the full final version of the Plans, belong to the same 
period, a period when those who composed them no longer knew 
enough about Alexander’s own day to avoid a number of anachronisms. 
One thing, however, is clear: whoever put the Embassies document 
together knew nothing about the alleged embassy from Rome to 
Alexander. The Plans and the Embassies were invented, undoubtedly 
in the first century B.C., simply for the honour and glory of Alexander 
(see App. 24, p. 393), but the embassy from Rome and Alexander’s 
prophecy (the two cannot be disconnected) were invented somewhat 
later, to glorify Rome rather than the Macedonian king; the only 
terminus ante quem for this story is that one writer who gave it, Aristos 
(he was not likely to have been the original inventor), was earlier than 
Strabo.4 If I were compelled to define dates more closely, I should 
connect the Plans and Embassies with the age of Pompey and Caesar, 
when Alexander had become the fashion, and the Roman embassy with 
Octavian’s final victory terra marique (§ C, pp. 24 sq.). This cannot be 
very far wrong, and indeed as regards the Embassies there is something 


1 0.G.1.S, 229, |. 12. 

2 Diod. xvi, 113, 1, && dmdons oyxeBdv ts olkoupévns kov TrpéoPels. 

3 Arr. VII, 15, 5, kal Tote wdAiota aùrtóv Te atte 'AAtEavöpov Kal Tois aug” 
aurov pavijvar yiis Te ctrdons Kal Gaddoons Kupiov. Justin xi, 13, 2, ‘ut 
cunctae gentes velut destinato sibi regi adularentur’; 13, 3, ‘velut con- 
ventum terrarum orbis acturo’. 

4 This story and its date have been discussed at length in § C, pp. 21-4. 
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very like proof. For Arrian’s Aóyos gives as the reason for Alexander 
seeming to be lord of the world that the states who sent embassies 
entrusted to him the task of settling their differences one with another; 
this is what Pompey actually did,' and of course Alexander must do 
no less than the Roman had done. 

I come now to the part of Diodorus’ account which I deferred con- 
sidering. After his list of embassies he goes on to say how Alexander 
dealt with them, and what he has to say relates not to the foreign 
embassies, but exclusively to those from Greek cities; this comes from 
some good source (post) and is doubtless true, for it is certain that 
many Greek cities did send envoys to Alexander at Babylon (Arr. vil, 
23, 2). Diodorus says that Alexander had a list of the envoys. and 
divided them into five classes: those who came about sacred things, 
those who brought gifts, those who came about boundary disputes, 
those who came about i8twtiKé, which probably means special 
questions of some kind (not ‘internal affairs’, which would be Snuóoia 
and which were not Alexander’s business), and those who objected to 
the return of the exiles (as it is known for example that Athens did 
about Samos and Aetolia about Oeniadae). All this is plain sense. 
Alexander first interviewed the envoys who came about sacred things; 
the description given is Eleans, men from Ammon (’Aupovietonv), 
Delphians, Corinthians, and then Epidaurians and others. It is obvious 
that in the original the first four names must have represented those 
who conducted the four Panhellenic festivals; Olympia, Pythia, 
Isthmia are explicit, but the word that should have represented the 
fourth festival, the Nemea, (presumably ’Apyetois), has fallen out and 
been replaced by ’Apyavie¥ow, who can have no place in a section 
professedly dealing with Greek cities. How the word has come to 
replace “Apyeiois in Diodorus’ text cannot be said; but our texts 
contain other replacements of the sort quite as extraordinary and in- 
explicable? and I must leave it at that. I may mention, however, that 
the reason of the four Panhellenic festivals being given was this. The 
ouve5piov of Demetrius’ revived League of Corinth of 303 was to 
hold its meetings in peace-time at the four Panhellenic festivals.3 It 
has long been supposed that the League of Philip and Alexander did 
the same, though it is not actually recorded.4 Diodorus here shows 


1 Plut. Pomp. XXXIX. 

2 For some certain instances see App. 21, p. 341 n. 5. 

3 S.E.G. 1, 75 11, l. 18: oÙ äv ol otepavitar &yaves &[ y]ovrTat, 

4 Originally suggested by Droysen; see Kaerst’s discussion, Rk. Mus. LIL, 
1897, pp. 526-9. The discovery of S.Z.G. 1, 75 enormously increased the 
probability. 
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that Alexander’s League of Corinth did so hold its meetings and was 
doing so up to (just before) his death. 

Diodorus, then, has run two things together, the document already 
considered which gave the fictitious embassies, and a detailed and 
perfectly straightforward account of the embassies to Babylon from 
the Greek cities, not given elsewhere, which has nothing to do with 
the document aforesaid; it is part of Diodorus’ own narrative. That 
narrative, we have seen (QF, pp. 71, 75, and passim), was (after 
Gaugamela) based primarily on Aristobulus, with an admixture of 
Cleitarchus, but no use of Cleitarchus can be detected later than the 
Bacchic rout in Carmania, and much of the subsequent narrative has 
been shown to be from Aristobulus beyond question (§ F, pp. 77 sq.). 
There is little doubt therefore that Aristobulus was the source of 
Diodorus’ valuable account of the Greek embassies and their division 
into classes by Alexander, which in turn throws some light on his 
capacity for detail. 


24. ALEXANDER’S SUPPOSED PLANS AND 
THE ‘WORLD-KINGDOM’ 


The question is whether these plans are Alexander’s, or a late forgery. 
They are given in Diodorus xviii, 4, 2-5, and one of them has for 
some time been the sole support for the German belief in Alexander’s 
‘world-kingdom’, which means his alleged desire for world-conquest; 
for Ammon’s supposed promise! to him of the dominion of the earth 
is now well known to be merely an age-old formula, a promise made 
by Amon-Re to every Pharaoh, the small with the great, and a phrase 
which echoed on meaninglessly under the Ptolemies.? In a paper 
written in 19213 I discussed at length the setting of Diodorus’ story; 
it will suffice to give it here very briefly before considering the plans 
themselves. 


It is supposed to have been one of the responses of the oracle to Alexander, 
ie. one of the things which the priest told him when he entered the inner 
shrine alone. But I regard it as well proven now that no one ever knew 
what he did hear in the inner shrine. See App. 22, I. 

When in a petition in Egypt the petitioner ended by praying that the 
reigning Ptolemy might have the dominion of the whole earth, it meant 
precisely what the conclusion of an English petition means, ‘and your 
petitioner will ever pray et cetera’, that is, just nothing at all. 

3 ‘Alexander’s Urropvtpera and the “ World-kingdom”’, J.H.S. xt, 1921, 


p. I. 


— 


N 
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In Diodorus xvin, 4, 1 Craterus, on his way to Macedonia with the 
10,000 veterans he was taking home, is said to have brought with him 
written orders, évtoAds tyypétrrous, ‘which Alexander had given 
to him to carry out, but on Alexander’s death his Successors decided 
that they should be dropped’. This is simple history; the orders to 
Craterus are known (Arr. vil, 12, 4) and they were not in fact carried 
out. Diodorus continues (4, 2) ‘For Perdiccas had found in the king’s 
úmouvńpara his plans, émpoAds, many and great, entailing un- 
paralleled expenditure’; and as these also were dropped, the word 
‘for’ is a formal identification, by Diodorus, of Craterus’ orders and 
the plans. This, however, need not be considered, as we possess both 
the orders and the plans and they have nothing to do with each other; 
what Diodorus’ identification does, or should do, is to make us suspicious 
of his story. The story goes on (4, 2) that Perdiccas thought that these 
plans should be dropped; but (4, 3) not wishing to take the responsi- 
bility himself, he referred the matter to the Macedonians, which means 
the army, and they (4, 6), seeing that the plans were both monstrous 
in scale, Umepdyxous, and hard to carry out, Sucepixtous, decided 
that every one of them should be dropped. The story is impossible, 
for at least two of the plans, (2) and (5), involved matters of high 
policy, and that was no concern of the Macedonians. The Macedonian 
people in arms, the army, had authority in two classes of cases only. 
They confirmed the succession of a new king and could elect a king 
or regent when the throne was vacant," and they were the judges in 
capital cases, in trials for murder or treason, the king in the latter being 
virtually a party;? but over policy they had no voice, and there is not a 
remark or an incident anywhere to suggest that they had. And 
Perdiccas, who had just been having trouble, verging on civil war, with 
the Macedonian infantry, was not likely to purport to bestow upon 
them a new and unheard of power, a thing which he himself was not 
in a position to do and which was unknown to every subsequent king 
of the Macedonians. If the army wanted to make its voice heard on 
any matter outside its customary competency, it could only do so by 
mutinying. Three such mutinies are known: on the Beas, and over the 


1 They forced the illegitimate Philip Arrhidaeus on the generals, thus 
diminishing the position of Alexander IV; they made Antipater regent 
and Antigonus Doson king. 

2 Curt. vi, 8, 25, from a compilation of Macedonian customs (§ G, p. 106); 
confirmed by many trials under Alexander and the Successors, as those of 
Philotas; Hermolaus and his fellow-conspirators; Eumenes, Alcetas and 
their friends; Olympias; Sibyrtius; Nicanor. 
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marriage of Eurydice to Philip III, it got what it wanted; the third 
mutiny, that at Opis, failed. 

The setting then of Diodorus’ story is not one to inspire confidence, 
and in particular the reference of the plans by Perdiccas to the army 
cannot be true and could not have been written by a contemporary 
like Hieronymus, familiar with Macedonia and its customs. The next 
question is, what is the meaning of Alexander’s trrouvjuata? It is 
a word of many meanings. Among other things, it can mean a king’s 
Journal;' and an attempt has accordingly been made to equate it here 
with Alexander’s official Journal.* This is out of the question; a king’s 
Journal only recorded Acyópeva Kai mpaooópeva, things said and 
done, i.e. past; it had no place for plans for the future. It was once 
usual to call these Wtropviyata Alexander’s Memoirs; some men of 
note in antiquity did write their Memoirs.3 In 1921 I thought the word 
might have its commonest meaning, a collection of extracts or stories 
on this or that subject; I rather had in mind some Alexandrian collection 
of kings’ plans. Diodorus himself (1, 4, 4) used the word of anything 
which could be called historical records, even of paintings (1, 66, 5) as 
is also done in Z.G. 117, 677; his own use of the word is wide and vague. 
Recently the meaning ‘memoranda’ has come into prominence from 
papyri,4 and Wilcken, in an article written in 1937 to which I shall 
often have to refer, took this view;5 he thought that Diodorus’ wro- 
uvýuara were Alexander’s official memoranda, presumably kept for 
him by Eumenes, concerning future things which could find no place 
in the Journal, that being only a record of events. Doubtless Alexander, 
or Eumenes for him, did write down memoranda for the future; most 
people do. But it is not very important what the form of the document 
which Diodorus calls Gtropvtjpata really was, and I am not going to 
dogmatise about it; it was a document of some sort, containing plans 
which Diodorus attributed to Alexander, and the question whether 
they were his plans or not (and that is important) can only be decided 
by analysing them. 

A word, however, must first be said about Hieronymus. Most of 
the modern literature on Alexander has been written in Germany, and 
German scholars of an older day had no doubt that these plans were 


t U. Wilcken, Philol. Litt, 1894, p. 80. 

2 H. Endres, RA. Mus. LXXII, 1917-18, p. 437- 

3 Pyrrhus and Aratus of Sicyon are instances. 

4 E. Bickermann, Arch. f. Papyrusforschung, 1X, 1930, pp- 165 599. i 
5 U. Wilcken, ‘Die letzten Pläne Alexanders des Grossen’, S.B. Berlin, 


XXIV, 1937, P- 194 [5]. 
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not genuine; Niese and Beloch rejected them out of hand, and 
Wilamowitz called them fantastic,’ which is the right word. But for 
a generation or more in that country it had, down to 1939 (I know 
nothing later), been an article of faith that Diodorus’ description of the 
plans came from Hieronymus and was therefore true without any 
question; and this was Wilcken’s position in his article of 1937. 
I have traced this belief as far back as I can, but I have found no one 
who has given, or even attempted to give, any proof for it; there is 
nothing but opinion and assertion, derived from the unquestioned 
fact that, Agathocles apart, the basis and much of the detail (but by no 
means all of it) in Diodorus books xvi1I—xx are from Hieronymus. In 
J-H.S. 1921 I gave an analysis of the opening sections of xvir which 
no one has attempted to refute; I need not repeat it, but the matter 
stands thus. The opening of xvin, 5 shows that Diodorus is here 
settling down to follow a new source, and the Gazetteer, XVIII, 5-6, 
is certainly from Hieronymus, subject to some insertions of Diodorus’ 
own, on which see App. 17. But xvin, 2, 4 throughout, all of xviir, 3 
which is not the satrapy list (that is Hieronymus), i.e. parts of 3, 1 and 
of 3, 4-5, and xviii, 4, 6-7, mostly contradict Hieronymus, and are a 
patchwork. Consequently it cannot be affirmed offhand that xvn, 
4, 2-5 (the plans) are Hieronymus rather than part of the surrounding 
patchwork; it would be necessary to show first that 4, 2—5 could be from 
Hieronymus (it has been seen (p. 379) that 4, 3 cannot be), that is, that 
they do not exhibit material which he could not have known, and 
secondly that they contain nothing later than Alexander’s death. We 
are therefore thrown back once again on an analysis of the actual plans. 

I will now give the plans as Diodorus gives them; he says that he is 
only giving the greatest and most memorable of them, but we cannot 
go behind his text. 

(1) The completion of Hephaestion’s pyre.? This might be true, 
were it not that Diodorus himself (xv, 115) had already described the 
completed pyre, an elaborate and costly work of art. Diodorus, 
however, in xvir had made use of some work, perhaps a monograph, 
perhaps a Life, which ‘featured’ Hephaestion and gave several things 
about him which are quite untrue (Arrian perhaps used it also),3 and 


1 ‘Alexander der Grosse’ in Reden aus der Kriegszeit 5, X1 (1916), p. 18. 

2 The word used for ‘completion’, ouvtéAeiay, is in this sense late Hellenistic 
and largely confined to Polybius, who uses it freely. But it need not have 
been in the original; with rare exceptions, Diodorus covers over all his 
sources with his own style and language. 

3 On this source see § F, p. 78 (Diodorus) and App. 16, p. 306 (Arrian). 
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Diodorus may have taken his description of the pyre from this work. 
No one can say how the matter of the pyre really stands; in any case, 
(1) can hardly be called a plan, and is quite immaterial. 

(2) The conquest of the Mediterranean basin. This will be con- 
sidered in detail. 

(3) The building of six temples in six named places. The first three, 
Delos, Delphi, and Dodona, already possessed famous old temples. 
Nothing in the tradition connects Alexander with either Delos or 
Dodona; as to Delphi, Apollo’s temple was already being rebuilt when 
Alexander ascended the throne, and he had given a modest subscription 
toward it before he crossed to Asia.! The other three were to be in 
Macedonia. The first he was to build, to Zeus at Dium, was an existing 
temple famous for its sanctity (Livy xLiv, 6 and 7); the second, to 
Artemis Tauropolos in Amphipolis, was the religious centre of 
Amphipolis (Livy xiv, 44) and must from the name have been old. 
The third is called to Athena ¿v Kúpvæ (Corsica). What name is 
concealed behind Kupvw cannot be said; Kuppo, a little place near 
Pella (Thuc. 11, 100), has been suggested, in which case it might refer 
to Athena Alkis of Pella; but the real name need not have been in the 
least like Kupvw.3 Omitting Kúpvæ, this plan then attributes to 
Alexander the design of building five temples which already existed. 
It cannot mean pulling down and rebuilding, for the temple at Delphi 
was in process of being rebuilt; and it cannot mean temples to some god 
other than the principal god in each place, for the gods-at Dium and 
Amphipolis are named. The only way to salve it would be to say that 
KarraoKxevaoal here means, not ‘build’, but ‘equip, furnish’, i.e. adorn; 
and this is impossible, for Diodorus has used the same verb twice again 
in the Plans, the meaning ‘build’ in each case being unmistakable; had 
he therefore, in the plan under consideration, meant ‘equip’, he must 
have used some other verb. On the face of it, this plan is pure 
nonsense. (On Kúpvæ see Addenda.) 

(4) TrdAewv ouvoikiopols. Only one synoecism of Alexander’s 
is recorded, that of Alexandria in Makarene (Arr. v1, 22, 3, see App. 8, 11). 
1 Ditt? 251H, col. 1, 1l. 9 (p. 436); see Pomtow’s n. 15, p. 437. 

2 Tauropolos was an old goddess in the Aegean; this seems to follow from 
Euripides’ [phigeneia in Tauris 1450 sqq. There was a shrine of hers on the 
island of Icaria near Samos (Strabo x1v, 639), from which island must have 
come the colonists of the island on the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf, 
who named that island Icaros and brought Tauropolos with them (id. xv1, 
766); the colonisation could only have been Alexander’s (Arr. vit, 19, 5) 
or early Seleucid. See Addenda. 


3 For some similar instances, see App. 21, p. 341 n. 5. 
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But doubtless he did mean to found more cities; so let this plan pass 
as genuine. 

(5) Interchange of peoples between Europe and Asia. Alexander 
may have intended to send more European settlers to. his new cities in 
Asia; but Europe must primarily mean Greece, and that he should have 
intended to settle Asiatics in Greece, already hopelessly overcrowded 
and moreover not his, is impossible. But in any case this ‘plan’ is 
later than Alexander, for it quotes Theophrastus; it will therefore 
be more convenient to consider it in another place (App. 25, V, 
P- 429). 

(6) To build a great temple at Ilium. This is genuine enough, 
Strabo x11, 1, 26 (593); but it is curious that the plans omit the other 
two temples which Alexander is known to have intended to build, 
that to Zeus at Sardis, Arr. 1, 17, 5, and the rebuilding of E-sagila, 
the great temple of Bel at Babylon destroyed by Xerxes, Arr. 111, 
16, 4; VII, 17, I sg. 

(7) To construct a tomb for Philip at Aegae like the Great Pyramid. 
This plan, which is very late, will be considered presently together 
with (2). 

So far, the survey is not very hopeful. One plan genuine (6) and 
one possibly so (4); one possibly genuine, but hardly a plan (1); one 
made up later than Alexander’s death (5); one meaningless (3); and 
a general setting which cannot be correct. It remains to be seen what 
information (7) and (2) can supply. 

In 1937 Wilcken published an article, to which I have already 
referred,’ on the principal plan (2), the conquest of the Mediterranean 
basin, in which, starting from the belief that the Plans are from Hierony- 
mus, he sought to found this particular plan better by going through 
various points in Alexander’s career which, he thought, led up to it or 
pointed to it. I fear that, as I see it, this argument did nothing to confirm 
the plan; but anything pertinent will be noticed in its place. This article 
led me to publish in 1939? an analysis of two of the plans, Philip’s tomb 
(7) and the conquest plan (2); the former was quite new, the latter, 
I trust, a considerable improvement on my analysis in 1921, in which 
I had still talked about Cleitarchus. What now follows here is a second 
edition of my article of 1939, with the omission of things already noticed 
in this Appendix and with various additions and corrections. 

I begin with the last plan in the Diodorus list: Alexander intended to 
build for his father, Philip, a tomb like the greatest of the pyramids of 


1 S.B. Berlin, XXIV, 1937, p. 192[3]. 
2 Tarn, ‘Alexander’s Plans’, J.H.S. LIX, 1939, p. 124. 
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Egypt, which people reckon among the seven wonders of the world. 
(The lists of the seven wonders are Hellenistic, and Diodorus’ reference 
to these is his own addition, repeated from his description of the 
Pyramids, 1, 63, 2.) That mapamàńoiov here means ‘like’—i.e. in 
shape—and not merely ‘as big as’, is certain.? To explain this fantastic 
‘plan’ I start from two lines in Lucan,3 on the death of Pompey: why 
should Pompey’s corpse be tossed on the waves 


Cum Ptolemaeorum manes seriemque pudendam 
Pyramides claudant indignaque Mausolea. 


H. Thiersch, in a notable article4 which seems never to have got into 
circulation among historians, called attention to these lines and to 
then current mistranslations of them; they certainly refer to burtals— 
‘Seeing that the Manes of the Ptolemies and their shameful line are 
buried in pyramids, disgraceful tombs’5—and the main point, burial, is 
given in the latest translations of Lucan.® That Lucan, through his uncle 
Seneca, was in a position to know a good deal about Egypt is not in 
doubt. Thiersch collected all that is known of the tombs of the first 
four Ptolemies, and it shows that their tombs were not pyramids; he 


1 Diod. xvi, 4, 5: Tod Sè Tatpds OiAltrrou tagov trupaylS: TaparAhoiov 
wie TH pylor karà Thy Alyutrtov, &s èv Tois été tives peylotors Epyors 
KaTapi8poUvorv. 

2 TlapatrArcios means ‘like’. Like in size is always m. Tò péye8os (instances 

in Dindorf’s Stephanus, the fullest thing); so m. mhv fAiKlav, m. TOV 

&p18udv, but tov d&piOudv can be omitted if ambiguity be impossible, as 

mapamAhoiai vijes in a battle. I went through Diodorus’ book 1 (Egypt), 

and he is very careful to avoid ambiguity: eighteen instances of w. alone 
as ‘like’; one case, 21, 5—-Isis makes a model of each of Osiris’ limbs— 
which could be ambiguous, as a model need not be life-size, so he writes 

m. Td uéyebos; while of the second pyramid (64, 2) he says, TÑ nev TEXVT) 

TrapaTrAnolay ti mpoepnpévy (the first) Ta 5è yeyéOer TroAY AerTropevny. 

This excludes any idea of ambiguity in the passage I am considering; the 

tomb is to be of pyramid shape, and is also to rival the Great Pyramid in 

size, because of the mention of that particular pyramid. 

Pharsalia vit, 696 sq. See Addenda. 

H. Thiersch, ‘Die Alexandrinische K6nigsnekropole’, in /.D.A.J. xxv, 

1910, P- $5- , 

Line 697 does not mean tombs of two different sorts, Egyptian and Greek, 

for Lucan could not have called Greek tombs ‘disgraceful’; the indignitas 

lay in Greek kings being buried in native tombs. 

6 MM. Bourgery et Ponchont, 1929: ‘quand les mânes des Ptolemées, une 
honteuse ligne, sont enfermés sous des pyramides et de scandaleux 
Mausolées’; J. D. Duff, Loeb ed. 1928: ‘though the dead Ptolemies and 
their unworthy dynasty are covered by pyramids and mausoleums too 


good for them’. 
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consequently assigned the pyramid tombs of the Ptolemies mentioned 
by Lucan to the later Ptolemies without specifying more closely, as 
indeed follows from Lucan, who could hardly have called the early 
Ptolemies ‘shameful’. The earliest possibility of a Ptolemaic pyramid 
tomb would then be that of Ptolemy V Epiphanes (died 181); but the 
known history of Epiphanes and of his successor Ptolemy VI Philo- 
metor, who would have built the tomb, hardly suggests Egyptianising, 
and more probably the first pyramid tomb would have been that of 
Philometor (died 145), built by his successor Euergetes II, whose 
Egyptianising policy is known. In any case, these tombs cannot have 
begun earlier than 181, and it was from them that the ‘plan’ to build a 
pyramid tomb for Philip was taken. This plan then is certainly later 
than 181, and probably later than 145. And this is also common sense; 
for Alexander’s own culture was Greek, not Egyptian; he was not a 
megalomaniac; and the man who forbade Deinocrates to carve 
Mt Athos into a bust of himself was not going to build another Great 
Pyramid at Aegae. 

I do not think that the Semitic custom of the naphsha gives any help 
in dating the first Ptolemaic pyramid tomb. The naphshd was a memorial 
placed beside a tomb, and is said to have represented the soul or 
personality of the deceased;! Greeks called it a yvnueiov,? but it must 
not be confused with the tomb itself which held the body. It took many 
forms, but at some period the form of a pyramid rather came into vogue, 
presumably under the influence of Egypt. Thiersch (op. cit. p. 69) refers 
to a number of pyramids, known from archaeology, in the countries 
near Egypt; I do not know if they are tombs or memorials, but most 
seem to be of Roman times and do not therefore affect the chronology 
question.3 The earliest pyramids used for this purpose (memorials) 
which I have met with in the East are those before the great uvnpeïov 
at Modin which Simon the Maccabee (143-142 to 135) built for his 


1 S. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the Light of Archaeology, 
1930, pP. 19. 

2 So translated in a Nabataean bilingual: Cook ib. p. 19 n. 3. pvnpeïov 
could mean any funeral monument which was not a tomb; Josephus 
calls Simon’s monument at Modin (below) a uvnueiov, and Plutarch, 
Mor. 821 D, uses the word for the stupas erected by the cities who, in 
the legend, divided up Menander’s ashes (see Tarn, Bactria and India, 
p- 264). But in Hellenistic Greek uvnueïov more often meant the actual 
tomb, e.g. Ditt.3 1234, LXX Genesis xxiii, 6, 9, etc., and commonly in 
the Gospels. 

3 The Ethiopian pyramids are much older, and are I imagine quite a separate 
matter. 
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parents and brothers.’ If they are really the first, it might be argued 
that Simon was influenced by the new custom started in’ Egypt with 
Philometor’s tomb; but I am not familiar with Oriental archaeology, 
and there may be earlier cases. There is certainly said to have been an 
earlier case in the West: Diodorus says that Hiero of Syracuse (c. 275- 
215) built ‘tombs of many pyramids’,* and if Hiero adopted this 
Semitic custom he presumably took it from Carthage. The naphsha 
pyramids then do not help us to decide whether 145 was the date of the 
first appearance of the Ptolemaic pyramid tombs; 181 must remain 
open, while on the other hand it would satisfy the Lucan passage just 
as well if they did not begin till (say) the death of Euergetes II in 116. 

However that may be, the ‘plan’ to build a pyramid tomb (t&pos) 
for Philip is later, perhaps much later, than 181, and clearly originated 
in Alexandria. Hieronymus therefore cannot be the source of the 
document called Alexander’s úrouvńvora, any more than he can have 
been the origin of the story of Perdiccas referring the plans to the 
Macedonian army; and as the plans are a single document, the principal 
plan, that for the conquest of the Mediterranean basin, cannot be genuine 
unless the claim that it be so be strictly proved. Of that plan there are 
two versions, in Diodorus and Curtius, and Wilcken has said very 
frankly: ‘For those of us who are convinced of the genuineness of the 
Diodorus tradition, it follows. ..that Curtius’ account must also be 
genuine.’3 Nothing turns on the fact that Curtius attaches Ais plan to 
the meeting of Alexander and Nearchus in Carmania, while Diodorus 
makes Ais plan discovered after Alexander’s death; for there is nothing 
to show at what time the Diodorus plan is supposed to have been 
thought of or written down. I take Curtius first. 

Curtius4 begins by saying that Alexander desired5 to know more 
(conquest is not mentioned). He decided, after conquering all the 
maritime region towards the east, to go from Syria to Africa, to be 
hostile to Carthage (or, being hostile to Carthage), and then march 


1 I Mace. xiii, 27 sqq.; Jos. Ant. xin, 211. The pyramids of Helena of Adiabene, 
cited by Cook, op. cit. p. 19 n. 1, are much later. 

2 XVI, 83, 3, Tapous mupapiSwv TrOAAGy. 3 Op. cit. p. 203 [14]. 

4 Curtius x, 1, 16-18: ‘Rex cognoscendi plura cupidine accensus.. . . Ipse 
animo infinita complexus statuerat, omni ad orientem maritima regione 
perdomita, ex Syria petere Africam, Carthagini infensus, inde Numidiae 
solitudinibus peragratis cursum Gadis dirigere—ibi namque columnas 
Herculis esse fama vulgaverat—Hispanias deinde adire...et praetervehi 
Alpes Italiaeque oram, unde in Epirum brevis cursus est. Igitur’ he orders 
his governors in Mesopotamia to build 700 septiremes, i.e. heptereis. 

5 ‘Cupidine’ is doubtless meant to represent his 1400s, so often mentioned in 
Arrian. 
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through the solitudes of Numidia to Gades, where report said the 
Pillars of Hercules stood, then go to Spain and sail past the Alps* and 
the shore of Italy, whence there is a short passage to Epirus (i.e. from 
Brindisi or thereabouts). He therefore ordered his governors in 
Mesopotamia to build 700 septiremes at Thapsacus in Syria and bring 
them [down the Euphrates] to Babylonia.” This alone should suffice to 
discredit the story; for if you are going from Syria to Gibraltar you do 
not begin by bringing your fleet from Syria to the Persian Gulf. The 
writer is ill-informed; he thinks Gades (Cadiz) is in Africa, while the 
Pillars (Gibraltar and Ceuta) are not in fact (as he puts them) at Cadiz. 
But let that pass. The passage from Brindisi to Epirus belongs to much 
later history; but let that pass also. The number of the heptereis is 
merely ridiculous; no war-fleet in Hellenistic times even remotely 
approached 700—nothing much over 300 is known, let alone such a 
number of heptereis; the largest recorded number of these, true or 
false, is 37 in what is probably the navy list (on paper) of Ptolemy II.3 
And Alexander always operated with forces comparatively small, but 
highly trained and efficient. However, Antony and Octavian together 
did have more warships than 700 at sea in 31 B.C., and there are real 
battles in which the numbers are vastly exaggerated, like first Salamis 
and Issus; so let that pass also. But two things cannot pass: the actual 
septiremes (heptereis) and the name Alpes. 

I gave the date of the hepteres very briefly in 1921, as being well 
known, but I was too optimistic, and must therefore now do it in full; 
the facts which show that it was invented eight years after Alexander’s 
death really are from Hieronymus, this time. When in 315 Antigonus 
started to create a fleet in Phoenicia to get the command of the sea,4 
Ptolemy had previously carried off all the Phoenician ships to Egypt;5 
he got nothing larger than quinqueremes, for at Salamis in 306 his 
largest vessel was a quinquereme.® Demetrius, however, at Salamis, in 
addition to quinqueremes and quadriremes, had ten hexereis (sixes) 


t In my 1921 article this was wrongly given as crossing the Alps. Wilcken 
pointed this out (S.B. Berlin 1928, xxx, p. 593 [20] n. 1), and I appreciate 
the courteous manner in which he treated it; I daresay it astonished him 
as much as it did myself. The error was against myself; it made the earliest 
possible date of the Curtius passage a little too early. 

2 This story grew out of the fact that Alexander really did have a few ships 
brought down the Euphrates from Thapsacus, Arr. vu, 19, 3- 

3 Athen. v, 203D. On Callixenus’ figures here see Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, 
p. 456. 

4 Diod. x1x, 58, 1. This and all the Diodorus passages in this paragraph 
are from Hieronymus. 

5 Id. XIX, 58, 2. 6 Id. XX, 49, 2. 
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and seven heptereis (sevens).? Antigonus in 315 is said, in Diodorus’ 
text, to have built, besides quinqueremes and quadriremes, three éwvijpeis 
(nines) and ten Sexripeis (tens);? but the Sexnpns did not in fact 
appear till after, possibly even generations after, 306,3 and it is certain 
that these two words are either corrupt or one of Diodorus’ slips in 
transcription. This is shown, not merely by the sudden and impossible 
jump in the figures (for progress in the power of warships went step 
by step), but by a comparison with Demetrius’ fleet at Salamis given 
above: the ten ‘Sexripeis’ are clearly the ten éẸńpeis (sixes) of Salamis, 
and the three ‘évvipeis’ are three of Demetrius’ new étrtipeis 
(sevens), which were the largest ships he had in the battle and which 
played such a part in it.4 Read then in Diodorus x1x, 62, 8, é€1peis 
Sè Séxa émthpeis 5t tpeis. Diodorus explicitly says that Antigonus’ 
shipbuilding was not yet finished; and four more heptereis were built 
before Salamis. The hepteres then was invented by (or for) Demetrius 
in 315, and was the vessel which started that extraordinary race in 
shipbuilding between himself and his son on the one hand and the 
Ptolemies on the other, which I have described fully elsewhere.5 It is 
certain that Alexander never had anything larger than a quinquereme,° 
and that Pliny’s statement, taken from a quite unknown writer Mnesi- 
geiton,” that Alexander invented all the classes of warships from sevens 
to tens,® is merely untrue, as are so many items in his lists of ‘inventors’. 

The appearance of the name Alps (Alpes) in Greek (and Latin) 
literature is very late.9 In the fifth century, Herodotus did not know 
that these mountains existed; he gives a river Alpis as a tributary of the 
Danube, running in from the south, but it has nothing to do with the 


1 Diod. xx, 50, 2 sg. 2 Id. xix, 62, 8. 

3 Tarn, Mariner’s Mirror, 1933, p. 69. Ptolemy II had none, Athen. v, 203 D. 

4 The heavier sevens and sixes crushed Ptolemy’s right while the thirty 
Athenian quadriremes turned it. Some day I must collect the evidence 
that the quadrireme was the fastest ship of the line. 

5 Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments, 1930, pp. 132 59q.; Mariner’s 
Mirror, 1933, pp- 69 sqq. 

6 See H. Droysen, Griech. Kriegsaltertiimer in Hermann’s Lehrbuch, 11, .2, 
p- 272 n. 3, and E. Luebeck, Das Seewesen der Griechen und Römer, 1, 
p. 17 n. 6. Both naturally rejected as worthless the statements in Pliny 
and Curtius. 

7 E. Bux, ‘Mnesigeiton’ in PW. Not given in Susemihl. 

8 Pliny vir, 208. 

9 See generally J. Partsch, ‘Alpes’ in PW. and ‘Die Stromgabelungen der 
Argonautensage’ in Berichte d. sachs. Akad. d. Wiss. 71, 1919, Heft 2, 
pp. 11 sg.; M. Cary and E. H. Warmington, The Ancient Explorers, 1929, 
pp. 121 sqq. (Cary). 
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mountains; and it must be remembered that in Alexander’s day he was 
no longer much read, and that both Alexander and the most learned 
man in his train, Callisthenes, were ignorant of him.’ Also Pseudo- 
Scylax, whose sources are mainly fifth century, knows nothing of the 
Alps, mountains or name. In the fourth century, Ephorus, whose ideas 
about Celts were shadowy and unreal, knew nothing of either 
mountains or name, as is shown by their absence from Pseudo- 
Scymnus;? they did not exist either for Heracleides Ponticus late in the 
century.3 Even as late as the last quarter of the third century, Apollonius 
Rhodius, though librarian at Alexandria, knew nothing of any 
such mountains at all,4 and there is nothing to show that even Eratos- 
thenes knew of them either; and if the view that there is a great deal 
of Eratosthenes running through Pseudo-Scymnus be correct,5 the 
ignorance of Pseudo-Scymnus on the matter becomes very material. 
The Alps and their name were unknown to Greeks generally prior to 
the Hannibalic war, and even after Hannibal’s crossing knowledge 
penetrated very slowly, for when after Cynoscephalae Pseudo-Lyco- 
phron wrote the Alexandra—the most probable year is 196—-1957— 
though he had heard of the mountains he had not yet got the correct 
name; he called them Salpia.’ The name Alpes first appears in extant 
Latin literature with the elder Cato,’ and does not appear in extant 
Greek literature till Polybius.'? But even Polybius, though personally 


1 For Alexander see Vol. 1 p. 86; for Callisthenes, App. 13. 

2 If the ‘pillar of the north’ in Ps.-Scymnus, ll. 188 sgg. be really some dim 
hearsay of the Alps (more it cannot be, pace Cary, op. cit. p. 121), it shows 
anyhow that nothing was known. On this, and the ‘Hercynian rock’ of 
Apollonius Rhodius, see Partsch, op. cit. (Ber. sachs. Akad.), p. 11. 

3 E. Wikén, Die Kunde der Hellenen von dem Lande und den Völkern der 
Apenninenhalbinsel bis 300 v. Chr., 1937, p. 142. 

4 IV, 627 sqq.: he makes the Argo sail through from the Po into the Rhone. 
See on this story Partsch, op. cit. (Ber. sachs. Akad.), pp. 9 599. 

5 U. Hoefer, RA. Mus. LXXVII, 1928, p. 127. 

6 See Partsch, op. cit. (both works). Massiliote traders must have known 
something; but the secrecy they observed about their trade routes (Cary, 
op. cit. pp. 124 sq.) shows that they did not talk. 

7 Ziegler’s date in PW., after a very long examination. The exact year is not 
material here. See A. Momigliano, J.R.S. XXXII, 1942, P. §3, who supported 
the early dating, and my remarks, § C, p. 29. 

8 Alexandra 1361. Doubts have been expressed if Salpia be the Alps, see 
Momigliano, op. cit. p. 58 n. 24. They do not affect my argument. 

9 Servius on Aen. x, 13. 

10 Polyb. 111, 47, 6 sqq. shows that one or more writers had (naturally) 
written on Hannibal’s passage of the Alps before him; it does not appear 
whether in Latin or Greek. 
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acquainted with the Alps, gave them wrongly as a simple chain 
running east to west," while Curtius’ words praetervehi Alpes imply 
express knowledge of the Maritime Alps, which means Roman know- 
ledge; the earliest literary allusion to them is in Pliny, though they 
were known long before that. The word Alpes, then, in the Curtius 
passage leads to much the same conclusion as does the pyramid-tomb for 
Philip, a date not earlier, and possibly a good deal later, than 196-195. 

It might perhaps be contended that the name Alpes was interpolated 
by Curtius or an intermediary source, and the word septiremes by some 
intermediary source (not by Curtius, in whose day the hepteres had 
long been forgotten). But then the ‘genuineness’ of the Curtius 
passage would be gone; for if late interpolations be once admitted 
without any reason, there is no stopping-place; the whole passage 
might be a fabrication, and we are just where we were before. 

I will now leave Curtius (I shall return to him later) and turn to 
Diodorus.3 He says that Alexander’s plan was to build 1,000 warships 
larger than triremes in Phoenicia, etc., for the military expedition 
against Carthage and the other peoples who bordered on the sea in 
Libya, Spain, and the contiguous country on the sea as far as Sicily 
(this would include Rome), to prepare harbours and docks suitable for 
such a force, and to make a road along the coast of Libya as far as the 
Pillars. (The road shows that an army as well as a fleet was con- 
templated.) As the 700 warships of Curtius have now become 1,000,4 


1 11, 47-8; see Cary, op. cit. p. 122. 

2 Partsch, op. cit. (PW.), col. 1601; Pliny, 11, 47, 135. 

3 XVIII, 4, 4, XIAlas ev vats pakxpàs pelzous tTpIfpwv vavrnyhoacðai karà 
Thy Dowixny Kal Zuplov Kal Kidiklav Kal Kimrpov mpòs thy otparefay Thy 
él KapxnSovious kal tous GAAous Tous trapd OdAaTTav KaToIKOUVTAS THs TE 
Mipuns xal "IBnplas xal tis dudpou yapas mapaðañarrlou péxpr LixeAlas, 
eKxoroubus St TH THAIKOUTY oTdAw Alyévas Kal VewpIA KaTaCKEVdoal KATE 
Tous Erikalpous T&v Tétrwv, SSoTroifjoa Sè thy trapabaArdrriov Tis AipUns 
péypi oTNAdv ‘HpaxAelov. I have followed Wilcken in transposing the 
last two clauses, as against Fischer’s arrangement; but it makes no difference 
to what I have to say. 

4 Wilcken, op. cit. p. 205 [16], made them two separate fleets, though the 
700 were to be brought from the Persian Gulf. Such numbers of warships 
belong to the realm of phantasy. Certainly Alexander had a flotilla of 
1,000 vessels when he started down the Hydaspes, Arr. vi, 2, 4, but 
most of them were only native boats carrying supplies. Was this the origin 
of Diodorus’ 1,000 warships? Or was it Aristobulus’ innocent remark 
(a mere measure of size) that the harbour to be built at Babylon was to be 
big enough to take 1,000 warships, Arr. vil, 19, 4? Diodorus’ 1,000 
warships turn up again in Justin x11, 5, 7 (the Lamian war), who says that 
Alexander had ordered them to be built for an attack on Athens. 
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the origin of the Diodorus passage must be later than that of the Curtius 
passage (we shall come to an even more decisive reason for this), for 
in the growth of a story numbers grow but never diminish; this alone 
would make it pretty difficult to call the Diodorus passage a plan of 
Alexander’s. Moreover, this enormous number of ships for an expedi- 
tion against countries of which Carthage alone possessed a navy shows 
that, to the writer, Carthage had the reputation of being, or of having 
been, a very great maritime Power; and this reputation only dated 
from the battle in which she destroyed the fleet of her secular rival, 
Syracuse, in her war against Pyrrhus, long after Alexander’s day; before 
that she had only been on a level with Syracuse. The phrase ‘the 
military expedition’ of course imports a known thing, not a new 
proposal, showing again that the passage is later than the Curtius 
passage and who knows what else. Wilcken attempted to meet this 
particular point by a theory that the idea of an expedition against the 
west originated when Alexander was at Susa, or even earlier, when he 
met Nearchus in Carmania.! Of course, if the Curtius passage, and 
therefore a fortiori the Diodorus passage, exhibit late material, this 
theory falls to the ground, but, apart from that, it is a difficult theory on 
its merits; for it is incredible that Alexander could have been occupied 
(beschäftigt) with such an expedition for over a year, and have begun 
preparations (Ausarbeitungen) for it, without Ptolemy of the Staff 
knowing; there were only seven Bodyguards at the time, and Ptolemy, 
Alexander’s personal friend from youth, was one of the most important. 
And Ptolemy certainly knew nothing about it, not merely because he 
did not mention it in his history, but because, had he known of such a 
plan, he would have eagerly proclaimed the fact, seeing that it would 
have justified his own advance westward in Africa, his annexation of 
the Cyrenaica. 

But what seems to settle the matter, if it needs settling any further, is 
the word é8ottoifjoa1, which means ‘to make a road’ and means 
nothing else; and in this case its conjunction with the preparation of 
harbours and docks for Alexander’s o1éAos shows that a military road 
is meant, a road to assist the advance of the land portion of the otdAos. 
Now we possess a vast amount of information about Alexander, true 
and false, but he is never recorded to have made a military road, or 
indeed a road of any kind.? No Hellenistic king, so far as I know, is 
recorded to have made a road of any kind. Possibly in Asia they did 
make some additions to existing roads for civil purposes, but I only 


1 Wilcken, op. cit. (1937), pp. 197, 205 [8, 16]. 
2 See Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist. p. 133. 
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recall one case in which this is even a probable deduction, and that is 
in the outlying province of Ferghana on the Jaxartes, which was never 
conquered or ruled by Alexander: Chang-k’ien in 128 B.c. crossed it 
on ‘postal roads’, and it is probable, though not certain, that these 
roads were made by Euthydemus or by some Seleucid rather than by 
the Persians.' Of new military roads nothing is ever heard. Putting 
aside, as not here material, anything that may have been done in 
Persian or pre-Persian Asia, there was one nation, and one only, which 
prior to Diodorus’ time made military roads, and that was the Romans. 
They did more than make them; such roads were a great instrument 
of their policy. Alexander’s plan to make a military road is a statement 
that he was going to do as the Romans did; it cannot have been written 
before Rome’s entry into the world of the eastern Mediterranean with 
her victory over Philip V at Cynoscephalae in 197, when Greeks first 
became acquainted with Roman methods, and it is not likely to antedate 
the Via Egnatia (after 148), the first Roman road to be constructed east 
of the Adriatic; indeed the first Greek writer (so far as is known) to 
mention Roman road-making was Polybius.” 

But there is a further point about this road. Diodorus’ text shows 
clearly that Wilcken is right in saying that the plan was to go right 
round the coast of the western Mediterranean as far as Sicily, and that 
the attempt to confine this plan to North Africa is wrong.3 This being 
so, why was Alexander only going to make a road along the south 
coast of the Mediterranean and not along the north coast also? Why 
stop short half-way? I cannot do much more than pose the problem, 
but the answer ought to be that it was because the writer knew of the 
‘Heracles-road’: Alexander’s ancestor, Heracles, had already made the 
rest of the road,* running from Spain and Gaul through Liguria to 
Italy and passing between the sea and the Maritime Alps in the Ligurian 
section,’ a section known from Polybius to have actually existed in 
his time. No doubt there really was a very old mercantile route; 


1 Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 474 sq. 

2 Polyb. xxxiv, 12 (=Strabo vir, 7, 4 [322]); 11, 39, 8 (if genuine). 

3 Op. cit. p. 194 [5]. 4 Diod. tv, 19, 3 59. 

5 1b. Bie€icov Thv Spehyv thy Kar& tds “AAtreis. This is always interpreted as 
crossing the Alps, I suppose because of 5:eA@cov Tas “Adress in § 4. It seems 
to me an impossible translation; ‘going through the mountain country 
which is over (or ‘‘on” or “‘through”) the Alps’ is nonsense; it is ‘which 
is by (or “at” or “near’’) the Alps’. n 

6 It is the first of Polybius’ four úmeppáosis, 81a Myúvav thy Eyyiota TH 
Tuppnvik& megyet; Strabo tv, 5, 12 (209). 

7 Schulten, Tartessos, p. 28. 
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Heracles in the story turned it into a military road,’ long before the 
Roman road through Liguria, the Via Iulia Augusta, was constructed 
by Augustus (12 B.c.). The Heracles-road is mentioned twice in 
antiquity, by Diodorus (Joc. cit.) and, much later, in [Aristot.] de miris 
auscultationibus 85, who gives the name ‘Heracles-road’.? In both cases 
itis a matter of dispute whether the source be Poseidonius or Timaeus; 3 
it seems to me to be very much guesswork,‘ and also to assume that 
there can have been no other authors who wrote on the West. In any 
case the Heracles-road is much later than Alexander; and an item drawn 
from his career appears in Diodorus’ story of Heracles.5 That the 
Alexander-road and the Heracles-road are connected inventions seems 
clear; but in the absence of any certain date for the first ascription of 
the northern road to Heracles, it seems impossible to say what the 
actual connection was. 

It should now, however, be abundantly clear that the document called 
Alexander’s úropvńuara, which embodied the plans given by Diodorus, 
is not Alexander’s, but is a very late document, which cannot be earlier 
than some point in the second century B.C., and might of course be 
later; it must, however, be Hellenistic, because of Diodorus’ own date, 
and the pyramid tomb for Philip shows that it first saw the light in 
Alexandria. It does contain one plan, the building of a great temple at 
Ilium, which is certainly true, and another, the synoecisms, which may 
be true; but any forger would naturally put in something genuine, if 
he could, to give verisimilitude to the rest, just as there are said to be 
some genuine old bits worked into that famous modern forgery, the 
‘tiara of Saitaphernes’. The plan for the conquest of the Mediterranean 
basin by Alexander belongs, in essence, not to the sphere of history at 
all, but to that of the incipient Alexander-Romance, which in its full 
form later made him carry it out by conquering both Rome and 
Carthage and sailing out through the Pillars. The Romance was already 
beginning in the late Hellenistic period, and several things which 


t Diod. tv, 19, 3, @5oTroinoe. . . ote Súvaðaı otpatotéSors. . .Bdoipov elvan, 
2 óòv “Hpakrelav Kadoupévny. 

3 For de miris ausc. see Gercke, ‘Aristoteles’ in PW. Schwartz, ‘Diodoros’ 
(38) in PW. col. 676, said Diodorus 1v, 19 was from Poseidonius; Laqueur, 
‘Timaios’ (3) in PW. col. 1177, says from Timaeus. 

I can hardly believe, for example, that Diod. 1v, 19, 1-2 on Alesia was 
written before Caesar’s siege; Timaeus was not the only Greek who used 
absurd derivations. 

Iv, 19, 1: Heracles, having conquered Spain, hands it over to the natives 
to rule, tTois dpfotos tăv tyxwplæv. This is Alexander handing over the 
eastern Punjab to the conquered Porus (post). 
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became embodied in the full story appeared earlier than the reign of 
Augustus (see App. 22, p. 363); but I have already considered the 
Romance (pp. 363-5). 

It remains to ask how the plan for the conquest of the Mediterranean 
basin grew up, and why it grew up. I will take the former question 
first. In 1921 I thought that the embassies which are said to have come 
to Alexander at Babylon had played a part here, because of Arrian’s 
statement that they made Alexander seem to be lord of the whole earth;! 
but I am now satisfied that the Embassies (see App. 23) and this Plan 
were parallel inventions, made with the same purpose but probably 
not connected with each other. I now think that Alexander’s schemes, 
real and alleged, of exploration were the important factor, and I must 
look at these. When he turned back at the Beas he abandoned a hard- 
won conquest: he formally handed over the Punjab east of the Jhelum 
to Porus, who became completely independent in fact} and was 
Chandragupta’s chief supporter4 when he expelled the last Macedonian 
generals from India and set up the Mauryan empire. The abandonment 
of the eastern Punjab was a turning-point in Alexander’s career, for, 
once he had quitted India, he made no more conquests, but turned his 
thoughts to exploration instead. He tried to explore the coast of his 
own provinces of Gedrosia, to help maritime trade; and when he died 
he had two explorations in hand, the Caspian and the coast of Arabia. 
The Arabian expedition was no more intended to be a conquest® than 


Arr. VI, 15, 5, pavijvar yñs Te &ráons Kal Oaddoons KUpiov. No embassies 
came from the sea, and Arrian is making the connection himself. On the 
earlier history of the phrase terra marique see Momigliano, op. cit.; but a 
post-Augustan writer like Arrian was bound to think of Augustus’ very 
special appropriation of it. 

2 Arr. v, 29, 2, Top pysiv mpoctðnkev; vi, 2, 1, Paonta crréBer€e. Cf. 
Glotz-Roussel-Cohen, Histoire ancienne 1v,i, 1938, Alexandre et le démembre- 
ment de son empire, p. 243: ‘jouit d’une complète indépendance’. 

3 Diod. xvi, 39, 6. Eudamus, though he subsequently killed Porus and 

took his elephants (Diod. x1x, 14, 8, presumably in the war with Chandra- 

gupta), was apparently not stationed in Porus’ territory (Arr. VI, 27, 2); 

my remark that he was (Bactria and India, p. 259) is a slip. 

Cambridge Hist. of India, 1, p. 471; Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 46. 

The satrap of Gedrosia had submitted long before, Arr. 111, 28, 1; that the 

Oreitae of eastern Gedrosia did not recognise their satrap’s submission 

does not affect what I have written. The orders to the fleet to explore the 

Gedrosian coast are given by Arrian, /nd. 32, 11. 

Wilcken, op. cit. p. 195 [6], agreed that it was not to be a conquest, but 

envisaged the occupation of certain points as harbours or stations; the 

difficulty is that Alexander had not attempted to do this in his own 
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the Gedrosian, though army and fleet were to keep together, as had 
been intended in Gedrosia: the Journal calls it a mopeia! and a trAoUs,? 
not a otpateia; Alexander himself was going with the fleet, not with 
the army;3 and the preliminary dispatch of Hiero and Anaxicrates* to 
try to get round the peninsula from different sides shows the importance 
he attached to its circumnavigation. A story was told that, after Arabia, 
he meant to circumnavigate Africa and enter the Mediterranean through 
the Pillars; 5 as he knew nothing of the size of Africa or of Herodotus’ 
story of a Phoenician circumnavigation which took three years, the 
story has some chance of being true,° though he could hardly have gone 
in person. 

But projects of exploration by a naval and military force will, in 
literature, pass with the greatest ease into projects of conquest. The 
(supposed) projected circumnavigation of Africa became a plan for 
conquering North Africa from the Pillars eastward.” The real plan of 
exploring the Arabian coast, known from the Journal, became, in the 
Curtius passage already discussed (x, 1, 16; see p. 386 ante), the con- 
quest of that coast;* and that passage exhibits a (supposed) projected 
circumnavigation of the Mediterranean in actual process of passing 
into the conquest of the Mediterranean basin. In that (the Curtius) 
passage, Alexander begins by wanting to know (i.e. explore), not to 
conquer, and army and fleet are to proceed along the coast of North 
Africa as along. that of Gedrosia or Arabia. Then come the vague words 
Carthagini infensus, which might mean fighting his way, if necessary, 
through Carthaginian territory or might mean the conquest of Carthage. 
But after reaching Spain the army (i.e. any idea of conquest) drops out 
altogether and we only have the fleet, the original circumnavigation 
plan: he is to sail past the Alps and the coast of Italy to Epirus—no 


Gedrosia, where it was badly needed. Arrian vil, 20, 3 (from TÓ Te 
péye8os to the end) is, as a comparison with vi, 20, 8 shows, only Hiero’s 
report, and throws no light on Alexander’s intentions. 

Arr. VII, 25, 2. 2 Ib. 25, 2, 4, §- 

Ib. 2$, 2, &ua ol wAgovtes. 

For Anaxicrates see Tarn, J.£.A. Xv, 1929, p. 13. 

Plut. Alex. Lxvitt (no mention of conquest). 

It has been suggested to me that this story must have been invented after 
the voyages of Polybius and Eudoxus down the Atlantic coast of Africa 
[say perhaps rather after Poseidonius, in the Eudoxus story, had told of a 
Gades ship doubling the Cape]. But as Alexander certainly thought of the 
circumnavigation of Arabia for himself, he could equally well have thought 
of that of Africa; he had no idea of its size. 

7 Arr. V, 26, 2; VII, 21, 1. 

8 ‘Omni ad orientem maritima regione perdomita.’ 
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further word of the army. We see here vague and undefined military 
operations in Africa being superimposed upon a plan, true or false, 
for the circumnavigation of the Mediterranean by the fleet; and this 
presently develops into the full-blown plan for the conquest of the 
Mediterranean basin given by Diodorus. That the Diodorus passage 
is later, perhaps much later, in origin than is the already late Curtius 
passage, and has merely grown out of it, is surely now self-evident. 
The plan in Diodorus which I have been discussing is then far later 
than Alexander, and my second question is this: allowing that these 
schemes of conquest grew up, as the Romance grew up, to glorify 
Alexander’s memory, why was a document which contained this plan 
as its chief item put forward in the late Hellenistic period as being 
Alexander’s? The answer is not difficult. I do not know if Diodorus’ 
language means that Alexander was to conquer the Mediterranean 
littoral only or the countries round that sea—North Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, Italy; but even if the former meaning be the right one, the 
carrying out of the plan would have put Alexander in possession of 
what was to be the (territorial) kernel of the Roman State (Rome itself 
apart). He was to have what Rome in fact did have—yijs kai 8aAdaons 
okÑmTpa Kai povapxiav,! as Pseudo-Lycophron had already written 
about Rome after Cynoscephalae, a prophecy which was to attain its 
full significance when Augustus appropriated the phrase serra marique 
to himself (see § C, p. 25 n. 3). Now Livy, in a famous disquisition,’ set 
himself to consider what would have happened had Alexander attacked 
Rome, and in the course of it he referred to certain ‘very unimportant 
Greeks’, /evissimi ex Graecis 3—would that he had named them 4—who 
had gone on asserting repeatedly (dictitare solent) that Rome could not 
have faced Alexander; one at least of them had made unpleasant remarks 
about Carrhae,’ and between them they stung Livy’s patriotism to the 
eloquent panegyric we possess on the Rome of Alexander’s day. The 
words dictitare solent show that Livy was dealing with a circle of ideas 
spread over a certain period of time, not with a single utterance; the 


1 Alexandra, 1229. Arrian made the connection, p. 394 n. 1 ante. 

2 Livy 1x, 17-19. 

3 Livy 1x, 18, 6. Jacoby, F.Gr. Hist. 11, no. 88, T. 9 prints this passage 
among his testimonia for Timagenes, which is quite unwarranted; that 
Livy meant Timagenes has never been anything but guesswork, and 
‘dictitare solent’ cannot refer to a single writer. 

4 This helps to show how much of Hellenistic literature has perished 
without trace. For one possibility see Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 51. 

5 ‘Qui Parthorum quoque contra nomen Romanum gloriae favent.’ ‘Gloria 
in this context cannot refer to anything before Carrhae. 
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reference to Carrhae, 53 B.C., shows that the time we are dealing with 
may be called the middle of the first century B.c. This was the circle of 
ideas from which came the story of Rome’s embassy to Alexander;* 
this was the circle of ideas in which the document giving Alexander’s 
‘plans’ saw the light; and this was the reason why that document 
attributed to him a plan for the conquest of the kernel of the Roman 
State. We can almost hear one of the /evissimi speaking: ‘So you 
Romans have now got the Mediterranean and its coasts, the sceptres of 
land and sea—yfjs kai GaAdoons okğmrpa. Well and good. But if 
Alexander had lived, those sceptres would have been his—here’s his 
plan—and where would you have been then?’ 

There is one further point. The importance of this ‘plan’ is that it 
has become the sole support of the belief in Alexander’s ‘ World- 
kingdom’ (p. 378); and the ‘plan’ itself affords no historical basis for 
such a belief. What the ‘ World-kingdom’ exactly means to those who 
use the word I have never known.” In antiquity, Alexander was going 
to conquer either the oikoupévn,3 or Europe, Asia and Africa,‘ or the 
world up to the bounds of Ocean;5 but also Diodorus called his actual 
realm the ‘world’, as others used similar expressions of the realm of 
this or that Roman Emperor.” In modern times, any idea of further 
conquest has seemed to serve, but I fancy the ofkoupévn is usually 
meant, though it has been common enough to call his actual kingdom 
a Weltreich,®’ as the Roman Empire gets called a World-State. It is all 
hopelessly vague. I have sometimes been told that it is impossible for 
me to believe that Alexander dreamt of the unity of mankind, as I do, 


1 On the ascription of this embassy to Cleitarchus see § C, pp. 21 sgg.; on 
the embassy itself App. 23, p. 376, which shows that the story must be 
later than the document which gave the other fictitious embassies. 

2 Professor Berve, Klio, xxx1, 1938, p. 168, promised a study of Alexander’s 
Weltherrschaftsgedanken. 

3 That is the meaning of the Diodorus plan. The word is used in Diod. xvir, 
113, I. 

4 Arr. 1v, 7, 5 shows that there was such a story. The same story is told of 
Pompey (Plut. Pomp. xxxviii) and of Caesar (Plut. Caes. Lvi); which 
of the three stories came first I do not know. 

5 Id. v, 26, 2. 

6 Diod. xviii, 50, 2, Tà 6Aa. The context shows clearly what is meant. 

7 I.G.R.R.1, 901, Augustus is Tov Taons yñs Kal Taos Baddoons &pxovTa; 

ib. 1, 772, Alexander Severus is Seomótns yñs Kal OaAddoons Kal TmavTds 

é&vOpwTtivou yévous. So in Pliny, 111, 39, Italy is chosen by the gods to be 

‘una cunctarum gentium in toto orbe patria’. 

Most recently, e.g. V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and the Greeks, 1938, PP. 39, 

61, 83, ‘empire of the world’. 
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without also believing that he desired to conquer the world, as I do not. 
That is merely a confusion of thought; but it is a conceivable theory 
that, if he both believed that all men were brothers, and also desired 
that the peoples of the world he knew, whether in his Empire or not, 
should live in unity and concord (see App. 25, v1), then he must have 
desired to bring all peoples under his rule in order to promote their 
unity. But the few facts known afford no support to such a theory. He 
never even possessed the whole Persian empire; when he died, a huge 
and contiguous block of territory was still unconquered :! Bithynia and 
Paphlagonia;* Cappadocia and Pontus, the realm of Ariarathes; the 
whole of Armenia, the fiction of a satrap of Armenia being abandoned 
by his generals the moment he was dead.3 Cappadocia-Pontus is 
especially important, because under a Persian dynast this large kingdom 
flanked, and threatened, Alexander’s sole line of communication across 
Asia Minor, and after Issus it cost Antigonus three battles to keep the 
communications open (§ G, pp. 110 sq.); yet those who believe that the 
‘plans’ are his have also to believe that, while after his death Perdiccas 
saw that his first task must be to remove this threat, Alexander himself 
never thought about it and proposed instead to go off to the farthest 
West. But the vital matter is that, as already mentioned, when he 
quitted India he abandoned the eastern Punjab, though it had cost him 
hard fighting, and formally handed it over to Porus,4 while he himself 
turned his thoughts to exploration, not conquest; those who wish to 
rule the world do not of themselves give away hard-won provinces. 
All these things are pointers which point away from Alexander having 
held any ideas of unlimited conquest; there is no evidence that he did 
hold any such ideas, and there is one fact, the eastern Punjab, which is 
to me conclusive against it. It is, I suppose, open to anyone, who So 
desires, to believe that Alexander must have wished to conquer and 
rule all the world or any further part of it; but he must realise clearly 
that, in the present state of our knowledge, such a belief is only a 
speculation from the land of dreams and has nothing to do with history.° 


ï Later times remembered this very well; see the Livy-Trogus speech of 
Mithridates (Justin xxxvii, 7, 2), which enumerates all these countries. — 

2 Paphlagonia became independent when Calas was killed in Bithynia 
(references in Berve 11, no. 397); his successor Demarchus was not satrap 
of either country. l 

3 No satrap of Armenia was appointed at either Babylon or Triparadeisos. 

4 Arr. vi, 2, 1 explicitly mentions a formal ceremony. 

5 A view has been put forward (C. A. Robinson, Jr., 4.J.P. LXI, 1949, 
P- 411; LXIV, 1943, p- 296) that Arr. Iv, 15, 5 sg. means that Alexander at 
Bactra told Pharasmanes of ‘his plan of world-conquest’. The passage has 
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Somewhere between the middle of the fourth century B.c. and the early 
third century there took place a great revolution in Greek thought. For 
long, prior to that revolution, Greeks had divided the world they knew 
into Greeks and non-Greeks; the latter they called barbarians, men who 
said ‘bar-bar’, that is, men whose speech could not be understood; 
generally speaking, they regarded barbarians both as enemies and as 
inferior people to themselves. But in the third century we meet with a 
body of opinion which discarded this division; it held that all men were 
brothers and ought to live together in unity and concord. Few modern 
writers have had any doubt as to who was the author of this tremendous 
revolution; it was Zeno, the founder of the Stoic philosophy. But there 
are several passages in Greek writers which, if they are true, show that 
the original author was not Zeno but Alexander. Until recently, these 
passages received very cavalier treatment; some scholars either simply 
discarded them as unhistorical or else said that it was only a case of late 
writers attributing to Alexander ideas which they had taken from 
Stoicism,! while others whittled them down to make of them a mere 
expression of Alexander’s policy of fusion, which will be noticed in 
§ vi. The first attempt at a thorough treatment of them was in a lecture 
I gave before the British Academy in 1933;? I give the subsequent 
literature, so far as known to me, in a note.3 What I am trying to do in 


no reference to world-conquest. What Alexander is supposed to have said 
(it does not follow that he did say it) is that he could not at that time.accept 
Pharasmanes’ offer to guide him to the Euxine, as he must next conquer 
‘the Indians’ (i.e. those whom Darius I had ruled), which would give him 
all ‘Asia’ (i.e. the Persian empire, its regular meaning); he would then 
return to Greece and make a naval and military expedition to the Euxine 
(ie. reduce the unconquered northern provinces of Asia Minor, once 
Darius’, and remove the Cappadocian bottleneck). The whole thing refers 
to the completion of the conquest of Darius’ empire, which he did not live 
to achieve. 

t Kaerst, 3, 1927, p. 501, who has had a good deal of acceptance. 

Tarn, ‘Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind’, Proc. Brit. Acad. 

XIX, 1933, P- 123 

3 W. Kolbe, Die Weltreichsidee Alexanders des Grossen, 1936; M. H. Fisch, 
‘Alexander and the Stoics’ , 4J.P. ivi, 1937, pp. 59, 129; U. Wilcken, 
‘Die letzten Plane Alexanders des Grossen’, S.B. Berlin, XXIV, 1937, 
pp. 199, 200 [10-11]; H. Berve, ‘Die Verschmelzungspolitik Alexanders 
des Grossen’, Klio, XXXI, 1938, p. 135; Tarn, ‘Alexander, Cynics, and 
Stoics’, Æ. J.P. Lx, 1939, p. 41. 
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this Appendix is to clarify this somewhat involved subject for readers; 
merely to reprint my own studies would not serve the purpose, though 
I draw upon them freely where advisable. I have also, I hope, im- 
proved upon my earlier treatment of these ideas of Alexander’s; they 
merit all the consideration one can give to them, for they were probably 
the most important thing about him, and they do more than anything 
else to negative the stupid but widespread belief that the man whose 
career was one of the great dividing lines of world-history was a mere 
conqueror. I am postponing Alexander himself, that is to say the 
meaning and bearing of the Greek passages to which I have referred, 
to the end of this study (§ v1), so as to get all the preliminary considera- 
tions out of the way first; but there is no reason why anyone who 
prefers should not read § vi first. I may, however, for the reader’s 
convenience, indicate here very briefly the conclusion to which this 
study leads. In 1933 I referred everything about Alexander to a single 
idea; it can now be seen that what we possess relates, I will not say to 
three ideas, but to an idea which had three facets or aspects, and these 
must be distinguished, though they are closely interconnected. The 
first is that God is the common Father of mankind, which may be 
called the brotherhood of man. The second is Alexander’s dream of the 
various races of mankind, so far as known to him, becoming of one 
mind together and living in unity and concord, which may be called 
the unity of mankind. And the third, also part of his dream, is that the 
various peoples of his Empire might be partners in the realm rather 
than subjects. The keynote of the whole is the conception of Homonoia, 
a word which will run through this study. It means ‘a being of one 
mind together’; it was to become the symbol of the world’s longing 
for something better than everlasting wars. There is no word in English 
to translate it. It signifies far more than its Latin translation concordia 
or our ‘concord’; ‘to live in concord’ can be satisfied by the negative 
meaning ‘to live without quarrelling’, a thing that can be done by 
people of very different mentalities and outlooks. ‘Unity’ might pass, 
but is too vague; the English political catchword of a generation ago, 
a ‘union of hearts’, is better, but hearts are not minds; so J shall keep 
the Greek word Homonoia throughout.' 

By way of introduction to the matter under consideration I had 
better indicate briefly Alexander’s background, the notions ruling the 
1 It has other meanings which do not come in question here, such as a 

political Entente, something less than ovupayia, Alexis fr. 244 Kock 

(1, p. 386), Ditt.3 434-5, I, 32; it is even used for a Kotvdv of villages, 

Sir W. M. Ramsay, J.H.S. 1v, 1883, pp. 386-8. See generally Tarn, 

Hell. Civ.? p. 84. 
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world of thought when he appeared. I need not go into details of what 
happened before Aristotle, for Alexander himself started his career 
with Aristotle’s ideas in his head, and outgrew them in the light of his 
own experience and not by reading the works of Greek Sophists, if in- 
deed those works have any bearing on the matter. There are some 
expressions in earlier literature, principally in the Sophists, which have 
been taken to show that this or that man thought of something better 
than a hard and fast division of humanity into Greeks and barbarians, 
friends and enemies; but this comes to very little, if it comes to any- 
thing at all,? for there is no doubt that when a Greek before Alexander 
talked of ‘all men’, or used some equivalent expression, what he meant 
was ‘all Greeks’ ;3 the barbarian did not count. A Herodotus might 

suggest that Persians possessed courage and organising powers; a 

Xenophon, when he wanted to portray an ideal shepherd of the people, 

might choose a Persian king as shepherd of the Persian people; but 

Greeks did not want a shepherd, and all Herodotus got for his pains 

was the nickname ó giAoBdpBapos, friend of barbarians. Of course, 

pretty well all we know comes from Athens (even Herodotus worked 
there), and it may be that the views of cities like Miletus or Cyrene, 
whose citizen bodies had a good deal of barbarian blood, were not 
precisely the same; but they have left us no information. All that needs 
to be said is that the expressions to which I have referred, if they do 
mean anything—I do not think they do—had no importance for 
history,4 for in the fourth century the whole thing was swept aside by 

1 Max Mühl, Die antike Menschheitsidee in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 
1928 (an excellent book), has made the most of this that can be made, pp. 3-12. 

2 See the lengthy note 6 to my lecture of 1933 (on p. 29, l. 14, for ‘Athenian’ 
read ‘Greek’). The fragments of the sophist Antiphon mepÌ dyovolas cannot 
in my opinion refer to all mankind, though this has been claimed for them; 
I agree with J. Mewaldt, Genethliakon W. Schmid, 1929, pp. 81-3, that this 
cannot be made out. 

3 The use of ‘all men’ for ‘all Greeks’ is common enough; I give one or 
two proven instances. Compare Isocrates, Panegyr. 56, Heracles &tavtas 
dvOpartrous eveoyétnaev, with Philippus, 14, Thy piAavOpwrlav—fy elyev 
(Heracles) els tous “EAAnvas (only two stories of his benefiting non- 
Greeks seem known and both are later than Alexander). Compare again 
the two passages from Lysias cited by E. Skard, Zwei religiés-politische 
Begriffe: Euergetes-Concordia, 1932, p. 43, one of which speaks of ‘Greeks’, 
the other of ‘all men’. There is another clear case in Diod. x11, 26, 3: 
Athens has made the law of suppliants respected Tapa mõoiv &vOpwtrois, 
i.e. throughout the Greek world. So to-day people say ‘Everybody thinks’ 
or ‘the whole world knows’, when what they mean is their own circle. 

4 Even Mühl admits (op. cit. p. 11) that any idea of a common humanity in 
this period was not a factor in history. 
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the dominant idealist philosophies. Plato and Aristotle left no doubt 
about their views. Plato, who boasted that Athenians were pure Greek 
and not half-breeds at bottom (ui§oB&pBapor) like some cities,' said 
that all barbarians were enemies by nature; it was proper to wage war 
upon them, even to the point of enslaving or extirpating them.? 
Aristotle agreed, and added that all barbarians were slaves by nature, 
especially those of Asia; they had not the qualities which entitled them 
to be free men, and it was proper to treat them as slaves.3 His ideal 
State cared for nothing but its own citizens; it was a small aristocracy 
of Greek citizens ruling over a barbarian peasantry 4 who cultivated the 
land for their masters and had no share in the State—a thing he had 
seen in some Greek cities of Asia Minor.5 Certainly neither Plato nor 
Aristotle was quite consistent; Plato might treat an Egyptian priest as 
the repository of wisdom, Aristotle might suggest that the constitution 
of Carthage was worth studying; but their main position was clear 
enough, as is the impression Alexander must have got from his tutor 
Aristotle. 

Aristotle’s older contemporary Isocrates was however important, 
from his extension of the use of Homonoia. Homonoia had begun by 
meaning the natural unity of the family,® but had early become ex- 
tended to mean unity in the city, the natural unit of Greek political and 
social life. The Greek world, whatever its practice, never doubted that 
in theory unity in a city was very desirable;? but though the word 
Homonoia was in common use among Greeks in the fourth century, it 
chiefly meant absence of faction fights,’ and this rather negative meaning 
lasted in the cities throughout the Hellenistic period, as can be seen in 
the very numerous decrees in honour of the judicial commissions sent 
from one city to another, which are praised because they tried to 


1 Menexenus 245 D. 

2 Plato, Rep. v, 470 c-471 a. Aristotle agreed, Pol. 1, 8, 1256b, 25. 

3 Arist. Pol. 1, 2, 1252b, 9, as tavTd ọpúoe! Páåppapov Kal BoUAov Sv, 
Ill, 14, 1285a, 20 (Asia); fr. 658 Rose (Plut. Mor. 3298) tots BapPapots 
BeotrotixGs ypapevos. .. s ywois À putois. 

4 Pol. iv (vit), 10, 1330a, 25 sqq. On this non-Hellenic basis see W. L. 
Newman, The Politics of Aristotle, 1, p. 125. 

5 As the Pedieis-at Priene, the Mariandyni at Heraclea, the Phrygians at 
Zelea. See Swoboda, xkwun in PW Supp. Bd. 1v, 962. 

6 H. Kramer, Quid valeat dudvoia in litteris Graecis, 1915, pp. 45-9. See 
also Chariton’s story about the temple of Homonoia in Miletus, cited by 
Zwicker, ‘Homonoia’ in PW, 2266. 

7 Xen. Mem. rv, 4, 16, dudvoid ye péyioTtov &yaðòv Sorel Tals TóAeoI elvai. 
See further on the classical period Kramer, op. cit. p. 18 and passim. 

8 See the long negative list in Isocrates, Panath. 259. 
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compose internal discord.! There was hardly a trace as yet of the more 
positive sense which Homonoia was to acquire later—a mental attitude 
which should make war or faction impossible because the parties were 
at one; and Isocrates extended the application of the word without 
enlarging its meaning. He took up a suggestion of the sophist Gorgias 
and proposed to treat the whole Greek world as one and the futile wars 
between city and city as faction fights—to apply Homonoia to the 
Greek race.? For this purpose he utilised Plato’s idea (it was much older 
than Plato) that the barbarian was a natural enemy,3 and decided that 
the way to unite Greeks was to attack Persia: ‘I come’, he said, ‘to 
advocate two things: war against the barbarian, Homonoia between 
ourselves.’ But somebody had to do the uniting; and Isocrates 
bethought him of Heracles, benefactor of the Greek race, and urged 
King Philip of Macedonia, a descendant of Heracles, to play the part.5 
But if Philip was to be Heracles and bring about the Homonoia of the 
Greek world, the way was being prepared for two important ideas of a 
later time: the essential quality of the king must be that love of man, 
piAavOpootria, which had led Heracles to perform his labours,® and the 
essential business of the king was to promote Homonoia;7 so far this 
only applied to Greeks, but if its meaning were to deepen it would still 
be the king’s business. The actual result of all this, the League of 
Corinth under Philip’s presidency, was not quite what Isocrates had 
dreamt of. 

This then was the background against which Alexander appeared. 


— 


Tarn, Hell. Civ.’ 1930, p. 84. 2 Kramer, op. cit. pp. 38 sqq. 
Panegyr. 184, Panath. 163. 4 Panegyr. 3. 

Philippus 114, 116; Skard, op. cit. pp. 56-7; Kaerst 3, pp. 142-9; U. Wilcken, 
Alexander der Grosse, 1931, pp. 30-3. Whatever view Greeks took of 
Macedonians, in their eyes Philip ranked as a Greek, for his forbears had 
long been admitted to the Olympian games. What that meant is shown by 
no Roman being admitted, so far as is known, till the time of Augustus 
(J. Jüthner, Hellenen und Barbaren, 1923, p. 69). 

In Philippus 114 Isocrates called on Philip to show g1Aav@pwrla like 
Heracles. On the development of piAavOpwrla generally see S. Lorenz, 
De progressu notionis pidavOpwrias, 1914, pp. 14, 35 (with the necessary 
correction made by Mühl, op. cit. p. 120 n. 55, that the Cynics before 
Alexander knew nothing of any general love of humanity), and S. Tromp 
de Ruiter, Mnemosyne, LIX, 1931, p. 271. On pidavOpwtia as the charac- 
teristic virtue of a Hellenistic king see Kaerst 11°, p. 321 and references, 
and cf. F. Schroeter, De regum hellenisticorum epistulis in lapidibus servatis 
quaestiones stiltsticae, 1932, pp. 26 n. 1, 45. 

7 Isocrates, Nicocles 41, lays down the principle: xph Tos dp0dés PactAeu- 
ovtas. .. Tas TOAEIS Ev povolia TrEIPaoGal Siáyew. 
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The business of a Macedonian king was to be a benefactor of Greeks 
to the extent of preventing inter-city warfare; he was to promote 
Homonoia among Greeks and utilise their enmity to barbarians as a 
bond of union; but barbarians themselves were still enemies and slaves 
by nature, a view which Aristotle emphasised when he advised his 
pupil to treat Greeks as free men, but barbarians as slaves. And this is 
what has to be kept in mind when we come to consider how far 
Alexander advanced beyond it for himself. 


Il. Tue Cynics 


Before following the further development of the Homonoia concept, 
which ultimately almost became a symbol of the world’s longing for 
something better than everlasting war, it may be well to say what is 
necessary about a subordinate matter which stands by itself, the 
supposed relation of Alexander’s ideas to those of the Cynics of his 
day. The suggestion of some relationship between him and the Cynics, 
in some form or other, is old; the shape it has taken in the most recent 
work dealing with the matter! has been that Onesicritus the Cynic 
managed in his book to attribute to Alexander Cynic cosmopolitanism 
(I dislike using this horrible word, but there is no other in English 
which gives the meaning). I have said enough about Onesicritus else- 
where,” and there is no need to repeat it; but it may be advisable to state 
plainly once again that Alexander could neither have borrowed Cynic 
cosmopolitanism, nor have had it attributed to him, for the simple reason 
that there was no such thing, quite apart from the fact that Alexander 
himself never contemplated a ‘World-State’. One has read of Cynic 
cosmopolitanism till one is weary—that man was a citizen, not of this 
or that country, but of a World-State which knew no countries; but it 
does not seem to have occurred to any one to investigate the matter. 
The evidence against it is conclusive, and all I need do here is to give it; 
but no doubt Cynic cosmopolitanism will continue to figure in books 
for many a long year. 

And first, what was Cynicism? It was not a philosophy like those of 
the four schools, with a body of doctrine; it was a way of life, a mode 
of thought,3 and was entirely negative; you were to discard everything 
on which civilisation had been built up, and often enough, unless you 


1 M. H. Fisch, 4.J.P. ivin, 1937, pp. 129 sgg. 


2 Tarn, 4.J.P. Lx, 1939, pp. 47 sqq. 
3 Well brought out by D. R. Dudley, A history of Cynicism, 1937, pp- 7 $94- 
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were a Crates or a Demonax, you ended by finding nothing at the 
bottom but mere animalism. It never constructed anything, anything 
which affected men otherwise than as individuals; Cynicism and 
universalism are a contradiction in terms. This was what so puzzled 
Zeller; he, like others, took Cynic ‘cosmopolitanism’ for granted, but 
could not reconcile it with Cynicism as he knew it." 

Three things are commonly quoted in support of Cynic ‘cosmo- 
politanism’—certainly there is nothing else—and I will take first those 
two which are remarks attributed to Diogenes by Diogenes Laertius; 
no Cynic but Diogenes himself comes in question. The historical 
Diogenes of Sinope, founder of Cynicism, became the subject of a 
legend which made of him the ideal philosophic saint; it is very difficult 
to disentangle the real man from the legendary figure, and many of the 
sayings attributed: to him and of the stories told about him, like those 
which made him meet Alexander, are merely figments of the legend.? 
I will assume, however, that he did make the two remarks in question. 
The first was when somebody asked him where he came from, i.e. from 
what city, and he replied koopotroAitns,3 literally ‘I am a citizen of, 
or in, the universe’. The circumstances were that the dominant party 
in Sinope had wrongfully accused and imprisoned his father, who had 
died in consequence, and had driven Diogenes himself into exile;4 and 
when asked what his city was, the exile in effect replied “I have none’. 
I will come to the actual meaning presently. The word so far as is 
known was never again used by any Greek, for Lucian’s reference to 
the remark in his skit on Diogenes differs;5 it occurs twice in Philo, 
but he was a Jew. Had it come into use as a catchword, it must, like 
other philosophical catchwords, have found its way into the tradition. 


1 Socrates and the Socratic schools (Eng. trans.), p. 276. 

2 It will suffice to refer to the long examination by Kurt von Fritz, ‘ Quellen- 

untersuchungen zu Leben und Philosophie des Diogenes von Sinope’, 

Philol. Supp. Bd. xviii, 1926, though even he hardly goes far enough. 

Diogenes-legends went on being manufactured for centuries (Epictetus 

has some new ones), like Alexander-legends in India, where new ones 

have originated even under British rule. 

Diog. Laert. v1, 63, EpwtnOels Tóðev ein, KoopOTIOAI TNs Epn. 

Dudley, op. cit. p. 21, from Mr C. T. Seltman’s unpublished paper 

‘Diogenes of Sinope, son of the banker Hikesias’. This paper, on the 

coinage of Sinope, was read at the Numismatic Congress in 1936; a brief 

résumé appeared in the Transactions of that Congress, p. 121, and in 

Proc. Camb. Philol. Soc. CXLI-CXLIV, p. 7; a more detailed synopsis is 

given by Dudley, op. cit. pp. 54-5. 

5 Vit. auct. 8: Diogenes calls himself tavto8aTés and says To Kéopou 
ToA{tny dps. For what he did mean see next page. 
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The second remark, which gives the meaning of the word, has in- 
variably been quoted without its context,! a bad habit; the first clause, 
down to Atywv, has always been omitted, and troArtela èv kdope has 
been mistranslated as World-State or some equivalent expression. 
What the Greek says is this: ‘Diogenes laughed at things like long 
descent and fame, saying that they were merely ornaments which con- 
cealed the evil that was behind them; the one true (or real) citizenship 
was that in the universe.’ The troAiteia èv xéope, then, has to be 
something which either gets rid of claims to fame and long descent 
altogether or else renders them meaningless; and no form of State, 
even world-wide, would prevent people being proud of their pedigrees 
or prevent some men being of greater repute than others. There has 
never been any reason to doubt Epictetus’ interpretation, however 
much it may have been neglected. How, he asks (111, 22, 47), does a 
man live without city or home? Well, the god sent a man (Diogenes) 
to show you. ‘Look at me’, he said; ‘I have no home, no city, no 
possessions, no family; I have only the earth and the sky.’ That 
is the ‘citizenship in the universe’, and that is the meaning of 
KogpotroAitns.? He was free of the earth and the sky;3 it mattered 
nothing to him where or how he lived; one place, as Epictetus says 
(111, 24, 66), was as good as another, whether he lived as a free man 
in Athens, a captive among pirates, or a slave in Corinth. Plutarch, in 
his treatise On Exile, makes his exile say exactly the same thing: the 
bounds of our country are the earth and the sky (al6r\p); there 
none is an exile, none a stranger, but all men are fellow-citizens with 
one another.‘ 

The third thing that is supposed to support the idea of Cynic 
‘cosmopolitanism’ is that Diogenes wrote a Politeia, an ideal State. 
Certainly in the third century B.c. a work existed called Aioyévous 
TloAitefa. Little is known of its contents. It said that knucklebones 


1 Diog. Laert. vi, 72, evryevelas 5t Kal 56€as kal Tà ToraŬta mávTa Siérraize, 
TpoKoophpyata kaklas Aéywv' póvnv è dpOthv troArtefav elvai Thv év 
Kdopo. 

2 Much of the trouble has arisen from the assumption that, because Koopo- 

TroA(tns is the same word as the modern ‘cosmopolitan’, it must have the 

same meaning. Yet instances of such change of meaning are legion. 

I cannot refrain from quoting de Musset’s lines about Brutus after Philippi, 

when all was lost; weary of earth 

‘il contemplait les cieux; 
Il n'avait rien perdu dans cet immense espace; 
Il lui restait encore son épée et ses dieux.’ 
4 Plut. Mor. 601 A-B, the whole passage, which is too long to quote. 
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should be current coin and that weapons of war were useless;' it 

probably advocated community of women;* it may have contained a 

defence of incest and parricide, but this suggestion may only be based 

on the tragedies attributed to Diogenes, which again may not be his. 

There is no description anywhere of what the book was, but Plutarch 

says that its basis (b1ré@eo1s), like those of the States of Plato and Zeno, 

was Lycurgus’ Sparta,3} and it must therefore have depicted, not any- 
thing cosmopolitan, but a small State with narrow limits, as did Plato, 
and Zeno in his early Politeia (on which see § 1v). It is therefore neither 
evidence nor argument for Cynic cosmopolitanism, even if Diogenes 

did write it. 

But it is quite uncertain if he did, or whether it is one of the numerous 
Hellenistic works attributed by their authors to well-known names. 
The evidence stands thus. The Stoic Cleanthes (262—230) asserted that 
it was written by Diogenes, and praised it.4 His successor Chrysippus 
(230—Olympiad 208-204) referred to it as by Diogenes in six different 
works, and also praised it.5 Philodemus in the first century B.c. made 
his Stoic protagonist admit that some in his day, tivés T&v Kad’ Has, 
did not think it genuine, but made him appeal for its genuineness to 
‘library catalogues and libraries’,© which means no more than (say) 
it means to-day that in any library you will find the de Fluviis bound 
up in any edition of Plutarch. There was then a Stoic tradition from 
the middle of the third century that the work was genuine. On the 
other hand, Satyrus, who lived and worked in Alexandria in the latter 
part of the third century, asserted that Diogenes wrote nothing at all,? 
as did Sosicrates of Rhodes, who may or may not have worked at 
Alexandria, in the second century; while Sotion of Alexandria 
(c. 200-170 B.C.) gave a short list of Diogenes’ works which differed 
considerably from the orthodox list given by Diogenes Laertius but 
1 Philodemus, trepi Ttwikdv, P. Herc. 339 P, col. xiv, l. 1, in W. Cronert, 

Kolotes und Menedemos (vol. 6 of Wessely’s Studien zur Palaeographie und 

Papyruskunde, 1906), p. 61; Athen. Iv, 159C. 

2 Dudley, op. cit. p. 36. ; 3 Plut. Lycurg. xxx1. 

4 S.V.F.1, §90= Philodemus ib. col. xin, l. 21. 

5 Philodemus ib. cols. x111, l. 26-x1v, 1. 29. Dudley, op. cit. pp. 25 sq., may 
be correct in saying that Chrysippus ‘attested’ its genuineness, but Diog. 
Laert. vii, 34, which he cites, refers only to the Politeia of Zeno. 

6 Philodemus #4. col. x1, Il. 12 sqq., af T dvaypagal T&v TivéKev al Te 
BiBAiob#jxan. Cronert left it open whether this meant Callimachus’ Pinakes 
or only Cynic, or Stoic, lists; surely, had the former been meant, it must 
have been évaypagt. 

7 Diog. Laert. v1, 80, and on Satyrus’ date Gudeman, ‘Satyros’ (16) in PW. 

8 Diog. Laert. ib., and on Sosicrates’ date Laqueur, ‘Sosikrates’ in PW. 
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which did not include the Poďiteia.! Satyrus and Sotion were Peri- 
patetics; Satyrus wrote semi-popular biographies, including Lives of 
the philosophers, while Sotion and Sosicrates wrote Successions of the 
philosophers. Nobody supposes that Satyrus investigated the question 
of the authenticity of Diogenes’ Politeia for himself; he repeated his 
statement from some one before him.? There was then at Alexandria a 
Peripatetic tradition from the middle of the third century that the 
Politeia of Diogenes was a forgery. Neither the Stoic nor the Peri- 
patetic tradition can be traced further back than the middle of that 
century. 

The current explanation of the problem, as given by von Fritz 
(op. cit. pp. 55-7) and adopted by Dudley (op. cit. pp. 25 sq.), is that 
Diogenes’ Politeia was genuine, but that in course of time the Stoics 
became ashamed of it; and as they now desired to attach themselves to 
Socrates by means of a fictitious succession Socrates—Antisthenes— 
Diogenes—Crates—dZeno (this is true), they, or rather Sotion, com- 
mitted a fraud by omitting the Politeia from among Diogenes’ works. 
The explanation is impossible. If Stoics wanted to commit a fraud of 
this sort, it can only have been after Chrysippus’ death (Olympiad 
208-204 B.c.), for he was all-powerful in the school and regularly 
assumed the genuineness of the book; but Chrysippus’ contemporary 
Satyrus had already asserted that Diogenes wrote nothing at all, i.e. 
that the Politeia was not his. This seems conclusive against von Fritz’s 
explanation, apart from the fact that he does not explain why a Peri- 
patetic at Alexandria, where it is not known that there ever were any 
Stoics, should lend himself to a Stoic fraud.3 As a fact, the Stoics did, 
later on, try a somewhat similar fraud at Pergamum by means of the 
Stoic librarian Athenodorus, who was detected ;4 and if they could not 
bring off such a thing at Pergamum, with the library there in their 
hands, they had no chance at Alexandria, where they had no following. 
It is unfortunate that it is not known how Callimachus catalogued the 
work in his Pinakes, which would probably have sufficed to settle the 


4 

1 Diog. Laert. v1, 80; Susemihl 1, p. 498; Stenzel, ‘Sotion’ (1) in PW. 

2 Gudeman, op. cit., suggested Callimachus. But that is unfortunately 
guesswork. 

3 von Fritz, op. cit. p. 57, says that first the Stoics (meaning here Satyrus 
and Sosicrates) denied that Diogenes ever wrote anything at all, and then 
found it safer to attribute to him some works of their own invention 
(Sotion). But (a) Satyrus was not a Stoic, and it is not known that 
Sosicrates was; (6) Sotion was not a Stoic and comes in date between them. 
This theory, therefore, cannot be supported. 

4 Diog. Laert. vit, 34; Susemihl 11, p. 246. 
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matter; we merely have the two opposed traditions, the Stoic that it 
was genuine, the Peripatetic that it was not; neither side possessed the 
modern technique for detecting forgeries, and no decision is possible. 
This reinforces what, as we have seen, is clear from the work itself, 
that the Aioyévous TloArteia furnishes no evidence in favour of Cynic 
‘cosmopolitanism’. But if I were compelled to give an opinion on the 
genuineness or otherwise of the work, I should follow Alexandria; 
for, while the early Stoics had an axe to grind in the matter, the Peri- 
patetics, which means Alexandrian learning, had not. If the work was 
a forgery, it was doubtless put together on the lines of, and presumably 
from, Zeno’s early Politeia. 

It is quite clear in any case that neither did Alexander borrow Cynic 
“cosmopolitanism’ nor could it have been attributed to him; for there 
was no such thing. 


II. HoMonora AND THE LINE OF KINGSHIP 


I must now return to the consideration of Homonoia, taking it up from 
where it was left at the end of § 1. We saw that part of the background 
against which Alexander appeared was that it was (in theory) the business 
of a Macedonian king to promote Homonoia, but only among Greeks; 
barbarians were still enemies and slaves by nature. I must now leave 
Alexander for a moment and take up the connection of Homonoia with 
kingship after his time, and, so far as the fragmentary nature of our 
material permits, follow this down the line of kingship, just taking 
the salient points, and see to what it leads. 

Kingship after Alexander became so important that for some time 
there was hardly a philosopher who did not write a treatise upon it, 
giving his views of the theory of kingship and the duties of a king. 
Nearly all this literature has perished; but among the debris we happen 
to possess some illuminating fragments from two otherwise unknown 
writers, Diotogenes and an author whose work passed as that of an 
ancient Pythagorean, Ecphantus.’ Both are called Pythagoreans, and 
there is no reason to doubt this; they were certainly not Stoics, and it 
is important to note in this respect that they wrote in Doric. They 
belong to the early third century, when the theory of kingship was still 
in the constructive stage; Diotogenes was contemporary with Demetrius 


1 These fragments, preserved by Stobaeus, 1v, 7, 61-6, have been discussed 
by E. R. Goodenough, The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship, 
Yale Class. Studies, 1, 1928, p. 55, a study to which I am much indebted. 
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the Besieger.’ The theory of Pseudo-Ecphantus comes to this: as the 
king, who is Living Law (that idea is Aristotle’s),? corresponds upon 
earth to the divine ruler of the universe, and as in an earthly State 
existence is impossible without fellowship and love, it is the king’s 
business to promote these things as a copy of the Homonoia of the 
universe (meaning the heavens).3 The theory of Diotogenes is very 
similar. The king, who is Living Law, bears the same relation to the 
State as God does to the universe; for the State, formed by the har- 
monising together of different elements, is an imitation of the order 
and harmony of the universe; therefore the king must harmonise the 


1 Apart from the doctrine of these writers, which points to the early third 
century, there seems definite evidence for the date of Diotogenes in Stob. 1v, 
7, 62 (p. 268 Hense). The king must not, in overweening pride, hold aloof 
from the troubles of other men and rank himself near to the gods; this is 
Demetrius the Besieger, who was notorious for his inaccessibility to his 
subjects (tò SvadpiAov Kal Svorpóooðov, Plut. Dem. xxi1), his pride (id.), 
and acting-the god (on the whole matter see Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, 
pp. 90-1; K. Scott, 4./.P. xix, 1928, p. 226). But (the fragment 
continues) his appearance, walk, and carriage, and also his 460s, must 
strike beholders with awe and wonder; this again is Demetrius (on his 
appearance and 780s see Plut. Dem. 11), whom strangers followed merely 
to gaze upon (Diod. xx, 92, 3). The parallels in phrasing are numerous; 
besides #905, cf. Diotogenes katrakoopaðñpev karanemħaypévæs with 
Diodorus Kexoounuévny and Plutarch érAn€iw, and the summary of the 
whole effect as eùmpémeiav in Diodorus and émimpétrnav in Diotogenes. 
This use of Demetrius as the illustration for kingship shows that Diotogenes 
was his contemporary, or nearly so; for one of the extraordinary things 
about Demetrius was that (professed historians apart) no one, not even 
legend, took any further notice of him once the generation which had 
known him was dead. Indeed, the language shows that Diotogenes most 
probably was writing this during the time of Demetrius’ power and 
prosperity. The question has been raised whether the Pythagorean 
ascription and Doric dialect of these writers might not have been adopted 
‘in order that the treatises might not be taken as criticisms of con- 
temporary actuality’: A. D. Nock, Harvard Theol. Rev. XXXIII, 1940, 
p. 312 n. 54- 

2 Pol. 111, 13, 1284a, 13: aùtol yap eloi vópos (of the mappaoiheús, the 
@eds Ev åvêpæTrois). Goodenough, p. 85, derives the conception from Persia, 
which might have played a part in its extension from the mappaoiAsús to 
every king; but Diotogenes’ words in 61 (p. 265H), aùtòs dv vopos 
Euwuyos, eds ev dvOpdtrois Trapesyaudtiotat, admit of no doubt that he is 
explicitly quoting Aristotle. See App. 22, 11, pp. 366-8. 

3 Stob. ib. 64, the whole fragment, especially p. 275H: ouveotévan yap 
xopls pidlas Kal Koiveovias å&páyavov. ...& 8’ iv TH Tórs Ala... TaV TO 
mavtòs Quévoiav pepluarai: G&veu St tas trepl tas dpyds Siatd&E1os oùepia 
&v rdéAis olxoito. 
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State.’ Both then agree that, whether a good disposition of the State 
be called Harmony or Homonoia, it is the king’s business to bring it 
about; and a writer of a later time, Musonius, alludes to this view as 
having been widespread.* But the kings whom these two authors had 
in mind were the Hellenistic monarchs, who ruled over subjects of 
many races, Greeks and barbarians; and the subjects whose unity the 
king is to promote are implicitly taken throughout to be all his subjects 
without distinction.3 Now the last thing we saw in this connection 
(p. 403) was Isocrates urging Philip of Macedon to bring about 
Homonoia between the Greek cities in order to attack Persia; and here 
are two writers saying in effect that the king must promote Homonoia 
between the Greeks and the barbarians over whom his arm reached; 
that is, Homonoia has ceased to be confined to Greeks and has been 
extended to include men of any race. Certainly this was not the dis- 
covery of these two obscure writers; and as both say much the same 
thing, something of importance must have happened between Isocrates 
and themselves. 

The next landmark is Iambulus,* author of the best-known of the 
Greek communistic Utopias, situated upon the Islands of the Sun 
somewhere in the Indian Ocean. Iambulus is later than Megasthenes 
and earlier than Aristonicus, that is, between about 290 and 133 B.C.; 
but he belongs to the constructive period and ought therefore to be 


1 Stob. ib. 61 (p. 265 H): &xer Sè Kal cos Geds roti KéquOV Pacdeùs mot! TAI, 
Kal og TÓAI5 TOT! kóopov BaclAeUs TroTi Bedv. & piv yap TrdAIs ÈK TTOAAGV Kal 
Siagpepdvtwv cuvappoobeioa kóouw ouvtaéiv Kal åppovlav pepfuarai: and 
the king, being a god among men, must (p. 264) harmonise the state, (trot) 
Tàv aùTàv d&pyoviav cuvapydzecbal, 

2 Stob. ib. 67 (p. 283H): ei mep Sei avtév, œomep ókei Tois Tradaiois, 

vópov Eswuxov elvai, eùvoplav pv Kal óbóvoiav unxavæwpevov, dvoulav be 

Kal otáciv a&trefpyovta, znàwTthv è Tod Aids évta kal marépa tév &pxo- 

pévæov, œoTep Exeivov. 

The king binding all his subjects together in koivævia represents the idea 

that only a king, above and outside all divisions among his subjects, could 

bind Greek and barbarian together. It is allied to the Hellenistic doctrine 
of the king as benefactor of all men, so common later but already expressed 
for the third century by Pseudo-Aristeas, 281: as Oeds evepyetel Tov 

SAov kógpov, oUTws Kal où ppoúpevos aTrpdaKoTTos &v efns. 

4 Diod. 11, 55-60; Susemihl, op. cit. 1, p. 324; E. Rohde, Der griechische 
Roman’, 1900, pp. 241 sqqg.; W. Kroll, ‘Iambulus’ in PW; R. von Pöhl- 
mann, Gesch. der sozialen Frage und der Sozialismus in der antiken Welt, 
3rd ed., by F. Oertel, 1925, 1, pp. 404-9; 11, p. 570 n. 3; Tarn, J.R.S. 
XXII, 1932, pp. 140, 147; J. Bidez, La cité du monde et la cité du soleil chez 
les Stoictens, Paris, 1932, pp. 39s9q. Probably Iambulus was not the author’s 
real name. 
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third-century.’ I need not dwell on his Utopia for its own sake, since 
its chief importance for my subject lies in the use made of it by Aristo- 
nicus; but since it has been claimed as Stoic,” and as, if this were so, it 
would have no business in the line of kingship, I must run through its 
main features. The people were divided into systems, each system being 
ruled by a governor whose power was seemingly absolute3 but who had 
to die at a given age. Wives were held in common. Slavery was un- 
known, and each member of each system in turn filled every office, 
from servant to governor; this was rendered possible by the islands 
bearing crops all the year round, some of them without human aid. 
The people worshipped Heaven and the Sun, and buried corpses in the 
sand of the sea-shore; and they prized Homonoia above all things 4 and 
lived in perfect unity and concord. The one thing in this Utopia which 
is Stoic is the absence of classes; nothing else is, not even the equality 
of the people; for as every one in turn filled every office, circumstances 
were identical for all, and no Stoic ever claimed that ‘equality’—a 
spiritual matter—meant similar conditions of life.5 Filling every office 
in turn has nothing to do with Stoicism; Iambulus took it from 
Aristotle, who had met the idea somewhere and had criticised it.® 
Absence of slavery was not a Stoic tenet—one wishes it had been; the 
compulsory death of the governor at a certain age has nothing to do 
with the Stoic doctrine of voluntary suicide, but was taken from an old 
tradition at Ceos and other stories of the sort;? community of wives 
does not really represent the promiscuity of Zeno’s early Politeia, and 
1 Later than Megasthenes, as he knows of the Ganges’ mouth. The scene is 
set in the time of one of the three great Mauryas; but as Rohde, p. 241 n. 1, 
rightly says, that proves nothing. On an attempt, due to a mistake, to date 
Iambulus in the first century B.C. see Tarn, C.Q. XXXIII, 1939, p. 193. 
2 Susemihl 1, p. 325; Rohde, pp. 258-9, who elaborates it; Bidez, op. cit. 
p- 46; Kroll, loc. cit. (practically). I wrongly followed this in Hell. Civ.’, 
p- 113. No deduction can be drawn from the apparent absence of things 
like law-courts and temples, as we do not know what the full account may 
have contained. Not Stoic: Tarn, Proc. Brit. Acad. 1933, pp. 141 599-3 
Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist. 1941, p. 1523 n. 81. 
Diod. 11, 58, 6, Toute TravTes Tre[PovTat. 
Tb. 53, 1, Thv Spovoiay mepi mAeiorou TroioupEevous. 
Chrysippus’ comparison of the world to a theatre, which was common to 
all but in which each had his own place (S.V.F. 111, fr. 371), implies an 
acceptance of differences in circumstance, since some seats were of necessity 
better than others. So Zeno’s acceptance of Antigonus as {gov kal Suotov 
(ib. 1, fr. 24) implies that all men were not poroi. Iambulus carried equality 
to the point of general similarity in body. 
6 Pol. 11, 2, 1261a, 35 599.3 1V (VII), 9, 1328b, 24 sqq.. 
7 Ceos, Strab. x, 5, 6 (486). List of similar customs, Rohde, p. 247. 
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could have been taken from Plato or from some ‘nature-people’, like 
Aristotle’s ‘Libyans of the interior’.! Crops growing of themselves 
were not Stoic, but were taken from stories of the golden age.* Stoics 
did not worship Heaven or the Sun, or for that matter any other of the 
popular gods; their reverence—one cannot call it worship—was given 
to the Supreme Power, that Universal Law who was also Destiny and 
Nature, Providence and God. And lastly, though the careless disposal 
of corpses may correspond to Stoic doctrine, similar views about the 
unimportance of burial were held by at least three other philosophic 
schools.3 Jambulus in fact has made his own patchwork, and has taken 
his material wherever he found it; the circular animals with four eyes 
and four mouths‘ are obviously taken from the circular men with four 
legs and four arms of Plato’s Symposium, the edible reeds which wax 
and wane with the moonS are taken from Aristotle’s similar statement, 
long disbelieved but now proved true, about the Suez sea-urchin. What 
we do get, however, in the statement that above all things the people 
prized Homonoia, is, once again, the connection of Homonoia with 
kingship; for Diodorus’ account compares the governors to kings.® 
It is a pity that this account—all that we have of Iambulus—is imperfect 
(for example, it does not say how the several systems were co-ordinated) ; 
it does not say that the duty of the governor was to maintain the much 
prized Homonoia, though it must have been. But the connection is 
clear; and absolute governors or kings have no place in the earlier 
Stoic theory (§ 1v). 

In 133 B.c. Rome purported to take over the kingdom of Pergamum; 
a slave rising at once broke out, and Aristonicus, who claimed to be 
the natural heir to the throne, raised a national revolt against Rome and 
threw in his lot with the slaves, to whom he promised freedom. His 
mixed following—Greeks, Asiatics of Asia Minor, mercenaries and 
slaves of many nationalities—gave Rome so much trouble that one 
can see that there was an idea behind them, and it is known what it was; 
they are called Helopolitai,? citizens of the Sun-State, and the Sun- 


1 Pol. 11, 3, 1262a, 19. Other cases from ‘nature-peoples’: Tarn, Hell. Civ.’, 
p- 320 n. 5. 

2 Plato, Pol. 272 a; Dicaearchus, F.H.G. 1, p. 233, fr. 1. 

3 Stoics: $. V.F. 1, fr. 253; 11, fr. 752; and see Rohde, pp. 259-60. It was 
also the view of the Cynics (Diogenes in Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 1, 43, 104), 
the Cyrenaeans (Theodorus in Cicero ib. 102) and Epicurus (Usener, 
Epicurea, fr. 578). 4 Diod. 11, 58, 2-3. 

5 Id. 1, 59, 8. 6 Id. 11, 58, 6, kxaðd&mep Tis BaciAeus. 

7 Strabo xiv, 1, 38 (646): TAAG0s &mópav te GvOpdtrav Kal SovAwv èT’ 
EdevOepla Kekànpévæv, os ‘HAtotroAltas éxdAcoe. 
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State was that of Iambulus.' Aristonicus was using Iambulus as an 
inspiration to his followers, and the kingdom he meant to set up was 
the kingdom of Homonoia; probably not Jambulus’ unworkable 
Utopia, but something on the lines of the equality and absence of 
slavery which he had preached, and naturally without distinctions of 
race. It is the only occasion in antiquity on which Homonoia was to 
extend, not merely laterally—from one race to another—but vertically, 
to the depths of the slave world; and the moving spirit of it was a 
king.? Rome put an end to the attempt. 

The next landmark is the Greek prophecy about Cleopatra embedded 
in the third book of the Sibylline Oracles,3 emanating from one of her 
Greek supporters inher war with Octavian. Put briefly, it says that 
after she has hurled Rome down from heaven to earth she will then 
raise her up again from earth to heaven and inaugurate a golden age in 
which Asia and Europe shall alike share; justice and love shall reign 
upon earth, and with them Homonoia, which ‘surpasses all earthly 
things’.4 That is to say, Cleopatra is to end the long traditional feud 
of East and West by reconciling the two sides, Asia and Europe, and 
making them of one mind together. Whether she herself ever thought 
of this is not material to my subject; what matters is that the prophet 


1 Péhlmann, op. cit. (1, p. 406 in the 3rd ed.), was the first to see that the name 
referred to Iambulus’ State, and not (as Mommsen thought) to Heliopolis 
in Syria; see also H. M. Last, C.A.H. 1x, 1932, -p. 104. The proof that this 
is right is that Aristonicus’ following included many slaves, to whom he 
had promised freedom (last note), and Iambulus is the one Greek writer 
of whom we are certain that he envisaged both a Sun-State and a State 
without slaves. On what Aristonicus exactly meant see Oertel in Pohl- 
mann}, 11, p. 570 n. 3; Tarn, J.R.S. xxi, p. 140 n. 5. M. Rostovtzeff, Soc. 
and Econ. Hist. pp. 808, 1523 n. 81, has recently made an alternative and 
interesting suggestion that Strabo’s Heliopolitai refers, not to Iambulus, 
but to the Oriental “HAtos Aixaiocúvns, who protected the wronged. But, 
apart from the slave question, would a Sun-cult have made men fight as 
did the men of all sorts and conditions who followed Aristonicus? R. 
admits that in any case Aristonicus must have promised his followers ‘all 
sorts of blessings and a happy life’. i 

2 The slavery question shows that Aristonicus’ inspiration was not Stoicism, 
i.e. Blossius (as Bidez thinks, op. cit. p. 49), precisely as Cleomenes III 
did not get his ideas from the Stoic Sphaerus; indeed, how could one 
philosophy produce two such utterly diverse objectives? What moved 
Blossius was doubtless sympathy with the under-dog and perhaps a family 
tradition of hostility to the Roman Optimates (C.A.H. 1x, p. 21). See also 
on Blossius, Dudley, /.2.S. xxx1, 1941, p. 94. 

3 Orac. Sibyl. 111, 350-361, 367-380; see Tarn, J.R.S. XXII, 1932, pp. 135 $99- 

4 |. 375: À mávTwv Tpopépouvoa BpoToOis Sudvoia cadppewv. 
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naturally attributes the establishment of Homonoia, of international 
unity and fellowship, to a monarch. The connection of universal 
Homonoia with kingship had never been stated so sharply before; but 
the prophecy gives us more than that. Any picture of any golden age 
is bound to make of it an era of peace and goodwill; but this prophecy 
depicts at some length a golden age of righteousness, and Homonoia is 
its central feature; this means that the central feature of any golden age 
could henceforth hardly fail to be the reconciliation and the unity of 
mankind. Perhaps there were other prophecies of the sort among the 
2,000 which Augustus burned later. 

But though Augustus might burn prophecies, his whole work was 
in a sense directed to making a beginning in carrying out what could 
be carried out of the Cleopatra prophecy.’ Romans now claimed to 
form a third class beside Greeks and barbarians, though Greeks only 
admitted this later.2 But the two peoples had one thing in common: 
both were weary of the long-continued civil wars and the misery they 
brought; and if, for Greeks, the longed-for peace and reconciliation 
must come from a monarch, it was hardly less so for Romans. For 
Homonoia, under its Latin name Concordia, had come to Rome as a 
goddess late in the fourth century B.c.;3 and although, prior to 
Augustus, Concordia seems only to have meant to Romans what 
Homonoia had meant to Greeks before Isocrates—cessation of 
quarrelling between the orders in Rome itself, the best remedy being 
a foreign foe—still they had managed to connect the establishment of 
Concordia with kingship, with the mythical kings of legend, Romulus 4 
and Numa.5 To both nations, therefore, Augustus was the man who 
should do what he did begin to do. He was the Saviour and Benefactor 
and father of mankind, to the Greek cities of the Diet of Asia® no less 


Appian, Bella Civ. 1, 24, links together the advent of the principate and of 
Homonoia. A bronze coin of Antoninus Pius (B.M. Coins, Alexandria, 
Pl. xx1, no. 1167) represents Tiber and Nile holding hands, with legend 
T(Pepis Sudvoia; but it cannot, of course, be connected with the Cleopatra 
prophecy. 

2 Jiithner, Hellenen und Barbaren; pp. 62, 79. 

In 304B.c.: A. Momigliano, C.Q. XXXVI, 1942, p. 111. 

Dion. Hal. 11, 3; the section is a treatise on Thy Té&v ToAITevoéve Suoppo- 
ouvny. 

5 Plut. Numa xx, the whole chapter. 

6 Two decrees of the Koinon of Asia: S.E.G. 1v, 490, about 9 B.C., and 
B.M. Inscr. 1v, no. 894, about 2 B.c. See also Sardis, vil, i, no. 8, l. 101: 
Tratpos...ToU oúvravrtos T&v dvOpwmtrwy yétvous; the king as father of 
mankind has grown out of the idea of the king imitating or representing 
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than to Roman poets; the Saecular Games, with their mixture of Latin 
tradition and Greek form, are the end of the bad old times and the 
beginning of a new era; and for Vergil in the Aeneid (v1, 791-4) Augustus 
will bring to pass the age of gold, an age which could no longer be 
confined to one people but must definitely be an age of reconciliation 
and unity. A new age did in fact begin, an age of progressive unity 
between the various peoples of the Mediterranean world. How far this 
may really have been due to Augustus and how far to the actions of 
many obscure men and women I need not inquire; I am talking 
primarily about theory. But the theory was, I think, expressed in that 
temple to the Imperial Concord'—Concordia Augusta—which Tiberius 
vowed as a private man and dedicated when Emperor. Concordia 
Augusta is a common phrase on the Imperial coinage; it may occasionally 
have a political meaning*—something perhaps like the Concord of the 
Provinces on Galba’s coinage3—but usually it merely refers to the 
domestic felicity of the Emperor, precisely as one of the earliest uses 
of Homonoia in Greek had been to express family affection.4 But I do 
not think that Tiberius took 17 years over a temple to celebrate the 
fact that Augustus lived happily with his wife; the temple of the 
Imperial Concord was to enshrine the spirit of a new age, an age of 
goodwill and unity. 

I need not go through the Roman Empire, or relate how the Roman 
franchise was steadily extended till early in the third century every 
fully free provincial of whatever race was made a Roman citizen, or 
how this raised the juridical standing of the provinces till finally 
Diocletian abolished Italy’s privileged position and the whole Empire 
stood on an equal footing. All I want to notice is that there were men 
who fully realised what the Empire had done; and perhaps I may quote 
from Claudian’s great eulogy 5 of the Rome of the Emperors, the swan- 
song of the Western Empire when the Goth was already at the gates. 


the Deity as ‘father of gods and men’, an idea which, apart from Ps.- 
Ecphantus and Diotogenes, is plainly stated by another writer of that 
group, Sthenidas (Stob. 1v, 7, 63, p. 270H): the king must be mpartàs 
vouipos T Ged. See § vi, p. 436 n. 4 (on p. 437). 
Dio Cass. Lv, 8, 9; LVI, 25; Suet. Tiberius, 20; C.I.L. t, p. 231, Fasti 
Praenestini under Jan. 16 of a.D. 10. A full description in Sir J. G. Frazer, 
The Fasti of Ovid, 11, pp. 238 sqq.; p. 240, the goddess of the temple was 
named Concordia Augusta, ‘no doubt in compliment to Augustus’. 

H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, 1, p. CcXxv- 
3 1b. pp. cciv, 309. 4 Kramer, op. cit. pp. 45-9. 
Claudian xxiv (De consulatu Stilichonis, bk. 111), l. 130. I briefly para- 
phrase lines 150-9. 
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It is this Rome, he says, who has cared for the human race and given 
it a common name; who has taken the conquered to her bosom like a 
mother, and called them not subjects but citizens; who has united 
distant races in the bonds of affection. To the peace which she has 
brought to us we owe it, every one of us, that every part of the Empire 
is to us as a fatherland; that it matters nothing if we drink of the Rhone 
or of the Orontes; that we are all one people. That is the last verdict 
on the Rome of the Emperors, the proudest boast perhaps that any 
man in any empire ever made: we are all one people. My theme has 
been that it was the business of monarchs to promote Homonoia, 
unity and concord, among all their subjects; whatever the faults of 
individual rulers, it would seem that monarchy, taken as a whole, had 
tried to promote it. 

The belief that it was the business of kings to promote Homonoia 
among their subjects without distinction of race thus travelled down 
the line of kingship for centuries; but the belief, it will be remembered, 
had no beginning, for nobody will suppose that it began with writers 
so obscure as Diotogenes and Pseudo-Ecphantus. It must clearly have 
been connected with some particular king at the start, and that king has 
to be later than Isocrates and Philip and earlier than Diotogenes and 
Demetrius. It would seem that only one king is possible; we should 
have to postulate Alexander at the beginning of the line, even if there 
were not a definite tradition that it was he. This means that when, 
in § v1, we come to examine Plutarch’s, or rather Eratosthenes’, state- 
ment that Alexander’s purpose was to bring about Homonoia between 
men generally, we can start with a strong presumption in favour of its 
truth. 


IV. ZENO AND THE STOICS 


We have seen that it was the business of kings to promote Homonoia 
among their subjects without distinction of race, and that the idea 
began with, and went back to, Alexander; it must now be considered 
what the Stoics thought about it, and whether their view of Homonoia 
was such that the ideas given as Alexander’s cou/d, as some have 
supposed, have really originated with Stoicism and merely been 
attributed to Alexander by later writers. It will appear that the differ- 
ence is too great for this to have been possible. 

The first thing is to get clear the distinction between the earlier and 
the later Zeno, between the Zeno who wrote the treatise generally 
called Zeno’s Republic (I prefer to keep the Greek term Politeia) and 
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the Zeno who ultimately envisaged the universe as one great city of 
gods and men—all men without distinction of race, though of course 
there were bad men in the world as well as good, the common Greek 
distinction of gatAo1 and otrovSaioi. There has been much confusion 
of the two things, which I once shared, due partly to the confused and 
fragmentary nature of our information and partly to a certain passage in 
Plutarch which I shall come to; and I do not recall ever seeing the 
matter clearly put, though I do not claim to have read anything like all 
the modern literature on Stoicism. No one, however, doubts that, 
whatever threads may have contributed to form the great Zeno of a 
later day, his Politeia was a very early work;* and in fact, when he 
wrote it, he was, like many other philosophers, obsessed by the idea of 
Lycurgus’ Sparta. The attraction of that cruel and narrow slave-State 
for Greek philosophic thought is one of the abiding mysteries, even if 
it were (as it was) idealised. Plutarch has left the invaluable information 
that the basis (úmóðtois) of Zeno’s Politeia was Lycurgus’ Sparta;? it 
was therefore, at best, a very limited State, no further advanced, if as 
far, than the very limited ideal State of Aristotle. What seems known 
about it is this. You could go abroad from Zeno’s State,3 which implies 
other States or countries beside it. Men and women were to dress 
alike; there was community of women, or more accurately complete 
promiscuity,5 and each citizen was to love all the children as though 
he were their father,° which implies a quite small community. Instead 
of the normal mixture of good and bad men, there was a hard and fast 
division between the worthy, otrov&aior, and the unworthy, pavAor; 
only the worthy were citizens,” and had free speech;® the unworthy 
were like the Helots at Sparta, and Zeno said: ‘If the unworthy speak 


1 Diog. Laert. vit, 4; Philodemus mepi Erwikdv, P. Herc. 339 (P.), in 
W. Cronert, Kolotes und Menedemos (vol. 6 of Wessely’s Studien zur 
Palaeographie und Papyruskunde, 1906), p. 55, véov kal &ppovos čti. 

2 Plut. Lycurg. xxx1. 

3 S.V.F. 1, fr. 268= Diog. Laert. vit, 33, &moBnulas évexev, the ordinary 
word for going outside the bounds of your own State. 

4 S.V.F. 1, fr. 257= Diog. Laert. vir, 33. 

5 S.V.F. 1, fr. 269=Diog. Laert. vir, 131, Tov Evtuydvta TA evTuxouen 
xptic8a1. Some modern books talk of community of wives, which is 
wrong; there were no wives. Greeks believed in an original stage of 
promiscuity, Clearchus, F.H.G. 11, 319; see Tarn, Hell. Civ.’ pp. 319-20. 

6 S.V.F. 111, 728 = Diog. Laert. vit, 131. l 

7 S.V.F.1, fr. 222= Diog. Laert. vit, 33. This meaning has been doubted, 
but is plain enough. Kaerst, Studien zur Entwicklung und theoretischen 
Begründung der Monarchie im Altertum, p. 73, took it as I do. 

8 S.V.F. 1, fr. 228. 
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against the worthy, shall he not suffer for it?’* One other known item, 
which I shall come to later, may or may not belong to the early Politeia; 
but the above gives its outline, and makes it tolerably obvious that such 
a State had nothing to do with the later Stoic Homonoia. No wonder 
later Stoics heartily disliked the Politeia, and could only say of it 
(which was true) that Zeno had not always been Zeno. 

I now come to the passage in which Plutarch, who as we have seen 
knew well enough what Zeno’s Politeia was, has managed to create a 
great difficulty. In de Alexandri Fortuna 1, 6 (329A), preparatory to the 
introduction of the long quotation from Eratosthenes which is so 
important for Alexander’s ideas (see vi), he speaks of ñ troAU 
Oaupazopévn motela tou Zryveovos, Zeno’s greatly admired (or 
most wonderful) Politeia, and as only one Politeia of Zeno’s is known, 
the early work we have been considering, Plutarch has been taken to 
refer to this. It is quite certain that he does not. He could not have 
called Zeno’s early Politeia, which excited such animadversion, ñ 8av- 
Hagouévn; and he sums up the Politeia he is referring to as one in 
which men are not to live divided into different States and peoples, 
each under its own particular laws, but (329B) one of which all men are 
to be citizens and all are to be one people,3 with a common life, a 
common order, and a common law, like a herd of cattle grazing 
together.* That this is Zeno’s (later) city of gods and men, his cosmo- 
politan World-State, is certain enough, and one must suppose that 
Plutarch is using ‘Politeia’ here in a general sense and not as the title of 
Zeno’s book of that name. The World-State apparently had no fixed 
name; Chrysippus,> Areius Didymus,® and Poseidonius? called it a 
ovatTnua and Cicero® a city; there is no reason why Plutarch should 
not have called it a ‘politeia’, but it is confusing. 

It is not the only passage to name ‘Zeno’s Politeia’ which is con- 
fusing. In the early Politeia there was promiscuity, as we have seen; 


1 S.V.F. 1, fr. 228: ot olpa€eta; 

2 Philodemus in Cronert, op. cit. pp. 55 sgg. Zivwv yap ovx fiv del is col. 
XV, 15. 

3 Snudtas, members of the same demos. 

4 &yéAas ouvvópov. The ‘human herd’ was a Cynic idea, not Stoic; and this 
comparison is not from Zeno but is Plutarch having a hit at the Stoics; 
cf. Diog. Laert. vii, 173, where the poet Sositheos accuses Cleanthes of 
driving men like cattle, BonAatet. 

5 $.V.F. int, frs. 527, 528. 

6 S.V.F. m, fr. 527=Stob. Ecl. 1, p. 184, 8 (W.). 

7 Poseidonius, de mundo, 11, p. 391b. 

8 De leg. 1, 7, 233 de nat. deorum, 11, 62, 154. 
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but the same writer who relates this also states that Zeno ‘in the 
Politeia’ said that the wise man would marry and beget children;’ as 
the two statements are mutually exclusive, the one about marriage 
must belong to the later World-State, here again called the Politeia. 
Really, were it not for the list of Zeno’s works in Diogenes Laertius, 
we might almost suppose that Zeno wrote two books called TloArteia. 
Again, Cassius the Sceptic, among others, is said to have stated that 
‘in the Politeia’ Zeno prohibited the building of temples, law-courts, 
and gymnasia in the cities;? and as the early Politeia, if modelled on 
Sparta, cannot well have included more than one city, no wonder some 
writers} have attributed this to the World-State; I have no idea myself 
to which it belongs. It is not very important; but Eros is important. 
Athenaeus? cites one Pontianus as saying that Zeno thought that Love 
was the god of giAia and Homonoia, and also provided freedom but 
provided nothing else; therefore in the Politeia Zeno said that Love 
was the god who co-operated in securing the safety of the city. ‘There- 
fore’ clearly relates to Love providing freedom, and the latter part of 
the passage is plain enough: Zeno is referring to the (original of the) 
story that follows in Athenaeus (561 £), which says that the Spartans, 
before marshalling their battle-line, used to sacrifice to Eros because 
safety (owtnpia) lay in the piAia which held the battle-line together. 
The Politeia mentioned by Pontianus is then clearly the early Politeia, 
modelled on Sparta, and we see why ‘Eros’ provides safety; but what 
can Love as the god of Homonoia—the Stoic Homonoia—have to do 
either with Sparta or with the early Politeia? This conception ought to 
belong to the World-State; and is it conceivable that Zeno, having once 
got hold of the idea of Love holding a State together, should have 
dropped it in his later period, when one would have expected him to 
broaden out the idea in relation to the World-State? I would suggest, 


1 S.V.F.1, 270, yaunoe, as ó Zhveov onoiv èv MoArteiq, kal traiSotroirjoeabat. 

2 S.V.F. 1, fr. 267= Diog. Laert. vit, 33; cf. ib. frs. 264, 265. 

3 As for example Kaerst 11°, p. 125 n. 

4 Athen. xi, 561c. Tovtiavés Sè Zivwva čon Tov Kitiéa trroAanPaverv TOV 
*Epwrta Gedv elvar piAlas kai duovolas, ét1 5è kal AeuOeplas TOAPACKEVAOTIKOV, 
GAAou 5è ovBevds. Stò kai êv Ti MoArtela pn Tov “Epwta bedv elvai cuvepyov 
irdpyovta mpds Thy Tis TéAcwWs owrtnpiav. I adopt Kaibel’s suggested 
transposition of tAev@eplas and dyovolas, which is certain both from 561D 
and from the sense. The later Stoic definition of Love (S.V.F. 111, 716) 
was thoroughly bad, but they did connect it with p1Ala—pty elvai ouvovolas 
GAA& @iAlas; see Diogenes Laertius vit, 130, the whole section. It is 
evident however that in the Athenaeus passage, whatever Zeno meant by 
Love, it was something greater than, and to be distinguished from, ọla. 
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though diffidently (one can get no certainty), that Pontianus is sum- 
marising Zeno’s whole attitude to Eros; he first gives, as a general 
statement, Love as the god of giAia and Homonoia (from the World- 
State), and then gives the provision of owtnpia (which would not 
apply to the World-State) as a special case, taken from the early Politeia. 

But whatever may be the difficulty in reconstructing Zeno’s early 
Politeia from our sources, one thing is clear enough in broad outline: 
something had happened to bring about a great change of mind in 
Zeno between his early and his later period. Plutarch says plainly what 
it was—Alexander. Zeno’s World-State, he says, was as it were a 
dream or image of a philosophic ‘well-ordered’ State, eWvopias. . . 
ToAiteias, and Alexander supplied the épyov to Zeno’s Adyos,* the deed 
which lay behind the word, if we use the obvious (too obvious) transla- 
tion. What we should have expected Plutarch to say was, the reality 
behind Zeno’s dream; there is a difficulty, which I shall come to (p. 422 
n. 2), about Adyos here meaning ‘word’, and it is an unnatural term to 
apply to Zeno’s vision. But Epyov, to Plutarch, did mean ‘deed’, for the 
reality to him was just ‘deeds’; the argument of the whole treatise 
de Alexandri Fortuna I is that Alexander was as good a philosopher 
through what he did* as were the philosophers who ran him down 
through what they thought and taught. Plutarch is certainly too 
materialistic, but many modern writers have taken an even more 
materialistic line; they do not doubt that Plutarch was right about 
Alexander, but they say that what affected Zeno was Alexander’s Empire, 
or sometimes even that World-Empire which he has been supposed 
to be going to conquer.3 To myself, Alexander’s Empire is no explana- 
tion at all. One man conquers a large number of races and brings them 
under one despotic rule; how could another man deduce from this that 
distinctions of race are meaningless and that the universe is a harmony 
in which all men (and Zeno included the slaves) are brothers? The two 


1 De Alex. Fort. 429B, toUtTo Zhveov pev Eypayev œomep Svap 7 eiSwAov 
evvoulas piAogogou Kal TroAitelas dvaTuTTWOdpEVvos, "AAEEavEpos St TH Ayw 
TÒ Epyov Traptoxev. 

2 For an elaboration of ‘what = did’ see note 147 to my lecture of 1933, 
and cf. 4.].P. LX, 1939, p. 5 

3 Wilamowitz, Staat und Gesellschaft der Griechen*, p. 190, ‘unter dem 
Eindrucke der Alexandermonarchie’. Kaerst 12, p. 125: ‘Die innere 
Beziehung der stoischen Weltstaatsidee zum Weltreiche Alexanders ist 
schon im Altertum selbst erkannt worden.’ Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics, p. 327 (Eng. trans.). J. Kargl, Die Lehre der Stoiker vom Staat, 
1913, p. 16. J. Jiithner, Hellenen und Barbaren, 1923, pp. 48, 50. W. 
Kapelle, K/io, xxv, 1932, p. 87 n. 3. 
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things have no point of contact; besides, if it were true, why did nobody 

ever deduce any world-embracing ideas from Darius’ huge empire? 

It has accordingly been suggested that what Zeno took from Alexander 

was his cosmopolitanism. Unfortunately no trace of cosmopolitan 

ideas can be found in Alexander from beginning to end, as will be seen 
more clearly in § v1; a desire that the various races should live together 
in unity and harmony is a very different thing from abolishing race and 
treating all mankind as one people, as a cosmopolitan World-State. 

Certainly, in a very notable passage in the treatise in question, Plutarch, 

speaking in his own person, might appear to be attributing to Alexander 

Zeno’s own cosmopolitanism; but he treats it as something which 

Alexander would have wished to carry out had he lived. What he says" 

is that Alexander’s expedition was no raid to plunder and destroy; 

‘rather, he wished to show that all earthly things were-subject to one 

logos? and one polity (toAtteia, probably “constitution” rather than 

“State”) and that all men were one people, and he demeaned himself 

accordingly ;3 and, but for his premature death, one law would have 

illumined (lit. gazed at) all men and they would have managed their 
affairs with reference to one justice as being their common (source of) 
light. But as things happened, that part of the world which never saw 

Alexander remained sunless’,‘ i.e. without that light. The reference to 

Stoicism throughout, with its one polity for all men and its Universal 

Law, is obvious; we get the same phraseology which Plutarch had 

already used of Zeno’s World-State in 3298 (p. 419 ante). But the 

1 De Alex. Fort.1,330D: GAN’ évds Ut Koa Adyou Ta Ertl yñs Kal piõs TrOAITElas, 
Eva Sijyov avOpwtrous a&travtas åmopñvaı PouAduevos, otras avtòv 
toxnudticev’ el St ut) Taxéws ó SeUpo kararéuyas Thv "AAeEdvEpou wuxny 
dvexoAtoato Saluwv, els &v voyos Gtravtas dvOpatrous erréBAetre Kal Trpds 
by Sikaiov as mpòs koivòv SiwkoŭvTo pds. viv BE Tis yiis dviAtov pépos 
Euewev, oov ’AAEavEpov otk elSev. See the interesting use made of this 
passage by Dr A. A. T. Ehrhardt, Journ. of Theolog. Stud. XLVI, 1945, P. 45- 
I owe this reference to Professor N. H. Baynes. 

2 Adyos is difficult. It cannot be ‘word’ here, and never means ‘law’, which 
anyhow comes soon after it; and it must have the same meaning as Zeno’s 
‘Adyos’, p. 421 n. 1 ante, and Cleanthes’, p. 424 n. 1. The best I can suggest 
is ‘principle’, the inner principle of the construction of the universe. 

3 The reference seems to be to his adoption of the dress of the conquered. 
But here again Plutarch, as we saw before, may be too materialistic. 

4 Ehrhardt makes this refer to Alexander as the Sun of Righteousness. 
I think this goes rather far. The ños may not be Alexander at all; it may be 
7 Eixatov, Justice, already equated with the és. But, of course, it is 
Alexander who brings tò S{xatov; and if the reference be indeed to him, 
I would sooner take it as Alexander the bringer of (the light of) civilisation, 
which has been one of Plutarch’s themes throughout this essay. 
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passage does not bear on the historical Alexander; it is only Plutarch 
giving free rein to his imagination of what might have been: had 
Alexander lived, there would have been no need for Zeno, for what 
Zeno was in fact to do would have been already done by Alexander 
himself." 

To return to the historical Alexander, whose épyov, deeds, lay 
behind Zeno’s Adyos (? principle). Only one explanation of Plutarch’s 
phrase now remains possible: what lay behind Zeno was not so much 
Alexander’s doings as Alexander’s ideas,” and the foundation of Zeno’s 
World-State was Alexander’s declaration that all men are brothers, a 
declaration which transcended all differences of race. One could of 
course pass from this to the idea of a World-State, as Alexarchus (§ v) 
did even before Zeno, though Alexander himself did not do so. But 
Zeno was too big a man merely to copy, and he gave to Alexander’s 
dream of the Homonoia of the various peoples so different a shape 
that any theory that Alexander’s ideas were attributed back to him from 
Zeno (which is what I am concerned with in this section) is impossible. 
To Alexander, it was the business of a king, as has been seen (§ 111), 
to bring about Homonoia; to Stoics this was not, and could not be, 
any one’s business (let alone that of kings, whom they disliked), since 
Homonoia already existed, as it always had done. For one thing about 
the Stoic World-State, from Zeno to Epictetus, was certain: it was, and 
always had been, a unity, a harmony, by the decree of the Divine 
Power; for the universe was the expression of Himself, and He Himself 
was Homonoia.3 Stoics had several names for this unity—Homonoia,‘ 
harmony,5 sympathy; but whichever term they used, the World- 
State, which was co-terminous with the universe, was in harmony 
together and had been so from the start. The harmony, the Homonoia, 
was there; ‘It is Thou’, says Cleanthes in his great hymn to the Divine 


1 Plutarch, who did not like Stoics, may not have been averse to making out 
that they owed more to Alexander than they really did. 

2 Note that Plutarch goes straight on here to Eratosthenes on Alexander’s 
ideas. 

3 S.V.F. u, fr. 1076 (Chrysippus). 

4 Zeno uses the word, ib. 1, fr. 263, and it is implied in 1, fr.98. For Chrysippus, 
it must follow from his statement that God was Homonoia (last note), but 
the contents of his two books mepi dyovolas are unknown. See generally 
E. Skard, Zwei religiés-politische Begriffe, Euergetes-Concordia, 1932, 
pp- 85-6. Later the Homonoia of the heavenly bodies became a common- 
place: Dio Chrys. XL, 35 sqq. 

5 Cleanthes’ Hymn, |. 16 (p. 424), and in Poseidonius. 

6 Poseidonius; see also S$. V.F. 11, frs. 475, 534- 
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Power, ‘It is Thou that hast made this harmony.’? And what God had 
once made it was not for men to make over again. It was the business 
of kings to bring about Homonoia, but it was not the business of a 
Stoic; for him Homonoia had already been brought about by the 
Deity, and all that was required was that men’s eyes should be opened 
that they might see it. There were plenty of men who did not see it— 
men who set up little earthly States, men who did bad actions;3 but 
the business of the earnest Stoic was not to tackle the consequences of 
bad actions, to smooth away discord or promote unity; his business 
was to educate the individual man‘ and teach him to think aright. For 
if you could get all men to think aright, all other things would be added 
unto you: discord and wrong, national States and slavery—these things 
would automatically vanish and there would remain only the unity and 
concord of mankind, which had really been there all the time, though 
men could not see it. That is the irreconcilable opposition between 
Stoicism and the theory of kingship, between the belief that unity and 
concord existed and you must try to get men to see it, and the belief 
that they did not exist and that it was the business of the rulers of the 
earth to try to bring them to pass. 

Besides this opposition of ideas between Stoicism and kingship, 
I have mentioned that Stoics disliked kings, and it may be well, in 
conclusion, to be clear about their attitude towards kingship, for it has 
been widely believed that the early Stoics thought kingship the ideal 
form of government. They certainly did not; their World-State grew 
out of the éAis and was a trdéAis, and knew one king only, that 
Universal Law which was God and ‘king of all things both divine and 
human’.S The belief that the early Stoics thought kingship the ideal 
form of government was started by Kaerst in 1898,° chiefly on the 


1 S.V.F. 1, fr. 537 (Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus), ll. 16, 17: 
@be yap els êv mávta ouvripyoKas Eo8Ad KaKoiatv, 
oot’ éva ylyveoOa Tavtov Adyov alèv óvta. 

2 Chrysippus, ib. 111, fr. 323, called these merely tpoo€f\xci—appendages, 
or accidents—of the World-State, due to men’s lack of the sense of fellow- 
ship, Koiveovia. 

3 Cleanthes’ Hymn, |. 13: the acts of bad men cut across the universal 
harmony and are no part of it. 

4 S.V.F. ut, fr. 611, TÒ Tratbevew avOpartrous. 

5 S.V.F. u1, fr. 314, cf. frs. 327, 329. 

6 Op. cit. (Stud. zur Entwicklung, etc.), p. 67, using the relations of Zeno, 
Sphaerus, and Persaeus with kings. Kaerst’s quotation here from Stobaeus 
(cf. Suidas, BaoiAela 1), which he calls Stoic, is from one of those lost 
treatises Tepi BaoiAelas which every school wrote. 
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strength of the friendship between Zeno and Antigonus Gonatas, 
though he also cited’ some passages from Roman Imperial times which 
are not evidence for the early Stoa. But the acts of individual Stoics 
are not evidence for Stoic theory;? you can be the personal friend of a 
man with whose politics you disagree, and the friendship between 
Zeno and Antigonus was a matter of personal liking and of ethics, i.e. 
the philosophy of conduct. Kaerst repeated his belief in his History 3 
and gave three references, which do not bear on the matter, for or 
against; there is in fact no evidence. Zeno said that the otrovSaios would 
not rule others;# but Chrysippus said that the philosopher would not 
shirk a throne if it came to him (i.e. as a duty);5 and of course kings 
had to be educated like other people, which was why Zeno sent 
Persaeus to Antigonus and why Chrysippus recommended the ‘ philo- 
sopher behind the throne’ who would be the king’s companion, 
oupPidcetat Bacirei.® The frequent references in Stoic literature to 
the ‘kingly man’, BaoiAiKdés, or to the wise man as being a king, are 
merely a method of indicating the possession of those virtues and 
qualities which, men believed, a king ought to have; a king, said 
Chrysippus, is one who has BaoiAiKhv émothyunv? (and not merely 
one who sits on a throne). Let me give a couple of third-century 
quotations to show what Stoics at that time thought about kingship. 
The much discussed Stoic Sphaerus had been the tutor, and remained 
the friend, of Cleomenes III of Sparta; but pretty well everything we 
know about him® is connected with education, which to every Stoic. 
was of the first importance; and if, as he probably did, he helped 
Cleomenes’ revolution, about which there was nothing especially 
Stoic, it was because he was Cleomenes’ friend, and not because 
Cleomenes was a king. For Sphaerus, of whom so much has bern 
made in this connection, has left on record his opinion of kingship at 
large: being taken to task for saying that Ptolemy IV was not a king, 
he said: ‘Very well; being what he is (i.e. a worthless creature) he is 
a king.’? Contempt for kingship cannot go further. Chrysippus’? said 


1 Kaerst, op. cit. p. 66 n. 1. 

2 Sphaerus and Blossius have sometimes been cited as such evidence. For 
Sphaerus see below; for Blossius, § 11, p. 414 n. 2. 

3 11°, p. 308 and n. 1. 

4 SV .F. 1, fr. 216, ote Pidger obte Seotrdzet. 

5 Tb. 1, fr. 691. 6 Íb. 7 Ib. 111, fr. 618. 

8 For a recent reconstruction, in Kaerst’s sense, of what Sphaerus might have 
been doing at Cleomenes’ court, see F. Ollier, Rev. E.G. XLIX, 1936, 


P- 536. 
9 S.V.F. 1, fr. 625. 10 Jb. 111, fr. 693= Plut. Mor. 1043 E. 
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that if the wise man wanted to make money (a thing which the Stoic 
sage in Stoic eyes had no business to want) the three best ways were, 
to go to a king, to sponge on his friends, or to prostitute his wisdom;? 
he said elsewhere that the wise man would willingly go to a king for 
the money he would make? (a thing Chrysippus himself refused to do). 
Plutarch missed the savage sarcasm of this, and was puzzled as to why 
Chrysippus said it when he had so often said that the wise man did not 
need money.? Of course it was all explained away later,4 as other in- 
convenient sayings in other religions have been. 

Stoics in fact regarded earthly constitutions as of value solely in so 
far as, and in proportion as, they might in their eyes approximate to 
that Divine Reason which was king of the universe; hence at different 
periods, in the changing circumstances of the world, they gave their 
preference to different forms of government, as for example when they 
changed over from the Roman oligarchy to Roman emperors. But it 
seems clear that the earlier Stoics thought little of kingship as a form of 
government. 


V. BETWEEN ALEXANDER AND ZENO 


We have seen that it was impossible that Alexander’s ideas should have 
originated with Stoicism and merely been attributed to him by later 
writers; and, before coming to Alexander himself, I may notice briefly 
one matter which reinforces that conclusion, viz. that two men appear 
to have been influenced by Alexander’s ideas prior to Zeno; it is not 
necessary for me to prove this, but it may be of interest. The first is the 
philosopher Theophrastus. The relevant dates are that Theophrastus, 
Aristotle’s pupil, succeeded him as head of the Peripatetic school in 
322 and died in 288, while Zeno began to teach in Athens in 301. Zeno 
however did not become Zeno all at once; time has to be allowed for 
him to write his early Politeia and to acquire intellectual influence, 
which prior to his friendship with Antigonus Gonatas was a slow matter; 
while, though Theophrastus did overlap Zeno, the man who during 
the ten years rule at Athens of Demetrius of Phalerum (316-307 B.C.) 
had been, intellectually, all-powerful in Athens and had inspired 


1 Tov &trd Gogiotelas, a word invariably used in a bad sense, which therefore 
gives the meaning of the whole saying; cf. Plut. Mor. 1047F, where 
Chrysippus classes together going to a king to make money and cogic- 
Tewe Er’ dpyupla. 

2 S.V.F. 11, 691 = Plut. Mor. 1043B-£. 

3 Plut. Mor. ib. 4 Stob. Ecl. 1, vit, 11m., p. 109 Wachsmuth. 
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Demetrius’ laws was not likely in his old age to begin borrowing ideas 
from the strange newcomer from Cyprus, half Phoenician by blood, 
even if there was as yet anything to borrow. What I have to notice is 
Theophrastus’ doctrine of oixelwois; he used it as the foundation of 
ethics, but I am only concerned with the doctrine itself. The word 
was a rare one; it occurs once in Thucydides (1v, 128), of some troops 
‘appropriating’ to themselves the property of a defaulting ally, but in 
Theophrastus it signifies promoting olkeiotns, which means a binding 
together of human beings either by kinship, or by g1Aia (friendship, 
or love in the non-sexual sense), or by both. Theophrastus’ teacher 
Aristotle had, as already noticed, set a hard and fast line of division 
between Greek and barbarian; Theophrastus suddenly came out with a 
statement, amazing in Aristotle’s pupil, that all men are kin one to 
another and are bound together by piAia. We possess two fragments 
of his on the matter, which are practically identical.‘ The Porphyry 
fragment traces the progress of pàla from the family, where it 
originated, to the kin and thence to the city, then on to the race or 
nation, and finally to mankind; it concludes ‘and thus we lay it down 
that all men are kin and friends to one another’.? The Stobaeus frag- 
ment traces the progress of giAia in exactly the same way. What 
Theophrastus is saying is that the foundation of ethics was those 
primitive natural affections which extended their range step by step 
till they finally became love of humanity. 


1 One is a named fragment of Theophrastus mepi evoeBelas in Porphyry de 
abstinentia 111, 25 (Nauck), first identified by J. Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift 
über Frömmigkeit, 1866, pp. 96 sqq. The other is an extract in Stobaeus 11, 
7,13 (p. 120 W.) headed ’ApiototéAous kal té&v AoiTraSv TMepitratyntixdv 
mepi Tõv HOKdv. Despite the heading, the identity of the Stobaeus extract 
with the Porphyry passage is so clear that it also must be from Theo- 
phrastus, as Spengel said long ago; I need not discuss this, as Fr. Dirlmeier, 
‘Die Oikeiosis-Lehre Theophrasts’, Philol. Supp. Bd. xxx, 1, 1937, has 
now shown at minute length that both fragments are from Theophrastus 
and that the olxefwois doctrine was his, and his alone, till at some later 
time the Stoics adopted it. He says (p. 49) that ofxelwois is not even 
mentioned by any Stoic before Chrysippus, but what we know of the 
early Stoics is so fragmentary that I doubt if that means much. It is, 
however, unfortunate that von Arnim in S.V.F. should have printed 
under ‘Zeno’ the fragment 1, 197, Thv 8 olkelwow &pxħv TiOevtar Sika- 
owns of å&mò Ztveovos, for it has led to some misunderstanding; of é&rd 
Ztvwvos does not mean Zeno—that would be of mepi Zħvœova—but ‘the 
Stoic school which derived from Zeno’; we get the full phrase in 1, 216, 
Zihvevi kal tois at’ avtoU Ttwikois pidocdoors. 

ovtws è Kal Tous tmdvtas dvOpa@trous AANA ois Tlðepev olkelous Kal 
ovy yeveis. 


N 
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Theophrastus was a very learned man on several subjects; he 
belonged to a school whose method was to collect facts, or what they 
thought were tacts, and draw deductions from them; one can see from 
the colossal list of his lost writings, as well as from his surviving 
History of Plants, that he too collected facts on the grand scale. It 
seems unlikely that a man with that type of mind would initiate a 
revolution in thought at once so simple and so far-reaching; and, as 
far as I know, no one has ever supposed that he did. His sources have 
been sought for; the sophist Antiphon has of course been put forward 
(Mewaldt); rather a favourite has been Empedocles’ attraction and 
repulsion (Max Mühl, Dirlmeier), which is as different as light from 
dark. It is not worth going into this; really, the unknown man who 
wrote the heading of the Stobaeus fragment did better when he made 
Theophrastus’ source Aristotle himself," for Aristotle Aad extended 
piAia from the city to the race.* The common sense of the matter is 
that something had happened between Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
and that can only be Alexander. Theophrastus’ work, in material 
matters, regularly reflects the results of Alexander’s expedition ;3 but, 
apart from this, his progress of piia, from the family to all mankind, 
runs a parallel course to that which, as matter of history, was taken by 
the Homonoia concept (§ 111, ante); this too began as family unity, and 
was extended in succession to the Greek city, the Greek race (by 
Isocrates), and finally by Alexander to all the peoples of the world he 
had to do with (§ vi). I find it difficult myself to believe (though it can 
only be put as a probability) that Theophrastus’ extension of qıla to 
all men was not connected with Alexander’s statement that all men were 
brothers and with his dream that they might be united in Homonoia 
(see § v1); for though Alexander did not use the word piAia, men who 
were of one mind together could not be other than friends; Homonoia 
and giAla were only two aspects of the same thing. 


1 A modern attempt has been made, but without foundation, to take the idea 
back to Aristotle. See n. 101 to my lecture of 1933; I need not repeat. 

2 Nic. Eth. viii, 1155, l. 18: piAia is naturally implanted in birds and beasts 
Kal Tois ópocðvéoi Trpds GAANAG Kal UdAIoTA tois Gvepwrrois, which means 
that, as beasts of the same species are friendly to one another, so are men 
of the same race (e.g. Greeks). Even this much was a great concession for 
Aristotle; it was a parallel to Isocrates on Homonoia. 

3 Theophrastus as a man was personally hostile to the memory of Alexander 
because of the execution of Callisthenes, and showed it (App. 18). But asa 
philosopher his aim was the pursuit of knowledge; his feelings did not 
influence his attitude towards learning, and he regularly reproduced the 
new knowledge which Alexander acquired or caused to be acquired for 
the Greek world. 
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Though I put this as a probability only, there seems to have been 
one Greek, at any rate, who thought the same thing as myself. I must 
refer back to my study of Alexander’s supposed plans (App. 24) and 
to the fifth plan, for interchange of populations between Europe and 
Asia. Its falsity in fact is plain (ib. p. 383); but what concerns me here 
is the reason given for it in Diodorus’ list. The plan was to transfer 
Asiatics to Europe and Europeans to Asia, so that he (Alexander) might, 
by means of mixed marriages and the ensuing relationships (tais 
olkeraoeoiv), bring the two continents to Homonoia and to the 
affection (piAia) of those who are akin.' The writer of this took the 
mixed marriages from Susa and Homonoia from Alexander’s prayer, 
but for the rest he is quoting from Theophrastus. This does not 
depend merely on the use of Theophrastus’ word oikelwois. The 
Porphyry fragment of Theophrastus, after piAia has been extended to 
all mankind, says oUtws SÈ Tous TravTas dvOpwtrous GAATAoIS Tiðepev 
oixeious Kai ouyyeveis. That is, in Theophrastus we get, in one passage, 
the three words giAia, oixeious, and ovyyeveis combined, and in 
the plan we get the same three words, iAiav, oixerwoeoiv, and 
ouyyevikty, again combined; that the writer who composed the plan 
had Theophrastus in mind and was using his language, i.e. quoting 
loosely for the sense, can hardly be doubted. Two things follow: that 
the ‘plan’ is later than Theophrastus and so cannot be Alexander’s 
(this was already certain), and that the writer who composed the ‘plan’ 
believed, as I do, that Theophrastus’ doctrine of universal piAia was 
taken from Alexander and so could be used to illustrate Alexander's 
intentions. 

The other man I want to notice is Alexarchus, a son of Antipater 
and younger brother of Cassander. He was a philologist? and a 
dreamer, and has duly been called either mad or comic; a recent study 
has argued that what was the matter with him was schizophrenia,} or 
say roughly dual personality. In any case I propose to take him 
seriously, for some curious evidence exists which shows, either that 
he was still remembered and more or less copied in Greek Bactria in 


1 Diod. xviii, 4, 4, Stas tàs peyiotas ñmelpous (Europe and Asia) tais 
etriyaulais Kai tats olxeroceo els Koivtyy Sudvotav Kal ovyyevikhy pilav 
KaTaotHoN. 

2 ypauuetixés: Aristos of Salamis, Jacoby 11, no. 143, fr. 4. Possibly 
identical with the Alexarchus of Plutarch de Iside et Osiride 365 E, who 
wrote on curious religious names under an alphabetical arrangement; but 
I cannot trace Plutarch’s authority, one Ariston ó yeypapas ’ASnvatwv 
atroikias. 

3 O. Weinreich, Menekrates Zeus und Salmoneus, 1933, pp. 14, 76. 
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165 B.C., or that we have to deal with a very peculiar triple coincidence,’ 
a thing which is possible but which is not too easy to believe. Cassander, 
who ruled Macedonia from 316 onwards, and was good to his brothers, 
gave Alexarchus some land on the neck of the Athos peninsula, where 
he could found a city and dream in peace under Cassander’s shield. 
There he founded and settled a large city called Ouranopolis, the ‘city 
of Heaven’; doubtless it was founded very soon after 316, the period 
of Cassander’s three great foundations, Cassandreia, Thessalonica 
(Salonica), and Thebes; as the city was 30 stades round,” it must have 
been a synoecism on the model of Cassandreia and Thessalonica, 
whether it took in Sane, Acroathon, or what not. Alexarchus’ own 
position is obscure; no one calls him a king, and Clement of Alexandria 
(which probably means Aristos) treated him as a private man;3 I suppose 
that he was honoured as xtiotns, and had some position, under 
Cassander’s protection, resembling that of Demetrius of Phalerum at 
Athens at the same time. Ouranopolis must have been an ordinary 
enough city, save for its name, for Ptolemy the geographer (v, 5, 6) 
mentions another Ouranopolis in Pamphylia, and this must have been 
a colony from Alexarchus’ city, for two men could not have hit upon 
that amazing name independently; Alexarchus’ city had therefore 
founded a colony for his brother Pleistarchus, whose short-lived 
kingdom included Pamphylia, just as many Greek cities were to found 
colonies for the Seleucids.4 Ouranopolis in Macedonia is never 
mentioned in subsequent history;5 it may be chance, or the synoecism 
may have broken up after Cassander’s death or the extinction of his 
dynasty; other cases of the break-up of a synoecism are known. 
Ouranopolis means ‘city of Heaven’; but Alexarchus struck a strange 
coinage, on which the people of the city are called, not (as would have 
been normal) Ouranopolitai, citizens of Ouranopolis, but Ouranidai, 
‘children of Heaven’. This word shows what Alexarchus was doing; 
he had set up a little World-State in miniature, a good many years 
before Zeno appeared. His coins figure the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 


1 Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 210, cf. p. 92. 

2 Strabo vn, 331, fr. 35; Athen. 11, 98 D. 

3 Clem. Alex. Protr. 1v, 54 gives first BactAeis who called themselves gods, 
and then private persons, among them Alexarchus, for whom he cites 
Aristos. Cf. Weinreich’s table, op. cit. p. 92. 

4 Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 6. 

5 What Pliny’s ‘nunc sunt Uranopolis’, etc. means (1v, 37) I do not know. 
Hardly Pliny’s own day. 

6 B. V. Head, Hist. Numm.? p. 206; B.M. Coins, Macedon, pp. 133, cxxxii; 
F. Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies grecques, pp. 96 sqq. 
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primarily as being the natural and universal gods'—they were gods 

even to the rationalist Euhemerus, his contemporary *—but doubtless 

they also symbolised himself, his consort, and his citizens, for the stars 
were obviously children of Heaven,3 while it is recorded that he called 
himself the Sun,4 which means a world-ruler. His coins also figure as 

a type the daughter (in the mythology) of Ouranos, Plato’s great 

Aphrodite Ourania5 or ‘Heavenly Love’, symbolising the love which 

pervaded the universe. Now it was proper for a World-State, like an 

ideal State, to have a language of its own, like the world before the 

Tower of Babel®—Plutarch gives an instance of an ideal State which 

had;7 besides, speaking with ‘tongues’—strange words—gave to 

Greeks a suggestion of divine inspiration;® and Alexarchus the philo- 

logist did create a special language. Why he did so, however, is none 

too clear. It has been suggested that it was proper for a god to have a 

language of his own;? that is a possible explanation. It could no doubt 

be treated as just a game, as children invent private languages to 
mystify their elders. But, though there is no sign that any one ever 
used it but Alexarchus himself, I think he invented it as a language for 
the World-State of his dream, just as people to-day amuse themselves 
by inventing ‘universal’ languages, like Esperanto or Ido. We possess 

a letter of his written to the magistrates of Cassandreia in this extra- 

ordinary speech;'° no one has ever read it, or ever will. But the pre- 

amble is plain enough; instead of the usual form, ‘Alexarchus to the 
magistrates of Cassandreia, greeting’, it runs ‘Alexarchus to the chief 
men of the Brethren, all hail (literally, “rejoicing”)’.’* There was 

1 Plato, Cratylys 397c; Diod. vt, 1, 2; Plut. Mor. 377 F. 

2 Diod. vi, 1, 7. For his date, p. 432 n. 3. 

3 Cf. S.V.F. m, fr. 337. 

4 Aristos, fr. 4: tautdv Kateoxnudticey és “HAtov. 

5 Plato, Symp. 180D. See on her L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 11, 
PP- 659 sqq., though I doubt her being a ruler, p. 678. 

6 Genesis xi, 1: ‘And the whole earth was of one language.’ 

7 Mor. 3708, wlav ToAitelav évOpdtrav paxaplov kal dbuoyA@oouy étrévtwv. 

8 Christ-Schmid, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. 11, 1, 116, on yAwooats AaAciv. Naturally 
I need not consider the later phenomena in the N. T. and their vast literature. 

9 Weinreich, op. cit. p. 14. 1o Athen. 111, 98 E. 

11 For a detailed attempt at decipherment see Weinreich, pp. 108 sqq.; 
but our text must be full of corruptions, seeing that one of the three words 
of the preamble has been corrupted. Greeks could not read it themselves; 
Athenaeus, 111, 98 F, says that even the Pythian Apollo could not do that. 

12 ‘Adé€apyxos ò papywv trpduois yadeiv. For the corrupt 6 appv, which 
has to be a word in the genitive plural, Wilamowitz read ‘Opatpéov, 
Schweighauser ‘Ouatpwv. The sense is certain; I prefer ‘Ovatyov, as slightly 
closer to the MS. 
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nothing to make the mixed population of Cassandreia brethren of the 
presumably mixed population of Ouranopolis;? and I see nothing for 
it but a belief on Alexarchus’ part that, in his dream-world, all men 
were members of his World-State and all men were brothers. But no 
one is likely to suppose that that simple man thought of all that for 
himself; it is probably as near a proof as one is likely to get in this sort 
of inquiry that Alexander did think of all men as brothers and did put 
forward ideas which led Alexarchus, as later they led Zeno, to the idea 
of a World-State, though Alexander did not think of or desire such a 
thing himself. 

Alexarchus was the first ruler who is known to have called himself 
the Sun, an idea which was to receive such an extension later. I need 
not consider that here, or Zeno’s star-citizens either; but a word must 
be said about Alexarchus’ choice of Ouranos as the supreme deity. 
Alexander (§ v1) had said that God was the common father of all men— 
God, not Zeus, for the inclusion of the barbarian (non-Greek) world 
would have made a specifically Greek god meaningless; and following 
upon this comes the curious phenomenon that three men of Cassander’s 
circle,” all contemporaries whose connection with each other depended 
on their connection with Cassander—Alexarchus his brother, Euhe- 
merus his friend,3 Theophrastus whose bitterness against Alexander 
had led him to carry his school over to Cassander as being Alexander’s 
enemy—all made of Ouranos, Heaven, the deity who united the 
universe, and not any specifically Greek god. In the mythology 
Ouranos stood at the beginning of all things before the gods were; 
he had the great advantage of not being a cult-god in Greece and having 
no worship, so that any one could make of him what they wished; he 
would fit in equally well for Greeks and non-Greeks. We find in this 
circle a whole group of related ideas, which can be definitely dated to 
the period between Alexander and Zeno, though the priorities as 
between the different members cannot be ascertained. Theophrastus 
made all men united in kinship (olxeiétns) and also made them sons 
of Heaven; Alexarchus made them all brethren and sons of Heaven, 


1 Ina later age, cities which had the same founder sometimes called themselves 
‘brothers’ on their coins. This has nothing to do with the fourth century 
B.C., and anyhow Cassandreia and Ouranopolis had not the same founder. 

2 Done at greater length in my lecture of 1933. 

3 For Euhemerus’ date, often put too late, see Appendix to my lecture of 
1933. Weinreich, op. cit. p. 14, calls him Cassander’s ‘Court philosopher’, 

` which is going rather far. 

4 In the Porphyry fragment (p. 427): Kowous &mávtæv Selkvuci yoveis 
ovpavoev kal yv, 
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and had the idea of a World-State which he called the city of Heaven; 
in his World-State Love (Aphrodite Ourania) played some conspicuous 
part, while in Theophrastus the natural love of the members of a family 
for one another was extended till it embraced the whole human race, 
and he did in one place call it Aphrodite (Cypris).! Euhemerus made 
of Heaven the first ruler to unite the whole human race in a World- 
State,” and the gods of his Ideal State were those of Alexarchus’ coinage, 
the ‘natural’ deities Sun, Moon, and Stars,3 while Aphrodite too had 
some part to play; in this he obviously connects with Alexarchus.4 
Our fragmentary tradition does not say that he called the members of 
his Ideal State brothers, but he did say that Zeus, when he reunited 
men in a universal State, joined them together in amicitia,5 which is 
Theophrastus’ pidia. Euhemerus then connects with both Theo- 
phrastus and Alexarchus; but behind all three stood something—the 
same something—which influenced them all and which was later than 
Aristotle; and it does not appear what else that could have been but 


Alexander. 
* * * * * 


I ought to notice here Weinreich’s very different theory about Alex- 
archus, op. cit. Though he has much that is useful, his main object is an 
attempt to show that Alexarchus was one of the troop (yopds) of 
Menecrates Zeus and in it played the part of the Sun, though Athenaeus 
(vit, 289A sgg.) mentions neither Alexarchus nor the Sun in his list of 
those who went about with Menecrates in the character of his sub- 
ordinate gods, all of them men whom he claimed to have cured of 
epilepsy on condition that they should become his slaves, 800Ao1. This 
theory about Alexarchus seems impossible, if only on the dates. 
Menecrates already called himself Zeus when he wrote his (undated) 
letter ® to Agesilaus of Sparta (reigned c. 399-360), and as he cannot have 
called himself Zeus till he had acquired a great reputation as a physician, 
he must have been middle-aged at least by, and perhaps long before, 
360. He did visit Philip II (reigned 359-336), but his reception? was 


1 See Dirlmeier, op. cit. p. 89 n. 1. 2 Jacoby I, no. 63, fr. 7. 

3 Zb. fr. 2= Diod. v1, 1, 2. Euhemerus called these gods di8ious Kai &p0cp- 
tous, which shows, as his date shows, that no question of Stoicism comes 
in; for to Stoics no god was &f8105 or &gGaptos except the Supreme Power, 
S.V.F. 1, fr. 536. 

4 Weinreich, op. cit. p. 15, made Alexarchus the reverse of the medal whose 
obverse was Euhemerus. 

5 Jacoby, ib. fr. 23. 6 Plut. Ages. xxi; Mor. 191A, 213A. 

7 Hegesander in Athen. vil, 289c sg. = F.H.G. 1v, 414; Aelian, Y.H. xu, 51. 
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not of a kind calculated to make him stay in, or return to, Macedonia. 
On the other hand, in 323 (death of Alexander) Cassander, the eldest 
son of Antipater’s numerous family, was as yet an undistinguished 
young man and none of his highly eligible sisters were as yet married; 
if Alexarchus existed when Menecrates visited Macedonia he was only 
a child. The earliest possible date for the foundation of Ouranopolis, 
i.e. for Alexarchus calling himself the Sun, is 315; by that time Mene- 
crates, if still alive, must have been a very old man and his pantomime 
a thing of the past. But even if it were not so—even if we could suppose 
that Menecrates visited Macedonia again about 315 (for curing Alex- 
archus of epilepsy was a necessary condition of the theory)—would 
Cassander, of all men, have allowed a member of his family, one of the 
noblest in Macedonia, to become a slave (S0UAos) to a crazy Sicilian 
doctor? A question, as Shakespeare says, not to be asked. 


VI. ALEXANDER AT OPIS 


What I have been discussing in this Appendix must be carefully 
distinguished from Alexander’s so-called policy of fusion (Ver- 
schmelzungspolitik). That policy’ has always been clear enough; it was 
a material thing, a thing every one could see—the appointment of 
Iranians to satrapies or other offices, a mixed army, mixed populations 
in the new cities, and mixed marriages, including those of himself and 
of his higher officers at Susa. It came into conflict with the idea of 
nationality; it had begun to break down during his lifetime—he had to 
remove or hang several Iranian satraps—and broke down completely 
once he was dead; the great generals, except Seleucus, repudiated their 
Asiatic wives, while the Greeks in the eastern cities, mostly mercenaries, 
rose in a body and tried to get back to Europe. What I am discussing is 
an idea, an immaterial thing which had not taken corporeal shape by 
the time he died—a dream, an aspiration, an inspiration, call it what 
you will—an idea with three facets or aspects, all closely connected; 
the component parts will be distinguished later. There were points at 


1 Berve has defined it (Kio, xxx1, p. 136) thus: ‘die Anerkennung einer 
fremden Bevölkerung als gleichwertiges Element, und der daraus ent- 
springende Wille, aus rechtlich gleich zu stellenden Volksgruppen durch 
blutmassige Verbindung eine unauflésliche Einheit zu schaffen.’ This is 
too theoretical for the known facts; many of Alexander’s men married 
women whose peoples were not rechtlich gleich with their own. But 
Berve was trying to show, against the evidence, that the intermarriages 
were confined to Persians or anyhow Iranians. 
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which the fusion policy impinged on this idea—perhaps it could be 
called the first actual step towards putting one part of it into practice— 
and our sources, as will appear, sometimes do not distinguish the two 
things sufficiently clearly, while some modern writers have managed 
to squeeze everything into that policy; indeed the author of the latest, 
and in some ways the fullest, account of the policy of fusion, by too 
much insistence on the mixed marriages and the children to be born of 
them, has succeeded in giving the impression that what Alexander 
really wanted was to rule an empire of half-castes.' With this much of 
prelude I can now turn to Alexander’s ideas, as shown in the four 
passages which have to be examined.? The first three relate to the scene 
at Opis and to what may be called the unity of mankind, or possibly 
the unity of peoples; the fourth, which is not connected with Opis, 
relates to the brotherhood of man. I will take the fourth passage first. 
Plutarch (Alex. xxvit) begins by telling the story of Alexander’s 
visit to Ammon and the priest hailing him as son of the god. He con- 
tinues that Alexander had been pleased with some things said by 
Psammon, a philosopher in Egypt, and especially with his saying that 
God was king of all men;3 but that he himself, when considering these 
matters, reached a more philosophic conclusion (giAocogetepoy, i.e. 
wiser or better) and said that God was the common father of all man- 
kind but that he made the best ones peculiarly his own.4 This, on the 
face of it, is a plain statement that all men are brothers, and, if true, is 
the earliest known, at any rate in the western world. Wilcken did not 
believe that this is its meaning; but before I come to his criticism,5 
there are two things which may be got out of the way. In the second 
clause of Alexander’s saying Plutarch obviously saw a reference to the 
priest hailing him son of Ammon; so Wilcken took it, and so I once 
took it. But, whatever Plutarch thought, all that the passage demands 
1 Berve, op. cit. 
2 (1) Arrian vit, 11, 8 and 9, the scene at Opis and Alexander’s prayer; 
most is from Ptolemy, but two items are from a Adyos. (2) A fragment of 
Eratosthenes; part is givenin Strabo 1, 4, 9 (66), and part, relating to the scene 
at Opis, in Plutarch, de Alex. Fortuna 1, 6(3298); how much is Eratosthenes 
will be considered. (3) A passage in Plut. ib. 3308, almost certainly from 
Eratosthenes. (4) Plut. lex. xxvii, source unknown. 
Ot1 Travtes ol GvOpwrrot PaciAevovTat Tò bed. 
autos mepi ToUTwY pidkogopwtepov Sofadzew Kal Aéyeiv, ws Ta&vTwv pv 
ÖvTa KoIvdv dvOpatrwv Tratépa Tov edv, [Sfous Bt Troiowpevov tavTod Tous 
aolotous, 
U. Wilcken, S.B. Berlin, xxiv, 1937, pp. 199, 200 [10, 11], to which I 


shall often have to refer. I fear that his criticism in these pages contains 
nothing to make me alter my views. 
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is that there must be a reference to Ammon; and as it should now be 
clear that Alexander never called himself, or thought that he was, son 
of Ammon (App. 22, 1), the reference is not to sonship but to his 
relations with Ammon generally. I have considered these already 
(App. 22, p. 355); they were something that was very serious, perhaps 
even sacred. But these relations did not preclude others, if ‘best’, from 
standing in the same relation to the god as he did. One may feel 
doubtful about Psammon in Plutarch’s story; but it makes no difference, 
for what he is supposed to have said is good Aristotle,! which Alexander 
would have known in any case. I can now consider the first clause. 
Wilcken had no doubt that Alexander did say it, but said that it does 
not matter if he did; it was a mere commonplace, which must have 
been current among Greeks ever since Homer’s tratip dvSpdév te 
Oedsv te, Zeus the father of gods and men; so far from the saying 
meaning the brotherhood of man, Alexander is at pains to separate 
God’s children into two classes. But if we read Alexander’s saying in 
its context, as I have given it, it seems clear that the first clause is the 
important one, not the second. Alexander knew his Homer well, and 
had he wanted to quote him he would have quoted correctly and not 
inserted the word xoivés, but that is not the real point. The point is, 
what called out Alexander’s expression of opinion? He was soaked in 
Aristotle’s ideas, a matter too often neglected, and he must have known 
how Aristotle interpreted Homer’s phrase:? it meant, says Aristotle, 
that Zeus was king of gods and men, divine ruler of the world.3 That 
is what Plutarch put in Psammon’s mouth; that is the sense in which 
Homer’s phrase is interpreted in three of the later treatises mepi 
BaoiAeias—Zeus is king of the universe;4 and that was the view which 


1 See n. 3 below. 

2 He had made some annotations on the famous copy of the liad which 
Aristotle had revised for him and which he carried about in Darius’ casket 
(Strabo xin, 1, 27 (594), onueIwoapévou Tivá). Query: were they made while 
he was Aristotle’s pupil? 

3 Arist. Pol. 1, 12, 1259b, 10, h 5è T&v Téxveov dpyh PaciAiKn. . ., 12, 51d Karas 
“Ounpos tov Ala trpoonydpevoev eltrav ‘trathp dvipdéiv te Oedsv te’, TOv 
Paota toUTwv dtrdvtwv tratipa eltrev; i.e. tratihp does not really mean 
father, as is obvious, seeing that in Homer some gods and many men are 
not descended from Zeus. M. P. Nilsson, Arch. f. Rel. Wiss. XXXV, 1938, 
p- 160, rendered tattp by Hausvater. 

4 The fragments of these three treatises mepi BactAelas are given in Stobaeus 
1v, 7 (H.) and headed trro@fjxar mepi Baoirelas. They have nothing to do 
with Stoicism, as they are written in the Doric dialect; there is no need to 
doubt Stobaeus’ statement that all are Pythagorean. Diotogenes can be 
dated to the reign of Demetrius the Besieger (see § 111, p. 410 n. 1) and all 
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Alexander was criticising. That is to say, he was in effect answering, 
and going beyond, Aristotle, as he is known to have done in some 
other matters also (see for example p. 439 post), and that is why 
Plutarch says that he said something wiser (piAccopwtepov); he went 
beyond God as king and ruler and made him the common father of all 
men. That he added that he himself had been specially honoured seems 
to me not to affect the matter in the least. What we have got, if I may 
use modern language without offence, is the whole difference between 
God the Ruler of the universe and God the Father. Before Alexander, 
every Greek for centuries had known the Homer passage without any- 
one deducing anything from it; after him, the Stoics took up and 
amplified his idea of the brotherhood of man, and we have seen (§ v) 
two men whom it affected who are earlier than Zeno. It is possible 
that we possess another very early reference to, and therefore con- 
firmation of, this saying of Alexander’s. Megasthenes, in his version 
of the meeting between Alexander and the gymnosophists, makes the 
Indian Dandamis say to him ‘If you are son of Zeus, so am /’ ;? and it 
does not appear what else Megasthenes could have had in mind, for 
this is much earlier than the earliest Stoic enunciations of the fatherhood 
of God by Cleanthes? and Aratus of Soli.3 

I turn now to the idea of the unity of mankind, the three passages 
which relate to the scene at Opis; and it will be best to begin with 
Eratosthenes. Strabo 1, 4, 9 (66), from èri téAe to the end of book 1, 
is explicitly from Eratosthenes. E. Schwartz4 showed long ago that 
Plutarch, de Alexandri Fortuna 1, 6, must be from the same author; 
I know of no one who has contested this, and it seems quite certain,5 
as the two passages overlap, though Schwartz gave too much ot 
Plutarch to Erathosthenes. The Strabo passage does not say who it was 


three belong to the same group. All three writers argue that the king on 
earth must imitate the divine ruler of the universe: Diotogenes fr. 62, 
P- 270, Sedpipdv vti Tpãypa Pacha; Sthenidas of Locri, fr. 63, p. 271, 
UibaTas vouiyos TH Oe; and Ps.-Ecphantus, fr. 64, p. 272, ola TuTros TH 
àvwTépw BaciAtws; and two of them, Diotogenes and Sthenidas, specifically 
quote Homer’s mathp davipav te Gedv te as the object of imitation, but 
they quote it as meaning the king above, the ruler of the universe; there 
is nothing about this the principal god being father of anybody or anything, 
or any reference to ‘father’ in the fragments. This bears out what Aristotle 
had said and shows how Greeks of the early third century understood 
Homer's phrase. 

1 Arr. VII, 2, 3. 2 Hymn to Zeus, l. 4. 3 Phainomena, l. 5. 

4 Rhein. Mus. XL, 1885, pp. 252-4. 

§ Followed by Susemihl, 1, p. 411 n. 13 and by Kaerst, 11’, p. 124 n. 1, and 
I think generally. 
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who advised Alexander to treat Greeks as friends and barbarians as 
enemies; Plutarch shows it was Aristotle, and indeed we know where 
it came from: Aristotle in the Politics had criticised some who said that 
good men were really free and bad men were really slaves' (whom he 
himself equated with barbarians), and Alexander, as Eratosthenes 
says, was in turn criticising Aristotle. Otherwise the Strabo fragment 
of Eratosthenes is simple. Alexander transcended the old hard and fast 
distinction of Greek and barbarian, in itself a sufficiently amazing thing, 
and said that the real distinction between men was not race but whether 
they were good men or bad; in this way, the passage continues, he kept 
the spirit of Aristotle’s teaching by abandoning the letter of it. There is 
a question whether this last part of the passage (from dotrep 81’ AAO TI 
to the end) is also from Eratosthenes, as Schwartz thought, or is 
Strabo himself speaking, as several other writers have supposed ;3 
it is not important for my purpose, but it is certainly Eratosthenes, 
for it is favourable to Alexander, while on the only occasion on 
which Strabo, speaking in his own person, alludes to Alexander, he 
uses the term of abuse, tTUpos, which the Stoics regularly applied to 
him.4 

Turning now to the Plutarch passage, de Alex. Fortuna, 1, 6, Schwartz 
gave the whole section to Eratosthenes. The first part, that dealing 
with Zeno’s Morela, must however be Plutarch himself speaking, 
because of the antithesis čpyov : Adyos; this runs all through de Alex. 
Fortuna 1 and is of the very essence of Plutarch’s argument, while the 
hit at Zeno in comparing his citizens to cattle grazing together (I suppose 
we should say ‘a lot of robots’) is surely from Plutarch himself,5 who 
did not love the Stoics. Eratosthenes begins at the words ov yap 05 
*ApiototéAns in 329B and goes down to Tous yauous Kai TÒS Sialtas 
in 329C; what follows, to the end of 6, is Plutarch mixing up Eratos- 
thenes with other matter. The statement that Alexander told all men 
to regard the olxoupévn as their fatherland is merely an attribution 
to him of Stoic cosmopolitanism, which is certainly wrong. The state- 
ment that for all men the camp was to be their acropolis and guardhouse 
has nothing to do with the scene at Opis, where it would have been 
utterly meaningless; if Alexander ever said anything of the sort, which 


1 Pol. 1, 6, 1255, 39. 

2 Íb. 1, 2, 1252 b, 9. 

3 W. Hoffman, Das literarische Porträt Alexanders des Grossen, p. 16, and 
writers there cited. 

4 Strabo xv, 1, 5 (686), TetTupwpévov Tails TormuTais evTUX fats. 


5 See § Iv, p. 419 n. 4. 
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seems unlikely, it must have been connected with the mixed army and 
the policy of fusion, to which policy the last phrase of the section, the 
mixed marriages, clearly relates. On the other hand, the statements 
that Alexander said that the good are the real kinsmen and the bad the 
real strangers, and that the good man is the true Greek and the bad 
man the real barbarian,’ are Plutarch repeating in his own words what 
Eratosthenes had said as recorded.in the Strabo passage. Eratosthenes 
himself, be it noted, had already brought in the policy of fusion by his 
allusion to the Susa marriages; they were in fact the point at which 
that policy most closely touched those ideas of Alexander which are 
being considered. 

Having thus got the limits of the Eratosthenes fragment, we may 
now consider what it comes to. Aristotle, he says, had told Alexander 
to behave to Greeks as a leader,” to barbarians as a master, treating the 
Greeks as friends and relatives and the others as animals or plants; had 
Alexander done this, his leadership would have come to nothing but 
wars and banishments and internal conflicts. But Alexander knew 
better than Aristotle, and said that the real distinction between men was 
not one of race but whether they were good or bad, there being good 
and bad in every race. For ‘he believed3 that he had a mission from 
God to harmonise+ men generally (koivds) and to be the reconciler of 
the world,5 bringing men from everywhere (tà mavtayóðev) into a 
unity (els tawtd) and mixing their lives and customs, their marriages 


I TÒ piv “EAAQvixov apeti To St BapBapiKdov kakla TexYalpecbar. 

2 TyyeHoviKdés refers to his being Hegemon of the League of Corinth. 

3 GAAG Koives frKeiv Gedbev dppootis Kal SiadAaktts THv GAwv vouizov,. . . els 
TAUTS GUVEVEyKOV TH TravTaxdbev, Motrep tv kparñpı pidothalw pleas 
tous Pious Kal Tà HON Kal TOUS yduous Kal Tas Siaftas. 

4 &ppootts here is not ‘governor’, but is formed directly from &pydzew and 

means ‘harmoniser’, ‘one who brings about Homonoia’; Stoics used 

povila and dyudvoia indifferently for the disposition of the universe 

(§ 1v, p. 423 ante), and for common speech see Plut. Mor. 144c, where 

åppózeoðan is specifically used for ‘to bring about Homonoia’. In the 

same way SiaAAaxtts is not ‘arbitrator’, but is formed directly from 

SiaAAdooev and means ‘reconciler’. &ppooths in this sense seems to be a 

mag Aeyouevov, but SiaAAaxtts had already been used in the sense of 

‘reconciler’ by Aristotle: in Ath. Pol. 5 Solon is called xowñ 51aAAanKtry, 

where the meaning ‘arbitrator’ is impossible on the facts (see C.4.H. 1v, 

p- 50). The double occurrence in one phrase of words thus formed would 

alone suffice to show that it is genuine, for no literary forger could have 

done anything of the sort. 

t&v SAwv without qualification can only have its usual meaning, ‘the 

world’. There is one passage, Diod. xv111, 50, 2, where it means Alexander’s 

Empire, but that meaning depends solely on the context. 
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and social ways, as in a loving-cup’.! I would call special attention to 
the extraordinary phrase ‘Reconciler of the World’, and to the unique? 
reference to a loving-cup as an illustration of it; and to explain this 
I must turn to the scene at Opis.3 I may say at once that the explanation 
is simply that Eratosthenes’ loving-cup did actually exist; it was the 
great krater on Alexander’s table at Opis.* 

After the mutiny at Opis and the reconciliation between Alexander 
and the Macedonians, Alexander first sacrificed to his accustomed gods, 
doubtless a thanksgiving for the reconciliation, and then passed on to a 
greater reconciliation; he gave a vast banquet, traditionally to 9,000 
people,5 in order to emphasise that the long war was now over and 


1 I have not met with any explanation of the loving-cup, kpathp piAoTiatos 
(see Athen. x1, no. 106); but the analogy of drinking healths (Tarn, J.H.S. 
XLVIII, 1928, p. 211; cf. G. Macurdy, 4./.P. L11, 1932, p. 168) shows 
what it was. If 4, the host, desired to toast B and C, he poured into a cup 
two ladles of wine, saying ‘of B’ and ‘of C’, and drank it. But if he 
desired to join his guests in a loving-cup, then besides the ladles for B and C 
he poured in a third ladle, saying ‘of A’, and all three drank from the cup, 
in which they had all, so to speak, been mixed. 

2 No other reference to the use of the loving-cup as an illustration is given 
in the long article pħothoios in Dindorf’s Stephanus. It is just possible 
that Aristophanes may have referred to it in Peace 996, where Trygaeus 
prays to Peace to mix the Greeks again ‘in the juice of friendship’, pi€ov 8’ 
has Tous “EAAnvas Té &€ &pxñs pias xUA®; but, looking at Frogs, 943, 
it seems much more likely that the usual (metaphorical) rendering, ‘a taste 
of pàla’, is the correct one. 

3 Described, Arr. vil, 11, 8 and 9, from ’AAé§avpos &é to the end. It is a very 
short account for so important an event; for the reason see p. 443 post. 
Except for the two items from a Aéyos (n. 5 below; p. 441 n. 1), the account 
is Ptolemy’s, for it cannot be separated from Arrian’s account of the 
weddings at Susa; and that account can only be from the Journal through 
Ptolemy, for it is (part of) an official list of the brides, as is shown by their 
names and pairings being correctly given (see App. 20, p. 333 n. 1, cf. p. 334 
n. 4); corruptions came insoon enough. Also the weddings and the banquet 
are regularly combined in the tradition; Eratosthenes refers to yapovus in 
the loving-cup, and Plutarch (or Eratosthenes again) applies the word 
potha to the weddings, 329E. Kornemann, p. 164, cf. p. 219, gave the 
account of the banquet to Ptolemy; and there is really no one else it could 
be. For Ptolemy as the source of (the genuine parts of) Alexander’s 
speech at Opis see my App. 15, pp. 290 sqq. 

4 I made the identification 4.J.P. Lx, 1939, p. 66; but there is more to be 
said about that. 

5 The number is from a Aéyos in Arrian; but Ptolemy confirms the enormous 
size of the gathering by using the strange phrase @olvnv önuoteAñ. SyyoTeAts 
meant primarily ‘at the people’s expense’ and so came to mean ‘national’, 
in the sense in which we call Bank Holiday a national holiday; neither 
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that the world with which he was concerned was at peace; the banquet 
concluded with all the guests making a libation together," which led 
up to and was followed by his prayer. Arrian’s account of the scene 
and the prayer is, as has been seen, from Ptolemy; Eratosthenes’ 
references go back to some eyewitness (see post) who was not Ptolemy. 
That this extraordinary scene, unparalleled I fancy before or since, was, 
as it happened, the culminating point of Alexander’s career is certain, 
though no one may have realised it at the time, since it could not be 
foreseen that he would die next year. The number of guests, all of 
whom were seated, would necessitate many tables; Alexander’s own 
would be the largest and most prominent, and on it stood the krater 
Ptolemy mentions, which contained the wine for the libation;? it was 
said to have been of enormous size. Presumably on the other tables 
would be smaller kraters of wine, otherwise all the guests could not 
have joined in the libation, as they did; notionally, the other kraters 
were all part of Alexander’s krater and the other tables part of his table, 
separate tables and kraters being mere machinery necessitated by the 
great number of guests. 

Ptolemy says that at Alexander’s own table were seated Macedonians, 
Persians, some Greek seers, some Magi (presumably Medes), and those 
representatives of ‘the other peoples’ (i.e. other than Macedonians or 
Persians) who, through being distinguished for this or that, ranked 
highest in dignity;3 that is, the most prominent men from every race 
in his Empire and from at least one people not in his Empire, Greeks,4 


meaning is applicable here, for the gathering was multi-national. There 
was no word for this in Greek, as there is none in English; Ptolemy did 
his best by using a word which might mean (as we should say) ‘everybody 
was there’, instead of something obvious like peyfornv. The great number 
of guests is confirmed by Ptolemy troubling to remark that all were 
seated, meaning thereby that one would suppose that such a number could 
not be seated, but that many would have to stand. 

1 From the same Adyos. Eratosthenes (post) shows it is correct, apart from 

the fact that nothing else could have happened if the host were a Mace- 

donian. 

There is a valuable description of this krater, which is doubtless correct, 

in Ps.-Call. A’, 111, 29, 9. It was a silver krater of enormous size which had 

originally belonged to the Great King; it was found in the palace at Susa, 

and was used by Alexander év 16 peydAw Seltve, Ste thy Buolav mom- 

odyeba T&v Zotnplov (i.e. the conclusion of peace). The great banquet 

which followed after the sacrifices is the one I am discussing. 

3 The usual meaning of tpeoPeuvdpevor. They were not ‘envoys’. 

4 For the modern theory that the old Greek cities of Asia Minor were in his 
Empire see App. 7, 1. Few theories have ever been so ill-founded. 
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sat at his own table. All those at his table (of dup’ aùróv) drew for 
themselves wine from the krater on his table; those at the other tables 
must have done the same from their kraters (which notionally would 
be part of Alexander’s krater), for the whole assembly made one 
libation, i.e. at the same time. At an ordinary Macedonian banquet or 
dinner (not at a Greek one) the signal for the libation after the meal was 
given by trumpet," and it is known that Alexander followed the Mace- 
donian custom;? the signal therefore at Opis was given by trumpet, 
which also enabled any one outside the banquet to associate himself 
mentally, if he so desired, with the act of worship involved.3 The 
libation, Ptolemy says, was led by the Greek seers and the Magi, not 
by Alexander or any Macedonian; and it is to be wished that we knew 
to what god it was made. The &yaðoŭ Saipovos of the private Greek 
dinner-party is out of the question. The Magi were notoriously strict 
upholders of their own religion, and could hardly have led a libation 
to a Greek god; the formula, one supposes, must have been phrased 
in such a way that every people there could have seen in it the supreme 
deity of its own religion, and with this agree Alexander’s saying that 
‘God’ (and not Zeus or another) was the common father of mankind, 
and Eratosthenes’ statement that he thought his mission was from God, 
6ed@ev. What is certain is that no witness of the scene could ever have 
forgotten the sight of that great krater on Alexander’s table and people 
of every nationality drawing wine from it for their common libation; 
this in turn shows that that krater was Eratosthenes’ loving-cup, in 
which men from everywhere were mixed, as though notionally it 
contained portions of wine named for each one of them. Eratosthenes 
does not say that it was a loving-cup; he says ‘as if in a loving-cup’, 
because the assembly did not drink the wine themselves; it was poured 
out to heaven in a solemn act of worship. Eratosthenes’ account then 
must go back to an eyewitness, one who had seen that krater; guesses 
as to who it might have been are useless, except that it was certainly not 
Ptolemy. But Eratosthenes used the metaphor of the loving-cup to 
illustrate the phrase ‘reconciler of the world’; that phrase then also 
belongs to, or depends on, the scene at Opis, and may ultimately go 
back to the same eyewitness; indeed it is conceivable (I will put it no 
higher) that Alexander used the occasion to proclaim his mission. 


1 Tarn, J.H.S. xviii, 1928, p. 210, and passages there cited. 

2 Chares, Jacoby 11, no. 125 fr. 4 (16). Add to my references (previous 
note) that the trumpeter is mentioned at the dinner at which Cleitus was 
killed; Plut. Alex. L1. 

3 This from Chares, fr. 4. 
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The culminating point of the whole scene was Alexander’s prayer, 
to which the libation led up; it does not appear how the two can be 
separated. We have a formal version of the prayer in Arrian from 
Ptolemy, who heard it, and also an informal reference to it in Plutarch." 
Plutarch has been using Eratosthenes off and on in this part of the 
de Alexandri Fortuna since 3298 (he is referred to by name in 330A); 
and this passage, which conjoins the two key-words of the prayer, 
óuóvoia and koivevia, and in the same order, and thus relates to the 
scene at'Opis, must, it seems, be from Eratosthenes and therefore 
ultimately from some one who heard it; but the passage (which J shall 
come to) does not do more than give the tenor of the prayer, though it 
helps to elucidate it. A priori, one would expect that the prayer to 
which such a scene led up as its culmination would have contained more 
than the fourteen words which are all that Ptolemy gives. It almost 
certainly did. Ptolemy was truthful over facts (though not always so 
over figures), and the prayer was a fact and so had to be given; but by 
the time he wrote his history he had long parted company with 
Alexander’s ideas, and he would hardly say more than he could help 
about a scene with which he had small sympathy and a prayer which 
was the condemnation of his own methods of rule. But there is another 
matter. No prayer could possibly begin by asking for ‘the other good 
things’ (a commonplace formula)? before the real object of the prayer 
had been stated; it is almost certain therefore that what we have is only 
a brief summary or paraphrase. But we have no means of going behind 
the words we have, and must take them as they are. It is fortunate 
therefore that, as Eratosthenes must also go back to some one who, like 
Ptolemy, was there, we can add to Ptolemy’s factual account the in- 
terpretation given by Eratosthenes or rather perhaps by his ultimate 
source. 

Two translations of the prayer as given by Arrian3 are grammatically 
possible, and both are equally true to the Greek. We can read it: 
Alexander ‘prayed for the other good things and for Homonoia 
between, and partnership in rule between, Macedonians and Persians’. 
This is the usual rendering, often enough turned merely into a prayer 
for the joint rule of Macedonians and Persians, thus enabling writers 
to say that there is nothing to the scene at Opis at all but the policy of 


1 De Alex. Fort. 1, 330E: THaw dvOpearrors Sudvoiav kal elphvnv Kal Koivwviav 
Trpds AANA ous TrapacKkevdoa SiavonbévTa, 

2 See, for example, the ritual prayer in Diod. 1, 70, 5. 

3 VII, 11, 9, EŬXETO 5& Ta Te GAA Gyabd kal dudvoidy te Kal Koiveoviav TÄS 
åpxñs MaxeSdéo1 Kal Mépoais. 
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fusion." Or we can read it: Alexander ‘prayed for the other good 
things, and for Homonoia, and for partnership in the realm between 
Macedonians and Persians’; and two things show that this rendering 
is the correct one. He cou/d not have prayed for a joint rule of Mace- 
donians and Persians; it had no meaning. His two realms, Macedonia 
and ‘Asia’, were not two Empires but one, united in his own person 
as equally ruler of both; he was alike king of the Macedonians and 
Great King of ‘Asia’, the one-time Persian empire, and while he lived 
there could be no talk of any other rule in the joint Empire but his own. 
And we shall see that Homonoia in the prayer has to stand alone as a 
substantive thing, and not merely be tacked on to the words ‘Mace- 
donians and Persians’. 

All this is borne out by the Eratosthenes passage I have referred to 
(p- 443 n. 1); it has already been seen (§ 111, p. 417 ante) that we start 
with a strong presumption in favour of its truth. The passage says 
this: Alexander’s intention (S1avon@évta) was to bring about for all 
men Homonoia and peace and partnership (or fellowship) with one 
another. The xotveovia mpòs &AAÑAous of this sentence shows that 
the Koivwvia tis apxfis of the prayer does mean partnership in the 
realm and not partnership in rule. Peace must have been included in 
the prayer, for in one aspect the whole scene celebrated the end of the 
war and the return of peace. Finally, the Homonoia of all men towards 
each other—all becoming of one mind together—shows that the 
Homonoia which Alexander prayed for was not meant to be confined 
to Macedonians and Persians. It is hard to believe that in the actual 
prayer Homonoia was not defined; for it is Homonoia between all men 
which is signified by Alexander’s claim to a divine mission to be the 
harmoniser and reconciler of the world, that Homonoia which for 
centuries men were to long for but never to reach. 

The prayer was the culminating point of, and cannot be separated 
from, the libation; and this being so, there is one more question to ask— 
what peoples were included in the prayer for Homonoia? In 1936 
Professor Kolbe claimed that the prayer must have included all the 
peoples of the Empire;? he was on the right tack, but he supported his 
view solely from the fusion policy—TIranian satraps, mixed army, 
mixed marriages—and he made the ‘other peoples’ share in the åpxń 
in the sense of rule, Herrschaft; and though he said (p. 18): ‘Der 


1 Most recently Berve, Klio, XXXI, 135 sqq. 

2 W. Kolbe, Die Weltreichsidee Alexanders des Grossen, 1936. The title, and 
the epilogue (p. 21), show that this study really belongs to the literature 
of the ‘World-kingdom’. 
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Gedanke einer allgemeinen Weltverbriiderung ist geboren’, his world- 
brotherhood did not follow from anything which he had been saying 
about the scene at Opis, and seemingly only meant that all men were 
alike to be subjects in Alexander’s ‘World-kingdom’. It was not too 
difficult therefore for Wilcken to discard a conclusion which had not 
been properly founded.t Now, however, that Eratosthenes’ loving-cup 
is seen to have actually existed and that consequently Erastosthenes 
also is referring to the scene at Opis, many of the old arguments have 
lost their meaning.* That the Homonoia for which Alexander prayed 
was meant to include more than Macedonians and Persians, more even 
than the peoples under his rule, seems certain enough, for Eratosthenes 
calls the people mixed in the loving-cup Tà Travtaydéev, people from 
everywhere, and again mõoiv d&vOpearrois, all men.3 But one can get 
much the same thing from Ptolemy-Arrian also. This account mentions 
the leading men of the ‘other peoples’ seated at Alexander’s table, and 
states that the libation was led by Greek seers and Magi; and the Greek 
seers, at the least, show that the participants were not confined to 
Alexander’s Empire. Indeed there must have been plenty of Greeks 
among the guests, for there were many whom, if the guests numbered 
anything approaching 9,000, he could not have failed to invite: leading 
figures like Eumenes and Nearchus, his very important Greek techni- 
cians, including Aristobulus (§ D, pp. 39 s9q.), the philosophers and 
poets at his court. But he was not ruler of the Greek world; he had no 
Greek subjects, unless in Cilicia. With part of that world he had no 
political connection at all; with another part the connection was only 
that he was Hegemon of the League of Corinth; the Greek cities of 
Asia were his free allies (App. 7, 1); with Thessaly alone his relations 
were somewhat closer, but the fact that he was the elected head of the 
Thessalian League no more made him ruler of Thessaly than Aratus 
of Sicyon was ruler of the Achaean League. But, besides Greeks, there 
was another people outside of Alexander’s Empire who could not fail 
to have been represented. If anything like 9,000 people were invited 
to a banquet whose ostensible object was to celebrate the restoration 
of peace, representatives of his own armed forces must have been 
included; and, if so, he could not possibly have omitted the Agrianians, 
that favourite and indispensable corps to whom he had already paid such 


1 Op. cit. p. 199 [10] n. 1. 

2 For example, Berve, op. cit. p. 161 n. 1. 

3 It is, of course, too late for ‘all men’ to mean ‘all Greeks’ (on which see 
§ 1, p- 401 n. 3 ante), even if the context did not, as it does, render such a 
meaning impossible here. 
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marked honour in the presence of the whole army;' and the Agrianians 
were not his subjects or even his allies, but just northern ‘barbarians’, 
I must turn for a moment to Wilcken’s already noticed criticism. It 
is, of course, indisputable, as he said, that only two peoples, Mace- 
donians and Persians, are named in the prayer; that is, in the version 
Arrian gives, which, we have seen, cannot be more than a summary or 
paraphrase. However, this is Wilcken’s foundation, and as such I take 
it; and, that being so, it is easy enough to see the reason. Alexander 
was praying primarily for the reconciliation of the two sides in the 
great struggle; and Macedonians and Persians are named because they 
were the protagonists, the leaders, the peoples who had supplied the 
two rival monarchs. But just as he took advantage of a great gathering, 
invited primarily to mark the end of the war, to promulgate certain 
new ideas of his own, so his prayer that Macedonians and Persians might 
live in partnership (or fellowship, xotvwviax) was only part. of his 
prayer for the reconciliation of all men in Homonoia. Wilcken, however, 
has a very different interpretation: the object of Alexander’s prayer, 
which was confined to Macedonians and Persians, was that these two 
peoples should keep the peace while he was absent conquering the 
West. This of course depends on Alexander’s supposed plan for the 
conquest of the western Mediterranean basin, which Wilcken believed 
to be genuine but which, I trust, I have shown to be a demonstrably 
late invention (App. 24). Wilcken continued that participation of Greek 
seers and Magi in the sacred ceremony confirms the fact that no peoples 
other than Macedonians and Persians were meant to be included. About 
the Magi I cannot dogmatise. They would probably be Medes, and 
apart from that Alexander could not have left out his wife’s Bactrian 
„kinsfolk, the great barons of the north-eastern marches who had cost 
him such labour to overcome and reconcile; and though I cannot say 
that the word ‘Persians’ here could not have included Medes and 
Bactrians, as it often did in common parlance, still we are not dealing 
with common parlance, and I cannot recall any formal document or 
occasion on which it does so. But putting that aside, Wilcken’s state- 


1 Arr. vi, 2, 2: for his voyage down the Hydaspes he took on his transports 
all the hypaspists and the agema of the Companion Cavalry, and also his 
two favourite corps of light-armed, the Cretan archers, who were at least 
Greeks, and the Agrianians, who were ‘barbarians’, while the Macedonian 
phalanx had to march on foot; this may have been one of the many grievances 
of the phalanx which came to a head in the mutiny at Opis. The Agrianians 
were the subjects of Alexander’s friend Longarus, and can hardly be called 
‘allies’; I imagine the nearest parallel to his recruitment of them would be 
Britain’s recruitment of Gurkhas for the Indian army. 
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ment about Greeks is surely misconceived. If there was one racial 
distinction more vigorous and vital than another in Alexander’s day it 
was that between Greeks and Macedonians; and though a century later 
the distinction may have died out in the Farther East, it remained lively 
enough in the Aegean world till the end of Macedonia’s independence. 
What the Greeks do show has already been indicated. Wilcken’s final 
suggestion was that the representatives of the ‘other peoples’ were only 
there as witnesses. This, as he means it, is flatly contradicted by Eratos- 
thenes and by the Adyos in Arrian; and one might well ask, why 
summon representatives from the greater part of the known world to 
witness a simple political arrangement? But in another sense, everyone 
there save Alexander himself was both participant and witness—witness 
to the first tentative enunciation of one of the most important ideas ever 
put forward in a world which regarded perpetual warfare as an in- 
evitable rule. Before leaving Wilcken, I must notice one point of much 
interest: he said he had never met a really good explanation of the 
difficult phrase Koiwwvia ts àpxñs, taking &pxń to mean ‘rule’. 
Neither have I, and I venture to think I never shall; the explanation 
is that &pxń does not mean ‘rule’. I may note in conclusion that he 
passed over ‘Reconciler of the World’ in silence, which is perhaps 
better than recent attempts to explain it away." 

It seems to me then to be proved as clearly as a difficult question of 
this sort in antiquity is ever likely to be proved that Alexander did 
think of, and hold, the ideas which I have ascribed to him; and now that 
the examination of our texts is ended, it should be possible to be a little 
more precise about what those ideas were. We have really been dealing, 
as I mentioned by anticipation in § 1, with three things, though I cannot 
call them three ideas; all are interconnected, and they are rather three 
facets of a single idea. The first is the statement that all men are brothers; 
Alexander was the first man known to us, at any rate in the West,’ to 
say so plainly and to apply it to the whole human race, without dis- 
tinction of Greek or barbarian. The second thing is his belief that he had 
a divine mission to be the harmoniser and reconciler of the world, to 


1 Berve, op. cit. pp. 166, 167 n. 1, connects it with Alexander’s supposed plan 
for interchange of populations between Europe and Asia, on which see 
App. 24, p. 383 and § v, p. 429 ante. Kolbe, op. cit. p. 14, gets out of it 
by translating åpuootńs by Schirmherr, protector, which the word never 
means, and BiadAaKtts by Scheiderichter, arbitrator, which makes nonsense 
of the following metaphor of the loving-cup; on the meaning of these 
two words see p. 439 n. 4 ante. 

2 I have read somewhere that he was anticipated by a Chinese philosopher, 
but I do not remember by whom. Nothing came of it. 
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bring it to pass that all men, being brothers, should live together in 
Homonoia, in unity of heart and mind. This was a dream, or an in- 
spiration; it was something which had come to him and was struggling 
for expression; he gave it expression for the first time at Opis, tentatively, 
in the form of Homonoia between all men, and one who was there 
crystallised it in the metaphor of a loving-cup in which all men were 
mixed. It would seem that his application of this idea was not so much 
to humanity generally as to the world he himself knew and lived in— 
not only to the peoples of his Empire, but also to those outside it and 
in particular to the Greek world, alike the most important, the most 
civilised, and the most quarrelsome of the peoples with whom he had 
to do. There is no question of his having had any cut and dried plan; 
indeed it is unlikely that he had any plan at all, though the recall of the 
exiles may conceivably have been meant as a first attempt to do some- 
thing about it. It was, and was to remain, a dream, but a dream greater 
than all his conquests. Many have dreamt his dream since; but the 
honour of being the first remains his. But no one has ever seen how it 
could be made a reality; least of all perhaps do we see it to-day. It is 
not at all likely that he saw it either; but, being Alexander, he would, 
had he lived, have tried to do something to outlaw war, and would have 
failed as the world has failed ever since. The third thing of the three 
which I mentioned was the desire, expressed in the libation and prayer 
at Opis, that all the peoples in his realm should be partners and not 
merely subjects; had he lived, this was a thing which he probably would 
have attempted. The policy of fusion may have been meant as a step 
towards this idea of partnership, as partnership itself was to be a step 
towards the fulfilment of his dream. 

Hardly any one at the time could understand what he meant. One 
philosopher after his death, Theophrastus, did get hold of some sort 
of idea derived from the brotherhood of man and used it theoretically 
(§ v); one small ruler, Alexarchus, was affected, and was promptly 
called mad; but the world had to wait for a generation for a man who 
should be big enough himself to understand Alexander. The tradition 
that behind Zeno lay Alexander is true enough, but not merely in the 
somewhat material shape in which it has reached us; what lay behind 
Zeno was not so much Alexander’s career as Alexander’s ideas. Zeno’s 
great city of the world took up and was founded on Alexander’s idea 
of a human brotherhood, but as regards the unity of mankind in 
Homonoia Zeno took his own line; while Alexander thought he had a 
mission to bring it about, Zeno said that Homonoia was there already 
and always had been, if only men’s eyes could be opened to see it. In 
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practice it made little difference, for a mission to men was necessary in 
either case, and Zeno and his followers tried to carry that out; but there 
was a clear difference in theory. We can perhaps trace, in the third 
century B.C., some slight influence of Alexander’s dream on Greeks, 
whether it came through Zeno or however else: the Greek remained as 
quarrelsome as ever, but he began to have an uncomfortable feeling 
that he ought not to be. As to the partnership in the Empire of its 
different peoples, that to Zeno had no meaning; in his World-State 
there were neither empires nor races. But this happened to be an idea 
which Alexander’s generals could and did grasp as a practical matter, 
and they made up their minds to have nothing to do with it; the day 
he died it vanished like the morning mist. 

But the mist returns, and more than a century later this idea of 
Alexander’s came back; it came back in the empire of Northern India 
set up by Demetrius the Euthydemid, who, like the great Cleopatra, was 
half Macedonian and half Greek. The evidence that Demetrius was 
quite consciously copying Alexander—that he meant to be a second 
Alexander, as he very nearly was—seems conclusive; and his Indian 
empire can hardly be called the rule of Greeks over Indians, for it was 
an empire in which both peoples participated, a kind of partnership or 
joint commonwealth; there is evidence enough for the fact, though we 
know too little of the form. I have told the whole story elsewhere ;' 
here I need only mention that Demetrius tried to put into practice 
one of the things for which Alexander prayed, and fell because his 
ideas were too advanced for many of his Greek subjects to follow. 


1 Bactria and India, ch. 1v passim, esp., pp- 131-2 (on évikntos see further 
App. 21 ante) and 181 (where for ‘joint rule’, six lines from the bottom, 
read ‘partnership in the realm’); also parts of ch. vi, esp. Pp. 258, 260; 
also pp. 411 sq. 
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P. 6. In Meteorologica 111, 2, 372a, 29 Aristotle says he has only met with 
two instances of the moon-bow (white rainbow) in more than fifty 
years, and I think such phrasing implies not much over fifty years. In 
334/3 he would have been fifty-one; so, as I see it, the Meteorologica 
cannot be much later than that. 

P. 21 n. 5. I follow Jan’s text (Teubner, 1870), merely substituting the old 
suggestion ‘e fama’ for the meaningless ‘et fama’ which he prints. His 
text included the words ‘hic iam plus quam e fama’ in the bracket; later 
he doubted (Introduction, p. xxv). Mayhoff’s later edition (Teubner, 
1906), followed by the Loeb edition, takes these words out of the 
bracket, thus making ‘hic’ refer to Theophrastus. To my mind this is 
impossible; ‘hic’ must refer to the writer last mentioned, i.e. Cleitarchus, 
and is intended to differentiate him from Theopompus. 

P. 57 n. 7 (cf. pp. 84, 105), Alexander’s fight with the river. Possibly the 
name Acesines is correct after all; for the combined stream of the 
Hydaspes and the Acesines is called Acesines (Arr. v1, 14, 5), and 
perhaps the worst trouble for the ships was below the actual junction 
(Arr. VI, 4, 4 $qq.). 

P. 136 n. 2. Another case of Arrian using xará for ‘up-stream’, and for the 
same reason, is VII, 19, 3, TÒ vautikòv Kkatà Tov Eùppérnv trotapov 
cvorrretrAeuKds &rò Bardoons tis Tepoñs. 

P. 182. See a forthcoming study by G. T. Griffith in J.H.S. entitled 
‘Alexander’s generalship at Gaugamela’. 

P. 236. For a possible objection to the view that Bucephala was Hippostratus’ 
capital see R. B. Whitehead, Num. Chron. 1940, p. 110. 

P. 259. Bernardakis in the first Teubner edition (1889) gave mapomoŭoav 
(Reiske) als éutroAiobels &meopioðn (Reiske) Tò &ypiov «.7.A., which 
I cannot construe. Nachstadt in the second Teubner edition (1935) gave 
TrapoKoUcav, als tumoňoðeloais (Reiske) toBtoOn Tò äypiov «.7.A., 
which probably is intended to mean ‘by which (cities), founded as cities 
in their midst’; but, if so, it should be troAicGeloais, ‘being made 
cities’, for the only attested meaning of the rare verb éutroAlzew is 
‘to enclose within a city’, and one cannot in an emendation assume that 
a word has an otherwise unknown meaning. F. C. Babbitt, in the Loeb 
edition, vol. 1v (1936), read mapoixoŭoav, ols éutroAioGeloww (Babbitt) 
toBéo6n «.1.A., and translated it ‘for by the founding of cities in these 
places savagery was extinguished’, which, like the other versions I have 
cited, does not give the meaning of éutroA(zeiv. If, as seems inevitable, 
Reiske was right in substituting tumoAizew for euTroBlzew, something 
has got to be enclosed in the cities; I have tried to meet this in my own 
version (p. 259), where Td &ypiov (in a wild state, uncivilised) refers to 
the local ‘barbarians’, numbers of whom were certainly included in 
every Greek city in the East, whether Alexander’s or later. 
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Addenda 


P. 267 n. 5. The meaning of yéAas as ‘swarthy’ or ‘sunburnt’ was not given 
in Liddell and Scott8; the ninth edition gives ‘dark, swarthy’, citing 
Plato Rep. 474, Demosth. 21, 71. But for Hellenistic Greek the 
meaning ‘sunburnt’ is certain: LXX, Song of Solomon, 1, 5, the girl says 
MéAawe elm éyo Kal Kat) (‘black but comely’) and then explains 
(1, 6) èy% eip pepeAaveopévn, Sti TrapéBAewée ue ó AAtos. 

P. 295 n. 4, é&mite. Greeks used this word when the speaker of a funeral 
oration dismissed the mourners: é&rroAopupauevoi (or some equivalent) 
&mte, ‘and now, having mourned the dead, you may depart’; see Thuc. 
1, 46, Plato Menex. 249 c, [Demosth.] 60, 37. But this very different 
usage does not invalidate anything I have said. 

P. 298. Some, if not all, of the sayings of Alexander utilised by Plutarch 
must go back ultimately to the Journal, which recorded Aeyépeva no 
less than tpacodpeva (see p. 263). Birt, Alexander der Grosse, p. 458 
n. 20, must be right as to this. 

P. 347 n. 1. The article by G. de Sanctis, ‘Gli ultimi messaggi di Alessandro 
ai Greci’, Riv. Fil. LXVIII, 1940, p. 1, was not accessible to me till this 
Appendix was in proof. I have seen no reason to alter anything I have 
written. Another recent article, by F. Oertel, ‘Zur Ammonsohnschaft 
Alexanders’, Rhein. Mus. N.F. 89, 1940, pp. 66-74, agrees with 
Wilcken on the importance of the greeting at Ammon. 

P. 382. Herodotus 1x, 105, mentions a village near Carystus named Kupvos; 
but Euboea is not Macedonia. 

P. 382 n. 2. On the island Icaros in the Persian Gulf see M. N. Tod, 
J.H.S. LXII, 1943, p. 112. 

P. 384 n. 3. It is possible to translate ‘indigna’ as ‘unmerited’; to us it may 
seem more pointed. But I doubt if that was Lucan’s point here. What 
he cared about (I think) was burial or non-burial (great importance was 
attached to burial): Pompey was not buried, his murderers were; the 
words ‘pudendam’ and ‘indigna’ are just mud thrown at the murderers 
in passing. ‘Pyramides’ and ‘Mausolea’ must be identical, in spite of 
-que, just as in the previous line the dead Ptolemies and their dynasty 
are identical, in spite of -que. 

P. 397 n. 2. O. W. Reinmuth, ‘Alexander and the world-state’, in The 
Greek Political Experience, 1941, pp. 109-24, thinks that Alexander 
probably did have the idea of the unity of mankind, but meant to 
carry it out by a union of all races under one political organisation, 
ie. a world-state. 
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To index every occurrence of words that run throughout the book, such as Alexander, 
Greeks, Persians, or some ancient authors, would be worse than useless; in such cases 
I have tried to give only what is important. A.= Alexander throughout. 


Abreas, 26 

Abulites, 311, 316-17 

Abydus, 224 

Academy, the, and A., 69, 297 

Acesines, river, 57, 81, 84, 105, 124, 
147, 287, 310; libation to, 3517. 
See Chenab 

Achaea, 206 

Achaean League, 445 

Achaemenids, 359, 361 

Achilles, in Homer, 57, 84, 269; 
A. honours, 52-3, 132; As 
supposed imitations of, 57, 85, 
105, 268-70 

Acroathon, 430 

Actium, 25, 113 

Adeia, 335n. 

Admetus, 120, 151 

Adriatic, 375, 392 

Aegae, 383, 385 

Aegean, 171, 173, 214, 228, 233, 
3820., 447 

Aegina, 33n. 

Aelana, 16n. 

Aelian, 174, 222-3, 227, 321 

Aeneadae, 29 

Aeneid, 416 

Aeolis, 224, 288, 292n.; Greek cities 
of, 207-8, 219, 221-3, 230-1 

Aeschylus, 359n. 

Aetolia, Aetolians, 206, 287, 331, 
371, 377 

Africa, 374, 386-7, 391, 395-7 

Agatharchides, 64 

Agathocles of Syracuse, 79, 118, 
381 

Agathodaemon, 37 

Agelasseis, 67, 82, 125 

Agelaus of Naupactus, 68n., 287 

Agensonas, 125 


Agesilaus, 433 

Agis, of Argos, 55-6, 59-60; of 
Sparta, 176, 357 

Agrianians, 149, 186, 193, 445—6 

Agrigentum, 341n. 

Akouphis, 46, 287 

Albanians, 16 

Alcetas, 142, 145-6, 190-1, 301 and 
n., 379N. 

Alcidamas, 20 

Alcimachus, 205, 207-8, 216 

Alexander of Epirus, 125 

Alexander the Lyncestian, 68 

Alexander III of Macedonia (see also 
Table of Contents): Greek 
hostility to, 69, 297; hostile 
portraits: (a) the Peripatetic 
portrait in Curtius, 48, 69n., 
96-9, 268; (4) the Stoic por- 
trait, 6on., with affinities in 
Justin, g.v.; (e) Cleitarchus, 
50-5, 60, 84, 356, from whom 
comes the subsidiary poftrait in 
Diodorus, 68, 81-3, and par- 
tially that in Curtius, ror. The 
more favourable portraits: Pto- 
lemy, g.v., in Arrian; Aristo- 
bulus in Arrian and behind 
Diodorus’ main portrait, 69-71, 
75-7; parts of Plutarch, 9.v.; 
Eratosthenes, g.v. A.’s personal 
character, 41, 298, 319-26, and 
see vol. 1, 122-5; his com- 
passion, 65 and n., 66, 98, 
especially for women, 325, 329; 
his chastity, 322 and n. 3, 324-5; 
self-conquest, 326; his oath, 
350, 351n.; his title dvixntos, 
338-44; his Fortune, 64, 95, 99, 
100; but he is stronger than 
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Alexander III of Macedonia (cont.) 


Fortune, 100, 299. His crimes: 
two murders, see Cleitus the 
Black, Parmenion; the Massaga 
massacre, see Massaga. Hostile 
propaganda: he massacres, 53; 
cheats, 54; lies to Heaven, 264; 
murders a non-existent person, 
260-2; is a cruel tyrant, 77, 82, 
98-100, 267-9, 299-300 

His army, 135-69; historical de- 
velopment, 137-41; phalanx, 
142-8; hypaspists, 148-54; 
Companion cavalry, 154-67. 
His generalship, 167-8; num- 
bers summarised, 167-9. Com- 
munications, by sea, 171-7, by 
land, 177-8. His garrisons, 
201-2, 215 and n. Greek tech- 
nicians, 39, 40. Forms a Persian 
army, 1§1—2, 167, 169 

At Delphi, 338-42, 364; at Am- 
mon, 340-1, 347-55; in India, 
32-7, and see India; his altars on 
the Jaxartes, 50, 62, and on the 
Beas, 62. Stories making him 
imitate Dionysus, Heracles, and 
Achilles, 49-53, 55-61, and see 
Batis; did really honour Hera- 
cles and Achilles, 51-3. Legend 
that he reached the Ganges, 
280-1, fought with the river 
Acesines, 57, 84, 105, and 
formed a monstrous camp on 
the Beas, 62, 84 


Relations with the Greek cities of 


Asia Minor, q.v., 199-227; free 
allies, not subjects, 16.; the 
democracies his friends, 208, 
213. Cities of old Greece, see 
League of Corinth. His new 
cities, 232~55, see Alexandrias, 
the. His motives in building, 
247; his military colonies, 
247-8. His Empire, 441, 444, 
and see Gazetteer; the Greek 
world not included, 441. Op- 
pression of subjects sternly 
repressed, 304 and n. 6; his 
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policy of fusion, 361, 369, 434, 
439, 443 


Some sayings, real or alleged, 


7505 79, 322, 324-5, 337, 
435-7- Letters, 300-2; genuine 
specimens, 301-2; the disputed 
letter on the Hydaspes battle, 
196-7, and the accepted letter 
to Cleomenes, 302-6, are both 
forgeries. Speeches, 286-96; 
that on the Beas a late patch- 
work, 287-9; that at Opis 
genuine with interpolations, 
290-6 


Attitude to the gods, 49, 264; 


relations with Ammon, 354-5, 
359, 362, 436; distinguishes 
Ammon and Zeus, 350; will not 
be called son of Ammon, 351, 
but permits son of Zeus, 358-9, 
373. Attempted deification at 
Bactra, 359-65, for political 
reasons, 365-9; deified later by 
the cities of the League of 
Corinth, 370-3 


Revival of interest in A. in the 


first century B.C., 297, 376, 
396-7; reasons for, 396-7. In- 
vention of the embassies to 
Babylon, g.v., 374-6, and of A.’s 
alleged Plans, 378-98, see Plans. 
The supposed Roman embassy 
to Å., 21-5, 376, 397, and his 
prophecy, 24-5. Invention of 
A.s ‘world-kingdom’, 24-5, 
126, 397-8 


A.’s dream of brotherhood and 


unity, App. 25; what he aimed 
at, 400; goes far beyond Aris- 
totle, 437-9. The background 
when he appeared, go1—4; bor- 
rowed nothing from the Cynics, 
404, who had nothing to give, 
405-9. The duty of kings to 
promote unity in Homonoia 
among Greeks, 404, 409; A.’s 
extension of this duty to all 
men, including barbarians, 409— 
17. A.’s ideas not a reflection 
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Alexander III of Macedonia (cont.) 


back from Stoicism, 417-26, for 
Zeno’s idea of Homonoia was 
radically different, 423-4; be- 
hind Zeno’s World-State stood 
A.s ideas, 421-3. Others af- 
fected by A.s ideas before 
Zeno, 426-33, see Theophrastus, 
Alexarchus; A. as the philo- 
sopher in action, 298, 421. A.’s 
proclamation of the brother- 
hood of man evidenced, 435-7. 
The scene at Opis, 439-42; A.’s 
divine mission to be Reconciler 
of the World, 439-40; his 
prayer for Homonoia among all 
men, 443-5. The nature of his 
dream, 447-8 


Alexander IV, 319-20, 330, 335 
Alexander-Romance, the. Value of 


Pseudo-Callisthenes A’ con- 
sidered, 363-5; A.’s birth, 354; 
on Alexandria, 37, 107; on A.’s 
hypaspists, 124; A. at Delphi, 
341; his coronation in Egypt, 
347n.; A. not a god, 364; 
reference to Timaeus, 365; 
story of A. being poisoned, 4, 
40, 301, 330n. List of Hel- 
lenistic items in, 363-4; A.’s 
Testament, 94, 116n., 215, 245, 
262, 316-17, 335n.; Letter to 
the Rhodians, 215, 245; Gym- 
nosophists, 363; list of the 
Alexandrias, in A’, 242-5; in 
the Syriac version, 243-6; in 
other versions, 246. Items from 
other versions: the Land of 
Darkness, 108, 116n.; the Well 
of Life, 364 n. 1; conquests, 
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(1) Alexandria in Arachosia 
(Ghazni), 234, 241; called tpds 
Tlépoas (i.e. Tapotous), 244-5, 
and ¿mì Macoayértas, ib. 

(2) Alexandria in Aria (Herat), 
234, 241 

(3) Alexandria in Babylonia, 238, 
243, 246 

(4) Alexandria-Bactra, 236, 241-2, 
246-7, 258 

(5) Alexandria Bucephala on the 
Jhelum, 34, 198, 234, 236-7, 
243, 245, 247, 257, 259 

(6) Alexandria in Carmania, 239 

(7) Alexandria of the Caucasus, 
178, 234, 239, 241, 246-8, 
256-7, 259 

(8) Alexandria by Egypt, 101, 
131, 233-4, 241-3, 24), 257, 
259, 303, 386, 393, 407-9; its 
founding, 37, 39, 107 

(9) Alexandria Eschate on the 
Jaxartes (Chodjend), 234-5, 
241, 258; called Alexandria in 
Scythia, 236, 243-4 

(10) Alexandria Iomousa on the 
Chenab, 234, 237 

(11) Alexandria by Issus (Alexan- 
dretta), 237-8, 241, 246 

(12) Alexandria in Makarene, 234, 
241-2, 246-7, 249-55, 382; also 
called Alexandria of the Oreitae, 
246-50, and of the Neartoi 
(corrupt), 241 

(13) Alexandria 
(Merv), 234-5; 
246-7 

(14) Alexandria Nicaea on the 
Jhelum, 34, 236, 238-9, 247; 
also called Alexandria ‘in the 
dominion of King Porus’, 243, 


in Margiane 
identified, 


Alexandra, 24-5, 28-9, 389 
Alexandretta, see Alexandria (11) 
Alexandrian gossip, 44; learning, 


245 
(15) Alexandria Prophthasia in 
Seistan, 234, 236, 241, 247, 255, 


409; library, 19; material, 297, 257-9 
300 (16) Alexandria in Susiana at the 
Alexandrias, the, list of. (For lists mouth of the Tigris, 234, 236, 


243; also called Alexandria in 
Cyprus (corrupt), 241-3 


see Stephanus, Alexander- 


Romance) 
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Alexandrias, the, list of (cont.) 

(17) Alexandria in Sogdiana on 
the Oxus (Termez), 235, 241, 
247, 258; also called Alexandria 
‘among the Sogdians’, 243-4, 
or ‘in the country of Séd 
(Sogd)’, 244. Probably called 
Alexandria Tarmita or Tarmata, 
‘258 ; 

(18) Alexandria Troas (promised 
but not built by A.), 233, 239- 
40, 241, 243; also called Alex- 
andria ‘of the Granicus’, 240, 
245 

Very doubtful are two on the 
Indus, 239, 241, and Alexandria 
in Mygdonia, 239, or in Meso- 
potamia, 246; for Alexandria 
‘in Thrace’, 241-2, see Alex- 
andropolis. Inexplicable are 
Alexandria ‘near Latmos in 
Caria’, 241-2, Alexandria ‘on 
the Black Gulf’, 241, 253, and 
some late corruptions, 246 

Alexandropolis in Thrace, 242, 
248-9; in Parthyene, 249; near 
Sacastene (Candahar), 249 

Alexarchus, 423, 429-34; his minia- 
ture World-State, 430-3; af- 
fected by A., 432, 448 

Alpis, river, 388 

Alps, 387-90; Maritime Alps, 390, 
392, 395 

Amazons, 308, 327-8; Queen of the, 
83, 92, 103, 125, 132, 308, 319, 
323-4, 327-9 

Ammon, 36-7, 54, 70, 123; Wwor- 
shipped by Greeks, 349; iden- 
tified with Zeus later, 348, 350, 
358; priest of, 347-8, 354; his 
greeting to A., 350, 357, 435; 
Ammon’s alleged promise to 
A., 378; alleged grant of invin- 
cibility, 338-42; A. as supposed 
son of Ammon, 98, 291, 347-8, 
350-1, 353, 354 and n., 356, 
359, 364, 435-6; his real rela- 
tions with Ammon, 351n., 


354-5, 359, 362, 436 


*Aupovieton, 341N., 356, 377 

Amon-Re, 347-50, 354, 378 

Amphipolis, 33n., 382 

Amphitrite, 351n. 

Amyntas, phalanx-leader, 74, 94-5, 
142, 145, 271; writer, 39n. 

Anatolian, 218-19, 224, 226 

Anaxarchus, 57, 358 

Anaxicrates, 16n., 395 

Anaximenes, 20, 220 

Andromachus, 159, 167 

Antigenes, 142, 146-7, 190, 193; son 
of Coenus, 146, 314; satrap, 
310-11, 314, 317 

Antigone, 48 

Antigoneia, 239 

Antigonus I, 95, 114, 141, 146, 151, 
162, 225, 238, 239-40, 299, 311, 
313; On communications, 110- 
II, 177, 398; satrap, 110; his 
agéma, 163; shipbuilding, 
387-8; proclamation of free- 
dom, 210; founds the Ilian, 
Ionian, and Island Leagues, 
231-2; name confused with 
Antigenes, 314. See ‘Heracles’ 

Antigonus II Gonatas, 65n., 168, 
231, 300, 332, 358, 363, 425 

Antigonus IIT Doson, 379n. 

Antioch, Bushire, 257; Merv, 235; 
‘in Scythia’, 235, 258; in Syria, 
259; Tarmata or Tharmata, 
235, 258; at Tigris mouth, 236 

Antiochus I, 12, 17, 19, 50, 235 

Antiochus I or II, 211-12, 227 

Antiochus III, 181, 206-7, 227, 335 n. 

Antiochus (a chiliarch), 150 

Antipater, 42, 96, 124, 142, 147, 
155-6, 176, 364, 370-1, 429; 
his powers and duties, 171, 
202M., 229, 231, 315; corre- 
spondence with A., 301-2; 
regent, 311, 317-18, 335 N. I, 
3790. 

Antiphon (sophist), 401 n., 427 

Antisthenes, 408 

Antony, 48, 114, 387 

Aornos, §1—2, 58, 76 

Apama, 3331. 
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Aphrodite, 343n.; Cypris, 
Ourania, 431, 433 
Apollo, 120, 219; at Tyre, 341; 
Alexikakos, 340, 351n.; of 
Delphi, 273, 338 and n., 340, 
354, 382; of Didyma, 273-5 

Apollodorus, of Artemita, 8n., 17n., 
88—9, 1104n., IO7N., 115, 285; 
of Cassandreia, 61n. 

Apollonia in Pisidia, 233 

Apollonius Rhodius, 389 

Apollophanes, 251 

Arab(s), 265-G 

Arabia, 64, 86, 394-5 

Arabis, river (Hab), 250 and n., 251 
n. § 253 

Arabitae, Arabies, Arbies, 15n., 250 

Arachosia, 15n., 96, 103, 234, 245, 
254n. 7, 278; see Alexandria (1) 

Aral Sea, 3, 5-13, 88, 104n., 294 

Aratta, 280, 282 

Aratus, of Sicyon, 326n., 445; of 
Soli, 437 

Araxes, river, 11-12 

Arbela, town, 189; battle of ‘Arbela’, 
103, 152, 274, 3573 see Gauga- 
mela 

Archilochus, 344n. 

Areius Didymus, 79, 80, 419 

Ares, 343n., 354n. 

Arete, 230 

Aretes, 186 

“Argaeus of Oropus’, 316-17 

Argead kings, 353n., 358 

Arginusae, battle of, 367 

Argos, 69, 220 

Argyraspids, 79, 116-18, 124, 149-53 

Aria, Arian, 164, 177, 234, 247, 3135 
see Alexandria (2) 

Ariarathes, 398 

Arigaion, 248 

Arimazes, 96 

Aristobulus, Arrian’s second source, 
1; the problem, 2, 3; wrote 
before Cleitarchus, 31-6, and 
before Ptolemy, 28, 38, 42-3; 
characteristics, 86; special no- 
menclature, 32-3, 36, 76, 280n.; 
his standing as a_ technician, 


433; 


39, 40; intimate knowledge of 
A., 40-1; knows Parmenion’s 
personal advice to A. after 
Issus, 335-8; on A. drinking, 
41, 48; on his wound, 358 
n. 5; .his value as evidence, 
36-403 summary, 128-9, 131-2. 
On the Gordian knot, 38, 264; 
on Hyrcania, 89-91; on the 
Caspian river system, 9-12; 
on alleged Bacchic revels, 47; 
on Nysa, 45-6; on the Gan- 
daridae, 280, 282; on the Indus, 
76, 285; on A. in India, see 
India; on the Gedrosian spice- 
land, 252; on the Greek em- 
bassies to Babylon, 378. Stands 
behind the main portrait of A. 
in Diodorus, q.v., and see 77. 
His three mistakes, 36-8 

Aristomenes, 61n. 

Ariston, 16n. 

Aristonicus, 411-14 

Aristonous, 109 

‘Aristophanes’, 141n. 

Aristos, 23, 376, 429n., 430 

Aristotle: A.’s teacher, 97, 368-9, 
401-2; his geography, 5, 6, 8, 
12, 52, 104n., 369; his Persian 
information, 6 and n.; on bar- 
barians, 402, 404, 427, 438, see 
412-13, 428; on the taking of 
Rome, 23; the ‘god among 
men’, 366-9, 371; on Homer’s 
‘Father of gods and men’, 436; 
his Ideal State, 402, 418; A.’s 
letters to, 302, 364; the Liber 
de inundacione Nili, 6n., 275n., 
306n., 369; Meteorologica, 6, 
11, 115, 369; Politics, 366, 368, 
369n. 

Arius, river, 8n., 310n. 

Armenia, Armenians, 184, 311, 398 

Arrhidaeus (satrap), 225 

Arrian (see Appendices 1, 5, 6, 10, 
15 passim). Appreciation of, 
133. Terminology, 135-7, 173 
n. 1 (UTapyxos); some phrases 
explained, 138-41, 148-9, 157, 
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Arrian (cont.) 
161, 163 n.; V, 13, 4 emended, 
191-2; the corruption in 1V, 7, 
2 discussed, 179-80, and the 
difficulties in the text of the 
Hydaspes battle, 190-7. His 
reading, 308; knows a mono- 
graph on Hephaestion, 4, 306; 
quotes Callisthenes, 287, 353; 
six omissions apparently filled 
by (the earlier) Curtius, 108-11; 
one mistake in a name, 145, 
301n. On Antipater’s position, 
202 n. 4; on the siege of Hali- 
carnassus, 73, 217; A.’s order 
to Alcimachus, 207; Mt Climax, 
373; Batis, 265-6; Ammon, 
351-3; A.’s flatterers, 56; the 
Sacas, 327, 329; Nysa, 36-7; 
Indians, 169; the Oreitae, 
250-2; Cleomenes and Clean- 
der, 304-5; the Susa weddings, 
333n.; the Embassies and A.’s 
prophecy, 23, 25, 374-6; the 
scene at Opis, 435N., 440-3; 
A.s prayer, 443-7. See Pto- 
lemy, Aristobulus 

Arsacids, see Parthia 

Arsinoe II, 231 

Artabazus, 330, 333-4, 337 

Artakama, 333n. 

Artaxerxes, 222, 226 

Artemis, 343n.; Tauropolos, 382 

Artonis, 333n. 

Asclepiades, 23 

Asclepiodorus, 179-80 

Asia, Diet of, 415 

Asia (geographical), 14, 18, 22, 96, 
288, 374-6; opposed to Europe, 
223, 397, 414, 429 

Asia (the Persian empire), 48, 96, 
288, 291, 309 and n., 444 

Asiatics, 109, 199, 216-17, 358, 360, 
383, 413, 434; Asiatic Empire, 
232 

Aspasii, 144 

Aspendus, 220, 227 

Assakanos, Assakenoi, Astakenoi, 
33; Assaceni, 324 


Astypalaea, 33n. 

Asvaka, 324 

Athena, 382 

Athenaeus, 47, 230, 307, 323-4, 
420 

Athenais, 357 

Athenian, girl, 47; populace, 367; 
tribute-lists, 219, 223, 224; 
Athenians, 402 

Athenodorus, 408 

Athens, 47, 6§, 175, 223-4, 342, 
3540., 377, 390N., 401, 406, 
426, 430; Ammon at, 349; A.’s 
deification at, 363, 371, 373; not 
made a New Dionysus at, 56 

Athos, Mt, 385, 430 

Atrek, river, 13 

Atropates, 311, 325, 329 

Attalids, 223 

Attalus I of Pergamum, 223-4, 227 

Attalus, A.’s stepfather, 67, 94, 260 

Attalus, phalanx-leader, 142-3, 145-6, 
190, 301 

Augustus, 24-5, 28, 112-14, 393-4, 
396, 415-16. See Octavian 

Austanes, 145, 162 

Avenging Deities, 78 

Azes, 245 

Azov, Sea of, 9, 14-15 


Bab-el-Mandeb, Straits of, 16n., 170. 

Babemesis, 266 

Babylon, 15n., 50, 109, 116, 176-8, 
383, 390n.; A. at, 77; embassies 
to, 23, 87, 126, 374-8; partition 
of, 311-13 

Babylonia, 109, 126, 269, 313, 387, 
and see Alexandria (3) 

Babylonian(s), 183, 269; Fate, 95 

Bacchic routs, 46-7, 76, 84, 105, 
322 

Bactra, 7, 11, 32n., and see Alexan- 
dria (4); A. at, 8, 9, 55-6, 307, 
326-7; attempted deification at, 
359, 361, 365-6, 369, 3713 
Dionysus at, 45; Semiramis at, 
şo; Yueh-chi capital, 258; 
troops at, 145, 147, 161-3, 168, 
193, 290; communications, 178 
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Bactria, 15n., 50, 75, 104, 145, 258, 
273; Greek, 429; troop-changes 
in, 158, 161-2, 168; rising in, 
290; Bactriane, 7 

Bactrian horse, 167; at Gaugamela, 
109, 159-60, 187; A.’s, 164 

Bactrian proverbs, 46, 116 

Bactrians, 446, and see Bahlikas 

Bactria-Sogdiana, 19, 247-8, 313 

Baeton, 39. 

Bagoas, of Babylon, 322 n. 

Bagoas (eunuch), 81, 93, 98, 100, 
115, 123, 298, 319-22 

Bahlikas, 46 

Balacrus, commander of javelin-men, 
144, 193 

Balacrus, satrap of Cilicia, 111, 141 

Balkan Bay, 17n. 

Balkan horse, 156—Go, 164, 167 

Balkh, 246 

Barsaentes, 321 

Barsine, elder d. of Darius III, 75, 
103, 326, 3330., 334 and n. 4, 
335-6 

Barsine ‘of the blood royal’, 334 

Barsine, the ‘captive of Damascus’, 
330-7 

Barsine, Mentor’s wife, 333 

Barygaza, 254 

Batis, 265-7; versions of his death, 
267~9 

Baton of Sinope, 175n. 

Beas, river (see Hyphasis, Hypanis), 
32, 76, 84, 96, 169, 193, 279-84, 
394; mutiny at the, 168-9, 369, 
379; A.’s speech, 284n., 287-9 

Begram, 236 

Bel, 383 

Bela, 252 

Bematists, 39; stade, 16 

Berdis, 327n. 

Berossus, 20 

Bessus, 37-8, 75, 107, 109, 144; at 
Gaugamela, 185-6 

Bessus, supposed satrap of Syria, 179 

Beth, 266 

Bion, 65n., 97, 364n. 

Bithynia, 19, 398 

Black Gulf, 253-4 


Black Sea, 15, 17—18, 96, 104, 329 

Blessed, Land of the, 126n. 

Blossius, 414n. 

Bodyguards, 26, 138, 141 

Boeotia, 201, 206 

Bosporus, 17n. 

Brahmans, 53, 85 

Branchidae (shrine), 357; alleged 
massacre of, 53-4, 67, 82, 272-4 

Brindisi, 387 

Briseis, 105, 269 

Bruttians, 23, 125, 374 

Bucephala, see Alexandria (5) 

Byzantine writers, 233 

Byzantium, 206 


Cabul, 245 

Cadiz, 387 

Cadrusi, 248 

Cadusians, 16, 182-3 

Caesar, 24, 80, 114, 296, 376 

Caicus valley, 221, 224 

Caledonians, 94 

Calgacus, 94 

Callatis, 206 

Callimachus, 408 

Callisthenes of Olynthus, 33n., 70, 
87, 298, 389; on A. at Ammon, 
51, 348, 350, 353; alters the 
priest’s greeting, 356; identifies 
Ammon with Zeus, 350, 358; 
makes A. son of Zeus, 350, 352, 
357-8, 362; Timaeus on, 365; 
C. and proskynesis, 360; his 
speech in Arrian, 286-7, 358, 
360n.; death, 97, 271-2, 297, 
301, 307, 319; summary, 131; 
on Mt Climax, 357, 374; on 
Issus, 181; on Gaugamela, 131, 
183, 352-3; on the Branchidae, 
274, 357 

Callixenus, 28, 229-31 

Candahar, 234, 249 

Cannae, 187 

Cappadocia, 73, 110-11, 177-8, 398 

Cappadocians, 167, 177, 288; at 
Gaugamela, 184 

Caracalla, 113 

‘Caranus’, 260-2 
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Cardaces, 180-1; later use of the 
name, 181-2 

Carians, 183, 217-18, 223, 225-6. 
See Zeus 

Carmania, 77, 160, 162, 250, 278, 
292Nn., 313 (and see Nearchus); 
alleged Bacchic rout in, 46, 49, 
76, 84, 105, 322. See Alexan- 
dria (6) 

Carrhae, 396-7 

Carthage, Carthaginians, 24, 29, 290, 
374-5 386, 390-1, 393, 395, 402 

Carystius, 320, 323 

Caspian: Sea, 3, 5-15, 43, 88, 103-4, 
294, 309-10, 329, 394; explora- 
tion of, 16, 17; Gates, 294, 
328-9; steppes, 245 

Caspii, 13 

Cassander, 1, 4, 42, 97, 200-1, 297, 
299, 429-30, 434; and As 
correspondence, 301-2; and 
‘Heracles’, 330n., 331-2, 3343 
at Delphi, 339; his circle, 268, 
320, 432-3 

Cassandreia, 33n., 42, 430-2 

Cassius (Sceptic), 420 

Catanes, 107, 145, 162 

Cathaeans, 35, 76, 279, 282 

Cato (the elder), 389 

Caucasus, 52, 58-9, 277-8, 294-5. 
See Alexandria (7) 

Celaenae, 101, 110, 177 

Celts, 374-5, 389 

Ceos, 412 

Ceuta, 387 

Chabur, river, 248 

Chakravartin, A. as a, 66 

Chalcidice, 154 

Chaldeans, 77, 95 

Chalybes, 329 

Chamaeleon, 45-6, 49 

Chandragupta, 239, 275, 283, 394 

Chang-k’ien, 258, 392 

Charax of Hyspaosines, 236, 243. 
See Alexandria (16) 

Chares (Athenian), 202 

Chares of Mitylene, 33n., 70, 272 

Charias, 39 

Charisius, 21 


Chenab, river, 27, 33-4, 84, 234, 237, 
279, 284. See Acesines, and 
Alexandria (10) 

Chien-han-shu, 236 

chiliarch (vizier), 167 

Chinese, general, 257; sources, 236, 
255, 258 

Chios, 213, 215-16, 228 

Chodjend, 9. See Alexandria (9) 

Choerilus of Iasos, 53, 57, 60-1, 105, 
115, 132 

Chorasmia, Chorasmians, 8, 10n., 
124, 293-4, 327 

Chorienes, 14, 96 

Chremonidean war, 231 

Chrysippus, 407-8, 412n., 419, 425-6 

Cicero, 21, 43, 419 

Cilicia, 71-3, 111, 141, 176, 227-8 

Cilician Gates, 95 

Circeii, 22 

Claudian, 416 

Claudius (emperor), 112 

Cleander, 178, 185, 305 

Cleanthes, 407, 437; his hymn to 
Zeus, 423-4 

Clearchus (of Heracleia), 360 

Cleitarchus of Alexandria. The prob- 
lem, 2, 3; unfavourable view of, 
in antiquity, 43—4; exaggerates, 
83; ignorance of geography, 5, 
13, 15, 103, 284, 328; did not 
accompany A., 15; date ante 
quem non, 21; quotes Patrocles, 
17-19; C. and Timaeus, 20, and 
Hegesias, 20-1; a secondary 
writer, 55; his book unfavour- 
able to A., 43-55; makes A. an 
imitative character, 50-1, 53,55, 
Go, 84, who massacres, 53, and 
cheats, 54, 356; uses Aristo- 
bulus, 30-1, 34, 36-7, 42, 85, 
and some poetasters, 60; is the 
source of Diodorus’ secondary 
portrait of A., 68, 81, and see 
Diodorus; Curtius uses him, 
ror, but distrusts him, 44, 102; 
Strabo calls him a liar, 15. C. 
and the supposed Roman em- 
bassy to A., 22-6; on Ptolemy 
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Cleitarchus of Alexandria (cont.) 
saving A.’s life, 26-8; on Hyr- 
cania, 89-91; on Semiramis, 
49-50; on the Queen of the 
Amazons, 328-9; on the Gor- 
dian knot, 265; on the Branchi- 
dae, 274-5. Little trace of C. in 
the Embassies, 374-5, or in the 
Romance, 363. There never was 
a Cleitarchean vulgate, 87, 132. 
Summary, 127-32 

Cleitus the Black: his commands, 155, 
161, 164; murder of, 40, 56, 94, 
97, 99, 107, 123, 368 

Cleitus the White: phalanx-leader, 
142, 144, 146-7, 190, 193; hip- 
parch, 165 

Clement of Alexandria, 430 

Cleomenes of Naucratis, 303 and n.; 
A.'sletter to hima forgery, 304-6 

Cleomenes III of Sparta, 425 

Cleon (of Sicily), 55-6, 59-61 

Cleopatra: A.’s sister, 262; A.’s step- 
mother, 123, 260-2 

Cleopatra VII of Egypt, 48, 113, 
414-15, 449 

Cleophis, 45, 81, 324 

Climax, Mt, 72, 81, 302, 357, 373-4 

Cocala, 253 

Codex Sabbaiticus, 341 

Coenus, 96, 313; phalanx-leader, 119, 
142-3, 163; his battalion, 145-7, 
151, 190, 193; special command, 
161-2, 164; hipparch, 146, 165, 
194-7; supposed speech at the 
Beas, 94, 286-7, 290 

‘Coenus II’ (an invented character), 
discussed, 312-16 

“Cohortandus’, 103, 341n. 

Colchis, 15 

Colophon, 33n., 209-10 

Companion cavalry, 74, 118, 149, 
154~67, 181; strength and rein- 
forcements, 156-7; at Gauga- 
mela, 185-9 

Companions, the, 47-8, 137-8, cf. 151 

Concordia, 415; C. Augusta, 416 

Corinth, 230-1, 406; figure of, 229- 
31. See League of Corinth 
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Corinthians, 377 

Cos, 32n., 33 n. 

Cossaeans, 299 

Craterus, 96; phalanx-leader, 119, 
142, 145; hipparch, 165; A.’s 
second-in-command, 27, 145, 
161-2, 166, 190-1, cf. 301; 
dedication at Delphi, 339; sent 
to take Antipater’s place, 364, 
379; his forged letter to his 
mother, 281, 302 

Crates (Cynic), 405, 408 

Croton, 217 

Ctesias, 50, 63, 78, 86, 115, 273 

Curtius. His book analysed, 91-116. 
His personality, 91-6; ideas of 
Fortune and Fate, 95. Two 
portraits of A., 96; the main one 
is Peripatetic tradition, 48, 65, 
96-9; the subsidiary one is 
partly Cleitarchus, 101. Dis- 
trusts Cleitarchus, 44, 102, but 
uses him for India with (?) the 
poetasters, 104-5. His wide 
reading, 115-16; uses among 
others Ptolemy, 102, 107, 115, 
289, Aristobulus, 107, 115, 
the ‘mercenaries’ source’, g.v., 
105-6, 185-7, a collection of 
Macedonian customs, 106-7, 
and Diodorus xvi, 102, 116- 
22. His peculiar knowledge, 
107-8; muddled geography, 
103—4. Apparently supplements 
Arrian, 108-11, but is really 
supplementing Ptolemy from 
the ‘mercenaries’ source’, 114; 
his date, 111-14; palinode about 
Å., 100, 323; summary, 129-30. 
Speeches in, 94-5, 289, 296; 
writes up Bagoas, 320-2, and 
Parmenion, 272; on Parme- 
nion’s murder, 16.; on Anti- 
gonus, 110-11, 117; on Gauga- 
mela, 182, 185—7; on the Gordian 
knot, 263-5; on Batis, 268-70; 
on the Branchidae, 274-5; 
on A.’s supposed plan to con- 
quer the Mediterranean, 386-90 
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Cydnus, river, 64 

Cyme, 223-4 

Cynics, Cynicism, 404; alleged cos- 
mopolitanism, 404-9; alleged 
World-State, 404-5 

Cynoscephalae, 24, 29, 389, 392, 
396 

Cypris, 433 

Cyprus, 50, 241, 427 

Cyrene, 348-9, 401; 
391 

Cyropaedeia, 35 n., 202 

Cyrus, 40, 42, 50, 321 

Cyrus the younger, 190, 202, 357, 
374 

Cyrus, river, 15 


Cyrenaica, 


Dahae, 13n., 17n., 166, 192 

Daisios, 41, 107, 307N. 

Damascus, 178, 266, 330, 333-4 

Dandamis, 437 

Danube, river, 375, 388 

Dardanelles, 17n., 156, 167-8, 172 

Dardanus, 224 

Darius I, 235, 273, 422 

Darius III, 73, 79, 94-5, 213, 2215 
and Greek cities, 202-3; praise 
of, 72, 105; his letter to A., 54, 
62, 87, 336; at Issus, 105, 107; 
at Gaugamela, 93, 183-9; his 
order to his Guard at, 110, 188; 
pursuit of, 153; murder of, 321, 
and see 48, 54, 274, 3575 his 
family, 66, 74-5, 98, 123, 325,and 
see Sisygambis; his wife, 338; 
daughters, 75, 125, 327, 336-7; 
concubines, 82n., 98, 123, 323; 
his oath, 108; his casket, 53; his 
great krater, 440-2, 441 n. 2 

Darkness, land of, 108, 114 

Dataphernes, 107 

Deinocrates, 39, 385 

Deinon, 78, 115 

Delos, 382; Confederacy of, 219, 
223 

Delphi, 273-4, 297, 349, 354, 382; 
A. at, 338-42, 364 

Delphians, 377 

Demades, 363, 373 


Demaratus (of Sparta), 222 

Demetrias, 235, 258 

Demetrius of Bactria, 235; stories 
transferred to A., 282-3; emu- 
lates A., 342-3, 449 

Demetrius the Besieger, 42-3, 368, 
410on., 417, 436n.; his League 
of Corinth, 231, 377; Island 
League, 232; ships, 387-8 

Demetrius of Byzantium, 308; of 
Phalerum, 426, 430; the hip- 
parch, 165, 196; D. de eloquentia, 
20, 44, 90 

Demochares, 21 

Demodamas, 50 

Demonax, 405 

Demosthenes, 363, 373 

Deriades, 57 

Dexippus, 312, 313 and n., 314-17 

Diades, 39 

Dicaearchus, 93, 98, 115, 320-1, 
323 

Didyma, 273-4 

Diocletian, 416 

Diodorus. Book xvii analysed, 63- 
87; its structure, 80; probably 
no final revision, 80n. Problem 
of its sources, 2, 3. Theory of 
Fortune, 64-5. Two incon- 
sistent portraits of A., 65, 67. 
Main portrait a hero-king, 65- 
77; behind it is Aristobulus, 
69-71, 75-7; D. uses his nomen- 
clature, 71, 76. Secondary por- 
trait a contemptible tyrant, 67; 
from Cleitarchus, 68, 81-3. D.’s 
omissions from  Cleitarchus, 
80-1; his comparative sobriety, 
81, 85. Uses the ‘mercenaries’ 
source’, q.v., down to Issus, 
71-4. For India uses both 
Aristobulus and Cleitarchus, 
83-5. Probably never uses 
Ptolemy, 70-1, 74; praise of 
Ptolemy, 79. D. used by 
Trogus, 79, 124, and by Cur- 
tius, 79, 116-22. His method of 
work, 63, 87-91; makes addi- 
tions of his own, 78-80. Sum- 
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Diodorus (cont.) 
mary, 128-9, 132; appreciation, 
87. On A. at Ammon, 339-40; 
return from Ammon, 37; list of 
A.’s troops, 156-9, and see 
Argyraspids. On the siege of 
Halicarnassus, 73-4, 217; on 
Gaugamela, 74, 182, 185; on 
the Gandaridae, 280 and n., 282; 
on Persepolis, 47-8; on Hyr- 
cania, 87-91; on dvixntos, 
339-41; on Philomelus, 345. 
Preserves the Gazetteer, 7, 8, but 
makes interpolations, 276-9. 
Gives the fictitious embassies, 
23, 374-8, but also the Greek 
ones, 377; preserves A.’s sup- 
posed Plans, 378-98, see Plans 

Diogenes Laertius, 405, 407, 420 

Diogenes, tyrant of Mitylene, 202 

Diogenes of Sinope, 405-7; his 
Politeia, 406-9 

Diognetus, 39 

Dion (in Transjordania), 233 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
266—9 

Dionysopolis, 249 

Dionysus, as A.’s ancestor, 358; his 
Indian expedition, 45-6, 52, 57, 
104-5; supposedly imitated by 

. 49, 55-6, Go; altars on the 

Jaxartes, 50, 62; Kdpos to, 46-9, 
76, 84, 322 

Dioscuri, 56-7, 362 

Diotogenes, 368, 409—1 1, 416n., 417, 
436n.; his date, 410n.; quotes 
Aristotle, 368, 410 n. 2 

Dioxippus, 83, 358n., 359n. 

Dium in Macedonia, 293, 382 

Diyllus, 63n., 78, 83, 87, 115 

Dodona, 349, 382 

Dokimeion, 248 

Doloaspis, 303 n. 

Doric dialect, 409, 4101., 436n. 

Dorylaeum, 343n. 

Drangiana, 161, 166, 247, 257 

Dryden, Alexander's Feast, 47 

Duris, 107, 333 and n., 360n. 

Dusares, 343n. 


22, 


Ecbatana, 104, 153, 176, 178, 299 

Egypt: place, 37, 59, 151, 238, 3875 
empire, 19, 29, 173, 384; no 
satrap of, 303n.; A. in, 350, 354, 
362, 372. See Alexandria (8) 

Egyptian custom, 385-6; language, 
348; priest, 402; Egyptians, 95 

éxactooTUs, 160-1 

Elaia, 223-4, 227 

Elburz Mts, 104, 178, 248 

Eleans, 159, 377 

Elis, 349 

Embassies, the, 25, 87, 126, 356, 
374-8, 394 

Empedocles, 360n., 428 

Ephesus, 172-5, 216, 218 

Ephialtes, 73 

Ephippus, 4, 269, 305 n., 354n. 

Ephorus, 389 

Epictetus, 133, 406, 423 

Epicurean school, 69, 297 

Epidaurians, 377 

Epirote monarchy, 372 

Epirus, 387, 395 

Eratosthenes. Affinities with the 
Academy, 69; as geographer, 7, 
11-13, 17, 88, 91, 278, 288, 294; 
as critic, 44-5, 51-2, 58, 97, 131, 
297; on A.’s flatterers, 58~9; on 
A.’s ideas, 419; how much of 
the sources is E., 437-9; A. as 
harmoniser and reconciler, 439; 
the loving-cup, 440 and nn., 
441 n. 2, 445, identified, 440, 
442; E.’s account of the scene 
at Opis, 441-2, and A.’s prayer, 


443-5 
Erbil, see Arbela 
Eriguios, 119 
Eros, 343n., 420-1 
Erythrae, Erythraeans, 211-12, 357 
E-sagila, 77, 383 
Ethiopia, 51, 374 
Etruscans, 23 
Euakes, 164n. 
Euboea, 176 
Eudaimones, 88 
Eudamus, 310, 394n. 
Euhemerus, 431-3 
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Eumenes of Cardia, 39, 64, 75, 116- 
18, 151, 162-3, 302, 311, 331, 
3330., 371, 3790., 380, 445 

Eumenes I of Pergamum, 223 

Eumenes II, 205 n. 

Euphrates, river, 50, 248, 256, 259, 
357, 374, 387 

Euripides, 45, 254, 344, 382n. 

Europe, 14, 22, 104, 301, 374—6, 383, 
397, 414, 429, 434 

European Scyths, 326, 374 

Eurydice, 261 

Euthydemids, 96, 115 n., 361n. 

Euthydemus, 310n., 392 

Euxine, 7, 11, 399n.; see Black Sea 

‘Excipinus’, 321 

Exiles decree, 213, 370-1 


Fan-ye, 236 

Fate, 65, 95 

Ferghana, 392 

Fish-eaters, 15, 84 and n., 241, 250 
and n., 254 

flatterer (meaning of), 42n., 61 

Flavians, 112 

Fortune (goddess), 95, 298, and see 
Diodorus; Fortune of A., 64, 
95, 99, 100; each man’s Fortune, 


95 
Funeral Oration (Pericles’), 291 


Gades, 387 

Gaius (emperor), 113 

Galatians (Galatae), 19, 181, 182n., 
308, 375 

Galba (emperor), 416 

Gallia, 374-5 

Gambreion, 221-2 

Gandaridae, 277 and nn., 279, 280, 
282-3; eastern Gandaridae, 277, 
279-82; ‘Gandaridae and Prasii’, 
281 

Gandaris, 279n. 

Gandhara, 145—6, 149, 163-4, 178, 
193, 240, 277, 279, 280, 310-12, 
324 

Gangaridae, 279n., 281-2, 285 

Ganges, river, 8, 86, 96, 104, 177, 
275-6, 278-80; conventional 


breadth, 279; not mentioned 
in the Gazetteer, 278-9. The 
legend, 280-3, 287-8, 302; its 
date, 283 

Gaugamela (place), 189; the battle, 
116, 119, 182-90, 192, see 
Arrian, Curtius, Diodorus, 
Plutarch, Ptolemy; relative 
strengths, 188; A.’s supposed 
prayer at, 352-3, 357; the false 
account, 182, 352-3 

Gaul(s), 22-3, 374-6, 392, 396 

Gaza, 265-6, 269 

Gazetteer, the, 7-9, 52, 87, 115n., 
237, 311-12, 381; date of, 309- 
11; Indian part analysed, 276-9 

Gedrosia, 15, 160, 162, 250, 254, 278, 
394-5; eastern G., 247, 250-2, 
254; western G., 250, 322; the 
desert, 294-5 

Gedrosians, 251, 254 

Gelénikés, 245 

Georgia, 226n. 

Gerasa, 233 

Gergithes (Gergitha, Gergithion), 
224 

Gergithos, 223-4 

Getae, 51 

Ghazni, see Alexandria (1) 

Ghorband, river, 246 

Gibraltar, Straits of, 59, 387 

PAavoat, TAavyavixai, 32n. 

Gondophares, 236, 245, 249 

Gongylus of Eretria, 219, 223 

Gordian knot, 54, 72, 81-2, 93; the 
varying versions, 262-5; A.’s 
sacrifice conclusive, 264; origin 
of the story, 265 

Gordium, 156-7, 159, 265 

Gordius, 263 

Gorgias, phalanx-leader, 142, 145-6, 
190 

Gorgias, sophist, 403 

Gorgos, engineer, 39 

Gorgos, étrAoguAag, 39n., 3540. 

Graeco-Bactrian(s), 33, 125, 285 

Granicus, river, 240; battle of, 64, 66, 
73, 118, 139, 184, 240. See 
Alexandria (18) 
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Great King, 168, 203, 359, 444 

Greece, old, 78, 83, 115, 228; Greek 
cities of, 203, 206, 231, 377-8 

Greek allied troops, 156, 158-9, 231 

Greek cities, nature of, 200-2; their 
conception of freedom, 202-6 

Greek cities of Asia Minor, dis- 
cussed, 199—227; A.’s free allies, 
ib.; no treaties of alliance, 212— 
13, 228, but the democracies 
support him, 213-15. Theory 
that A. made arbitrary grants 
of freedom, 200, 209-12; dis- 
tinction between ‘giving’ and 
‘giving back’, 208 and n.; 
alleged evidences refuted, 216— 
27. These cities not in A.’s 
League of Corinth, 228-32, 
371, or in Demetrius’, 231 

Greek custom, 48; exiles, 370; lan- 
guage, 226, 348; seers, 441-2, 
445; technicians, 39—40, 445 

Greek mercenaries (A.’s), 158, 160, 
168, 184; cavalry, 158-9, 166-7, 
185 ; Darius’), 72-3, 105, 128-9, 
180-1, 183-4, 217 

Greeks, not in A.’s empire, 445; and 
proskynesis, 359-62; rarity of 
compassion among, 65-6; patri- 
otism, 74; at Opis, 441, 445, 447 

Gronovius, 5 

Gryneion, 219 

Gundofarr, see Gondophares 


Hab, river, see Arabis 

Hakra channel, 285 

Halicarnassus, 22, 71; siege of, 72-4, 
217, 220; essentially Carian, 
218-19 

Halys, river, 7 

Hamun, lake, 236 

Hannibal, 187, 389 

Harmony of the universe, 423 

Harmozia-Zetis-Omana, 239 

Harpalus, 65, 172, 175 

Harpocrates, 343n. 

Heaven (god), 412-13, see Ouranos 

Hecataeus, 293 

Hecatomnus, 218, 225 


Hector, 269 

Hegelochus, 171, 202 

Hegesander, 107 

Hegesias (tyrant of Ephesus), 174, 
175 n. 

Hegesias (writer), 20-1, 115, 132, 
266—70 

Heidelberg Epitome, 262 

Heliopolitat, 413, 414n. 

Helios, Helios Mithras, 343 n. 

Hellenic League, 231 

Hellenistic, kings, 366, 391, 411; 
fleets, 387; literature, 300, 307; 
seven wonders, 384; items in 
the Romance, 245, 363; period, 
323, 393, 396, 402 

Hellespontine Phrygia, 225, 288, 
292n. 

Helots, 418 

Hephaestion, military career, 26-7, 
141, 143, 146, 161-3; hipparch, 
165, 196; chiliarch, 166-7; 
among the Oreitae, 252; as A.’s 
Patroclus, 57, 78, cf. 123, 321; 
supposed t\pa for, 303; pyre, 
381-2; lost monograph on, 4, 
57, 306, 309, 381 

heptereis (étrtypets), 387-8, 390 

Heracleia, in Bithynia, 206, 360; 
H.-Latmos, 242; H.in Media, 242 

Heracleia (poem), 52, 58-9 

Heracleides (officer), 10-12 

Heracleides Ponticus, 23, 389 

Heracles, as A.’s ancestor, 358; ho- 
noured by him, 51, 351n.; 
benefactor of humanity, 403. 
At Ammon, 51, 341, 353; altars 
on Jaxartes, 50, 62; in India, 
51-2, 58-9; supposed statue of, 
in India, 108; at Kios, 225; sup- 
posed imitation of by A., 51-2, 
56, 58-Go. His titles, 343-4. 
H. Bajos, 343n. 

‘Heracles’ of Pergamum (pretender), 
330-5, 337 

Heracles-road, the, 59, 392-3 

Herakon, 305 

Herat, see Alexandria (2) 

Hermae, 367 
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Hermes, 349 

Hermogenes, 19 

Hermolaus, 94, 379n. 

Herodotus, 5—7, 18—19, 63, 218, 221, 
223-5, 273, 294, 388, 395, 401 

Hiero, of Soli, 395; of Syracuse, 386 

Hieronymus of Cardia, 7, 19, 23, 63, 
68, 75, 87, 114-16, 166, 261, 
309, 380-1, 387; on freedom 
and autonomy, 204; on A.’s 
son and ‘Heracles’, 330-2; on 
Aristonous, 109; on Argyras- 
pids, 116-18, 124, 151; on the 
Susian satrapy, 311-12. His 
supposed authority for A.’s 
Plans, g.v., 380-1, 383, 386 

Hieronymus of Rhodes, 320 

Hindu Kush, 52, 147, 163, 178, 246, 
259, 277N. 

Hingol, river (Tomeros), 250n., 251, 
253-4; Hingol-Nal, 251, 254 

Hippostratus, 236 

‘Holkias’, 317 

Homer, 57, 85, 137, 269-70, 3590., 
436 and n. 4, 437 

Homonoia, meaning, 400; early de- 
velopment, 402-3; applied to 
Greeks, 403-4; business of 
kings, 409-17; extended to 
include barbarians, 411-12; and 
slaves, 413; to embrace Europe 
and Asia, 414; finally all people, 
410, 423, 442. A.’s dream of, 
and pàla, 428-9; A. at Opis, 
443-8; the Stoic Homonoia of 
the universe, 419-24. See Alex- 
ander 

Horace, 61 

Hou-han-shu, 236 

Hydaspes, battle of, 190-8; see 
Arrian 

Hydaspes, river, 32n., 40, 75, 84, 142, 
147, 165-6, 351n.; see Jhelum 

Hydaspes, river (Purali), 254-5 

Hypanis, river, 32 and n., 33, 36, 76; 
see Beas 

Hypasii, 32-3 

hypaspists, 148-54; royal hypaspists, 
148-50, 191-2 


Hypereides, 342 

Hyphasis, river, 11, 32, 76, 94, 282, 
288; see Beas 

Hyrcania, 6, 7» 10, 15, 17N., 43-4, 75> 
83, 87-90, 98, 103, 122, 319, 328 

Hyrcanian, Gulf, 11; Sea, 5-7, 10-12, 
14, 16, 18—19, 88, 288, 294, 
309-10, 329 

Hyrcanian-Parthian 
310, 313 

Hyrcanians, 294 


satrapy, 247, 


Tambulus, 63, 87, 411-14; not Stoic. 
4lI-12 

Iasos, 226. See Choerilus 

Iberians, 374-5 

Icaria, Icaros, 382n. 

Ida, Mt, 78, 121 

Thad, 53 

Ilian League, 231-2 

Ilium, 53, 78, 224, 233, 383, 393; A.’s 
promise to, 240 

Illyrians, 375 

Imbrian, 174 

Imperial fleet (by A.’s death), 173, 176 

India, 11, 14-15, 29, 30, 32, 34, 40, 
43, 45-6, 76, 78, 96, 141, 147, 
168, 241-2, 246-7; A. in, 29—36, 
49, 75> 83-6, 104, 168, 275-85, 
310; Gazetteer on, 276~9, 309; 
Greek kingdoms in, 245 

India, Northern, 275; Demetrius’ 
empire of, 449 

Indian: cavalry, 183, 187, 191, 194-6; 
dogs, 35; Gulf, 288; infantry, 
191; natural history, 34-5; 
rains, 65; rivers, 11, and see 
Indus, Hydaspes, Acesines, Hy- 
phasis; Ocean, 411 

Indians, 46, 52-3, 96, 108, 169, 290, 


449 
*IvBixr, (meaning of), 277n., 278n. 
Indus, river, 33, 36, 46, 49, 50, 70, 150, 
162—4, 236-7, 254, 277-8, 28.. 
351n.; Aristobulus on, 76, 285; 
conventional breadth, 278; 
delta, 239, 250 
Iomousa, see Alexandria (10) 
*leovont TéAIs, 257 and n. 
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Tonia, 172N., 175, 207-8, 288, 292n.; 
Greek cities of, 229, 231-2, 
292n. 

Ionian League, 231-2; I. revolt, 225, 
273 

Tran, 322 

Iranian horse, eastern, 164, 166, 168; 
western, 167 

Iranians, Tj, 251, 265-6, 434, 444 

Isagoras, 222 

Isaurians, 110-11, 177-8 

Isidore of Charax, 7, 233, 249 

Isis, 3.49 

Iskander, 249 

Islam, 233 

Island Greeks, 201-2, 216, 228-9; 
League, 232 

Isocrates, 200, 365, 369, 402-3, 4IT, 
415, 417 

Issus, battle of, 72-3, 93-4, 97, 
105-6, 150, 158, 180-1, 183, 
298, 302; sequel to, 110, 177; 
as a mark of time, 71, 215, 237, 
330, 332, 334, 336-7. See 
Alexandria (11) 

Isthmia, 377 


Italy, §9, 114, 374, 392, 395-6, 416 
Iulium sidus, 114 


Jalalpur, 197-8 

Jau, 254 

Jaxartes, river, 7—9, 14, 75, 104, 158, 
234-5, 247, 288, 392; beyond 
Jaxartes, 326-8; altars on, 50, 
62. See Alexandria (9) 

Jhelum, river, 14n., 29, 34, 36, 84, 
179, 234, 236-7, 259, 284; see 
Hydaspes, and Alexandria (5) 
and (14) 

Jhelum, town, 197-8 

Jordan, river, 374 

Josephus, 266 

Joshua, 374 

Journal, the, 1, 23, 26, 38, 263-4, 302, 
331, 374, 380, 395; on A.’s 
death, 307 and n. 

Julio-Claudians, 112 

Jumna, river, 237 

Juppiter Hammon, 349n., 350n. 


Justin. Books xı and x11 analysed, 
122-6; small resemblance to 
Diodorus or Curtius, 122, but 
some affinity with Stoic views 
of A., 123, 126, 323; shows 
traces of many sources, 124-5, 
but has no Peripatetic material, 
123, and little from Cleitarchus, 
123-4. Substitutions of proper 
names, 125n., 315. On world- 
conquest, 126; on Barsine and 
‘Heracles’, 334; on Cleophis, 
324; on Queen of the Amazons, 
125, 308; XIII, 4, 14 explained 
and emended, 314. Summary, 
130. See Appendices 9, 10, 14, 
17, 23 


Karafto, 344n. 

Keramlais, 189 

Kerkopes, 56 

Kertch, Straits of, 17n. 
Khazir, river, 189 

Kin, the, 137, see 141, 292 
King’s Land, 222 

Kios, 223-5, 227; ‘Mysian Kios’, 225 
Kizil-Usen, river, 16 
Kophen, river, 33 

Kora, 343n. 

Krishna, 52 

Kurnos, 341 n., 382 

Kûsh, 246 

Kushans, 258 

Kwarizm, 8, 10n., 294 
Kyinda, 116-17, 146, 151 


‘Lacedaemonia’, 242 

Lacones, 242 

Lade, battle of, 29 

Lamian war, 74, 117N., 155-6, 231, 
390n. 

Lampsacus, 220, 224 

lancers, 157—8, 160, 185-6 

Larisa, 8 

League of Corinth, 199, 201-2; 
Philip’s League, 205, 214, 377; 
A.’s, 214, 377-8; A. as Hege- 
MON, 171, 173, 339, 445 ; powers 
of, 213—14; Greek cities of Asia 
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League of Corinth (cont.) 
not included, 228-32; covenant 
of the League, 214, 370-1, 373; 
exiles decree and A.’s deifica- 
tion, 370-2. Revival by Deme- 
trius the Besieger, 377 

Leleges, 218 

Leonidas (A.’s paidagogos), 83, 101-2, 
298 

Leonnatus, 26, 109, 144, 149, 160, 
299; among the Oreitae, 166, 
168, 251-3 

Leucosyri, 329; see Cappadocians 

Leuctra, 201 

Aevyatla, 154 

Libya, Libyans, 349-50, 374, 3903 
‘Libyans of the interior’, 413 

Libyphoenicians, 374 

Liguria, 59, 392-3 

Livy, 24, 283, 396-7 

lochos (cavalry), 160-1, 165 

Lucan, 69, 114, 126, 384-6 

Lucanians, 23, 125, 374 

Lucian, 42, 405 

Lycaeus, 349 

Lycaonia, 111 

Lycia, 227, 313 

Lycophron, 29, 61n. 

Lycurgus, 407, 418 

Lydia, 174, 288, 292n.; (satrapy), 
221, 228, 292n. 

Lydians, 209, 216, 225-6, 2921. 

Lysander, 360 

Lysimachus, 42-3, 141, 175 n., 239-40 

Lysippus, 293 


Ma, 343n. 
Macedonia, 24, 42, 72, 74, 169, 242, 
270, 371 
Macedonian army, 51-2, 59; its de- 
velopment, 137-41; powers, 
375., 379, 386; the troops, 
142-67, and see Gaugamela, 
Hydaspes battle; mutinies, see 
Beas, Opis 

Macedonian customs, 48, 106-7, 
163N., 270, 3750., 379, 4425 
marriage rite, 105, 107; short 
cubit, 169-71 


Macedonian generals, 38-40, 223, 289, 
395, 394 

Macedonian monarchy, 137, 271n., 
372, 403, 409; empire, 112 

Macedonians, 29, 46, 48, 270, 291; 
and proskynesis, 359-62; and 
A.’s deification, 371; at Opis, 
440-1, 443-7. Supposed em- 
bassy to A., 375 

Macedonopolis, 249 

Macrobii, 42 

Maeotis, 9, 13n., 14-15 

Magadha, 124, 275; put wrong side 
of Ganges, 276, 281-3 

Magi, 441-2, 446 

Magnesia on the Maeander, 206 

Makarene, see Alexandria (12) 

Makran, 15, 47, 49-50, 166, 250 

Malana (Malan), 250n., 253 

Malli, 96, 279; campaign against, 27, 
147, 162; the town, 21, 26, 44, 
66, 81, 95, 252, 280n., 299, 363 

Mallos, 227 

Mantinea, 200-1, 217 

Maracanda, see Samarcand 

Mardi, 67, 82, 101, 104, 183 

Mareotis, lake, 37 

Margania, 246, 248 

Margenikdés, 246 

Margiane, 248; see Alexandria (13) 

Marsyas of Pella, 70 

Mashkai, river, 254 

Masianoi, 33 

Masoga, 33 

Massaga, 33, 144, 324; massacre, 
53-4; 67, 82, IOI, 300, 363 

Massagetae, 244 and n.; see Alexan- 
dria (1) 

Massanoi, 76 

Matakes, 273 

Mathura, 237 

Mauryan empire, 276, 283, 394 

Mausoleum, the, 218 

Mausolus I, 218; Mausolus II, 218, 
225-6 

Maxates, river, 249, 254 

Mazaeus, 109, 182, 185, 187, 190, 
268, 352, 361 

Medes, 292n., 294, 441, 446 
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Media, 164, 178, 238, 247-8, 305, 311, 
329 

Media Paraetacene, 317 

Mediterranean, 24-5, 29, 59, 374 
395-7, 416; A.’s supposed plan 
to conquer, see Plans 

Megalopolis, battle of, 357, 373 

Megasthenes, 8, 34, 36, 76, 169, 275, 
281, 285, 288, 294, 411, 437 

Mela, 17 

Meleager, 119, 142-3, 145, 190, 3300. 

Melinno, 24 

Melkart, 51 

Memnon, of Ethiopia, 51; historian, 
19; of Rhodes, 64, 72-3, 1720., 
217, 333 

‘Memnon’s widow’, 81, 323-4, 3303 
see Barsine the captive of 
Damascus 

Memphis, 37, 136, 159, 274, 347, 357 

Menander of India, 259, 283 

Menander (satrap), 174, 221 

Menecrates-Zeus, 360n., 433-4 

Menedemion, 248 

Menes, 141, 176-9, 238 

Menestheus, 224 

Menidas, 147n., 159, 167, 185 

Mentor, 172n., 3310., 333-4 

‘mercenaries’ source’, described, 
71-4, see 128-30; used by Dio- 
dorus, 71-4, 83, and by Curtius, 
105-6, 114, but unknown to 
Arrian, 106; gives the stand- 
point of Darius’ mercenaries, 
72, and goes down to his death, 
75, 105. On As army, 117, 
153, 156; on siege of Halicar- 
nassus, 73-4, 217; on Gauga- 
mela, 74, 118, 185, 187; on 
Batis, 266-7 

Merv, see Alexandria (13) 

Mesopotamia, 246-7, 259, 387 

Methymna, 174 

Metz Epitome, 236, 315-16 

Midas, 263 

Mieza, 368 -9 

Miletus, 206, 213, 218, 223-4, 273, 
401; Milesians, 357 

Minythyia, 125, 309n. 


Mithras, 266, 343 

Mithridates of Kios, 225 

Mitylene, 33 n., 72, 200-2, 204n., 213 

Mnesigeiton, 388 

Modin, 385 

Mcon, the, 430 

Mord, 246 

Moses, 374 

Mossyni, 329 

“Mullinus’, 96 

Musicanus, 53 

Musonius, 411 

Muttra, 237 

Mygdonia, 239 

Mylasa, 223, 225-7; decrees, 225-6 

Mylaseans, 226 

Myndus, 73 

Myrina, 219 

Mysia, Mysians, 223, 225-6; satrapy, 
221, 292n. 


Nabarzanes, 320-1 

Nabataean, 265 

naphshd, 385-6 

Naucratis, 303, 305 

Naulochos, 227 

Nearchus, 33n., 445; satrap, 303, 
313; temporary command, 143, 
150; admiral, 26, 39, 294; meets 
A. in Carmania, 340, 350, 386, 
391; crowned, 293; his book, 
33-4, 36, 69, 84, 115; on 
Semiramis, 49; on eastern Ge- 
drosia, 250n., 253-4. Later, 
330N., 333 

Nectanebo, 342, 354, 364 

Nemea, 377 

Neoptolemus, 313 

Nereids, 351 Nn. 

Nero, 126 

Nicaea (on the Jhelum), see Alexan- 
dria (14) 

Nicanor, Cassander’s general, 379n. 

Nicanor, Parmenion’s son, 117-18, 
148M., 1§1, 153 

Nicobule, 41n., 305 n. 

Nikephorion, 248 

Nile, river, 136 

Nonnus, 57 
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Numa, 415 

Numidia, 387 

Nysa, 45-7, 49, 75, 89, 104-5, 287 
Nysaeans, Nuoaiot, 33, 45-6, 75 


Ocean, 11, 15-16, 104n., 351N., 3973 
Arctic Ocean, 7, 9; southern 
Ocean, 290; eastern Ocean, 
126, 275 and n., 284 and n., 
289; gulf of Ocean, 5, 6 and n., 
12—13, 288 

Ochus (Artaxerxes IIT), 78, 306n. 

Ochus, river, 8n., 310n. 

Octavian, 79, 113-14, 376, 387, 414. 
See Augustus 

Odrysians, 160 

Oeniadae, 377 

Olympia, 220, 377 

Olympias, 109, 123, 320, 342, 358, 
364; and the snake, 339, 350n., 
353-4; murders Cleopatra, 
260-2; her correspondence, 
301; a genuine letter to A., 302 

Olympus, 349 

Olynthus, 33n., 358 

Omphis, 103 

Onesicritus, 26, 33n., 33-4, 36, 39, 
45, 86, 328, 404; nature of his 
book, 35, 70, 115; on Hyrcania, 
88—90; crowned, 293n. 

Opis, mutiny at, 141,151, 167-8, 362, 
440; reason for, 108; A.’s 
speech, 94, 286, 288-9, 290-6, 
351; much of it genuine, 289, 
291, 295 

Opis, the scene at, 362, 370, 435, 
437-8, 440-5, 448. See Alex- 
ander 

Ora (in Gedrosia), 251 and n., 252 

Orchomenus, 217 

Oreitae or Oroi, 15, 53, 67-8, 71, 76, 
82, 85, 101, 160, 166, 241, 
250-4, 294; Iranians, 250 and n., 
251; A. among, 250-3. See 
Alexandria (12) 

Orexartes, river, 9, 11-12, 32N., 75 

Ormuz, 239; Straits of, 17n. 

Orontes, river, 417 

Orontopates, 217 


Orxines, 321 

Ouranidai, 430 

Ouranopolis, in Macedonia, 430, 432, 
434; in Pamphylia, 430 

Ouranos (Heaven), as a god, 430;. 
as supreme deity, 432-3 

Oxathres, 311, 317 

Oxus, river, 5, 8-9, 11-14, 87, 104, 
234-§, 247, 258, 295. See 
Alexandria (17) 

Oxyartes, 96 

Oxycanus, 36, 76 

Oxydracae, 27, 36, 76, 279 


Paeonians, 156-8, 160, 185 

Pages’ conspiracy, 271, 301 

Palibothra, see Pataliputra 

Pamphylia, 220, 227-8, 313, 430 

Panchaea, 52 

Panhellenic festivals, 377; war, 200 

Panjshir, river, 246 

Pan-ku, 236, 258 

Pantyene, 250 

Paphlagonia, Paphlagonians, 111, 
288, 398 

Paraetacene, 152, 317 

Paraetonium, 37 

Parmenion. -Philip’s general, 219; 
A.’s second-in-command, 158, 
325; at Gaugamela, 74, 157-60, 
183, 188; alleged treachery 
there, 352-3, 357; on com- 
munications, 178; praise of, 
272; his advice to A. after 
Issus, 40, 75, 335-8; murder 
of, 67, 94, 97, 101, 123, 270-2, 
305 

Parnasos, 52 

Parni, 17n.; see Parthians (Parni) 

Paropamisadae, 45, 163—4, 178, 239, 
248, 257, 259, 277-8 

Paropamisus, 294 

Parsii (Parsi), 244-5; see Alexandria 
(1) 

Parthava, 107; see Parthians (Par- 
thava) 

Parthia, 7, 276, 310; eastern P., of the 
Surens, 245, 249, 258-9; western 
P., of the Arsacids, 249, 259 
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Parthians (Parni), 89, 115n., 126; 
kingdom of, 17n., 113; kings, 
361 

Parthians (Parthava), 107, 11§n., 
294; horse, 163, 184, 187 

Parthian survey, 7, 233; times, 255 

Parthiene, 104, 107, 249 

Patalene, 254 

Pataliputra, 177, 275, 283 

Patara, 227 

Patna, 275 

Patrocles, 8, 12-13, 34, 89; explora- 
tion of Caspian, 16-18; his 
‘strait’, 17n., 88n., 104N., 1155 
his report, 17, 19, cf. 309; his 
date, 19 

Patroclus, 57, 78 

Patron, 129 

Pausanias (writer), 220 

Peace of Antalcidas, 202-3, 228 

‘Peisander’, 52, 58—61 

Peithon, son of Agenor, satrap, 147, 
311-12, 314 

Peithon, son of Crateuas, Body- 
guard, 141-2, 146-7, 165, 311, 
314; called ‘Illyrius’, 313 

Pella, 43, 301-2, 331, 382 

Peloponnesian confederacy, 
horse, 119 

Pelusium, 136 

Perdiccas, 27, 73, 109, 111, 149, 262; 
phalanx-leader, 119, 142-5; 
Bodyguard, 141, 143; com- 
mands in India, 141, 146, 163; 
hipparch, 165, 196; after A.’s 
death, 178, 312, 379-80, 386, 
398 

Pergamum, 223, 330-3, 408, 413 

Pericles, 291 

Peripatetic(s), 1, 45-6, 95, 301, 409; 
school, 42, 97, 131, 319; tradi- 
tion, 115, 408-9; their hostile 
portrait of A., 48, 69n., 96-9, 
113-14, 130-1, 268-9, 319 

Periplus, the, 236 

mepi “Ywous, 44 

Persaeus, 425 

Persepolis, 45, 47-8, 66-7, 300, 325 

Perseus, 353, 356, 362 


206; 


Persia, 64, 75, 78, 200, 203, 365 

Persian, boundary, 284; Cavalry 
Guard, 74, 110, 139, 160, 167, 
183, 187-9; custom, 108; em- 
Pire, 200, 222, 238, 398, 444; 
army (figures), 188; fleet, 72, 
171-2, 202, 213-15, 286; foot- 
guard, 181, 183-4; horse, 183, 
186-7, 298; kings, 299, 360, 401; 
losses, 137; roads, 392; royal 
procession, 108; rule, 203, 207, 
216, 221, 229; sacred fire, 108; 
satraps (A.’s), 304; tribute, 202, 
207 

Persian Gates, 99, 142-4 

Persian Gulf, 11, 246, 257, 273, 288, 
382n., 387 

Persians, 64, 73, 9374; 97; 106, IIT, 
167, 180-1, 183-4, 200, 292n., 
294, 401; and proskynesis, 359— 
62; at Opis, 441, 443-6 

Persis, 104, 142, 244, 247, 276, 310- 
12, 318, 321 

Peucestas, 26, 35n., 81, 109, 141, 
293N., ZIO-I1, 317-18 

Peutinger Table, 62n., 250, 258n. 

phalanx, 136, 141, 142-7; see Gauga- 
mela, Hydaspes battle 

‘Phanocrates’, 317 

Pharaoh, 347-8, 350, 354, 357» 378 

Pharasmanes, 8, 9, 294, 327-8, 398 
n. 4 

Pharnabazus, 202, 292n. 

Pharos, 303 

Phaselis, 49 

Phegeus, 93, 96, 280-4, 290 

giravOpwrtla, 66, 403 Nn. 

piAla, 420-1, 427-9, 433 

Philip II, 68, 94, 248, 417, 4333 
political, 125, 154, 200, 208n., 
296, 365, 411; his army, 124, 
155, 219, 292n.; his League, 
206, 214, 403; and Delphi, 339; 
personal, 64, 123, 260-1, 320, 
342, 364; and Å., 100, 291, 340, 
351, 369; the pyramid tomb, 
383, 385 

Philip II, 116, 379n., 380 

Philip V, 28, 205, 392 
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Philippus: a commander, 144; an 
engineer, 39, 40; son of Bala- 
crus, 74, 119; satrap of Gand- 
hara, 138, 277, 310-11; satrap 
of Parthia, 310, 313 

Philisto-Arabian coins, 266 

Philo, 405 

Philodemus, 20, 44n., 407 

Philomelus, 345-6 

Philonides, 39 

Philotas, phalanx-leader, 142-5; sa- 
trap of Cilicia, 145; Par- 
menion’s son, 48, 74, 94, 96, 


123, 142, 155-6, 158, 161, 
270-2, 307, 379N. 

Philoxenus, 172-4; unfounded 
theories about, 174 and n., 175, 
216, 229 

Phocion, 174, 222-3, 227 

Phoenicia, Phoenicians, 50, 141, 


176-8, 238, 387, 390, 395, 427 

Phraates IV, 361 

Phrasaortes, 321 

Phrataphernes, 313 

Phriapitius, 361 

Phrygia, 101, 110, 177, 288 

Phrygian, 224, 292n. 

Pillars of Heracles, 59, 288, 375, 376, 
387, 390, 393, 395 

Pinakes, 408 

Pindar, 349-50 

Plans, A.’s supposed, 59, 87, 283, 288, 
290, 376; setting of, 378-81; 
list of, 381-3; pyramid tomb 
for Philip, 383-6; plan to con- 
quer the Mediterranean, 116, 
375, 382-3, 446; in Curtius, 
386-90; in Diodorus, 390-3; 
its growth, date, and purpose, 
394-8 

Plataea (battle of), 181, 217 

Plato, 207, 402-3, 413, 431; his Ideal 
State, 407 

‘Plato the Athenian’, 103 

Pleistarcheia, 242 

Pleistarchus, 242, 430 

Pliny (the elder), 21-3, 44, 93, 113, 
219, 224, 239, 242, 254). 300, 
390; Roman embassy, 25-6 


Plutarch. As a source, 2, 4, 297-8; 
value of, for A.’s character, 298; 
some bad history, 299-300. 
Affinity with the Academy, 69; 
in youth attacks both Stoics and 
Peripatetics on A., 298, but in 
the Life uses Peripatetic ma- 
terial, 298-300. Mor. 328F ex- 
plained and emended, 255-9; 
On Exile quoted, 406. Theory 
that he used a source-book, 
306-9 ; the pseudepigrapha, 26n. 
On Persepolis, 48; A.’s flat- 
terers, 56; Bagoas, 321-2; 
‘Heracles’ the pretender, 333-6; 
Ganges legend, 281, 283; A. at 
Delphi, 338; see Gordian knot, 
Phocion, Philoxenus, Queen of 
the Amazons. On A. as the 
philosopher in action, 298, 421; 
as a civilising force, 254-5 and 
nn., 259; A.’s character, 324-6. 
On Zeno’s Politeia, 419; on A. 
and Ammon, 348, 435-7; on A. 
and the brotherhood of man, 
435-7; preserved Eratosthenes 
on the scene at Opis, 437-40, 
443 

Poetasters, the, 3, 55-61, 104, 107, 
115, 358 

Polemocrates, 305 

Polemon of Mylasa, 175 n. 

Politeia, see Diogenes, Zeno 

Polyaenus, 174-5 

Polybius, 20, 89, 131, 155n., 170, 
205 n., 211n., 287; on the Alps, 
389-90; on Roman roads, 
392 

Polycleitus, 7-10, 13n., 14, 88, 91, 
104N., 115, 328 

Polyperchon, phalanx-leader, 119, 
142-3, 145-6, 190-1, 299; later, 
330-2, 334, 337 

Polytimetus, river, 88, 104 

Pompey, 17, 24, 29, 376-7, 384 

Pontianus, 420-1 

Pontus, 398 

Porphyry, 427, 429 

Porticanus, 36, 76 
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Porus, 34 84-5, 93, 99, 108-9, 164, 
170, 268, 309; his son, 37-8; 
his elephants, 168, 194-5, 289, 
314; the battle, 142, 146, 166, 
190-1, see Hydaspes, battle of 
the; receives the eastern Punjab, 
394, 398. See Alexandria (14) 

Porus, the ‘bad’, 279, 282 

Poseidon, 351n., 363 

Poseidonius, 64, 86, 393, 419 

Poseidonius (engineer), 39 

Prasii, 275-6, 281-3 

Priapus, 230 

Priene, 227 

Prometheus, 52, 58 

Prophthasia, see Alexandria (15) 

proskynesis, 287, 299, 357, 374; at 
Bactra, 359-62 

Psammon, 435-6 

Pseudo-Cleitarchus (?), 25-6 

Pseudo-Ecphantus, 409-11, 416n., 
417, 436n. 4 

Pseudo-Lucian, 42 

Pseudo-Lycophron, 24, 389, 396 

Pseudo-Scylax, 389 

Pseudo-Scymnus, 389 

Psois-Sarapis, 70 

Ptah, 349 

Ptolemaeus (phalanx-leader), 142 

Ptolemy I of Egypt, career, 28, 37-8, 
40, 48, 96, 144, 149-50; Body- 
guard, 391; after A.’s death, 
230-1, 262, 305, 387; story of 
his saving A.’s life, 26-8. His 
book, 72; Arrian’s main source, 
1; a real history, 2; date, 19, 43; 
earlier than Cleitarchus, 21, but 
later than Aristobulus, 38, 43; 
his nomenclature, 9, 32, 33, 36; 
used by Curtius, q.v., but not 
by Strabo, 34, or by Diodorus, 
7o-1. Criticises by silence, see 
Branchidae, Gordion knot, Ro- 
man embassy, Batis (esp. 268), 
‘Heracles’; silent about op- 
ponents, Antigonus, 114, Aris- 
tonous, 109, Antigenes, 146. 
Source of A.’s speech to the 
mutineers at Opis, 290-1, 295; 


of Arrian on the Susa weddings, 
333n., on the banquet at Opis, 
440 n.3, 441, and of A.’s prayer, 
443. On the Oreitae, 252; on 
Mt Climax, 373; see also Gauga- 
mela, Hydaspes battle, Hali- 
carnassus, siege of 

Ptolemy II, 27-8, 43, 55, 227, 304, 
387; pompe of, 229-31 

Ptolemy III, 206 

Ptolemy IV, 425 

Ptolemy V Epiphanes, 385 

Ptolemy VI Philometor, 385-6 

Ptolemy VII Euergetes II, 385-6 

Ptolemy (Claudius), geographer, 
235-7, 244, 257; 285 and N., 430 

Punjab, 46, 179, 278, 284; eastern P., 
394, 398 

Purali, river, 251-4 

Pyramid, the Great, 383, 384n., 385 

Pyramid tombs, 384-6, 390, 393 

Pyrrhus, 29, 391 

Pythagoras, 41n.; Pythagoreans, 
409, 410N., 436n. 

Pythia, festival, 377; priestess, 338- 
41, 345-6 


Queen of the Amazons, see Amazons 
Queen of Sheba, 323 

Quintilian, 43, 47, 127 

Quintus Curtius Rufus, see Curtius 


Quirites, 296 


Ravi, river, 27, 96, 279, 282, 284 

‘Reconciler of the World’, 440, 447 

Red Sea, 16n., 18n., 374 

Rhagae, 153 

Rhambakia, 251-2 

Rhianus, 61n. R 

Rhodes, 28, 174-5, 205-7, 214-16 

Rhodians, Letter to the, 245 

Rhodogune, 365 

Rhoeteum, 224 

Rhone, river, 417 

Roman East, 114; franchise, 416; 
oligarchy, 426; period or times, 
44, 238, 385, 425; poets, 416; 
roads, 392-3; rule, 173; State, 
396-7. See Roman Empire 
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Roman embassy to A. (alleged), 
21-5, 81, 376, 397 

Roman Empire, 25, 54, 132, 233, 397, 
416-17; Emperors, 416 


Romance, the, see Alexander- 
Romance 

Romans, 22, 29, 111, 323, 392; 3975 
415 


Rome, 29, 126, 131, 205, 207, 283, 
297, 390, 393, 396, 413-17 

Romulus, 415 

Rôphôs, 246 

Roxane, 99, 105, 123, 168, 269, 324, 
326, 330, 335 

Royalists (Macedonian), 301, 331 

Royal Road, 110, 172-3, 177, 220 

Royal Squadron, 139-40, 154, 156, 
161; called agéma, 161; its 
numbers, 162-3 

Rubicon, river, 113 


Sabos, 36 

Saca, cavalry at Gaugamela, 74, 159- 
Go, 167, 184-5; princess, 132, 
302, 327-8 

‘Saca-land beyond Sogd’, 235, 244 

Sacas, 9, 132, 245, 294; beyond 
Jaxartes, 326-7; in India, 164 
and n. 

Saecular games, 416 

Sagala, 237 

Saitaphernes, 393 

Salamis, battle of, 218, 387 

Salamis in Cyprus, battle of, 387-8 

Salmacis, 217 

Salonica, 430 

Salpia, 389 

Salt Range, 281 

Samarcand, 235, 244, 258 

Sambos, 36, 44, 535 67-8, 70, 82 

Samos, 377, 3821. 

Sane, 430 

Sangala, 137 

Sanscrit, 235, 285 n. 

Sarapis, 34, 37, 70, 300 

Sardinia, 374-5 

Sardis, 174, 216, 226, 273, 383 

Satibarzanes, 177, 321 

Satyrus, 261, 407-8 


Scamander, river, 57, 84 
Scythia, i.e. Saca-land beyond Sogd, 
qV., 235, 244; see Alexandria 


9 

Scythians (i.e. Sacas), 11, 14, 17n., 
94, 182-3, 246, 327 

Seistan, 245; see Alexandria (15) 

Seleuceia, 259 

Seleucid empire, 259, 376; eparchies, 
79; house, 327; pedigree (the 
fictitious), 335 n.; sphere, 19 

Seleucids, 227, 235, 248, 250, 361, 
392, 430 

Seleucus I, 12, 66, 146, 153, 167, 193, 
238, 312, 434 

Seleucus II, 206 

Semiramis, 45, 49-50, 62; alleged 
imitation of by A, 60 

Semitic custom, 385-6 

Seneca, 69, 126, 384 

septiremes, see heptereis 

Serapion, 300 

Sestos, 172 

Severans, 112 

Severus Alexander, 112-13 

Shi-ki, 236 

Sibi, 52, 58, 82n., 125 

Sibyl of Erythrae, 357n. 

Stbylline Oracles, 414 

Sibyrtius, 379n. 

Sicily, 374, 390, 392 

Sileni, 56 

Silver Shields, see Argyraspids 

Simmias, 74, 119, 142-3, 1451. 

Simon the Maccabee, 385-6 

Sind, 278 

Sindimana, Sindomana, 36 

Sinnaca, 45n. 

Sisines, 100 

Sisygambis, 64, 66, 68, 98 and n., 
188, 326 

Sitalces, 305 

Sittacene, 310 

Sittaceni, 183 


Siva, 49 
Siwah, 3385 A. at, 347-8, 359, 353-5» 
357-8, 360 


oxivbayds, 46, 89 
Smyrna, 206, 223 
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Socrates, 408 

Séd, i.e. Sogd, q.v. 

Sogd, 235, 244, 246 

Sogdiana, 7, 14-15, 19, 88, 104, 143, 
145, 177, 234-5, 258-9; see 
Alexandria (17). Sogdian horse, 
164, 167 

Solomon, 323 

Sopeithes, 85, 170, 281 

Sophists, 401 and nn. 

Sophocles, 254, 255 n., 344 

Sorianoi, 241 

Sosicrates, 407-8 

Sotion, 407-8 

South Africa, 30 

Spain, 375-6, 387, 390, 392, 395-6 

Spalirises, 245 

Spaniards, 374-5 

Sparta, 147, 201, 203, 206, 217, 373, 
407, 418, 420 

Sphaerus, 414n., 425 

Spitamenes, 37-8, 95, 107, 161, 164, 
167, 177, 268, 325 

Spithridates, 73 

Ssu-ma Ch’ien, 236, 258 

stars, 430-1 

Stasanor, 160, 313 

Stateira (i.e. Darius’ daughter Bar- 
sine, 9.v.), 103, 123, 336, 365; 
name discussed, 333n., 334 
n. 4 

Stephanus, 233, 235-6, 254; list of 
18 Alexandrias, 241-2 

Sthenidas, 416n., 436 n. 4 

Stiboites, river, 87, 104 

Stobaeus, 337-8, 368n., 427-8, 436n. 

Stoics, Stoicism, 417, 422; on 
brotherhood of man, 437; cos- 
mopolitanism, 438; frauds, 408; 
on Homonoia, g.v. ; on kingship 
(early Stoics), 424-6; literature, 
425; philosophy, 399; the sage, 
426; the Supreme Power, 413; 
tenets, 412-13; tradition, 69n., 
83, 265, 407-9; World-State, 
419-23. See Zeno 

Strabo, on geography of the Caspian 
basin, 8n., 9, 13-14; on Clei- 
tarchus, 14-15, 328-9; on A. in 


India (analysed), 29-36; uses 
Aristobulus’ nomenclature, 32- 
3, 36; on A. imitating Dionysus 
and Heracles, 52, 58-Go; on 
Hyrcania, 88-9; on Cardaces, 
180; on Asia Minor, 218-25; 
on Alexandria Troas, 239-40; 
on Mt Climax, 373; on the 
Branchidae, 274; preserves Pa- 
trocles and Apollodorus, 17, 
Callisthenes, 357, and Eratos- 
thenes, 52, 437-8 

Sudrakas, Zvpdxan, 36, 76, 124, 280n. 

Suez sea-urchin, 413 

Sun, as god, 412-13, 430; A. as the 
Sun, 79, 422; as Sun of Right- 
eousness (suggested), 422n. 

Sun, islands of the, 411 

Sun-State, 413, 414n. See Heliopolitai 

Surens, 236, 245, 249 

Susa, 26, 160-2, 166-7, 176, 238, 
299, 305, 336, 361, 391; Susa 
knuckle-bone, 273 and n.; the 
weddings at, 325, 3300., 333-4 
and nn., 429, 434, 439, 440n. 

Susiana, 234, 310-11, 314, 316-18. 
See Alexandria (16) 

Susian satrapy, problem of, 311-18 

Sutlej, river, 284-5 

suttee, 75—6 

Swat, 248 

Sybaris, 217 

Symposium (Plato’s), 413 

Syracuse, 29, 391 

Syr Daria, river, 7, 9, 10, 12, 14; see 
Jaxartes 

Syria, 19, 50, 176, 178-9, 237; 386, 
387; horse, 184 

Sysimithres, 96 


Tacitus, 92-4, 113 

Tanais, river (Don), 10, 14-15; 
(Jaxartes), 7-10, 295 

Tarentum, 29 

Tarmita (Tarmata, Tharmata), 235, 
258; see Alexandria (17) and 
Antioch Tarmata 

Tauron, 146 

Tauropolos, 382 and n. 
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Taurus Mts, 172, 294 

Taurus-Caucasus line, 7, 276 

Taxila, 33-4, 145, 164-5, 178, 193, 
275, 277 

Taxiles, 29, 33, 277-8, 310-11 

Tazarene, 250 

Tel Gomel, 189 

Teles, 114, 364n. 

Tenedos, 201 n. 

Termez, 234-5; see Alexandria (17) 

Teutonic knights, 299; sagas, 137 

Thais, 45; 47-8, 82-3, 324 

Thalestris, 125, 309, 329 

Thapsacus, 387 

Thebes, 67, 149, 200-2, 206, 217, 
325, 430 

Thebes (Egypt), 349 

Themistocles, 222-3 

Theodectes, 49 

Theophrastus, date, 28, 426; on 
Rome, 21-3; on the sarissa, 
170; hostility to A., 319, 320 
and nn., 326, 428, 432; could 
not have borrowed from Zeno, 
426-7; his doctrine of olxefwors, 
427, 432; his extension of g1Ala 
to all men, 427-9, 432-3; con- 
nected with A., 428, 448, and 
quoted in a supposed plan of 
A., 383, 429 

Theopompus, 22-3, 68, 87, 155n. 

Thermodon, 103, 328-9 

Thessalian horse, 57, 156-9, 163n., 
167, 176, 178, 187, 352; praised, 
74, 1170. 

Thessalian League, 125, 156, 445 

Thessalonica, 430 

Thessaly, 445 

Thibetan translator, 235 

Thrace, 172, 242, 248 

Thracian: troops, 156-7, 159-60, 
305; tribes, 375 

Thucydides, 65 n., 291, 427 

Thybrassene, 250 

Tiberius, 416 

Tigris, river, 88, 95, 189, 233-4; 
mouth of the, 236, 241, 243, 
246, 273. See Alexandria (16) 

Timaeus, 20, 91 n., 362, 365, 393 


Timagenes, 115, 396n. 

Timocleia, 41n., 325 

Tlepolemus, 313 

Tomeros, river, see Hingol 

Tower of Babel, 431 

Tralles, 220 

Triparadeisos, partition of, 309-14 

Troas, see Alexandria (18) 

Trogus, 1, 4, 124-6, 283, 335 

‘Trogus’ source’ (historian), 244n., 
245, 255 

Trojans, 29, 269 

Troy, 269 

TUpos, Gon., 83, 123 and n., 265, 
298, 438 

Two suns, 79, 102, 124, 130 

Tyndareus, 56 

Tyre, 171, 215; siege of, 39, 64, 66-7, 
78, 82, 100, 120-2, 151; A.’s 
speech, 286 

Tyrians, 341 

Tyrrhenians, 374 

Tyrtaeus, 343 


OPprs, 66, 83, 123, 265 

‘YSpaxai, 280n., 284n. 

Uropvipata (A.’s supposed), 380, 
386, 393 

Utopia(s), 411-12 

Uxii (Uxians), 97, 98n., 104, 183, 
294 


Vergil, 255, 416 

Verus (emperor), 175 
Vespasian, 112-14 

Via Egnatia, 392 

Via Julia Augusta, 393 
Vindya Mts, 237 

Volga, river, §n., 17 
‘Vote of Themistocles’, 28 


Well of Life, 114, 364n. 

Wen-chung, 257 

World conquest, rule, 79, 126, 398 
and n. 4 

World-kingdom or empire, 378, 397, 
421, 445 

World-State, 397, 404, 430-33 Stoic, 


419-23 
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Xenophon, 35, 202, 224, 286, 355, 


357, 359N-, 401 

Xerxes, 47-8, 200, 219, 222, 224, 
273-4, 383 

Xylinepolis, 239 


Yueh-chi, 256-9 


Zagros Mts, 178 

Zarangian horse, 164 

Zariaspa, 32n. 

Zeno, 123n., 300, 399, 408, 417, 
427N., 432, 437, 448-9; friend 
of Antigonus Gonatas, 300, 
425-6; his early Politeia, 407, 
409, 412, 417, described, 418- 
20, 438; his later World-State, 
418-20, 422-4, 448; its basis, 
423; no fixed name, 419; his 


change of mind due to A.’s 
ideas, 421-3; their influence on 
him, 421-3, 448, but had limits, 
448; difference between Stoic 
Homonoia and that attached to 
kingship, 423-4 

Zenodotion, 248 

Zeus, 349-50, 358, 364-5, 367, 373, 
382-3, 432-3; ‘father of gods 
and men’, 436 and nn.; Zeus 
Ammon, 348-50, 372; Aniketos 
Helios, 343n.; Carian, 225; 
‘Zeus the king’, 350; Lycaeus, 
349; Soter, 341, 351n. 

Zeus, sons of, 56, 274, 360n., 362; 
A. as son of, 350, 352-3, 356, 
358-9, 363, 373, 437 

Ziobetis, river, 87, 104 

Zonus, river, 13n. 
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Kilemcires 


4 


B 36 C 44 D 


Abydos, Ar 

Acre, B2 

Akesines, R., GH2,3 
Aleppo, ‘C2 
Dlezandecechate (Chodjend), 


1 
Alexandretta, C 2 


Alexandria, B 3 
Alexandria, C 2 
Alexandria, E 3 


Alexandria, F 3 

Alexandria, G 2 

Alexandria ad EAN G2 
Alexandria Areion (Herat), F2 
Alexandria (Merv), F 2 
Amanis, R., E3 

Amisus, C1 

Ammon, Road from, AB 3 
Ammon, Road to, AB 3 
Amol, E 2 

Ancyra, B2 

Anderab, G2 

Angora, B 2 

Antigoneia, Br 

Aornos, F 2 

Arabia, BCD 3 

Arachosia, FG 2, 3 

Aradus, Bz 

Aral Sea, EF 1 

Araxes, R., CD 1, 2 

Arbela, D 2 

Argandab, R., F3 

Aria, F 2 

Ariaspae, F 3 
Arius, R., F 2 
Armenia, CD 2 
Artacoana, F 2 
Ascania, L., B2 


Aspasii, G 2 
Aspendus, B2 
Assaceni, G 2 
Astola I., F3 
Astrabad, E 2 
Atrek, R, E2 
Attock, G 2 

Azov, Sea of, BC ı 
Babylon, D 2 


Babylonia, CD 2, 3 
Bactra-Zariaspa, F 2 
Bactria, FG 2 
Badakshan, G 2 
Baghdad, D 2 
Bagisara, F 3 
Bahmanabad, G3 
Bahrein I., D3 


Baku, 

Balkash, L., Gr 
Balkh, F 2 
Bampur, F3 
Bampur, R., F 3 
Bandar Gaz, E2 
Batum, C1 

Beas, R., H 2 
Bender Abbas, E3 
Berytus, B2 


Bithynia, Br 


INDEX TO MAP 


Black Sea, BC ı 
Bokhara, F 2 
Bolan Pass, F 3 
Bucephala, G 2 
Bujnurd, E2 
Buldur, B2 
Burer, R., G2 
Byblus, B 2 
Byzantium, Br 


Candahar, F 3 
Cappadocia, BC 1, 2 
Cana, AB2 
Carmania, E 3 
Cashmir, G 2 
Caspian Gates, E 2 
Caspian Sea, DE 1, 2 
Cassandreia, Ar 
Cathaei, G 2,3 
Celaenae, B2 
Chalcedon, B ı 
Charax, Dj 
Chenab, R., G2 
Chios, A 2 

Chitral, G 2 
Choaspes, R. (Kunar), G 2 
Chodjend, Gi 
Chorasmia, EF 1 
Cilicia, BC 2 
Cilician Gates, B 2 
Citium, B2 

Cius, Bı 
Clazomenae, A 2 
Climax, Mt, B2 
Coast-line, new (Persian Gulf), 


3 
Coast-line, old (Persian Gulf), 
D 


3 

Coast-line, old (mouth of 
Indus), G3 

Coast-line, present (mouth of 
Indus), FG 3,4 

Cophen, R., G2 

Cossaei, D2 

Craterus’ Route, EF 3 

Crete, A 2 

Crimea, Br 

Ctesiphon, D 2 

Cutch, Gulf of, G4 

Cutch, Ran of (estuary), G 3 

Cyprus, B 2 

Cyropolis, G 2 

Cyrus, R., CD 1,2 

Cyziċus, Br 


Dahae, E 2 
Damascus, C 2 
Damghan, E 2 
Danube, R., Ai 
Darwaz, G2 
Dascylium, Br 
Dasht, R, F3 
Dasht-i-Lut, E 3 
Derbend, D ı 
Derbent, F 2 
Desert, G3 

Di D 


Dizful, D 2 
Dorylaeum, B 2 


Doura-Europus, C 2 
Drangiana, F 3 


Drapsaka, G 2 


Ecbatana, D 2 

Egypt, B3 

Elburz Range, DE 2 

Emesa, C 2 

Ephesus, A 2 

Erbil, D2 

Erythrae, A 2 

Erzerum, C 2 

Euphrates, R., CD 

Bp nie Old Mouth of the, 


Fahraj, F 3 
Faisabad, G 2 
Farah, F 2 
Ferghana, G1 


Gabiene, DE 2 
Gandaridae, G 3 
Gandhara, G 2 
Gaugamela, C 2 
Gaza, B3 
Gedrosia, EF 3 
Ghara, R., GH3 
Ghazni, G2 
Gilgit, G2 
Gordium, B2 
Gouraios, R, G2 
Granicus, R. Al 
Gulashkird, E3 
Gwadur, F 3 


Hab, R, F3 

Hakra Channel, G3 
Halicarnassus, 'A 2 
Halil Rud, R., E3 
Halys, R., BC 1,2 
Hamadan, D2 
Harmozia, E3 
Hecatompylos, E 2 
Hellespontine Phrygia, AB 2 
Helmund, R., F 
Hephaestion’s Route, G 2 
Heraclea, Br 

Herat, F 2 

Heri Rud, R, F2 
Heroopolis, G. of, B3 
Himalaya Mts, GH 2 
Hindu Kush Mts, FG 2 
Hingol, R., F 3 

Hissar, G 2 

Hormuz J., E3 
Hormuz, Straits of, E 3 
Horus, C 2 

Hunza, G2 

Hydaspes, R., G 2,3 
Hyderabad, G 3 
Hydraotes, R., G3 
Hyphasis, R., GH 3 
Hyrcania, E 2 


Ilium, A 2 

India, G 3 

Indian Ocean, F 4 
Indus, old mouth of, G 3 


Indus, probable old course of, 


3 
Indus, R., G 2,3 
Isaura, B 2 
Ispahan, D 2 
Issik Kul, H1 
Issus, C 2 
Istachr, E 3 


Jalalabad, G2 

El Jauf, C3 

Jaxartes, R. (Syr Daria), FG 1 
Jerusalem, B 3 

Jhelum, R., G2, 3 

Jordan, R., B2,3 


Kabul, G 2 

Kaoshan Pass, G 2 
Karateghin, G 2 
Karshi, F 2 

Karum, D 2, 3 

Kavir (Salt Desert), E 2 
Kelat, F 3 

Kerman, E3 

Khawak Pass, G 2 
Khiva, F 1 

Kilif, F 2 

Kirthari Mts, F 3 

Kizil Ermak, R., BC 1, 2 
Kokala, F 3 

Konia, B 2 

Kuban, R, Cı 
Kunduz, G2 

Kurachi, F 3 


Lahore, G3 
Lampsacus, A1 
Laranda, B2 
Lebanon, Mt, BC 2 
Lebedus, A 2 
Lemnos, A 2 
Lus-Bela, F 3 
Lycaonia, B 2 
Lycia, B2 
Lydia, AB 2 
Lysimacheia, A 1 


Maeotis, BC 1 

Malli, G 3 

Mallus, B 2 
Marakanda (Samarcand), F 2 
Marathus, C 2 

Mardi, D2 

Marmora, Sea of, AB ı 
Massaga, G 2 
Massagetae, EF 1,2 
Mecca, C4 

Media, DE 2 
Mediterranean Sea, AB 2 
Memphis, B3 

Merv, F2 

Meshed, E2 
Mesopotamia, C 2 
Miletus, A 2 

Minab, R, E3 
Mitylene, A 2 
Mohammerah, D 3 
Mosul, C 2 

Mulla Pass, F 4 


Multan, G3 
Murghab, R., F 2 
Muscat, E 4 

Mylasa, A 2 
Myndus, A2 
Myriandrus, B 2 
Mysian Olympus, B 2 


Nad-i-Ali, F 3 
Nazretabad, EF 3 
Nearchus’ voyage, DEF 3 


Nefud, C 3 

Nile, R., B3 

Nineveh, Ruins of, C 2 
Niriz, L, E3 

Nisibis, C 2 

Ohind, G2 

Oman, E 4 
Opis-Seleucia, D 2 
Oreitae, F 3 


Oxus, R. (Amu Daria), FGr, 2 


Pamphylia, B 2 
Panjkora, R, G2 
Paphlagonia, Br 
Paphos, B 2 
Paraetacene, D 2 
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